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PREFACE 

TO  THE  NEW  EDITION. 


The  speedy  sale  of  two  large  editions  of  this  work  has 
afforded  to  the  authors  gratifying  evidence  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  views  which  actuated  them  in  its  preparation. 
In  meeting  the  demand  for  a  new  edition,  they  have  there- 
fore been  desirous  to  render  it  more  worthy  of  the  favour 
with  which  it  has  been  received.  To  accomplish  this,  they 
have  spared  neither  time  nor  labour  in  embodying  in  it 
such  discoveries  and  improvements  as  have  been  made 
since  the  appearance  of  the  last  edition,  and  such  altera- 
tions as  have  been  suggested  by  its  practical  use  in  the 
class  and  examination  room.  Considerable  modifications 
have  thus  been  made  throughout  all  the  departments 
treated  of  in  the  volume,  and  a  number  of  new  illustra- 
tions introduced,  which,  together  with  the  pages,  have 
been  numbered  continuously.  The  slightly  increased  size 
1*  (v) 
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VI  PREFACE. 

of  the  page  has  enabled  the  authors  to  introdace  mnch 
new  matter  without  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  volume, 
and  thus  detracting  &om  its  convenience  as  a  ^'hand-book.*' 

They  again  submit  their  work  to  the  profession,  with 
the  hope  that  their  efforts  may  tend,  however  humbly,  to 
advance  the  great  cause  of  medical  oducation. 

Philadelphia,  Marcb,  1856. 
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ANATOMY. 


Anatomy  is  the  science  which  investigates  the  structure  and  orga* 
nization  of  living  heings. 

Special  AncUomy  or  Deacriptive  Anatomy  is  the  consideration  of 
each  oi^n  or  part  of  the  homan  body,  including  its  size,  weight, 
oolour,  shape,  &o. 

General  Anatomy  investigates  the  different  tissues  or  structures  out 
of  which  organs  are  formed. 

Surgical  Anatomy  or  Regional  Anatomy  is  the  study  of  the  rela- 
tion of  one  part  to  another,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  applica- 
tions of  anatomy  to  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

Physiological  Anatomy  considers  the  uses  and  functions  of  orgaus  in 
a  healthy  state. 

Pathological  Anatomy  regards  the  different  organs  altered  by  disease. 

This  is  a  compendium  principally  of  special  anatomy;  and  is  divided 
into  seven  sections : 

1.  Bones. 

2.  LlOAMENTS. 

3.  Muscles. 

4.  YlSOERA. 

5.  Vbssels. 

6.  Nerves. 

7.  Si»£oiAL  Senses. 
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26  ANATOMY. 

SECTION  I. 
BONES. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  OF  BONE. 

The  bones  of  the  skeleton  are  two  hundred  and  eleven  in  number, 
of  which  twenty-two  belong  to  the  head,  fiffcj-six  to  the  trunk,  sixty- 
nine  to  the  superior  and  sixty-four  to  the  inferior  extremity ;  when 
held  together  by  ligaments  and  cartilages  they  form  a  natural  skeleton, 
when  by  other  means  an  artificial  skeleton.  They  are  hard,  white, 
and  inflexible ;  and  more  numerous  in  childhood  than  in  old  age. 

They  are  classified  into  long,  thick,  and  flat  bones.  The  body  or 
shaft  of  a  long  bone  is  called  Diaphysis ;  its  articulating  extremities, 
Epiphyses ;  its  processes  and  projections  are  called  Apophyses.  The 
small  foramina  on  the  surface  of  bones  are  for  the  transmission  of 
nutritious  vessels,  the  largest  of  which  enters  about  the  middle. 

Bones  are  composed  of  two  sfructureSf  compact  and  cellular.  The 
compact  structure  consists  of  small  fibres  arranged  in  laminse ;  each  of 
these  fibres  has  a  canal  running  through  its  length,  called  the  canal 
of  Havers,  transmitting  vessels;  it  communicates  with  small  lenticu- 
lar excavations,  called  corpuscles  of  Purkinje,  by  radiating  tubes. 
The  cellular  structure  increases  the  volume  and  strength  without  in- 
creasing the  weight,  and  also  diminishes  the  efiect  of  concussion. 
The  cells  communicate  with  each  other,  and  contain  marrow. 

Composition  of  Bones, — Bones  are  chemically  composed  of  animal 
and  earthy  matters,  united  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  earthy 
to  one  of  animal.  By  the  analysis  of  Berzelius,  they  consist  of  thirty- 
two  parts  of  gelatine,  one  part  of  insoluble  animal  matter,  fifty-one 
parts  of  phosphate  of  lime,  eleven  of  carbonate  of  lime,  two  of  fluate 
of  lime,  one  of  phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  one  of  soda  and  muriate 
of  soda.  The  earthy  matter  is  most  abundant  in  bones  of  the  cra- 
nium :  the  animal  matter  in  the  cellular  structure.  Combustion  will 
remove  the  animal  matter,  and  dilute  acids  will  remove  the  earthy 
matter. 

The  Periosteum  is  a  white  fibrous  membrane  investing  the  external 
surface,  adhering  less  firmly  in  infancy,  and  becoming  ossified  in  old 
age.  It  is  vascular,  insensible  in  health,  assists  in  the  secretion  of 
the  external  laminse,  restrains  ossification  within  proper  limits,  receives 
the  insertion  of  muscles,  tendons,  &o.,  and  protects  the  bone  from  sup- 
puration in  the  vicinity. 

Marrow  is  contained  in  a  fine  vascular  membrane,  lining  the  me- 
dullary canals  and  cells  of  bones,  called  the  Internal  Periosteum,     Tt 
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BONES    OF    THE    TRUNK.  27 

resembles  fiit,  but  consists  of  finer  grannies ;  in  consumption^  dropsy, 
&c.y  it  is  absorbed  and  its  place  is  supplied  witb  serum. 

I*ormalton  and  growth  of,  bones. — ^There  are  three  stages  of  ossifi- 
cation in  the  embryo.  The  first  is  the  mucous  or  pulpy,  which  con- 
tinues for  one  month ;  the  second  is  the  cartilaginous,  and  the  third 
the  osseous,  commencing  at  the  third  month.  The  colour  of  the  car- 
tilage deepens  and  then  a  yessel  conveys  red  blood  to  a  central  pointy 
which  first  receives  calcareous  particles  and  is  called  puncium  ostifica 
Honts,  Bones  increase  in  length  by  continued  deposit  at  their  ex 
tremities  between  the  Diaphysis  and  the  Epiphyses,  as  is  proved  by 
Hunter's  experiment  of  placing  two  shot  in  the  tibia  of  a  young  pig ; 
after  the  animal  had  reached  nill  uze,  the  shot  were  found  at  their 
original  distance  from  each  other.  Bones  increase  in  thickness  by 
external  deposit  and  by  secretion  from  the  periosteum,  which  is  proved 
by  disease  and  the  experiment  of  feeding  a  young  pig  with  food 
coloured  with  madder.  Various  laminae  of  white  and  coloured  bone 
can  be  produced  by  suspending  and  resuming  this  mode  of  feeding. 
While  deposit  is  taking  place  upon  the  surface  of  a  bone,  absorption 
is  going  on  internally ;  this  is  proved  by  Duhamel's  experiment  of  sur- 
rounding a  long  bone  of  a  young  animal  with  a  metallic  ring ;  after  the 
animal  was  fully  grown,  the  ring  was  found  in  the  medullary  canal, 
which  increases  in  size  by  this  constant  deposit  and  absorption. 

BONES  OF  THE  TRUNK. 
The  trunk  consists  of  the  Spine,  Pelvis,  and  Thorax. 

SPINE. 

It  extends  from  the  head  to  the  coccyx  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
trunk,  having  several  curvatures.  In  the  neck  it  is  convex  anteriorly, 
in  the  thorax  concave,  in  the  loins  convex,  and  in  the  pelvis  concave. 
It  contains  an  osseous  canal  for  the  spinal  marrow,  and  is  formed  of 
28  or  29  separate  bones,  called  vertebras^  24  of  which  are  classified  as 
true  vertebrce,  on  account  of  their  mobility,  and  the  5  remaining  are 
called  false  vertebrce.  The  true  vertebrae  are  divided  into  7  cervical, 
12  dorsal,  and  5  lumbar;  the  false  vertebrae  consist  of  the  sacrum, 
and  3  or  4  coccygeal  bones. 

A  vertebra  consists  of  a  body,  7  processes,  and  a  spinal  foramen. 
The  body  is  in  front,  and  is  the  thickest  part ;  its  upper  and  lower 
surfaces  articulate  with  a  contiguous  vertebra  by  means  of  a  cartilage ; 
It  is  convex  anteriorly  from  side  to  side.  The  processes  are,  one  spi- 
nous, of  a  triangular  shape,  and  situated  behind  for  the  attachment  of 
muscles ;  two  transverse,  one  projecting  horizontally  on  either  side  for 
the  attachment  of  muscles  and  ligaments )  and  four  oblique  processes, 
two  of  which  are  superior  and  two  inferior,  which  are  for  the  purpose 
of  articulation...  The  spinal  forafMn  is  in  the  middle,  and  constitutes 
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a  portion  of  the  spinal  canal.  Tho  intervertebral  foramen  is  fonned 
on  each  side  by  a  groove  upon  the  npper  and  lower  surface  of  each 
vertebra;  and  transmits  a  spinal  nerve. 

OIBVIOAI»    VIB.TXBBA. 

Kg-  !•  The  bodies  are  small,  and  flattened  in 

front;  the  superior  surfaces*  are  con- 
cave laterally,  the  inferior  are  concave 
antero-posteriorly ;  they  gradually  in- 
crease m  size.  The  spinous  processes^ 
are  short,  thick,  horizontal,  and  bifid. 
The  oblique  processes  are  flat,  oval,  and 
short;  the  superior''  look  upwards  and 
backwards,  and  the  in/erioT^  downwards 
and  forwards  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees.  The  transverse  processed  are 
broad,  perforated  at  their  base  by  a  foramen*  for  the  transmission  of 
the  vertebral  artery.  The  spinal  foramen^  is  very  large  and  trian- 
gular. 

The  first  cervical  vertebra  is  called  the  atlas;  it  has  no  body,  and 
resembles  a  ring.  In  place  of  a  body,  there  is  an  arch  which  has  a 
tubercle  in  the  middle  of  its  anterior  surface;  in  the  corresponding 
part  of  its  posterior  surface  b  an  articular  fossa  for  the  processus  deu" 
tatus  of  the  second  vertebra.  The  posterior  arch  has  a  tubercle  in- 
stead of  the  spinous  process.  The  superior  oblique  processes  are  large, 
oblong,  and  concave,  adapted  to  the  condyloid  processes  of  the  occi- 
put ;  and  admit  of  flexion  and  extension.  The  inferior  oblique  pro- 
cesses are  round,  flat  and  horizontal,  adapted  to  the  rotatory  motion  of 
the  head.  The  transverse  process  is  extremely  long.  On  the  inner 
side  of  the  oblique  processes  is  a  tubercle  for  the  attachment  of  the 
transverse  ligament.     It  has  the  largest  spinal  foramen. 

The  second  cervical  vertebra  is  (sdled  denlata,  from  its  tooth-like 
process  projecting  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  body;  the  tip  of 
which  is  rough  for  the  middle  straight  ligament,  and  on  the  sides  of 
the  tip  there  is  a  flatness  for  the  attachment  of  the  moderator  liga- 
ments. This  process  is  smooth  in  front  where  it  touches  the  arch 
of  the  atlas  and  also  behind  where  the  transverse  ligament  plays. 
Upon  this  process  the  head  rotates.  The  superior  oblique  process  is 
circular  and  slightly  convex.  The  spinous  process  is  long  and  bifid. 
The  sixth  has  a  long  and  pointed  spinous  process. 
The  seventh  is  the  largest  and  resembles  a  dorsal.  The  spinous 
process  is  the  longest  and  tuberculated.  The  foramen  at  the  base  of 
the  transverse  process  does  not  transmit  the  vessels. 

nOBSAL    VEBTEBBJi. 

These  are  twelve  in  number.     The  bodies '  are  cylindrieal,  and  their 
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feransTerse  diameter  decreases  from  the  first  to  the  third,  and  then  io- 
ereases.     The  upper^aod  lower  surfaces  are  flat,  sod  the  sides  have 
'    "  *       '      '      '      "   '      •'        The  fossa  for  each  is 


Fig.  2. 


articular  marks'  for  the  heads  of  the  rihs. 
formed  by  two  contiguoos  vertebna 
The  oblique  processes  are  yerUcal,  the 
saperior*  looking  backwards  and  the 
inferior  *  looking  forwards.  The  trans- 
verse processes^  are  long,  and  their 
extremities  are  enlarged;  in  front 
there  is  an  articular  face  for  the  tuber- 
cle of  the  rib.  The  tpinous  processes* 
arc  long  and  trianguutr,  broad  at  the 
base,  sharp-pointed,  and  overlap  each 
other.  The  spinal  foramen  is  small 
and  round.  The  intervertebral  fora- 
men is  mainly  formed  by  the  inferior 
groove,*  which  is  much  deeper  than 
the  superior.^ 

The  yirs^  has  a  complete  fossa  for  the  head  of  the  rib  upon  its  side. 
The  efevenih  and  twelfth  have  also  complete  foesie  for  the  heads  of 
the  ribs.  Their  transverse  processes  are  short,  directed  backwards, 
and  do  not  articulate  with  the  ribs. 


LUMBAK    VBKTBBRJI. 

Their  number  is  five.     The  hodies  are  large  and  oval,  the  trans- 
verbe  diameter  being  the  longest. 
The  spinal  foramen   is   triangular  Fig-  3. 

and  large.  The  grooves'  *  forming 
the  intervertebral  foramen  are  also 
large.  The  oblique  processes  are 
vertical;  the  superior^  looking  in- 
wards and  the  inferior'  looking  out- 
wards. The  transtferse  processes' 
ire  long  and  at  right  angles.  The 
jnnoui^  processes  are  short,  thick, 
|uadrangular,  and  horizontal. 

The  Jirsi  is  the  smallest;  the  third  has  the  longest  transverse  pro- 
wess; i^efi/ih  has  a  wedge-shaped  body. 


Is  triangular,  and  originally  consisted  of  five  pieces;  its  anterior 
mr/owe^^  is  concave,  with  four  funnel-shaped  holes*'  on  each  side, 
transmitting  the  anterior  branches  of  the  sacral  nerves.  Its  posterior 
surface  is  rough  and  convex,  and  contains  the  representations  of  spi- 
nous and  oblique  processes.  A  fisaure  usually  exists  in  *place  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  spinous  processes.  There  are  four  foramina  on  each 
3* 
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Fig.  4. 


side,  smaller  tban  tliose  in  front,  for  the  transmission  of  the  posterior 

branches  of  the  nerves.  The  bajie 
has  a  large  oval  articular  mark' 
upon  which  rests  the  last  lumbar 
vertebra;  it  also  has  two  oblique 
processes,^  and  two  grooves  com- 
pleting the  intervertebral  fora- 
mina.' The  apex^  is  blunt  and 
ha9  a  transverse  articular  surface 
for  the  coccjx.  The  sides  are 
rough,  broader  above  than  below, 
and  have  large  articular  marks  for 
the  innominata;  behind  this  sur- 
&ce  arise  muscles  of  the  back,  and 
below  it  the  sacro-iliac  ligaments^ 
The  sacral  canal  runs  through  the 
length  of  the  sacrum.  It  is  trian- 
gular, larger  above  than  below; 

and  is  continuous  with  the  spinal  canal.    It  contains  the  cauda  equina; 

and  with  it  communicate  the  foramina  transmitting  the  nerves. 


Pig.  6. 


COCOTX. 

The  coccyx  is  flat  and  triangular,  having  its  base  upwards.  It  con- 
sists of  three  or  four  bones  united  usuallj  in  the  same 
curve  as  that  of  the  sacrum.  The  pieces  are  frequently 
united  with  each  other  and  the  sacrum. 

The  Jirsl  picceMs  the  largest,  and  has  two  articular 
marks;  behind,  it  has  two  comua;*^  on  its  side  is  a 
groove,^  *  which  with  the  sacrum  completes  the  canal  for 
the  fifth  sacral  nerve.  The  last  piece^  is  a  mere  tuber- 
cle. The  sides  of  the  coccyx  give  origin  to  muscles 
and  ligaments. 

PELVIS. 

The  pelvis  consists  of  the  sacmmj  coccyxy  and  the  t%tx>  innominaia 
or  hip  bones. 

INNOMIHATUH. 

This  is. a  large  flat  bone  forming  the  haunch  or  hip  of  common  lan- 
guage, resembling  in  some  measure  the  figure  8.  In  youth  it  consists 
of  three  diflierent  parts,  united  in  the  acetabulum;  viz.,  the  iliumy 
ischium,  and  pubes. 

lli'M>m.. — ^This  is  the  largest  piece,  and  forms  the  wall  of  the  upper 
pelvis.  Its  external  surface  is  convex  and  rough,  with  a  semi-circular 
ridge  crossing  it ;  above  this  ridge  arises  the  gluteus  medius,  and  below 
it  the  gluteus  minimus  muscle ;  the  posterior  part  of  this  surface  is 
the  roughest,  and  gives  origin  to  the  gluteus  maximus. 
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The  anterior  part  of  the  intenial  surface'  ooDtaiDS  a  large,  smooth 
eoDcavity  called  the  costa,  which  gives  origin  to  the  iliacus  internus 
muscle ;  the  posterior  is  rough  and  has  a  large  articular  mark  for  the 
sacrum^  behind  which  arise  muscles  and  li^ments.  The  edge  or  crista 
is  arched  and  curved  like  the  italic/.  In  front  there  are  two  emi- 
nences, one  of  which  is  called  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process,^ 
giving  origin  to  the  sartorius  and  tensor  vaginae  muscles  and  Poupart's 
ligament;  the  other  is  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process^  and  gives 
origin  to  the  rectus  muscle ;  the  space  between  the  two  gives  origin 
to  the  gluteus  medius.  Below  these  processes  is  a  large  prominence  ■ 
called  xlio-pectineal ;  in  the  groove  above  this  pass  the  iliacus  in- 
temus  and  psoas  magnus  muscles.  The  posterior  superior  and  infe- 
rior tpinous  processes  are  behind,  and  to  them  are  attached  ligaments. 
The  crista  has  three  lips,  from  the  internal  of  which  arises  the  trans- 
versalis  muscle,  from  the  middle  arises  the  internal  oblique,  and  into 
the  external  is  inserted  the  external  oblique.  The  inferior  border  of 
the  ilium  presents  a  notchy^  called  sciatic. 

Ischium.  —  This  is  the  most  inferior  part  of  the  innominatum.  It 
consists  of  a  body  and  a  branch;  the  external  surface  of  the  bodj^  is 
rough ;  the  internal  surface  is  smooth,  and  is  called  the  plane  of  the 
ischium.  The  posterior  border  presents  a  projection  called  ^spine^ 
into  which  is  inserted  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  and  beneath 
the  spine  is  a  groove  in  which  plays  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  in- 
temus  muscle.  The  inferior  portion  of  the  body  is  called  the  tube- 
rositjfy*  from  which  arise  the  semi-membranosus,  semi-tendinosus,  and 
the  long  head  of  the  biceps  muscles ;  in  front  there  is  a  ridge  into 
which  is  inserted  the  greater  sacro-sciatic  ligament ;  outside  of  the 
ridge  is  the  origin  of  the  adductor  magnus  muscle. 
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The  ramus  or  branch  is  short  and  thick,  and  ascends  forward  and 
inward,  joining  the  ramus  of  the  pubes,  and  forming  a  portion  of  the 
pnbic  arch ;  *  externally  it  is  rough,  and  internally  it  is  smooth,  whence 
arises  the  eras  of  the  penis. 

Pubes. — It  forms  the  anterior  bonndaiy  of  the  pelvis,  and  consists 
of  a  body^sad  descending  ramus  or  branch. 

The  body  articulates  with  its  fellow  by  a  vertical  surface/  called  the 
symphysis.  The  superior  portion  of  the  body  at  right  angles  with  the 
symphysis  is  horizontaly^  and  limited  externally  by  a  projection  *  called 
the  spinous  process  ;^  from  this  process  there  diverge  two  ridges;  the 
posterior^  is  sharp  and  called  the  crista  of  the  pubes,  or  linea  pectinea  ; 
to  it  is  attached  a  portion  of  Poupart's  and  He/s  ligament.  Between 
these  ridges  is  included  a  triangular  space,"  the  b^  being  the  ilio- 
pectineal  eminence,"  and  the  apex  of  the  spinous  process )  from  this 
space  arises  the  pectineus  muscle,  and  over  it  pass  Ihe  femoral  vessels. 
The  anterior  ridge  terminates  at  the  acetabulum. 

The  ramus  descends  to  join  that  of  the  ischium,  and  forms  a  part 
of  the  pelvic  arch  ]  externally  it  is  rough  for  the  origin  of  the  abduc- 
tor muscles ;  internally  it  is  smooth,  and  to  it  is  attached  the  eras  of 
ihe  penis. 

The  acetabulum^  is  a  deep  hemispherical  concavity  upon  the  outer 
side  of  the  bone  for  the  articulation  of  the  head  of  the  femur.  The 
brim  of  this  cavity  is  notched  on  the  lower  edge.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  cavity  is  a  rough  depression  occupied  by  a  mass  of  fat,  commonly 
called  a  gland  of  Havers.  Immediately  beneath  the  acetabulum  is  a 
groove,  in  which  plays  the  tendon  of  the  exteraal  obturator  muscle. 

The  obturator  or  thyroid  foramen^  is  that  large  opening  in  the  front 
and  lower  part  of  the  bone,  which  is  filled  up  by  a  membranous  liga- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  a  groove  at  its  upper  part,  through  which 
pass  the  obturator  vessels  ^nd  nerve.  Its  shape  is  oval  in  males,  but 
triangular  in  females. 

THORAX. 

This  cavity  is  formed  by  the  dorsal  vertebrsB,  ribs  and  steraum ; 
its  figure  is  conoidal,  flattened  in  front,  and  concave  behind  \  the  apex 
presents  a  oordiform  opening,  and  the  opening  at  the  base  has  a  large 
notch  in  front. 

STEBKUM. 

Is  an  oblong,  slightly-curved  bone,  placed  in  front  of  the  thorax. 
Usually  it  consists  of  three  pieces,  but  in  advanced  life  of  but  one. 

The  firxt  or  superior  bone,'  is  the  thickest,  and  resembles  in  shape 
a  triangle,  with  the  corners  cut  ofi^,  the  base  being  upwards ;  on  the 
superior  edge  is  a  concavity  for  the  benefit  of  the  movements  of  the 
trachea  \  on  each  side  is  a  large  concavity  for  the  articulation  of  the 
clavicle,  and  below  are  two  smaller  ones  for  the  articulation  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  first  and  part  of  that  of  the  second  rib. 
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Sometimes  ibere  are  found 
npon  the  upper  edge  of  the 
first  bone  two  small  spherical 
bones  called  Epigtemal  bones. 

The  second  bone*  is  longer 
and  narrower  than  the  firat, 
iAcreaaing  in  breadth  in  its 
lower  extremity;  its  sides 
present  pits  for  the  articulation 
of  the  cartilages  of  part  of  the 
second,  the  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
eixth^  and  part  of  the  seventh 
ribs. 

The  third  bone,'  is  very  fre- 
quently cartilaginous,  and 
called  zyphoid  or  ensiform; 
its  shape  varies,  sometimes 
being  pointed,  and  sometimes 
bifurcated ;  upon  its  side  is  a 
depression  for  a  portion  of  the 
seventh  rib. 


Fig.  7. 


These  are  twenty-four  in  number,  twelve  on  either  side ;  those  that 
articnlate  with  the  sternum  are  called  true  ribs,  and  are  seven  in  num- 
bes ;  the  five  below  tbero  are  called  false  ribs :  in  some  rare  instances 
there  have  been  thirteen  or  eleven  ribs  on  one  side.  Tbey  are 
parallel,  and  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards;  each  having 
a  parabolic  curve,  and  gradually  increasing  in  size  until  the  eighth, 
afterwards  gradually  diminishing. 

The  anterior  or  sternal  extremity"  is  larger  and  flatter  than  the  pos- 
terior;  the  posterior  or  vertebral  extremity  presents  a  spherical  head, 
having  two  articular  surfiices  separated  by  a  ridge.  The  neck  of  the 
rib  is  very  narrow  and  its  upper  edge,  which  is  sharp,  has  inserted 
into  it  the  internal  costo-trantverse  ligament ;  about  one  inch  from  the 
head  is  the  tubercle,  a  prominence  with  an  articular  face,  for  articula- 
tion with  the  transverse  process  of  the  vertebra ;  just  beyond  this  is 
a  smaller  tubercle;  for  the  insertion  of  the  external  costo-transverse 
Hgament. 

Each  rib  is  twisted  and  bent ;  this  bend  constitutes  the  angle  of 
the  rib ;  upon  the  external  surfkce  of  the  angle  is  a  mark  showing  the 
insertion  of  the  sacro-lumbalis  muscle.  The  lower  edge  of  the  rib  is 
thin  and  cutting,  and  just  within  it  is  a  groove,**  running  two-thirds 
of  its  length;  and  containing  the  intercostal  vessels  and  nerve.  The 
iipc«r  edge  is  rounded,  and  upon  it  are  inserted  the  intercostal  muscles. 

Theirs/  rib^is  small  and  semicircular,  its  surface  looking  superiorly 
and  inferiorly ;  the  superior  surfiice  has  upon  its  middle  a  slight  fossa. 
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for  the  subclavian  artery :  in  front  of  this  is  a  roughness  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle^  behind  it  another  for  the  iuBertion 
of  the  scalenus  medius ;  the  head  has  a  single  articular  surface;  ita 
angle  is  at  the  tubercle,  and  it  has  no  intercostal  groove. 

The  ekventh  and  Itod/th,^  are  oaHed  floating  ribsy  because  they  are 
not  connected  with  the  otkera ;  they  have  no  tubercles,  and  their  bead0 
have  but  a  single  articular  surface.  The  twelfth  is  very  short,  but 
slightly  curved;  and  has  no  intercostal  groove. 


BONES  OF  THE  HEAD. 

These  are  twenty-two  in  number,  and  are  divided  into  those  of  the 
cranium,  which  are  eight  in  number;  and  those  of  the  face,  which 
are  fourteen. 

CRANIUM. 

FRONTAL    BONE. 

This  forms  the  forehead.     It  b  usually  a  single,  symmetrical  bone, 

though    occasionally    divided 
Fig.  8.  by  a  suture  into  two  parts. 

Its  shape  resembles  that  of  « 
shell. 

The  external  gur/ace  is  con- 
vex, and  about  the  middle 
upon  each  side  there  is  the 
frontal  protuberance^^  being 
the  original  centre  of  ossifica- 
tion; below  this  and  nearer 
the  median  line  is  an  oblique 
ridge  called  the  ncual  or  super- 
ciliary protuberance.*  The 
inferior  edge  of  the  bone  is 
formed  on  either  side  by  the 
orbitary  ridge^  forming  the 
superior  boundary  of  the  orbit 
of  the  eye ;  this  ridge  is  ter- 
minated outwardly  by  the  ex- 
ternal angular  process,^  just  within  which  is  a  depression  for  the  lach- 
rymal gbmd,  and  inwardly  by  the  internal  angular*  process ;  between 
the  internal  angular  processes  is  a  prominence  called  the  nasal  spine^ 
which  serves  as  an  abutment  for  the  nasal  bones.  Upon  this  orbitary 
ridge,  half  an  inch  distant  from  the  internal  angular  process,  a  small 
depression  exists,  upon  which  plays  the  tendon  of  the  superior  obliqne 
muscle ;  to  the  outside  of  this  depression  is  a  notch  or  foramen,  for 
the  transmission  of  the  supra-orbitsd  arteiy  and  nerve.* 

The  frontal  sinus'  opens  near  the  internal  angular  process,  and  is 
formed  by  the  separation  of  the  tables  over  the  orbitaiy  ridge;  its 
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eapaoiij  varies,  and  there  are  no  means  of  determining  it  in  tbe  living 
being ;  it  empties  into  the  infiindibalam,  one  of  the  anterior  cells  of 
the  ethmoid. 

The  internal  wrfaet  is  concave  and  has  nnmerons  depressions  cor- 
responding with  the  convolutions  of  the  brain ;  in  the  middle  is  a 
fossa  for  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  and  a  ridge  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  dura  mater;  at  the  bottom  of  this  ridge  is  the /oranten 
csecumj  transmitting  a  vein,  which  forms  the  commencement  of  the 
sinus. 

Tbe  orhitar  processes  are  two  horizontal  plates,  forming  the  roofs  of 
the  orbits,  separated  by  a  large  space,  which  is  occupied  by  the  eth- 
moid bone.  The  internal  edges  of  these  processes  have  two  grooves, 
which  are  converted  into  foramina,  called  ethmoidal  or  orbitary,  by 
the  articulation  of  the  ethmoid.  Each  transmits  an  artery  and  a  vein 
to  the  nose.  The  anterior  ethmoidal  foramen  also  transmits  the  in- 
ternal nasal  nerve. 

Laterally  the  bone  articulates  with  the  parietal  and  sphenoid,  in- 
feriorly  with  the  bones  of  the  face  and  with  the  ethmoid. 


PAKIBTAL    BONIS. 

These  occur  in  pairs,  and  form  the  middle  and  lateral  portions  of 
the  cranium ;  they  are  quad- 
rangular. 

The  external  surface  is  con- 
vex, has  in  its  middle  the  pa- 
rietal protuberance,  the  centre 
of  ossification;  below  this  is 
the  semicircular  ridge  indica- 
ting the  attachments  of  the 
temporal  fascia  and  muscle. 

Tlie  internal  surface  is  con- 
cave, with  numerous  depres- 
sions for  the  convolutions  of 
the  brain,  and  is  also  traversed 
by  furrows  showing  the  course 
of  the  middle  artery  of  the 
dura  mater.  The  superior 
edge'  is  the  thickest  and  much 
dentated ;  when  adjusted  with  its  fellow,  it  forms  a  deep  groove  for 
the  longitudinal  sinus.*  The  parietal  foramen,*  transmitting  a  vein^ 
opens  into  this  noove.  The  inferior  edge"  is  short,  concave,  and 
squamous,  articulating  with  tbe  temporal.  The  anterior  inferior 
angle^  is  long  and  pointed,  articulating  with  the  great  wing  of  the 
sphenoid;  the  posterior  inferior'  angle  is  very  obtuse,  and  deeply 
grooTed  on  its  internal  surface  for  the  lateral  sinus. 
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OCCIPITAL    BOHB. 


This  is  placed  at  the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  head;  and  is 
of  BD  oval  or  trapezoidal  shape. 

The  external  surface  is  coDvez,  and  in  some  parts  rongh ;  near  its 
middle  is  a  prominence  caUed  the  external  occipital  cross,*  from  which 
there  proceeds  on  each  side  a  semioircalar  ridge,'  to  which  ia  inserted 
the  stemo-oleido-m«fitoidens  muscle,  and  from  which  arise  the  trape- 
zius and  occipital  frontalis.  About  one  inch  below  is  another  semi* 
circular  ridge  ^  for  the  insertion  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle.  Be- 
tween this  ridge  and  the  foramen  magnum,  the  space  is  occupied  by 
the  recti  postici  muscles.  Beaching  from  the  external  occipiUil  cross 
is  a  vertical  ridge*  extending  to  the  foramen  magnum,  to  which  is 
attached  the  Hgamentum  nuchse.  The  space  between  the  superior 
and  inferior  semicircular  ridges  is  occupied  by  the  insertion  of  the 
splenius  and  oomplexus  muscles. 

The  foramen  magnum^  is  oval,  its  antero-posterior  diameter  being 
the  largest;  it  transmits  the  medulla  oblongata,  spinal  accessory  nerves, 
and  vertebral  artery.  On  either  side  of  the  foramen  is  the  condyloid 
process,^  an  oblong  convex  surface  converging  towards  its  fellow,  and 
articulating  with  the  atlas.  It  is  frequently  divided  by  a  ridge  or 
groove,  especially  in  the  young  African  head.  The  anterior  condyloid 
foramen*  transmits  the  hypoglossal  or  ninth  nerve,  the  posterior  con* 
dyloid  foramen''  a  vein  to  the  lateral  sinus. 

In  front  of  the  foramen  magnum  is  the  basilar  processy^^  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  articulates 
Fig.  10.  with  the  sphenoid;   the  infe- 

rior surface  receives  the  inser- 
tion of  the  recti  postici  and 
superior  constrictor  muscle  of 
the  phaiynx;  the  superior 
surface  is  concave  and  contains 
the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  internal  surface  is  con- 
cave and  about  its  middle  has 
an  internal  occipital  cross, 
which  is  more  prominent  than 
the  external;  from  it  there 
diverge  three  grooves,  contain- 
ing the  two  lateral  and  the 
superior  longitudinal  sinuses ; 
in&riorly  there  proceeds  a 
ridge  to  the  foramen  magnum 
to  which  is  attached  the  Mx  cerebelli.  The  concavity  is  thus  divided 
into  four  smaller  ones;  the  two  superior,  containing  the  posterior 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  and  the  two  inferior  containing  the  hemispheres 
or  lobes  of  the  cerebellum. 
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The  two  superior  edges  are  deeply  dentated  and  articulate  with  the  • 
parietal ;  the  two  inferior  articulate  with  the  temporal.  On  each  infe- 
rior edge  is  a  prominence  called  the  jugular  eminence^  in  front  of 
which  is  a  fossa  converted  into  the  posterior  foramen  lacerum^^  by  ar- 
ticulation with  the  temporal;  through  which  pass  the  internal  jugular 
vein  and  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves.  Upon  the  inferior  8ur£Etce  of  this 
eminence  is  inserted  the  rectus  capitis  lateralis. 

BPHBHOID. 

Situated  in  the  middle  and  anterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  cranium. 
The  shape  resembles  a  bat  It  consists  of  a  body  and  four  wings ;  a 
large  and  small  one  being  placed  on  each  side^  besides  two  vertical 
processes  directed  downwards. 

The  body  is  in  the  centre  and  ouboidal  in  its  shape.  On  its  <tipe- 
rioT  surface  is  a  deep  pit  called  sella  turcicay^  which  contains  the 
pituitary  gland.  This  depression  is  overhung  posteriorly  by  the  pos- 
terior dinotd  process  ;^  on  either  side  are  two  grooves  csdled  sulci 
caroHciy  for  the  carotid  arteries,  and  in  front  there  is  a  prominence 
called  processus  olivaris,  upon  which  is  a  transverse  groove  indicating 
the  position  of  the  chiasm  of  the  optic  nerves. 

On  the  anterior  view  of  the  body  are  the  orifices  of  the  two  sphe- 
noidal cells,  separated  by  a  ridge,  upon  which  articulates  the  nasal 

Fig.  11. 


amella  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  These  cells  empty  into  the  posterior 
ethmoidal  cells,  and  do  not  exist  in  infancy.  The  inferior  surface  of 
the  body  has  an  elevation  in  the  median  line  called  the  processus 
azygosj  by  which  it  articulates  with  the  vomer.  Posteriorly,  the  sur- 
face'^  is  rough  for  articulating  with  the  cuneiform  prooess  of  the  occi- 
pital bone. 

Tho'vma^  vings^  are  placed  in  front  of  the  large.     They  are  trian- 
gular, flat,  and  narrow.     Their  posterior  extremities  constitute  the 
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aDterior  clinoid  processesj  which  are  perforated  by  the  optic  furamina ^^ 
through  which  pass  the  optic  nerves  and  ophthalmic  arteries.  Tbey 
articnlate  in  front  with  the  frontal  bone. 

The  great  wings  are  separated  from  the  small  by  the  tphenoidat 
fissure  or  foramen^  which  transmits  the  third,  fourth,  first  branch  of 
the  fifth,  and  the  sixth  nerves. 

This  wing  has  three  surfaces.  The  cerehraV"  Is  concave  and  has 
numerous  depressions  for  the  convolutions  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the 
cerebrum  which  lodges  in  this  concavity.  It  has  three  foramina. 
The  foramen  rotundtim^  transmits  the  second  branch  of  the  fiflh  pair. 
Behind  it,  is  the  foramen  ovaJe^  through  which  passes  the  third  branch 
of  the  fiflh  pair.  The  posterior  angle  of  this  surface  is  the  spinous 
process,  which  is  perforated  hj  ihe  foramen  tpinale,^  by  which  the 
the  middle  artery  of  the  dura  mater  enters  the  cranium.  Projecting 
from  the  inferior  surface  of  this  process  is  another  called  styloid j^^ 
which  gives  origin  to  muscles.  i 

The  external  suriace  is  the  temporal,  which  is  divided  by  a  ridge, 
and  has  a  process  in  front ;  it  is  covered  by  the  temporal  and  external 
pterygoid  muscles.  The  anterior  surface  is  CaHed  the  orhital,  forming 
a  large  portion  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye.  On  the  superior  surface  is  a 
large,  triangular,  serrated  surface,^  for  articulating  with  the  frontal 
bone.     Laterally  it  articulates  with  the  temporal. 

Pterygoid  processes.  —  These  project  downwards  on  either  side  in  a 
line  parallel  to  the  facial  line,  and  articulate  with  the  palate  bones  in 
front.  Posteriorly,  there  is  a  fossa  called  pterygoid,  which  terminates 
in  a  notch,  and  divides  the  process  into  an  external  and  initmal  plate. 
The  external^  is  the  broader,  and  gives  origin  to  the  eztornal  ptery- 
goid muscle;  the  internal^  is  the  longer,  and  terminates  in  a  hook- 
like process,  called  the  hamtdvs,  over  which  plays  the  tendon  of  the 
circumflexus  palati  muscle.  The  internal  plate  gives  origin  to  the  in- 
ternal pterygoid  muscle,  which  occupies  a  portion  of  the  fossa. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  base  of  the  pterygoid  process  has  a 
groove  upon  it,  showing  the  course  and  connexion  of  the  cartilaginous 
portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  The  pterygoid  foramen  "  perforates 
the  base  of  the  process^  and  transmits  the  Vidian  or  recurrent  nerve. 

TEMFORAL    BONES. 

These  are  placed  on  either  side  of  the  cranium  below  the  parietal 
bone.     They  consist  of  three  portions,  squamous,  petrous,  and  mastoid. 

The  squamous^  is  thin  and  shell-like.  Its  ^>a*/69'na/ surface  is  slightly 
convex,  has  grooves  for  the  deep  temporal  artery,  and  is  covered  by 
the  temporal  muscle.  Projecting  anteriorly  from  the  lower  part  of 
this  surface  is  the  zygomatic  process,^  which  forms  a  part  of  the  zygo- 
matic arch.  The  base  of  this  process  is  triangular,  and  has  beneath 
it  a  cavity  called  glenoid  for  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw.  This 
cavity  is  separated  by  the  Glaserian  fissure  from  another  behind  it^ 
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contaiDing  a  portion  of  the  parotid  glaod.  Through  this  fissure  pass 
the  chorda  tjmpani  nerve^  and  the  lazator  tjmpaoi  muscle  attached 
to  the  processus  gracilis  of  the  malleus.  The  internal  surface  has  a 
distinct  groove^  for  the  middle  artery  of  the  dura  mater.  The  edge 
is  thin  and  cutting  and  has  flat  serrations'  for  the  parietal  bone. 

The  mastoid  portion  is  behiud,  and  nipple-like.     It  is  thick  and 
eellular;   the  cells  being  lined 
bj  a  thin   membrane.     Exter-  Fig.  12. 

nallj  it  is  rough,  and  has  a  large 
process  called  mastoid,^  upon 
which  are  inserted  the  stemo- 
eleido-mastoid  and  trachelo-mas- 
toid  muscles.  Beneath  this  pro- 
cess is  the  digastric  fo9sa^  which 
gives  origin  to  the  digastric  mus- 
cle. Internally  is  a  deep  sulcus" 
containing  a  part  of  the  lateral 
sinus.  The  edges  are  thick  and 
dentate.  Near  the  upper  edge 
is  the  mastoid  foramen,*  which 
transmits  a  vein. 

The  petrot^  portion  is  pyra- 
midal and  directed  obliquely  forwards  and  inwards.     Its  structure  is 
extremely  dense. 

The  base  has  a  large  oval  opening  externally,  between  the  zygo- 
matic and  mastoid,  called  the  external  meatvs,  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  rim  called  the  auditory  process,  to  which  is  attached  the  carti- 
laginous portion  of  the  ear.  In  the  foetus  is  a  ring.  The  apex  is 
obtuse  and  is  perforated  by  the  carotid  canal.  In  the  angle  between 
the  apex  and  the  squamous  portion  of  the  bone,  is  the  bony  portion 
of  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  above  it  a  canal  for  the  tensor  tympani 
muscle. 

The  inferior  surface  presents  a  large  process,  styloid,^*  projecting 
from  a  ridee  called  the  vaginal  process.  Behind  it,  is  the  stylomastoid 
foramen^  the  orifice  of  the  Fallopian  canal,  which  transmits  the 
facial  nerve  and  stylo-mastoid  artery.  Inwards  from  the  styloid  pro- 
cess is  ^^  jugular  fossa,  which  is  converted  into  the  posterior  foramen 
lacerum  by  the  articulation  of  the  occipital  bone;  this  foramen  trans- 
mits the  internal  jugular  vein  and  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves.  The 
tympanic  canal,  containing  Jacobson's  nerve,  opens  in  this  fossa ;  its 
other  orifice  is  near  that  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  In  front  of  the 
jugular  fossa  is  the  commencement  of  the  carotid  canal,^*  which  con- 
tains the  carotid  artery  and  the  ganglion  of  Laumonier.  T^pon  the 
septum  between  the  jugular  fossa  and  carotid  canal,  is  the  entrance  to 
the  aqueduct  of  the  cochlea. 

The  anterior  surface  presents  a  groove*'  leading  to  a  foramen  called 
kiahu  FaUopiij^  which  transmits  the  superficial  petrous  nerve,  a  branch 
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of  the  Vidian ;  behind  this  is  the  eminentia  arruata,  made  by  the 
prominence  of  the  labjrrinth.  At  the  internal  edge  is  a  groove  for 
the  superior  petrosal  sinus,  and  near  the  apex  a  semilunar  depression 
for  the  ganglion  of  Cesser. 

The  posterwr  surface  has  a  large  opening  near  the  middle,  called 
the  internal  meatus  aiufitortus ;^  it  is  not  deep,  and  the  base  is  cribri- 
form. Immediately  above  it  is  a  foramen  or  fissure  for  the  attachment 
of  the  dura  mater  and  a  small  bloodvessel ;  behind  it  is  a  ridge  pro- 
duced by  the  inferior  semicircular  canal,  and  half  an  inch  behind  it  is 
the  aqueduct  of  the  vestibule,  concealed  by  an  osseous  lamella. 

BTHMOID. 

Is  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  sieve.  It  is  placed  in  the 
median  line,  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  in  front  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
and  between  the  orbitar  processes  of  the  frontal.  It  is  cuboidal  in 
shape  and  cellular  in  structure. 

The  superior  surface  is  called  the  crtbri/orm  plate,*  which  is  per- 
forated with  holes  for  the  transmission  of  filaments  of  the  olfactory 
nerve ;  the  most  anterior  hole  is  the  largest,  and  transmits  the  inter- 
nal nasal  nerve.  From  the  median  line  is  a  narrow,  trian^lar,  hol- 
low process,  called  the  crista  galli,^  and  to  it  is  attached  the  falx 
cerebri.  In  front  of  this  is  sometimes  the  foramen  or  groove  called 
foramen  cmcum,  which  admits  of  the  passage  of  a  small  vein  from 
the  nose. 

The  bone  is  divided  longitudinally  into  two  halves  by  the  vertical 
plate  of  bone  called  the  nasal  lamella;^  this  can  best  be  seen  by 
examining  the  inferior  surface.  It  articulates  below  with  the  vomer, 
and  behind  with  the  crista  sphenoidalis. 

The  lateral  surfaces  of  the  bone  are  called  the  ossa  plana.*   The 

08  planum  is  extremely  thin  and  papyra- 

Fig.  13.  ceous,  forming  a  large  part  of  the  orbit  of 

the  eye.      On   its  upper  edge    are    two 

grooves,   which    are    converted    into  two 

•foraminay    called     infernal    orbitary    or 

^hmoidal;   the  anterior  transmits  an   ar- 

t  '  ^f^^"^^         tery,  vein,  and  the  internal  nasal  nei^e; 

and  the  posterior  transmits  an  artery  and 

vein.     The   inferior  edge   articulates  with 

_,  the    superior  maxillary  bone.     When   the 

^^T^v       bone  is  viewed  from  behind  there  will  be 

"*'      fji     seen  two  scrolls  or  shells  on  either  side  of 

^         the  nasal  lamella,  but  attached  to  the  in- 

temal  face  of  the  os  planum.     They  are 

the  superioT^  and  middle  turbinated  bones,''  placed  one  above  the 

other,  and  separated  by  a  fissure.     This  fissure  is  the  superior  mea- 

tu^  of  the  nose.    The  middle  meatus  is  a  space  observed  in  an  arfcica 
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lated  bead  between  tbe  middle  and  inferior  turbinated  bones.  The 
anterior  cells  of  the  ethmoid  bone  empty  into  the  middle  meatus; 
tbe  most  anterior  of  these  cells  is  funnel-shaped  (in/unduIuTn),  and 
receives  the  fluid  from  the  frontal  sinus ;  from  the  inferior  part  of 
tbese  cells  there  proceeds  a  hook-like  process.  The  posterior  eth- 
moidal cells  and  the  sphenoidal  sinus  empty  in  the  superior  meatus. 

In  cbildren  there  is  attached  to  the  ethmoid  bone,  on  each  side,  a 
hollow  triangular  process,  called  tbe  pyramid  of  Wistar,  or  cornu  of 
Bertin.  The  base  is  connected  with  the  superior  turbinated  bone,  the 
poetenor  edge  of  the  cribriform  plate,  and  the  posterior  edge  of  nasal 
lamella.  The  apex  lies  under  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  on  each 
Bide  of  the  processus  azygos.  These  pyramids  are  detached  from  the 
ethmoid  in  after  life,  and  become  the  sphenoidal  sinuses. 

Tbe  ethmoid  articulates  with  the  frontal,  sphenoid,  inferior  turbi- 
nate,  upper  jaw,  nasal,  lachrymal,  palate  bones^  and  with  the  vomer. 

BONES  OF  THE  FACE. 

These  are  fourteen  in  number,  and  exist  in  pairs  with  the  exception 
of  two^  the  lower  jaw  and  the  vomer. 


SVPBKIOR  UAXILLART  BONB. 


It  articulates  with 


Fig.  14. 


This  with  its  fellow  constitutes  the  upper  jaw. 
all  the  bones  of  the  face  with  the 
exception  of  the  lower  jaw.  It 
has  an  irregular  cubical  body 
and  fonr  processes.  The  bodjf 
is  hollow  and  has  four  surfaces. 

Tbe  anterior  or  facial  surface 
is  bounded  above  by  the  infe- 
rior mai^n  of  the  orbit,  be- 
neath which  is  the  in/ra-orbital 
fcramenf  transmitting  tbe  infra- 
orbital nerve,  artery,  and  vein. 
Contiguous  to  this  foramen  is  a 
depression,  called  the  canine 
/otsaj  which  gives  origin  to  the 
levator  anguli  oris  muscle.  The 
posterior  or  temporal  surface  is 
rounded.  Tbe  most  prominent 
part  is  called  the  tuber ^^  which  is  rough  and  perforated  by  several  small 
foramina  which  transmit  the  posterior  dental  nerve^  artery,  and  vein, 
lo  the  floor  of  the  antrum. 

The  superior  or  orbital  surface  is  triangular,  and  traversed  by  the 
infra-orbital  groove  leading  to  the  foramen  of  that  name.     Upon  the 
iatenial  or  nasal  surface  is  the  large  opening  of  the  antrum  Hiyh- 
4* 
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morxanumy  which  is  a  pyramidal  cavity  with  thin  walls ;  the  walls 
are  grooved,  indicatiDg  the  passage  of  the  aDterior  and  posterior  dental 
nerves.  The  opening  is  diminished  hy  the  articulation  of  the  palate, 
inferior  turhinate,  and  ungaiform  hones^  to  a  small  orifice  which  opens 
into  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nose. 

The  nasal  proceu^  arises  from  the  superior  and  anterior  part  of  the 
bone.  It  is  broad  and  thin  below;  externally  it  gives  origin  to  the 
levator  labii  superioria  alsBqne  nasi  muscle,  internally  it  has  a  trans- 
verse ridee"  dividing  the  surface  unequally  for  the  inferior  turbinated 
bone.  The  anterior  edge'  *  articulates  with  the  nasal  bone,  the  supe- 
rior with  the  frontal,  and  the  posterior  edge' '  has  a  deep  groove,  which 
is  converted  into  a  bony  canal  for  the  lachrymal  sac  by  the  articula- 
tion of  the  OS  unguis. 

The  mcUar  process  is  a  rough  process  on  the  external  and  superior 
part  of  the  bone  for  articulation  with  the  malar  bone. 

The  alveolar  process  contains  the  sockets  for  eight  teeth. 

The  palate  process*  is  the  horissontal  roof  of  the  mouth  and  floor  of 
the  nose ;  uniting  behind  with  the  horizontal  part  of  the  palate  bone,*^ 
and  on  the  side  with  its  fellow,  from  which  latter  junction  or  suture 
there  arises  the  nasal  crista,  for  the  articulation  of  the  vomer.  The 
anterior  extremity'  is  the  anterior  nasal  spine.  Immediately  behind 
this  is  the  foramen  tncisivum^  which  contains  the  naso-palatine  nerve 
and  ganglion  of  Cloquet. 

PALATB    Bona. 

Situated  on  each  side  between  the  superior  maxillary  and  the  sphe- 
noid bone ;  the  figure  is  irregular  and  consists  of  three  parts. 

The  horizontal  part'  is  quadrilateral  in  its  shape  and  assists  in 
forming  the  floor  of  the  nostnl  and  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  suture^ be- 
tween it  and  its  fi^Uow  forms  a  part  of  the  nasal  crista  for  the  articu- 
lation of  the  vomer,  and  posteriorly  is  elongated  into  the  posterior 
nasal  spine ;» from  which  arises  the  azygos  uvuIsb  muscle. 

The  ascending  or  vertical  portion^  is  divided  on  its  internal  or  nasal 
flice  by  a  ridge,'  for  the  articulation  of  the  infe- 
Fig.  16.  rior  turbinated  bone ;  externally  it  has  a  rough 

articular  surface  for  the  superior  maxillary 
bone ;  upon  this  surface  is  a  groove,  converted 
into  the  posterior  palatine  foramen  or  canal  by 
this  articulation,  which  transmits  the  palatine 
nerve  and  artery.  Posteriorly  there  is  an  elon- 
gated triangular  process  called  pterygoid  j^  this 
process  has  three  grooves,  the  middle  of  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  pterygoid  fossa,  and  thoae 
on  each  side  receive  the  external"  and  inter- 
nal" plates  of  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphe- 
noid. 
The  upper  extremity  of  this  vertical  or  nasal  portion  is  formed  by 
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two  processes  separated  by  a  notch  which  is  converted  into  a  foramen, 
called  spheno-palatincy^  by  articulation  with  the  sphenoid  bone,  and 
transmits  the  spheno-palatine  artery  and  nerve.  The  anterior  pro- 
cess is  called  orbital^  forming  a  small  part  of  the  orbit  between  the 
ethmoid  and  superior  maxillary. 
The  posterior  is  the  pterygoid  apo'  Fig.  16. 

phjjftis;^  it  is  extremely  thin,  in- 
clines inwards  and  fits  upon  the 
base  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid. 

MALAR    BONE. 

Is  quadrangalar  in  shape,  and 
forms  the  prominence  of  the  cheek. 
It  consists  of  a  body  and  processes. 
The  botly  has  three  surfaces.  The 
external  or  facial  has  numerous 
small  perforations  for  arteries'  and 
nerves;  the  internal  or  orbital  is 
smooth  and  has  a  notch  which  limits 
the  spheno-maxillary  fissure  or  fora- 
men laoerum  inferius  of  the  orbit ; 
the  posterior  forms  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  temporal  or  sygomatic 
fb^sa. 

The  superior  process  is  the  frontal*  for  articulating  with  the  exter- 
nal angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone.  The  temporal  process*  pro- 
jects backwards  to  unite  in  forming  the  zygomatic  arch.  The  maxiU 
lart^^  is  triangular  and  roush,  for  articulating  with  the  malar  process 
of  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  The  bone  has  four  edges.  The 
superior*  is  curved  and  .continuous  with  the  orbital  ridge,  the  inferior 
gives  origin  to  the  zygomatic  and  masseter  muscles,  the  anterior 
articulates  with  the  superior  maxillary,  and  the  posterior  has  the  tem- 
poral fiiscia  connected  with  it. 

The  malar  bone  sometimes  contains  a  ca\ity  called  the  sinus 
jugalis,  especially  in  Mongolians  and  Malays. 


HASAL    BOITB. 


These  bones  unite  with  each  other  and  are  placed  between  the  nasal 
processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  bones.  The  shape  is  a  long  quad- 
rangle, but  in  Africans  it  is  frequently  triangular.  The  superior 
extremity  is  narrow  and  thick,  articulating  with  the  frontal  bone.  The 
inferior  is  thinner  and  broader,  having  the  cartilage  of  the  nose 
attached ;  the  internal  edge  articulates  with  its  fellow,  and  the  exter- 
nal has  a  spiral  groove,  whereby  it  is  overlapped  by  the  nasal  process 
of  the  superior  maxillary  above,  and  overlaps  the  process  below.  The 
anterior  surface  has  numerous  foramina  for  nutritious  vessels;  the 
posterior  contains  a  groove  for  the  internal  nasal  nerve. 
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UKOniFOBM    BONV. 

This  is  so  called  from  its  resemblaDce  to  a  finger  nail  (uDguis)  :  it 
is  also  called  lachrymal.     It  is  quadrangular,  flat,  and  small,  extremely 
thin  and  of^n  cribriform.     The  external  surface  *  forms  a  portion  of 
the  orbit  of  the  eye,  and  has  a  groove  in  firont,*  which 
Fig.  17.        completes  the  canal  for  the  lachrymal  sac.     From  its 
inferior  edge  there  projects  a  triangular  process'  which 
articulates  with  inferior  turbinated  bone.     The  edges^  *  • 
articulate  with  the  frontal^  ethmoid^  and  superior  max- 
illary bones. 

INFIBIOB    TUBBIRATEn    BOKB. 

This  is  a  porous  scroll,  placed  at  the  inferior  part  of 
the  nasal  cavity  below  the  ethmoid.  Its  posterior  end 
is  the  more  pointed.  Its  internal  surface  is  convex 
and  looks  towards  the  nose ;  the  external  gur/ace  has  a  broad  hook, 
processus  maxillaris,*  which  enters  the  antrum  Highmorianum,  and 
partly  closes  it  The  superior  edge  has  a  triangular  process  called 
lachrymal,  which  articulates  with  the  unguis.  The  portions  of  the 
edge  in  front  of  and  behind  this  process  rest  upon  ridges  of  the  nasal 
process  of  the  superior  maxillary  and  palate  bones;  there  is  frequently 
a  process  upon  this  edge  which  unites  it  with  the  ethmoid  bone. 

VOMBB. 

A  single  bone,  forming  a  large  portion  of  the  nasal  septum,  consist- 
ing of  two  plates  of  compact  structure.  It  is  a  flat  bone  with  four 
edges.  The  superior  is  the  thickest,  having  a  deep  groove  between 
two  lips  (alse)  for  the  reception  of  the  processus  azygos  of  the  sphe- 
noid. The  inferior  edge  is  the  longest,  articulating  with  the  nasal 
crista  of  the  palate  suture  of  the  superior  maxillary.  The  anterior 
unites  with  the  nasal  lamella  of  the  ethmoid,  and  the  posterior  is  thin, 
sharp;  and  concave^  separating  the  posterior  openings  of  the  nose. 

IBFBBIOB    MAXILLABT. 

Is  also  single,  having  a  parabolic  curve ;  placed  at  the  inferior  por- 
tion of  the  face.  It  consists  of  a  body  and  two  rami.  The  body  is 
convex  in  front  and  presents  in  its  middle  the  anterior  merttal  tuher- 
cle^OT  spine,  which  in  youthful  life  is  a  suture.  On  either  side  of  this 
is  a  large  hole,  called  the  anterior  mental  ^  foramen,  transmittitig  a 
part  of  the  inferior  alveolar  artery  and  nerve.  The  portion  of  the 
bone  between  these  two  foramina  is  called  the  chin.  The  posterior 
surface  of  the  chin  is  concave  and  has  the  posterior  mental  tubercle  in 
it«  middle,  upon  which  are  two  marks  on  each  side,  for  the  genio- 
byoglossus  and  genio-hyoid  muscles ;  on  either  side  of  this  tubercle 
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or  gpiue  is  a  fossa  for  the  insertion  of  the  digastricns.     Extending 

backwards  fipom  this  tubercle^  is  a  ridge*  called  mylohyoid,  for  the 

inascle  of  that  name;  above  this  ridge  is  a  shallow  fossa  for  the  sub- 

lingnal  gland ;  below  it  and  behind^  is  a  larger  one  for  the  submaxiU 

hiry  gland.     The  alveolar  proeeu 

contains  sockets  for  sixteen  teeth.  Fig.  18. 

The  inferior  edge  is  the  &a»«,  which 

18  thicker  in  front,  and   has  two 

comers  giving  a  squareness  to  the 

chin.  I 

The  ramns*  is  sonare,  and  at ' 
right  angles  to  the  ixkIy  in  man- 
hood; in  youth  and  old  age  it  is 
oblique ;  externally  it  is  rongh  for 
the  masseter  muscle^  anterior  to 
which  is  a  groove  for  the  facial 
artery.*  The  internal  face  has  a 
posterior  mental  foramen^"  for  the 
entrance  of  the  inferior  alveolar 
artery  and  nerve.  To  the  edge  of  this  foramen  is  attached  the  in- 
ternal lateral  ligament ;  near  it  is  a  groove*^  transmitting  the  mylo- 
hyoidean  nerve ;  below,  is  the  surface  for  the  insertion  of  the  internal 
pterygoid  mnscle.  The  angle'  is  rongh,  and  has  attached  to  it  the" 
stylo-maxillary  ligament  The  anterior  edge  of  the  ramns  is  continued 
into  the  external  oblique  ridge.* 

The  superior  part  of  the  ramus  has  two  processes  separated  by'*  the 
sigmoid  notch.  The  cortmoid  process  is  in  front,'*  and  is  triangular 
and  thin;  it  has  inserted  into  its  apex  the  temporal  muscle;  in  front 
there  is  a  groove  for  the  buccinator  muscle.  The  posterior  is  the  con- 
dyle**  articulating  in  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone.  The 
neck  is  narrow,  and  on  the  inside  of  it  is  a  fossa  for  the  insertion  of 
the  external  pterygoid  muscle. 

OF  THE  HEAD  IN  GENERAL. 

Sutures. — ^The  principal  sutures  of  the  head  are  the  roronaJ,  which 
unites  the  parietal  and  frontal  bones ;  the  Mggitaly  which  unites  the 
two  parietal  bones  in  the  adult,  and  in  a  child  extends  to  the  root  of 
the  nose ;  the  occipital,  which  joins  the  parietal  and  occipital  bones ; 
and  the  squamous,  uniting  the  squamous  part  of  the  temporal  and 
the  parietal  bones.  Besides  these  there  are  others  uniting  the  bones 
of  the  face.  That  part  of  the  suture  between  the  mastoid  and  parie* 
tal  bones,  is  called  addUamentum  mturse  squamosse;  and  that  suture 
between  the  mastoid  and  occipital,  is  called  additamentum  suturm 
occipitalis. 

Fontanels.  —  These  are  the  deficiencies  in  ossification  in  the  bones 
of  the  foetal  head.     The  anterior  is  large  and  quadrangular,  situated 
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at  the  junction  of  the  coronal  and  saggital  gutnres.  The  anterior  anglo 
is  the  meet  elongated.  The  posterior  is  small  and  triangalar,  and 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  lamhdoidal  and  saggital  sutures.  Besides 
these  there  are  two  sroaller  fontanels  on  either  side ;  one  is  in  the 
angle  of  the  temporal,  parietal,  and  occipital  bones,  and  the  other  is 
at  the  junction  of  the  temporal,  parietal,  and  sphenoid  bones. 

Ossa  Wormiana  or  7\nqueira  ,  are  small  bones,  irregular  in  shape 
and  number,  sometimes  found  in  the  sutures,  particularly  about  the 
middle  of  the  lamhdoidal.   They  have  a  distinct  point  of  ossification. 

The  diploe  is  the  cellular  bony  structure  between  the  external  and 
internal  or  vitreous  tables;  it  is  traversed  by  channels  lined  by  a 
venous  lining,  which  empty  partly  into  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater 
and  partly  into  the  emissaries  of  Santorini. 

The  cavify  of  the  cranium  is  about  six  and  a  half  inches  in  length, 
h've  in  breadth  and  ^yb  in  height.  When  the  calvaria  or  arch  of  the  - 
cranium  is  removed,  three  deep  fossae  are  observed  at  the  base  on  each 
side.  The  anterior  is  formed  by  the  frontal,  sphenoid,  and  ethmoid 
bones,  and  contains  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain;  the  middle  is 
formed  by  the  sphenoid  and  temporal  bones,  and  lodges  the  middle 
lobes ;  the  posterior  is  formed  by  the  occipital  and  temporal  boneSi 
and  contains  the  cerebellum. 

Orbital  cavity,  —  Is  formed  on  each  side  by  seven  bones. 

The  cavity  is  conical,  the  apex  being  formed  by  the  optic  foramen ; 
the  base  looks  outwards  and  is  somewhat  quadrangular.  The  sphe- 
noidal foramen  or  fissure  opens  into  the  orbit,  and  is  also  called 
foramen  lacerum  wperitu  ;  another  slit  or  fissure  between  the  sphe- 
noid and  maxillary  bones  being  the  foramen  lacerum  in/erivs.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  other  openings  into  the  orbit  already  mentioned 
in  the  description  of  each  bone. 

Nnsal  Cavity, — This  is  an  irregular  cavity,  separated  from  its 
fellow  bv  the  nasal  septum.  It  has'  three  distinct  passages  or  mea- 
tuses. The  superior  is  between  the  superior  and  middle  turbinated 
bones,  and  has  opening  into  it  the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells,  the 
sphenoidal  cells,  and  the  spheno-palatine  foramen.  The  middle  is 
between  the  middle  and  inferior  turbinated  bones,  and  has  opening 
into  it  the  frontal  sinus,  anterior  ethmoidal  cells,  and  the  antrum, 
usually.  The  inferior  is  the  lai^st,  and  between  the  inferior  tur- 
binated bone  and  the  floor  of  the  cavity;  into  it  opens  the  nasal 
duct.  The  .opening  into  the  nasal  cavity  in  front  is  called  the  anterior 
nares;  the  opening  behind  posterior  nares. 

Zygomatic  fossay  also  called  temporal,  is  the  large  fossa  on  either 
side  of  the  head,  formed  by  the  parietal,  sphenoid,  temporal,  and 
frontal  bones,  and  bounded  externally  by  the  zygoma.  The  temporal 
muscle  occupies  nearly  the  whole  fossa. 

Pterygo-Maanllary  Fossa  or  FUsure, — This  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sygomatic  fossa,  and  formed  by  the  sphenoid,  palate,  and  superior 
maxillary  bones.     It  is  triangular,  and  the  base  is  upwards.     The 
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gMiglion  of  Meckel  is  oontaioed  id  it,  which  gives  off  branches  going 
through  the  fonuDina  which  opens  upon  this  fossa.  It  is  continaous 
with  Uie  foramen  lacemm  inferius  or  spheno-maxillary  slit. 

Facial  Angle. — ^This  is  formed  by  drawing  a  straight  line  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  frontal  bone  to  the  anterior  nasal  spine,  and  inter- 
secting it  at  this  latter  point  by  another  drawn  through  the  external 
meatus  anditorins.  It  establishes  a  relation  between  the  cranium  and 
the  &ee.  The  smaller  the  angle  the  more  inferior  is  the  conformation. 
Bj  comparing  the  heads  of  the  great  races  of  the  world,  it  is  fonnd 
to  be  80^  to  85^  in  Europeans,  75^  in  the  copper-coloured  or  Mongo- 
lians, and  70^  iu  Negroes. 

In  the  Afiican  head  these  additional  anatomical  peculiarities  will 
frequently  be  found.  The  temporal  fossa  is  large,  and  the  temporal 
ridges  are  more  nearly  approximated. 

The  pterygoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid  project  in  a  line  parallel 
with  the  facial  line  and  thereby  alter  the  shape  of  the  posterior  nares. 

The  condyloid  processes  of  the  occiput  are  often  divided  into  two 
portions  by  a  ridge  or  groove. 

The  lower  boundary  of  the  anterior  nares  is  deficient  in  a  sharp 
ridge  which  characterizes  the  Caucasian  head.  In  these  peculiar 
features  the  African  adult  head  seems  permanently  to  retain  marks 
which  are  generally  found  to  belong  to  the  foetal  head. 

HTOID  BONE. 

This  bone  is  situated  in  the  neck  and  connected  with  the  root  of 
the  tongue  and  upper  part  of  the  larynx. 
It  is   shaped  like  the  Greek  v,  the  con-  Fig-  19. 

vexity  being  in  front.  It  does  not  articu- 
late with  any  other  bone.  It  consists  of  a 
body  and  four  comna.  The  bodtf^  is 
quadrilateral,  convex  in  front,  and  con- 
cave behind.  The  front  surface  gives 
origin  and  insertion  to  muscles  of  the 
neck,  and  has  a  well-marked  projection. 
The  greater  oomua*  are  about  an  inch  in 

length,  and  in  early  life  united  to  the  body  by  means  of  cartilage  and 
ligaments ;  they  are  flattened,  project  backwards,  and  terminate  in  a 
head  or  tubercle.  They  give  origin  and  insertion  to  muscles  of  the 
neck.  The  le$ier  comua,*  are  attached  at  the  junction  of  the  body 
and  great  comua;  they  are  cartilaginous  usually,  and  of  a  few  lines 
in  length.     To  them  are  attached  the  stylo-hyoid  ligaments. 

UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

The  upper  extremity  is  divided  into  the  shoulder,  arm,  foieann, 
and  hand. 
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Tlie  shoulder  consists  of  two  bones,  the  scapula  and  the  clavicle. 
Scapula. — The  shoulder  blade  of  common  language.     Placed  on 
the  back  part  of  the  thorax  between  the  second  and  seventh  ribs.     It 
is  thin,  flat,  and  triangular ;  has  two  surfaces,  three  edges,  and  three 
angles. 

The  anterior /ace  is  a  concavity  called  cosfa  or  venter,  divided  by 
ridges,  and  giving  origin  to  the  subscapular  muscle.  The  posterior 
face  is  the  dorsum^  divided  by  the  spine  into  two  fosssB ;  the  fossa 
supra-spinata,'  giving  origin  to  the  supra-spinatus  muscle,  and  the  fossa 
infra-spinata,'  giving  origin  to  the  infra-spinatus  muscle. 

The  spine'*'  is  a  rough  ridge  running  obliquely  across  the  dorsum, 
and  terminating  in  the  acromion  process.  The  edge  of  the  spine 
gives  origin  to  the  deltoid,  and  insertion  to  the  trapezius  muscles; 
near  the  base  of  the  scapula  the  spine  has  a  small  triangular  surfiioe," 
over  which  plays  the  trapezius  tendon.  The  acromion  process  is  flat 
and  triangular,  has  a  small  articular  mark''  in  front  for  articulation 
with  the  clavicle. 

Internal  edge  or  hase. — Is  the  longest,  and  nearly  parallel  •  with  the 
vertebral  column ;  has  an  external  lip  for  the  insertion  of  the  rhom- 
boid muscles,  and  an  internal  one  for  the  serratus  anticus. 

External  edge,  —  Is  thick/  and  contains  tifosta  giving  origin  to 

the  teres  minor  muscle.  At  the 
upper  part  of  this  fossa  is  a  rough 
mark  for  the  origin'  of  the  long  head 
of  the  triceps. 

Superior  edge, — Is  thin  and  small/ 
and  has  a  notch  called  ooracoid,^ 
which  is  converted  into  a  foramen  by 
a  ligament,  and  transmits  the  supra- 
scapular arteiT  and  nerve.  Near  this 
notch  arises  the  omo-hyoid  muscle. 

Superior angle,^^ — ^Almost  a  right 
angle,  and  has  the  levator  an^ili 
muscle  inserted  into  it 

Inferior  angle. — Is  the  most  point- 
ed,^ and  gives  origin  by  its  pogterior 
surfaee  to  the  teres  major  muscle,  and 
is  connected  with  the  latissimus  dorsi. 
External  angle. — Presents  a  largo 
articular  cavity,*  called  glenoid^  upon 
a  narrow  neck.  This  cavity  is  oval 
and  shallow ;  and  at  its  summit  is  a 
mark  showing  the  origin  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  muscle. 

Coracoid  process.  —  This  projects  forwards  and  outwards  from  the 
neck,'*  in  a  curved  manner.  Its  tip  has  marks  for  the  insertion  of  the 
pectoralb  minor  and  ako  for  the  origin  of  the  short  head  of  the  biceps 
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and  ooraco-brachialb.     Its  baee  has  a  tubercle  to  which  is  attached 
the  eonoid  ligament. 

OLAVICLl. 

A  long  bone  placed  transrersely  at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of 
the  thorax,  resembling  in  shape  the  italic/.  It  articulates  with  the 
sternum  and  scapula.  The  sternal  two-thirds  is  convex  anteriorly, 
and  the  humeral  third  concave  anteriorly.  The  upper  surface  has  a 
depression  near  the  sternal  extremity,  showing  the  origin  of  the 
Btemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle.  The  inferior  surface  has  a  roughness 
near  the  sternal  extremity  for  the  rhomboid  or  costo-clavicular  liga- 
ment, and  near  the  humeral  extremity  a  tubercle  and  ridge  for  the 
ooraoo-clavicular  ligament ;  the  space  between  these  two  marks  is  for 
the  insertion  of  the  subclavius  muscle.  The  anterior  edge  gives 
origin  by  its  sternal  two-thirds  to  the  pectoralis  major,  and  by  its 
humeral  third  to  the  deltoid.  The  posterior  edge  has  a  foramen  for 
the  nutritious  artery. 

The  itemal  extremity  is  thick  and  triangular,  with  a  sur&ce  for  ar- 
ticulation with  the  sternum ;  the  posterior  and  inferior  comer  of  it  is 
elongated,  which  contributes  to  the  strength  of  the  articulation.  The 
kumerai  extremity  is  fiat  and  spongy,  with  an  articular  face  for  the 
acromion  process  of  the  scapula. 

In  the  male  the  bone  is  shorter,  thicker,  and  more  curved  than  in 
the  female. 

BVXERU8. 

The  arm-bone  is  cylindrical,  and  reaches  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
elbow.  The  superior  extremity  presents  a  hemispherical  head*  for 
articulation  with  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula,  separated  by  a 
deep  groove,  the  anatomical  neck,*  from  the  shaft  of  the  bone.  Below 
this  groove  are  two  tuberosities ;  the  greater,^  is  the  external,  and  it 
has  three  facets  for  the  insertion  of  the  supra  and  infra-spinatus,  and 
teres  minor  muscles ;  the  leaaery  on  the  inner  side,^  is  for  the  insertion 
of  the  Bubscapularis.  These  tuberosities  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  groove,*  called  bicipital,  in  which  plays  the  tendon  of  the 
long  hesd  of  the  biceps  muscle.  The  anterior  or  external  edge''  of 
this  groove  has  the  pectoralis  major  muscle  inserted  into  it,  and  the 
posterior*  or  internal  edge,  receives  the  latissimus  and  teres  major 
muscles.  The  snrgical  neck  is  between  the  insertion  of  these  muscles 
and  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus.  About  the  middle  of  the 
shaft,  and  upon  its  outer  side,  is  a  triangular  roughness"  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  deltoid ;  on  the  inner  side  and  a  little  below  is  a  ridge  for 
the  insertion  of  the  ooraoo-brachialis :  '*  below  this  ridge  is  the  nutri- 
tious foramen,  and  above  it  is  a  shallow  spiral  groove  for  the  musculo- 
spiral  nerve  and  profunda  major  artery. 

The  inferior  extremity  is  flat  and  broad  j  anteriorly  it  is  covered  by 
the  brachialb  anticus  muscle,  and  posteriorly  by  the  triceps.  £xter- 
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Fig.  21.  nally,  there  is  a  ridge  ^  leading  to  the  external 

condyhy^*  from  which  arise  the  supinator  and  ex- 
tensor muscles.  Internally  a  ridge  ^  leads  to  the 
internal  conclyle^^^  which  is  more  prominent  than 
the  external,  and  from  which  arise  the  flexcur  mus- 
cles of  the  forearm  and  the  pronator  radii  teres. 

The  articular  sur&ce  at  the  elbow  consists  of  a 
hemispherical  head"  for  the  radius,  and  an  irregu- 
lar cylinder"  for  the  ulna.  Above  this  articidat 
surface,  and  in  front,  is  a  fossa, '^  <»Llled  the  hstet 
sigmoid  cavity^  which  receives  the  coronoid  pro- 
cess of  the  ulna  in  extreme  flexion ;  behind  is  a 
larger  fossa,  the  greater  pgmoidj  for  the  olecranon 
in  extreme  extension.  Sometimes  these  fossse.are 
oonneoted  by  an  opening. 


Fig.  22. 


The  forearm  consbts  of  two  bones — ^Radius  and 
Ulna. 

The  Ulna  is  the  longer,  and  is  placed  on  the 
inner  side,  reaching  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist 

The  upper  extremity  is  the  lai^r,  and  has  a 
hook-like  process  behind,^  called  decranony  to 
which  is  inserted  the  triceps  extensor  cubiti.  In 
front,  is  the  coronoid  processy^  the  base  of  which 
has  a  roughness  for  the  insertion  of  the  brachialis 
anticus  muscle.  Between  the  olecranon  and  coro- 
noid processes,  is  the  greater  sigmoid  cavity,*  for 
articulation  with  the  humerus:  continuous  with 
this  is  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity'  upon  the  outside 
of  the  coronoid  process,  for  the  articulation  of  the 
head  of  the  radius.  Behind  the  lesser  sigmoid 
cavity,  is  a  triangular,  uneven  surface,  for  the 
insertion  of  the  anconeus  muscle.  This  surfeoe  is 
limited  by  a  ridge  giving  origin  to  the  supinator 
radii  brevis  muscle. 

The  body  is  prismatic ;  the  anterior  surface '  is 
occupied  in  its  upper  three-fourths  by  the  flexor 
profundus,  and  in  the  lowest  fourth,  by  the  pro- 
nator quadratus  muscle.  The  posterior  surface  is 
occupied  by  the  extensors  of  the  thumb  and  the 
indicator  muscle. 

The  external  edge^  is  the  sharpest,  and  to  it  is 
attached  the  interosseous  ligament. 

The  lower  extremity  has  a  small  rounded  head,' 
the  outer  side  of  which  has  a  smooth  articular  sur- 
face for  the  radius.     From  the  inner  side,  there 
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projecto*  ihe  Mtyloid  proceUy  to  which  is  attached  the  internal  lateral 
ligament;  behind  this  process  is  a  groove^  in  which  glides  the  tendon 
of  the  extensor  carpi  olnaris  mnscle. 

BADIU8. 

It  18  placed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  nlna,  and  is  slightly  curved 
and  prismatic. 

The  tuperiar  extremity  has  a  rounded  head,"  the  rim  of  which  is 
smooth.  The  internal  part  plays  in  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  head  has  a  cup-like  depression  for  articulation 
with  the  humerus.  Beneath  the  head  is  the  neck,^  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  bone.  Below  the  neck,  and  on  the  inner  side,  is  the  tuber" 
dcy^*  rough  below  and  smooth  above;  for  the  insertion  of  the  biceps 
muscle. 

The  body  is  prismatic ;  anteriorly,  the  mirface  gradually  increases 
in  breadth,*^  giving  origin  to  the  flexor  loneus  pollicis,  and  receiving 
the  insertion  of  the  pronator  quadratus  muscle.  The  posterior  surface 
18  occupied  by  the  extensor  major  of  the  thumb  and  the  indicator 
muscles.  The  external  surface  is  curved,  and  has  a  roughness  about 
the  middle  for  the  insertion  of  the  pronator  radii  teres  muscle,  above 
which  and  below  the  tubercle  is  the  space  occupied  by  the  insertion 
of  the  supinator  radii  brevis  muscle. 

The  inferior  extremity  is  thick  and  triangular.  The  articulating 
surface  of  the  extremity  ^  is  concave  and  divided  by  a  ridge.  It  n- 
ticulates  with  the  scaphoid  and  lunare.  Continuous  with  this  articu- 
lar surface  is  a  smaller  one  on  the  internal  aspect  of  the  extremity  for 
the  articulation  of  the  ulna.  Externally  there  is  a  styloid  process,** 
for  the  attachment  of  the  externa]  lateral  ligament. 

Near  a  ridge  which  terminates  in  the  styloid  process,  is  inserted 
ihe  supinator  radii  loneus.  Upon  the  dorsal  view  of  this  extremity 
of  the  bone,  are  three  large  grooves,  each  divided  into  smaller  ones. 
The  groove  near  the  supinator  ridge  transmits  the  tendons  of  the 
extensor  ossis  metacarpi  poUicis  and  the  extensor  minor  poUicis ;  the 
groove  in  the  middle  is  the  broadest  and  most  shallow,  transmitting 
the  tendons  of  the  radial  extensors }  and  the  eroove  nearest  the  ulna 
transmits  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  communis,  indicator,  and  exten- 
sor major  poUicis.  The  portion  of  the  groove  occupied  by  the  latter 
18  very  deep. 

HAND. 

The  hand  consists  of  the  carpus,  metacarpus,  and  digiti. 

The  0ARPU8  or  wrist  is  oblong,  the  greatest  diameter  being  trans- 
verse. The  dorsal  surface  is  convex,  and  the  palmar  surface  is 
concave,  with  four  prominences.  This  concavity  transmits  the  flexor 
tendons. 

It  consists  of  eight  bones  arrayed  in  two  rows.     The  bones  of  the 
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Fig.  28. 


superior  row  are  tlie  scaphoid,  lunare,  mnpt/orm,  and  pisiform. 
Those  of  the  inferior  row  are  the  trapeziumy  trapezoides,  magnum^ 
and  unciform. 

Scaphoid, — ^Is  on  the  radial  side,  and  resemhles  a  boat ;  has  a  large 
convex  surface  superiorly  for  the  ra- 
dius, and  inferiorly  a  deep  concavity 
for  the  magnum.  It  articulates  in 
front  with  the  trapezium  and  trape* 
zoides,  and  on  the  inside  with  the 
lunare. 

Lunare, — Of  a  cresoentic  figure,  has 
a  convex  surface  superiorly  for  the 
radius,  and  a  concavity  in  front  for 
the  magnum,  articulates  on  the  inside 
with  the  cuneiform. 

Cuneiform. — Wedge-shaped,  or  py- 
ramidal. Inferiorly  it  articulates  with 
the  unciform.  Distinguished  by  a 
circular  facet  on  its  palmar  snr&ce  for 
the  pisiform. 

Pisiform,  —  Pea- like    bone,    forms 

one  of  the  prominences  in  the  palm  of 

the  hand,  has  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  muscle  inserted  into  it,  and  has 

but  one  articular  mark,  which   is   for  the  cuneiform.     It  is  the 

smallest  bone  of  the  carpus. 

Trapezium, — Has  the  most  numerous  snriaces  and  angles.     The 

largest  articular  surface  is  for  the  thumb ;  two  othere,  joining  each 

other,  are  for  the  scaphoid  and  trapezoides.     On  the  palmar  surface 

is  a  ridge  and  a  deep  groove  for  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  tendon. 

Trapezoides. — Is  the  smallest  bone  of  this  row.     It  is  a  four-sided 

Syramid  with  its  apex  towards  the  palm;   its  dorsal  surface  is  the 
ase  and  inclines  inwards. 
Magnum.  —  The  largest  bone  of  the  wrist.     Has  a  rounded  head 
looking  backwards ;  the  body  is  quadrilateral. 

Unciform,  —  Distinguished  by  a  hook-like  process,  resembling  a 


surface:   this  gives  origin  to  the  flexor 


finger-nail,  on   its   palmar 
brevis  minimi  digiti. 

MBTA0ARPU8. 

Consists  of  five  bones,  each  having  a  head,  shaft,  and  base. 

The  head  is  rounded,  articulating  with  the  first  phalanx ;  a  rough- 
ness on  each  side  indicates  the  attachment  of  the  lateral  ligament. 

The  base  is  the  superior  extremity,  and  is  rough  and  quadrilateral^ 
having  articular  marks  on  the  extremity  and  either  side. 

The  hodi/  or  shaft  is  prismoid,  having  impressions  on  its  sides  for 
the  interossei  muscles. 

The  frst  is  short  and  thick,  and  belongs  to  the  thumb.     Its  base 
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Pig.  24. 


has  bnt  one  articular  rorfaoe,  and  thai  is  for  the  trapezium.  Its 
head  is  not  very  spherical^  and  its  palmar  surface  articulates  with  the 
sesamoid  bones. 

The  second  is  the  longest,  and  belongs  to  the  index  fiuger;  it  has 
a  notch  at  its  base  for  articuladDg  with 
the  trapezoid  ;  and  a  lateral  articular  mark 
upon  one  side  only :  a  mark  upon  its  dor- 
sal sur&ce  indicates  the  iDsertion  of  the 
extensor  carpi  radialis  longior. 

The  third  has  a  triangular  base  with 

an  articular  mark  on  each  side,  aud  on 

its  dorsum   one  for  the  extensor  carpi 

nivalis  brevior. 

The  fourth  is    much  smaller.     The 

external  lateral  sur&ce  of  its  base  is 

double. 
The  Jifth  is  the  smallest.     Its  base 

has  but  one  lateral  surface,  and  that  is 

external   and    single.     Internally   there 

is  a  tubercle  at  the  base  for  the  extensor 

carpi  nlnaris. 

f  IHOERS. 

The  fingers  contain  three  bones  called 
phalanges  :  the  thumb  has  but  two. 

First  row.^^^-The  phalanges  of  this  rOw  are  the  largest,  convex  on 
their  d<»«d,  and  flat  on  the  palmar  surface.  The  superior  extremity 
has  a  single  concavity  for  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone.  The 
inferior  extremitv  has  two  convexities  separated  by  a  groove.  A 
roughness  on  either  side  of  this  extremity,  indicates  the  attachment 
of  the  lateral  ligament.  The  ridges  extending  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other  are  for  the  theca  of  the  flexor  tendons. 

Second  row, ^—ThesQ  are  smaller.  The  superior  extremity  has 
two  concavitieSi  separated  by  a  ridge;  the  inferior  ^wo  convexities, 
separated  by  a  groove.  The  ridge  on  either  side  of  the  body  has  the 
theca  and  tendon  of  the  flexor  sublimis  attached  to  it 

Third  row.  ^ — These  are  the  smallest,  and  differ  much  from  the 
other  rows,  having  but  one  articular  extremity,  which  is  the  superior, 
having  two  concavides  and  a  ridge.  The  inferior  extremity  is  flat- 
tened, thin,  and  rough. 

The  middle  finger  (impudicus')  is  the  longest  The  ring  finger 
(anntUaris)  is  the  next  in  size.  The  forefinger  (indicator')  is  thicker 
than  the  last     The  little  finger  (aurictdaris')  is  the  smallest 

Sesamoid  bones.  —  These  are  four  in  number — two  being  placed 
upon  the  palmar  side  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
of  each  thumb,  imbedded  with  the  short  flexor  tendon. 
6» 
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LOWER  EXTREMITY. 


The  femur  is  tbe  longest  bone  in  the  bodj;  reachiDg  from  tlie  aceta- 
bulum to  the  kuee. 

The  superior  extremity  presents  a  spherical  Tiead,^  which  has  a 
depression  upon  it  for  the  ligamentum  teres.     The  part  between  tbe 
head  and  shaft  is  the  necky^  which  is  shorter  and 
Fig.  25.  more  horizontal  in  old  persons  and  in  females. 

Externally  is  the  trochanter  wia/or,*a  large  pro- 
cess having  an  oval  mark  in  front  for  the  gluteus 
minimus ;  and  above  a  double  mark  for  the  glu- 
teus medius ;  the  tip  has  the  pyriformis  inserted 
into  it,  and  behind  the  tip  is  the  digital  fosKgj 
into  which  are  inserted  the  gemelli  and  obturator 
muscles.  Below  and  on  the  inner  side  is  the 
lesser  trochanter^^'mU}  which  is  inserted  the  psoas 
magnus,  and  iliacus  intemus  muscles.  A  ridge 
between  the  trochanters  behind,  indicates  the  in- 
sertion of  the  quadratus  femoris,  and  a  corre- 
sponding one  in  front/  which  is  less  distinct, 
serves  for  the  connexion  of  the  capsular  ligament. 
The  inferior  exiremify  is  broader  than  the 
upper,  and  is  divided  by  a  fossa  in  front,  and  a 
notch  behind,  into  two  condyles.  The  internal 
condyle  seems  to  be  much  the  longer,^  and  is  in 
reality  somewhat  so ;  its  internal  surface"  gives 
origin  to  the  internal  lateral  ligament  and  its  pos- 
terior to  the  gastrocnemius  muscle;  its  external 
surface  assists  in  forming  the  notch,  and  has  a 
roughness  in  front  for  the  posterior  crucial  liga- 
ment. 

The  external  condyle^conttihuiea  by  its  internal 
surface  to  form  the  notch,  and  has  a  roughness 
behind  for  the  anterior  crucial  ligament  Its 
posterior  surface  gives  origin  to  the  popliteus,  plan- 
taris,  and  gastrocnemius  muscles,  and  its  external 
to  the  external  lateral  ligament.  *°  The^oMa  in  front,  is  unequally 
divided  between  the  condyles,  the  larger  and  flatter  portion  belonging 
to  the  external.     In  this  fossa  plays  the  patella. 

The  shaft  of  the  bone  is  curved  anteriority  and  is  covered  in  front 
by  the  origin  of  crurseus  muscle.  Posteriorly  there  is  a  rough  ridge 
called  linea  a»pera  (Fig.  26),  which  consists  of  two  lips  having  a  ten- 
dency to  separate  above  and  below.  The  inner  lip  shows  the  inser- 
tion of  the  pectineus  muscle,>*  of  the  adductor  brevis,***  and  of  the 
adductor  magnus  *■■     This  last  insertion  occupies  this  inner  lip  in 
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n/>arlj  its  whole  length ;  so  also  does  the  origin  of  the  vastus  internos. 
The  outer  lip  has  inserted  into  it  the  gluteus  maxi- 
mu8,«"  and  also  gives  origin  to  the  vastus  extemus.  Fig.  26. 

and  the  short  head  of  the  bioeps  flexor  cruris.* 


PATILLA. 


The  patella  is  the  largest  sesamoid  hone  in  the 
body,  and  commonly  called  the  knee-pan.  It  is 
flat  and  triangular;  thick  and  broad  above,  and 
thin  and  pointed  below.  The  anterior  turface  is 
covered  bj  integument;  ihe po$terior  is  a  smooth 
articular  surface  divided  by  a  ridge  unequally— 
the  external  portion  is  the  larger  and  flatter^ 
adapted  to  a  corresponding  surface  of  the  femur. 

The  superior  edge  is  thick,  and  has  the  tendon 
of  the  rectus  inserted  into  it.  The  inferior  is 
pointed|  and  to  it  is  attached  the  ligament  of  the 
patella. 


The  tibia  is  longer  and  thicker  than  the  fibula. 
It  is  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  leg,  and  com- 
monly called  the  shin-bone.  The  superior  extrem- 
ity, or  headj  is  large  and  thick,  presenting  an  oval 
articular  surface  for  articulating  with  the  femur. 
This  surface  is  divided  by  a  pyramidal  eminence, 
the  ttpiTuna  proceuf  into  two  surfaces,  both  of 
which  are  oval,  but  the  internal  is  longer  and 
deeper;  to  the  base  of  this  spinous  process  are 
attached  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  the  crucial 
ligaments;  in  a  depression  upon  its  summit  is  fastened  the  posterior 
end  of  the  external  semilunar  cartilage.     (Fig.  27.) 

An  enlargement  upon  either  side  of  the  head  are  called  tuberosi- 
ties or  condyles;  upon  the  posterior  part  of  the  external  con<li/h^  is  a 
small  articular  face,  looking  downwards,  for  the  head  of  the  fibula, 
upon  the  posterior  part  of  the  internal  c&ndyl^  is  a  depression  for  the 
insertion  of  the  semi-membranosus  tendon. 

Below  the  head,  and  in  front,  is  a  prominent  tubercle*  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  ligament  of  the  patella,  and  above  it  a  smoothness  corre- 
sponding with  its  bursa;  below  the  head,  and  behind,  is  a  triangular 
surface,^  occupied  by  the  poplitaeus  muscle,  limited  by  an  oblique 
ridge*  (Fig.  28),  which  gives  origin  to  the  soleus  muscle. 

The  bodf/  is  prismatic.  Its  internal  surface*  (Fig.  27)  is  smooth 
and  covered  by  the  skin ;  the  external  surface'  gives  origin  to  the 
tibialis  anticus  and  extensor  communis  digitorum ;  from  the  posterior 
surface  arise  the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor  communis  digitorum. 
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The  anterior  edge'  (Fig.  27)  is  sharp  and  saperficial,  gonferallj 
curved  with  some  resemblance  to  the  italic  /;  the  external  has  a 
ridge  for  the  attachment  of  the  interosseous  ligament^  and  the  m- 


iemal  is  rounded,  haying  the  sartorius,  gracilis^  and  semi-tendinoeus 
inserted  into  it  at  its  upper  part. 

The  inferior  extremity  is  smaller  than  the  superior,  and  four-sided. 
Over  the  anterior  surface  pass  the  extensor  tendons ;  on  the  pofterior 
is  a  slight  fossa*  (Fig.  28)  for  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  poUi- 
cis ;  externally  there  is  a  rough  triangular  fossa  for  the  articulation 
of  the  fibula ;  and  internally  there  is  a  large  process,  called  the  in- 
ternal malleolus*  (^ig-  2^))  behind  which  is  an  oblique  fossa,  trans- 
mitting the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor  longus  digi- 
torum  pedis.  The  inferior  extremity  of  the  malleolus  is  notched  for 
the  attachment  of  the  intemallateral  ligament;  its  internal  surface  is 
superficial ;  its  external  surface  is  continuous  with  the  quadrangular 
concavity  at  the  extremity  of  the  bone^  for  the  articulation  of  the 
astragalus. 


The  fibula  is  a  long  thin  bone  placed  upon  the  outside  of  the  leg, 
*nd  somewhat  posteriorly  at  the  upper  part  (Fig.  27  *,  Fig.  28  *).     It 
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Fig.  29. 


is  sligiitly  twisted  in  its  appearance,  and  has  a  convexity  backwards. 
The  superior  extremity  or  head  is  thick  and  large,  and  articulates 
with  the  external  condyle  of  the  tibia.  External  to  this  articular  sur- 
face, is  a  mark  for  the  attachment  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  of 
the  knee-joint,  terminated  behind  by  a  styloid  process^  for  the  insertion 
of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps. 

The  body  is  prismatic,  and  has  three  surfaces;  the  external  of 
which  is  the  broadest,  and  commencing  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the 
bone  above,  winds  around  it,  so  as  to  terminate  upon  its  posterior  side 
below.  The  upper  two-thirds  of  this  surface  give  origin  to  the  pero- 
neus  longus  and  brevis ;  the  lower  third  terminates  in  a  groove,  which 
indicates  the  course  of  the  tendons  of  these  muscles.  The  internal 
face  looks  towards  the  tibia,  and  is  divided  longitudinally  by  a  ridge^ 
to  which  is  attached  the  interosseous  ligament ; 
the  space  in  front  of  which  gives  origin  to  the 
extensor  proprius  pollicis,  and  the  extensor 
communis  digitorum;  and  the  space  behind 
gives  origin  to  the  tibialis  posticus.  The  pos- 
terior surfiuie  is  also  spiral,  and  gives  origin 
to  the  raros^  and  the  flexor  longus  pollicis 
muscles. 

The  inferior  extremity  terminates  in  the  tscr 
temal  maUeoluSy^ which,  is  longer  and  flatter 
than  the  internal.  Its  external  surface  is  super- 
ficial and  triangular;  its  internal  has  a  smooth 
articular  surface  for  the  astragalus.  The  ex- 
tremity is  pointed,  and  often  called  the  coronoid 
proce8s,^im mediately  within  which  is  a  rough 
depression  for  the  external  lateral  ligament. 

FOOT  (Fig.  29). 

It  oonusts  of  the  tarsus,  metatarsus,  and  pha- 
langes. The  TARSUS  consists  of  seven  bones, 
vis. :  08  calcis,  astragalus,  cuboid,  scaphoid,  and 
three  cuneiform. 

Os  Calcis?— ThiB  is  the  largest  of  the  tarsal 
bones,  and  constitutes  the  heel.  Its  figure  is  longi- 
tudinal Superiorly  it  has  two  articular  surfaces  for  the  astragalus,  sepa- 
rated by  a  deep  groove,  in  which  is  fastened  the  interosseous  ligament. 
The  posterior  portion  is  convex  and  the  larger  of  the  two.  The  ante- 
rior is  narrow,  concave,  and  divided  by  a  small  groove  into  two  parts. 

The  internal  surface  has  a  deep  concavity,  called  the  sinuosity,  for 
the  passage  of  tendons,  vessels,  and  nerves  of  the  sole  of  the  foot 
The  external  surface  is  covered  by  the  skin,  and  has  two  grooves  for 
the  tendons  of  the  peroneous  longus  and  brevis.  The  inferior  sur- 
face has  two  tuberosities  behind,  of  which  the  internal  is  the  broader 
and  larger ;  and  also  one  in  front.     These  tuberosities  give  origin  to 
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mtucles  and  HgameDts.  The  posterior  extremity'  is  roiigb  aod  promi- 
nent in  its  inferior  half,  into  which  is  inserted  the  tendo  Achillis ; 
the  superior  half  is  smooth,  corresponding  with  the  hursa.  The  an^ 
ierwr  extremity  presents  two  processes,  called  the  greater  and  lesser 
apophyses ;  the  greater  is  external  and  helow,  and  has  a  flat  triangular 
articular  surface  for  the  cuboid  bone,  surmounted  by  a  rough  projec- 
tion. The  lesser  apophysis  (sustentaculum  tali)  is  a  blunt  hook  pro- 
jecting forwards  and  upwaids,  haying  an  articular  concayity  above, 
constituting  that  portion  of  the  superior  surface  of  the  bone,  which 
articulates  with  the  astragalus;  upon  its  inferior  surface  is  a  groove 
for  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis. 

Astragalus^ — Is  next  in  size  to  the  os  calcis.  It  consists  of  a  body 
and  a  h^.  Superiorly  the  body  presents  a  large  articular  convexity 
for  the  tibia;  continuous  with  this,  on  either  side,  is  an  articular  sur- 
face for  the  malleoli ;  that  upon  the  external  side  is  the  larger ;  ift/e- 
riorly  is  a  concavity,  divided  by  a  deep  rough  groove  for  the  interos- 
seous ligament;  posteriorly,  is  a  slight  groove  for  the  flexor  longus 
pollicis. 

The  he€td*  is  upon  the  anterior  portion  of  the  bone.  1|  presents  a 
large  anterior  convexity,  the  Jiorizontal  diameter  of  which  n  the  great- 
est. On  the  internal  side  of  the  head  is  a  small  triangular  surface, 
which  rests  upon  the  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament.  The  head  is  united 
to  the  body  by  a  narrow  portion  called  the  neck,  which  has  a  depres- 
sion superiorly  and  inferioriy. 

Scaphoid,* — Is  oval,  thicker  above  than  it  is  below;  posteriorly  it 
has  a  deep  concavity  for  the  head  of  the  astn^lus ;  anteriorly y  an 
articular  convexity,  divided  by  ridges  into  three  triangular  facets  for 
the  cuneiform  bones.  Internally,  is  a  tubercle  for  the  insertion  of 
the  tibialis  posticus  tendon ;  and  externally,  there  is  sometimes  a  small 
articular  face  for  the  cuboid. 

Cuboid.* — Placed  at  the  outer  portion  of  the  foot,  is  somewhat 
cuboidal  in  shape;  superiorly,  it  is  rough  and  convex;  inferioriy,  is 
a  prominent  ridge  for  the  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament,  and  in  front  of 
this  ridge  b  a  groove,  commencing  at  the  external  edge,  and  running 
obliqxtely  forward,  in  which  plays  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus ; 
internally,  it  articulates  with  the  external  cuneiform ;  anteriorly,  with 
the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones;  posteriorly,  is  a  semi-spiral  sur- 
fiice  for  the  greater  apophysis  of  the  os  calcis. 

Interned  Cuneiform^ — Is  the  largest  of  the  three  cuneiform  bonefl. 
It  is  wedge-shaped,  and  is  placed  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  foot. 
The  small  extremity  of  the  wedge  looks  upwards.  Its  internal  sur- 
face is  convex,  and  immediately  beneath  the  skin ;  its  eoctemal  sur- 
ftce  is  concave,  and  has  articuhu*  marks  for  the  second  cuneiform  and 
the  second  metatarsal  bones;  anteriorly,  is  the  largest  articular  sur- 
face, for  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  big  toe ;  posteriorly ^  is  a  trian- 
gular articular  cavity  for  the  scaphoid,  with  the  base  downwards,  ^e 
inferior  surface  of  the  bone,  or  the  base  of  the  wedge,  b  rounded  into 
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a  iaberoeify ;  upon  the  inner  nd»,  is  inserted  the  tendon  of  the  tibift' 
lisauticna. 

Middk  €Stnei/orm.* — Js  the  9malle$t  of  the  threei  and  placed  with 
the  base  of  the  wedge  upwards;  anteriarl^^  it  articolates  with  the 
seoond  metatarsal  bone;  pogkriorly,  it  is  slightly  ooncave,  and  artioa* 
lateB  with  the  scaphoid ;  intemaUjf,  it  artionlates  with  the  internal 
coneifomiy  and  externally^  with  the  external  caneiform  bone. 

External  CSmeifonrm!' — ^Intermediate  in  size  between  the  two  last 
It  is  wedge-shaped  and  base  upwards.  Anteriorly  it  articulates  with 
the  third  metatarsal  bone ;  po$teriorly  there  is  a  qnadrangular  facet 
for  the  scaphoid ;  tnlentaZ^  it  has  two  articular  sar&ceSy  the  posterior 
of  which  is  the  larger,  and  for  the  internal  cuneiform  bone;  the  an- 
terior is  for  the  second  metatarsaL  Externally,  there  is  an  angular 
projection,  in  front  of  which  is  a  small  facet  for  the  fourth  metatarsal 
bone,  and  behind  which  is  an  articular  surface  for  the  cuboid  bone. 

IIITATAXSUS. 

Consists  of  five  parallel  long  bones/  whose  heads  are  rounded  and 
aiticolate  with  the  toes,  and  whose  bases  articulate  with  each  of  the 
three  cuneiform  and  cuboid  bones.  There  is  a  roughness  on  each 
side  of  the  head  to  which  is  attaehed  the  lateral  ligament.  The  necks 
are  narrow. 

Fhu.  Is  on  the  inside  of  the  feot,  and  is  easily  recognised,  being 
the  shortest  and  thickest  of  the  set  Its  base  is  large  and  articolates 
with  the  internal  cuneilbnn  bone,  and  has  a  tubercle  below  for  the  in- 
sertion of  the  peronens  loogus.  The  head  is  spherieal,  articulating 
with  the  first  phalanx  in  front,  and  below  with  the  sesamoid  bones. 

Second.  Is  the  longest.  Its  base  articulates  with  the  middle  cunei- 
ibnn,  on  the  inside  with  the  internal  cuneiform,  and  on  the  ontsida 
with  the  third  metatarsal  and  external  cuneiform. 

Third,  Is  distinguished  by  the  external  surfboe  of  its  base  haying 
two  articular  facets  for  the  fourth  metatarsaL  The  base  articulates 
with  the  external  cuneiform. 

Fourth.  Its  base  articulates  with  the  cuboid,  and  on  either  side  with 
the  contiguous  metatarsal  bone.  The  internal  lateral  fiice  of  the  bone 
is  distinguished  by  having  two  articular  marics. 

Fifth,  Is  the  smallest  and  readily  reci^ised  by  the  large  tubercle 
projecting  backwards  and  outwards  from  the  base,  into  the  superior 
part  of  which  is  inserted  the*  peronens  tertius,  and  into  the  extremity 
the  peroneus  brevis.  This  tubercle  is  a  surgical  guide  in  Hey's  am- 
putation of  the  foot  The  base  articulates  with  the  cuboid  and 
fourth  metatarsal  bones. 

TOXS. 

There  are  five  on  each  foot  Each  consists  of  three  phalanges,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  or  great  toe,  which,  like  the  thumb,  has  but 
two."" 
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The  fint  row  **  of  phalanges  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  fingers, 
and  readily  distingnished  by  the  narrowness  of  their  bodies.  The 
bases  have  a  single  concavity  \  the  anterior  extremities  have  two  con- 
vezitiesi  separated  by  a  groove. 

The  second  row.^* — These  phalanges  have  hardly  any  body ;  the 
posterior  extremities  have  two  concavities  separated  by  a  ridge ;  and 
the  anterior,  two  convexities  separated  by  a  groove. 

The  third  row.^ — These  phalanges  are  very  small;  their  bases 
have  two  concavities  and  a  ridge.  The  anterior  extremity  is  flat  and 
rough. 

Sesamoid  Bones.  —  These  are  four  small  sections  of  a  sphere  of 
bone ;  two  being  imbedded  in  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis 
of  each  foot  The  flat  surfaces  play  on  the  inferior  part  of  the  head 
of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe. 


SECTION  n, 

ARTICULATIONS. 
LIGAMENTS. 

An  articulation  or  joint  is  the  connexion  of  one  bone  with  another. 
Where  much  motion  is  required,  it  is  necessary  that  cartilage^  Itga- 
mentSy  and  synovicU  membranes  should  be  employed  in  the  mechanism. 

Cartilage. — ^Is  white,  flexible,  elastic,  and  hard.  Its  chemical  com- 
position is,  gelatine  44*5;  water  55;  phosphate  of  lime  0-5.  By 
boiling  it  becomes  yellow,  swells,  and  the  gelatine  is  dissolved.  It 
resists  mortification  and  putrefaction  longer  than  any  tissue  except 
bone.  When  dried  it  becomes  hard  and  contracted,  and  semi-transpa- 
rent, resembling  common  glue.  Soaking  in  water  restores  its  appear- 
ance. It  contains  no  blood-vessels,  nor  can  nerves  or  lymphatics  be 
traced  in  it.  Microscopically  examined  it  exhibits  oval  cells.  Old 
age  disposes  it  to  ossify,  particularly  in  the  ribs  and  larynx. 

Perichondrium  is  the  fibrous  investing  membrane  of  cartilage,  cor- 
responding to  the  periosteum  of  bone. 

Articviar  cartilages, — These  cover  the  extremities  of  bone  and 
obviate  or  equalize  pressure.  Those  lining  the  cavity  are  thicker  on 
the  edges ;  those  covering  a  convexityi  are  thicker  in  the  middle. 
Inter-articular  cartilages  are  free  and  moveable  in  the  joint,  not 
covering  a  bony  surface,  and  held  in  their  places  by  connexion  with 
ligaments :  they  are  called  menisci,  from  their  shape. 

Fihro^artilaye. — Is  stronger  and  tougher  than  cartilage;  it  is 
composed  partly  of  ligament  and  partly  of  cartilage ;  it  is  found  in  the 
ear,  at  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  between  the  vertebras. 

Ltgaments  consist  of  fibrous  tissue,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds, 
whitCf  which  is  inelastic;  and  gcUow,  which  is  elastic.     The  white  is 
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foond  in  tendoiui,  hscm,  and  in  most  of  the  ligaments;  the  jellow  is 
fouDd  in  the  ligamentum  noobas,  and  in  many  vessels  and  daots. 

Ligaments  are  called  captuiar  when  they  are  bag-like,  as  at  the 
shonMer  and  hip;  Junicutar^  when  eord-like;  and  membrcMou^ 
when  like  a  riband. 

Syiuwtal  membranes  are  thin,  transpaaent,  closed  serous  sacs, 
liniog  capsular  ligaments,  and  secreting  an  albuminous  fluid  called 
t^novia,  which  resembles  in  appearance  the  white  of  an  egg.  It 
lubricates  the  joints,  and  prevents  attrition.  Masses  of  fat  outside  of 
the  synovial  membranes  were  formerly  called  glands  of  Havers,  They 
do  not  secrete,  however,  but  serve  a  mechanical  punose  in  filliog  up 
spaces  which  would  otherwise  be  formed  in  many  articulations  during 
the  performance  of  certain  movements.  The  synovial  fringes  are 
nothing  but  folds  of  the  synovial  membrane,  including  small  portions 
of&t. 

The  principal  kinds  of  articulations  are  termed : 
Synarthrosis,  implying  immobility,  and  including 
StUura. — ^Boncs  of  the  skull. 
Marmonta. — Superior  maxillary  bones. 
Schindylesis, — ^Yomer  with  processus  a^gos. 
Gomphosis, — Teeth  with  alveoli. 
Amphiarthrosib  implies  partial  motion,  and  is  exemplified  in  the 
symphyses,  and  in  the  bodies  of  vertebrsB. 

D1ARTHRO8I8  is  a  moveable  articulation,  and  includes 

ArArodia, — Such  connexions  as  exist  between  the  tarsal 

and  carpal  bones. 
Ginglymus. — Hinee-like  joints,  such  as  the  elbow  and  ankle. 
EnarOirodia, — Ball-and-socket  joints,  such  as  the  hip  and 
shoulder. 
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Fig  30. 


Capsular  Ligament.  —  Extends  from  the  border   of  the  glenoid 
cavity  of  the  temporal  bone,  and 
surrounds  the  neck  of  the  condy- 
loid process  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Ikctemal  Lateral  Ligament} — 
Is  broad  and  triangular,  covering 
the  outside  of  the  joint,  extending 
from  the  tubercle  at  the  root  of 
Uie  sygoma  to  the  outside  of 
the  neck  of  the  condyle.  (Fig. 
80.) 

-  Internal  Lateral    Ligament. — 

Properly  speaking,  not  a  ligament 

but  a   fibrous  band   or  sheath  for 

the  protection  of  vessels  and  nerves 
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from  the  contraction  of  the  pterygoid  muscles.  It  passes^  from  the 
BpiDons  process  of  the  sphenoid  to  the  spine  at  the  mar^n  of  the 
pidsterior  mental  foramen."  (Fig.  81.) 

Styh-MaxUlaryy^  (Fig.  81,)  is  an  extremely  thin  fibrous  band, 
extending  from  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone  to  the  angle 
of  the  lower  jaw. 


Kg.  81. 


Fig.  82. 


Internal  Articular  Carfxlage^  is  a  thin  oval  plate,  dividing  the 
joint  into  two  cavities.  It  is  partly  concave  above  and  below^  thick 
at  the  edges.  (Fig.  32.) 

The  Two  Synovial  Membranes*^  (Fig.  32.)  One  is  reflected 
between  the  glenoid  cavity  and  the  interarticnlar  cartilage;  the 
other  between  the  cartilage  and  the  condyle  of  the  jaw.  When  the 
cartilage'  is  perforate^  the  two  cavities  are  lined  by  one  synovial 
membrane. 

LIGAMENTS  OF  THE  VEBTEBRiB. 

Boniss. 

Intervertehral  Substance.  —  The  bodies  of  the  vertebras  are  nnitei) 
by  fibro-cartilaginous  disks,  whicb  are  twenty-three  in  number,  con- 
sisting of  concentric  rings;  toward  the  centre  there  is  a  yellow  jelly 
like  mass,  in  a  state  of  compression ;  it  is  whiter  and  more  abundani 
in  in&ncy.  On  this  account  persons  are  stifier  in  old  age^  and  an 
shorter  in  the  evening  than  they  are  in  the  morning. 

Anterior  Vertebral  Ligament^  is  in  front  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  (Fig.  35');  extending  from  the  second  vertebrae  of  tht 
neck  to  the  first  of  Uie  sacrum ;  it  is  thin  and  gradually  increases  ik 
breadth. 

Posterior  Vertebral  Ligament.  —  It  lies  upon  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrao,  and  extends  from  the  occiput  to  tht 
OS  coccygis ;  it  is  narrow  and  thick  in  the  thorax,  adheres  closely  to 
the  intervertebral  substance^  and  its  edges  present  a  serrated  appear 
aooe. 
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Processes.  —  O&Zt^^  — These  are  sarroanded  by  oapsdar  liga- 
meot,  lined  by  a  synovial  membrane. 

Spinous. — The  spaces  between  the  processes  are  filled  by  the 
inler'^inal  ligaments.  In  the  back  they  are  triangular,  in  the  loins 
qoadrangular,  and  in  the  neck  deficient.  The  free  edge  of  the  liga- 
ment is  thick  and  cord-like. 

Ligamentum  Nucha, — Continoation  of  the  last,  reaching  from  th 
seventh  cervical  vertebra  to  the  vertical  ridge  on  the  occiput 

YeUov)  Ligamenit  are  between  the  bony  bridges  of  the  vertebras 
—  twenty-three  pairs;  the  first  is  between  the  second  and  third 
vertebrsB.     They  are  remarkable  for  their  ebsticity  and  colour. 

ATLAS    AMD  OCCIPUT. 

Anterior  Ligament,  is  a  strong,  broad  ligament^  extending  from 
ihe  superior  edge  of  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas  to  the  basilar  pro- 
cess of  the  occiput  The  middle  portion  is  thick;  and  connected  with 
the  tubercle  of  the  atlas. 

PcMterior  Ligament^  is  thin,  broad,  and  loose,  extending  from  the 
posterior  arch  of  the  atlas  to  the  corresponding  edge  of  the  foramen 
magnum  occipitis.     It  is  perforated  by  the  vertebral  artery. 

Cap9ufar  Ligament,  surrounds  the  superior  oblique  process  of  the 
atlas  and  the  condyloid  process  of  the  occiput.  Thicker  and  stronger 
in  front 

ATLAS  AHD   BKHTATA. 

IVansverse  Ligament,  stretches  across  the  atlas  from  one  tubercle 
to  the  other,  dividing  it  into  two  rings'  (Fig.  33).  It  has  an  appen- 
dix above,'  connecting  it  with  the  occiput,  and  one  below,*  connecting 
it  with  the  dentata. 

Moderator  Ligaments  are  short  and  thick;   extending  from  the 
sides  of  the  apex  of  the  processus  dentatus^  to  a  process  on  the  inner 
side  of  each  condyle.     They  limit 
rotation  of  the  head.  Fig.  83. 

Middle  or  Straight  Ligamen^ 
reaches  from  the  tip  of  the  pro- 
cessus dentatus  to  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  foramen  magnum. 

Capsular  Ligament  of  the 
oblique  process  of  the  atlas  and 
dentata  is  very  loose. 

Lacerti  Ligamentosi  are  liga- 
mentous bands  extending  from 
the  occiput  to  the  posterior  part 
of  the  body  of  the  dentata. 

LIGAMKHTS    OF    TBI    PILVIS. 

Sacro-Hiac  Symphysis, — ^The  articular  surfaces  are  covered  by  ca^^ 
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tikge  and  united  by  short,  thick,  strong  fibres,  which  are  with  diffi- 
culty divided.  A  yellow  fluid  is  sometimes  interposed,  and  in  chil- 
dren and  pregnant  women  a  synovial  membrane. 

Sacro-Iliac  Ligament ;  short  ligamentous  fibres  passing  from  bone 

to  bone    surrounding    the 
Fig.  84.  joint,  and  thicker  behind. 

Sacra  -  Spinous  lAga^ 
ment;  consists  of  two  la- 
minse,  composed  of  nume- 
rous strong  fibres,  passing 
from  the  posterior  inferior 
spinous  process  to  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  third 
and  fourth  sacral  vertebr». 
Greater  Sacro- Sciatic 
Ligament,*  extends  from 
the  posterior  inferior  spi- 
nous process  of  the  ilium, 
margin  of  the  sacrum  and 
of  the  first  bone  of  the 
coccvz,  to  the  inner  margin 
of  the  tuberosity  and  ramua 
of  the  ischium. 

Lesser  Sacro  -  Sciatic 
Ligament ;  in  front  of  last ;  arises  from  the  side  of  the  sacrum' 
(Fig.  34),  and  coccyx ;  inserted  into  the  spine  of  the  ischium. 

These  two  ligaments  form  the 


Fig.  85. 


posterior  and  lateral  boundaries 
of  the  pelvis,  converting  the 
sacro-sciatio  notch  into  two  fora- 
mina** (Fig.  84). 

llio-Lumhar  Ligament^  passes 
from  the  transverse  process  of 
the  last  lumbar  vertebra  to  the 
posterior  part  of  the  crest  oi  )he 
ilium.*  (Fig.  35.) 

Lumho  -  Sa/yral  Ligami-nfy 
arises  from  the  transverse  pro- 
cess of  last  lumbar  vertebra,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  sacrum.'    (Fig.  35.) 

Anterior  Coccygeal  Ligament. 
— Its  fibres  are  indistinct,  often 
wanting ;  they  run  in  front  of  the 
whole  length  of  coccyx  from  the 
last  bone  of  the  sacrum. 
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Ihtierior  Coccygeal  Ligament,  arises  from  the  inferior  margin  of 
the  Kuaral  canal,  and  terminates  at  the  second  bone  of  the  coccyx. 

Obturator  Ligament*  (Fig.  36). — Fills  up  the  thyroid  foramen;  is 
membranous  and  thin,  perforated  at  its  upper  part  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  obturator  vessels. 

Sub-Pubic  Ligament. — A  thick,  triangular  ligament,  roundine  the 
apex  of  the  arch  of  the  pubis ;  reaching  from  one  bone  to  the  other. 

Sjfmphysi*  Pubis, — ^The  bones  are  connected  by  fibro-eartilage,  re- 
sembling intervertebral  substance ;  in  youth  there  is  a  synovial  mem- 
brane. A  few  transverse  fibres  in  front  and  behind  are  called  ante- 
rior and  posterior  ligaments. 

THORAX. 

VBBTBBBiB    WITH    THB    BIBB. 

Anterior  or  Radiated  Ligament.  —  Short  fibres  radiating  firom  the 
head  of  the  rib,  to  the  two  contiguous  vertebrae  and  the  substance 
between  them. 

Cajmilar  Ligament,  —  Surrounds  the  head  of  the  rib;  thickest 
above  and  below. 

Inter-articuUir  Ligament. — ^A  thin  band  passing  from  the  ridge  on 
tJie  head  of  a  rib  to  the  intervertebral  substance,  dividine  the  cavity 
into  two  parts,  each  of  which  has  a  distinct  synovial  membrane.  The 
irat,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

The  tubercle  of  the  rib  is  connected 
to  the  transverse  processes  by  a  captu-  Fig-  80. 

lar  ligament.  The  intemal  costo4ran^ 
vene  ligament*  passes  from  the  inferior 
edge  of  the  transverse  process,  and  is  in- 
serted in  the  sharp  edge  of  the  neck  of 
the  rib  below. 

External  costo-transverse  Ligament.* 
—  Is  quadrangular,  extending  between 
the  transverse  process  and  the  contiguous 
rib. 

Middle  costo-tranwerse  Ligament. — 
A  collection  of  short  irregular  fibres 
mixed  with  reddish  adipose  tissue,  pass- 
ing directly  from  the  transverse  process 
to  the  rib. 

BIBB    WITH    STEBNUM. 

Anterior  extremity  of  ribs. 

Anterior  radiated  Ligament*  (Fig.  87). — Consists  of  a  number  of 
fibres,  reaching  from  the  cartilage  of  the  true  ribs  to  the  sternum,  and 
blending  themselves  with  the  periosteum. 

PoUerior  radiated  Ligament. — ^Not  so  distinct  as  the  last,  passing 
in  the  same  direction  upon  the  under  surface. 
6* 
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Cosfo-ociphoid  Ligament. — Reaches  from  the  cartilages  of  the  sixth 
and  seventh  ribs,  to  the  ensiform  cartilage. 

A  synovia]  membrane  and  ligamentous  fibres  are  found  between  tlie 
sixth  and  seventh^  and  eighth  and  ninth^  sometimes. 


UPPER  EXTREMITY. 


SHOULDER. 


The  clavicle  and  sternum  have  interposed  a  wedge-shaped   xnter^ 
articular  cartilagej  dividing  the  joint  into  cavities,  and  the  whole    is 

surrounded  by  a  strong  capsular 


Fig.  87. 


ligavnent^  (Fig.  37),  which 
fibrous  and  thick,  looser  before 
than  it  is  behind. 

Inter-clavicular  Ligament J^ — 
A  ligamentous  cord  stretching 
from  the  end  of  one  clavicle  to 
the  other. 

Rhomboid  Ligament? —  A 
strong,  thick  ligament,  proceed- 
ing ^m  the  upper  sur&oe  of 
the  cartilage  of  the  first  rih 
obliquely  upwards  and  outwards 
to  the  inferior  and  sternal  end  of 
the  clavicle. 


CLAVICLK    AND    SCAPULA. 


Capsular  Ligament.^ — Surrounds  the  acromion  process  of  the  sca- 
pula, and  the  external  extremity  of  the  clavicle.  The  fibres  upon 
the  upper  and  lower  surface  are  very  distinct  and  strong. 

Coraco-clavicular  Ligament*  O^E-  ^^)-  —  Consists  of  two  parts, 
one  of  which  is  called  conoid;  it  is  triangular  and  vertical;  commen- 
cing at  the  root  of  the  coracoid  process,  it  expands  as  it  ascends,  and 
is  fastened  to  the  tubercle  at  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  clavicle. 
The  other  is  called  trapezoid;  it  is  in  front  of  the  last,  arises  at  the 
internal  edge  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  proceeds  obliquely  upwards 
to  a  ridge  on  the  lower  sur&oe  of  the  external  end  of  the  clavicle. 

Bijid  Ligament, — Is  an  aponeurotic  expansion,  commencing  at  the 
coracoid  process,  terminating  upon  the  inferior  surface  of  the  clavicle, 
and  also  upon  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib.  It  protects  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  subclavius  muscle. 

Ooraco-^xcromial  Ligament^  (Fig.  88). — Is  thick  and  triangular; 
the  base  commences  upon  the  outer  edge  of  the  coracoid  process,  and 
the  apex  is  fastened  to  the  acromion ;  it  prevents  a  dislocation  of  the 
humerus  upwards. 

Coracoid  Ligament*  (Fig.  38). — ^Is  a  small  transverse  fasciculns, 
stretched  across  the  coracoid  notch,  and  converting  it  into  a  forameiL 
for  the  supra-scapular  artery  and  nerve. 
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BUHKRUS    AND    SCAPULA. 

Capsular  Ligament^  (Fig.  38). —  Fig.  88. 

Snrrounds  the  glenoid  cavity  and  the 
neck  of  the  hnmemfl.  It  is  loose  and 
peiforated  by  the  tendon  of  the  long 
head  of  the  biceps.^  It  is  deficient 
behind;  this  deficiency  is  supplied 
by  the  tendons  of  the  surrounding 
muscles,  particularly  the  sub-scapu- 
laris. 

Cora^o-huTfiercil  Ligamen  <.* — Is 
aametimes  called  adscititium.  Is  a 
thick  fasciculus  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ment, proceeding  from  the  coracoid 
process.  It  holds  the  head  of  the 
bone  on  a  level  with  the  glenoid 
cavity. 

Glenoid  Ligament. —  A  prismatic 
ring  of  fibro-cartiluge,  attached  to  the 
edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  in- 
creasing its  depth.     The  synovial  membrane  is  very  extensive,  and 
eommunicates  with  the  burssd  of  tendons  in  the  vicinity. 


BLBOW  JOINT. 

Capmlar  Ligament,  —  It  surrounds  the  extremities  of  the  hume- 
rus, ndius,  and  ulna.     It  is  strengthened  by  the 

Internal  lateral  Ligament*  (^g*  ^^))  which,  commencing  at  the 
internal  condyle,  has  two  insertions,  one  into  the  coronoid,  and  the 
other  into  the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna. 

External  lateral  Ligament*^  (^g*  40). — ^Is  triangular,  commencing 
at  the  external  condyle,  and  terminating  in  the  annular  ligament. 

Coronary  or  annular  Ligament^  (^g*  41)- — ^s  strong  and  dense, 
surrounding  three-fourths  of  the  head  of  the  radius ;  its  extremities 
are  fastened  on  either  side  of  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity. 

Interosseous  Ligament^  (^g*  3^)- — ^  ^  ligamentous  membrane, 
filling  up  the  space  between  the  radius  and  ulna  throughout  their 
length.  It  is  perforated  at  its  upper  part,  for  the  transmission  of  the 
posterior  interosseal  artery ;  this  deficiency  is  compensated  for  by  the 
ligamentum  tere^*  (Fig.  89),  whose  fibres  are  oblique  and  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  those  of  the  interosseous  ligament.  It  commences 
at  the  coronoid  process,  and  terminates  below  the  tubercle  of  the 
radius. 

Sacciform  Ligament. — ^Is  a  loose,  capsular  ligament,  surrounding 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  ulna,  and  attached  to  the  lesser  sigmoid 
cavity  of  the  radius.  This  is  strengthened  by  the  anterior  radio- 
ulnar ligafnent*  (Fig.  42),  which  passes  obliquely  between  the  two 
bones,  and  by  the  posterior  radio-vinar  ligament. 
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Fig.  89. 


Fig.  41. 


WBI8T    ^0I9T. 

This  joint  is  formed  by  the  greater  sigmoid  oavitj  of  the  radiiu 
and  by  the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform  bones.  It  is  surrounded 
by  the  capsular  ligament,  which  is  strengthened  by  an  anterior  ligcL^ 
meni^  (^^g*  ^2)>  ^  broad  membranous  layer;  an  internal  lateral 
ligamenty^  reaching  from  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  to  the  cunei- 
form and  pisiform  bone ;  an  external  lateral  ligamenty*  reaching  from 
the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  to  the  scaphoid  bone ;  and  a  posterior 
ligament,*  which  is  thin  and  loose,  passing  between  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  radius,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform  bones. 

The  carpal  bones  are  held  together  by  dorsal  and  palmar  ligaments. 
The  pisiform  hone  has  a  distinct  capsular  ligament.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  synovial  membrane  is  represented  by*  Fig.  43. 

The  bases  of  the  metacarpal  bones  are  secured  to  the  second  row  of 
he  carpal  bones  by  fibrous  bands  called  dorsal  and  palmar  ligaments. 
That  of  the  thumb  has  a  true  capsular  ligament. 

FINOBR    JOINTS. 

The  joint  between  the  metacarpal  bones  and  the  first  row  of  pha- 
langes, is  a  ball-and-socket  joint.  It  is  secured  by  an  internal  and 
external  lateral  ligament  **  (^'g-  ^2),  which  are  very  thick  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  bone ;  the  anterior  or  palmar  ligament " 
is  in  front;  and  has  the  flexor  tendons  playing  over  it;  the  extensor 
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Fig.  48. 
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tendon  taking  the  place  of  a  pogterior  ligament.     The  heads  of  the 
metacarpal  hones  are  also  connected  hy  transverse  ligaments.*^ 

The  second  and  third  joints  of  the  finger  *•  are  arranged  upon  the 
same  principle  as  the  first,  with  the  exception  of  the  transverse  liga- 
ment 

LOWER  EXTREMITY. 

HIP    JOINT. 

Cap9%daT  Ligament*  (F>g-  35). — Is  the  largest  and  strongest  cap- 
sule in  the  hody,  and  surrounds  the  acefahulnm  and  the  neck  of  the 
femur.  It  is  thicker  and  longer  in  front  than  it  is  hehind,  and  is 
strengthened  hy  a  bundle  of  fibres,*  called  ilio-femoraZ. 

Cotyloid  Ligament^  (^ig-  3^)- — ^'^  &  thick  prismatic  ring  of  fibro- 
cartilage,  surrounding  and  deepening  the  acetabaium. 

Ligamenhim  teres''  (^ig-  S*^)- — 'Is  attached  to  a  pit  upon  the  head 
of  the  femur,  and  divides  into  two  fasciculi,  which  are  inserted  into 
the  corners  of  the  notch  of  the  acetabulum  and  into  the  cotyloid  liga- 
ment. The  synovial  membrane  is  extensive,  and  the  Haversian  mass 
is  large. 

KNIB    JOINT. 

This  joint  is  surrounded  by  an  expansion  of  the  fascia  lata  of  the 
thigh,  called  the  involucrum  generate. 
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Fig.  44. 


Fig.  45. 


Anterior  Ligament — Is  tbe  ligament  of  the  patella*  (Fig.  44);   it 
is  the  strongest  ligament  of  the  body.     It  is  a  continuation  of  the 

tendon  of  tbe  qaadrioeps 
muscle,'  in  which  the  pa- 
tella ^  is  enclosed,  previoiia 
to  its  insertion  into  the 
tubercle  of  the  tibia. 

Posterior  Ligament, — 
Is  the  ligament  of  Win^ 
shtD '  (Fig.  45).  It  is  a 
broad  ligament  passing 
obliquely  from  the  exter- 
nal condyle  of  tbe  femur 
to  the  posterior  part  of 
of  the  internal  tuberosity 
of  the  tibia.  Its  strongest 
fasciculi  are  derived  from 
the  semi  •  membranosus 
tendon.'  It  has  numerous 
openings  for  blood-vessels. 
Internal  Lateral  Ligament. — Is  broad,  thin,  and  membranous,  ex- 
tending from  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  internal  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.* 

External  Lateral  Ligament. — Is  a  stron?  cord-like  ligament  •  reach- 
ing from  the  external  condyle  to  the  supenor  extremity  of  the  fibula. 
Posterior  to  this,  and  parallel  with  it,  is  another  shorter  ligament  also 
connecting  the  femur  and  fibula. 

Semilunar  Cartilages. — Are  two  prismatic  rings  of  fibro-cartilage, 
deepening  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  tibia.     The  external  (Fig.  46) 
is  the  smaller  and  more  circular.     The  internal  *  is  the  larger  and  a 
semicircle.    The  extremities  are  attached  to  the 
spinous  process  of  the  tibia.    A  small  transverse 
ligament^  connects  them  behind. 

Crucial  Ligaments. — ^These  cross  each  other. 
The  anterior*  (F^g*  46),  arises  from  a  roughness 
in  front  of  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  posterior  part  of  the  internal  face  of 
the  external  condyle.  The  posterior*  commences 
at  a  roughness  behind  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  and 
is  inserted  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  external 
face  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur. 

The  synovial  membrane  is  the  most  extensive 
in  the  skeleton ;  it  forms  folds  in  the  interior 
of  the  joint,  one  of  which  is  called  the  ligar 
mentum  mucosum,^  which  is  triangular  in  shape, 
passing  from  the  condyloid  notch  to  a  mass  of 
fiit  in  front  of  the  tibia.    The  alar  ligaments  are 


Fig.  46. 
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friDged  folds  of  tbe  sjnorial  membrane,  containiDg  masses  of  fat  on 
eaeb  side  of  the  patella. 

Tbe  tibia  and  fibola  are  connected  above  by  tbe 

AfUertar  Superior  Ligament''  (Fig.  44).  —  A  abort,  strong  liga- 
ment, extending  obliquely  between  the  beads  of  the  two  bones  in 
front. 

Posterior  Superior  Ligament*  (Fig.  4^). — Passes  obliquely  between 
r^e  beads  of  tbe  two  bones  behind.  The  synovial  membrane  of  this 
ardcnlalion  is  generally  distinct  from  that  of  the  knee-joint 

Interosseous  Ligament "  (Fi^.  46). — Is  stretched  between  tbe  tibia 
and  fibula  throughout  their  entire  length,  and  an  opening  at  its  upper 
part  transmits  the  anterior  tibial  artery. 

Anterior  Inferior  Ligament  (Fig.  48). — ^Is  a  broad  band  passing 
obliquely  between  the  two  bones  in  front,  and  at  their  lower  extre- 
mity. 

PoUerioT  Inferior  Ligament — Is  somewhat  similar,  passing  ob- 
liquely between  the  lower  extremities  of  the  two  bones.     Besides 
these,  tbe  tibia  and  fibula  are  united  by  short  strong  fibres,  passing  , 
from  tbe  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  two  bones. 


ANXLB    JOINT. 

Is  the  most  perfect  binge  in  the  body. 

Internal  Lateral  or  Deltoid  Ligament^  (Fi?*  ^7). — Is  triangular; 
its  apex  is  attached  to  tbe  internal  malleolus,*  and  its  base  to  tbe  os 
calcis,  astragalus  and  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament.  The  tibialis  posticus 
tendon  runs  in  a  trochlea  upon  it. 

Exiemal  Lateral  Ligament^  ^ "  (Fig.  48). — Consists  of  three  parts, 
which  arise  from  Uie  external  malleolus ;'  the  anierior  passes  forwards^ 
and  is  inserted  into  tbe  astragalus ;  the  middle  descends,  and  is  in* 
serted  into  the  os  calcis ;  i^^  posterior  passes  backwards,  and  is  fastened 
to  the  astragalus.  The  synovial  membrane  is  large  and  loose,  and  is 
reflected  upon  some  condensed  cellular  tissue  in  front,  which  b  some- 
times  called  the  anterior  ligao^ilit. 


Fig.  47. 


Fig.  48. 
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ARTICULATIONS  OF  THE  FOOT. 


The  astragahis  and  os  caJcts  are  united  by  a  strong,  thick,  inter- 
osseous ligament,  passing  from  the  groove  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
08  calcis  to  the  corresponding  one  of  the  astragalus.  —  Posteriorly 
there  is  a  short  ligament,  called  the  posterior  ligament,  upon  which 
plays  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  muscle. 

The  OS  calcis  and  scaphotd  are  united  by  the  superior  calcaneo- 
scaphoid  ligament,  which  passes  from  the  inside  of  the  greater  apo- 
physis of  the  08  calcis  to  the  outside  of  the  scaphoid ;  and  by  the  in- 
ferior caJcaneo-scaphoidy  which  occupies  the  triangular  interval 
between  the  lesser  apophysis  of  the  os  calcis  and  the  tubercle  of  the 
scaphoid.     Upon  this  rests  a  portion  of  the  head  of  the  astragalus. 

The  OS  calcis  and  cuboid  are  united  by  the  superior  calcaneo-cuboid 
ligament,  which  is  a  very  thin  flat  band  of  fibres  extending  directly 
forwards  from  the  os  calcis  to  the  cuboid,  and  by  the  inferior  calcaneo- 
cuboid, which  consists  of  two  planes  of  fibres,  of  which  the  superficial 
or  inferior  layer  is  a  strong  band  of  pearly-white  fibres,  extending 
from  all  the  under  surface  of  the  os  calcis  to  the  groove  of  the  cuboid. 
The  deeper-seated  or  superior  layer,  extends  from  the  anterior  tube- 
rosity of  the  OS  calcis  obliquely  to  the  ridge  of  the  cuboid. 

The  astragalus  and  scaphoid  are  united  by  a  thin  semicircular  liga- 
ment, consisting  of  parallel  fibres,  extending  from  the  neck  of  the 
astragalus  to  the  margin  of  the  concavity  of  the  scaphoid. 

Cuneiform  Bones. — They  are  united  to  each  other  and  the  scaphoid^ 
by  dorsal,  plantar,  aud  interosseal  ligaments. 

The  Bases  of  the  Metatarsal  Bones. — That  of  the  first  is  united  by 
a  strong  capsular  ligament  with  the  internal  cuneiform  bone,  having 
a  distinct  synovial  membrane.  Those  of  the  second  and  third  are 
united  with  the  middle  and  external  cuneiform  bone,  by  dorsal  and 

{>lantar  ligaments }  those  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  by  dorsal  and  plantar 
igaments  with  the  cuboid. 

The  heads  of  the  metatarsal  hones  are  united  to  each  other  by  a 
strong  transverse  ligament;  and  to  tlA  phalanges  by  two  lateral,  the 
plantar,  and  an  expansion  of  the  extensor  tendon. 

The  phalanges.  —  Their  ligaments  are  arranged  similarly  to  Uiose 
of  the  hand;  and  consist  of  two  lateral  and  one  plantar, 

TEETH. 

The  teeth  are  placed  in  the  alveolar  processes  of  the  upper  and^ 
lower  jaw,  and  are  the  hardest  portion  of  the  human  body.  The  per- 
manent teeth  are  thirty-two  in  number,  sixteen  in  each  jaw ;  they  are 
divisible  into  four  classes.  On  each  side  of  each  jaw  there  are  two 
incisorsy  one  cuspid,  two  In-cuspid,  and  three  molars.  Each  tooth  con- 
sists of  a  body  or  crown,  which  is  the  part  exposed  above  the  gum; 
the  neck,  a  narrow  portion  surrounded  by  the  gum,  and  a  root  or  fang 
which  is  contained  within  the  alveolus.     The  roots  are  surrounded  by 
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A  periosteum y  and  perforated  at  their  extremities  by  a  foramen  for  the 
tnADsmiiision  of  an  arteiy  and  nerve. 

JnciMors. — ^Are  next  to  the  median  line ;  their  edge  is  bevelled,  and 
in  etLTly  life  serrated;  the  root  is  single  and  conoidal;  those  of  the 
upper  jaw  are  larger  than  those  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Gu^picLf  or  Canine,  —  These  are  next  to  the  incisors.  They  have 
Qonoidal  bodies,  and  their  roots  are  the  .longest  Those  of  the  upper 
jaw  are  sometimes  called  eye-teeth,  those  of  the  lower  jaw  stomach-teeth. 
Bi-cuspids. — Are  next  in  size  to  the  molars.  The  body  has  two 
grinding  points,  of  which  the  external  is  the  larger.  The  root  is 
sometimes  bifid  and  grooved  upon  either  side.  The  anterior  b  the 
smaller. 

Molars.  —  They  have  large  quadrilateral  bodies,  with  four  or  ^^^ 
grindiDg  points.  In  the  upper  jaw  they  have  three  diverging  roots, 
two  oi  whieh  are  external,  and  one  is  internal.  In  the  lower  jaw 
they  have  bat  two  roots,  which  are  anterior  and  posterior.  The  third 
molar  or  wisdom-tooth  is  smaller,  and  less  perfectly  developed  than 
the  other  two^  and  does  not  appear  until  manhood. 

Fig.  49. 


Structure. — Each  tooth  has  three  textures,  the  ivory  or  dentine,  the 
enunwly  and  the  cementum. 

The  ivor^  forms  the  largest  portion  of  the  body,  neck,  and  root,  and 
gWes  form  to  the  tooth.  It  is  of  a  dull  white  colour,  and  harder  than 
bone.  Although  apparently  very  compact,  nevertheless  it  consists  of 
numerous  fine  tubes  (dental  tidndt),  the  average  diameter  of  which  is 
about  ^^^if^th  of  an  inch.  These  tubes  are  larger  at  their  commcDce- 
ment,  which  opens  upon  the  pulp-cavity.  They  radiate  in  nearly 
parallel  lines,  and  their  finest  ramifications  sometimes  terminate  in 
minute  cells  or  in  loops.  The  tubular  character  is  proven  by  the  pas- 
sage of  ink  and  other  fluids  along  them.  The  intertubular  substance 
is  translucent,  and  finely  granular. 
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Dentine  consists  of  28  parts  of  animal,  and  72  parts  of  earthy  mat- 
ter. The  principal  components  are  gelatine  and  phosphate  of  lime. 
It  contains  neither  blood  yessels  nor  nerves.  ' 

The  enamd  is  the  hardest  portion;  it  encrusts  the  body;  it  is 
white,  brittle,  and  semi-transparent,  thicker  upon  the  grinding  surface, 
and  terminates  by  a  thin  edge  at  the  neck.  Its  structure  consists  of 
radiating  hexagonal  prisms  of  about  ^A^jth  of  an  inch  in  diameter:  it 
possesses  neither  vessels  nor  nerves.  It  is  composed  of  earthy  matter 
almost  entirely ;  so  that  the  action  of  an  acid  leaves  but  a  trace  of  the 
animal  matter. 

The  cemenfum  or  crusta  petrosa  forms  a  thin  coating  over  the  root 
of  the  tooth,  from  the  apex  to  the  enamel.  It  resembles  bone  in 
structure,  containing  cells  and  canaliculi.  It  increases  with  the  advance 
in  age,  making  the  teeth  of  old  persons  appear  to  project. 

A  cavity  exists  in  the  body  and  fangs  of  the  teeth,  which  is  filled 
by  a  pulp,  which  is  principally  composed  of  an  artery,  vein,  and 
nerve,  which  enter  at  the  small  orifice  at  the  point.  The  pulp-cavity 
diminishes  in  adult  life  by  the  formation  of  cementum  in  its  upper 
part,  which  prevents  the  exposure  of  the  pulp  even  when  the  body  is 
much  worn  away. 

Fig.  5a 


An  infant  gum  contains  the  rudiments  of  fifty-two  teeth,  in  separate 
cavities ;  twenty  of  them  appear  between  the  sixth  month  and  third 
year  of  age,  and  fall  out  between  the  sixth  and  twelf\;h  year ;  they  are 
therefore  called  the  deciduous  or  milk  teeth,  of  which  there  are  tico 
tncisors,*'^  one  cuspid,^  and  tioo  molars,^**  on  either  side  of  each  jaw. 
The  order  of  the  irruption  is  irregular,  but  the  average  is  as  follows : 
at  the  seventh  month,  two  middle  incisors ;  ninth  month,  two  lateral ; 
twelfth  month,  first  molar ;  eighteenth  month,  canine ;  twenty-fourth, 
two  last  molars.  The  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  precede  those  of  the 
upper  by  a  short  interval.  The  original  state  of  the  tooth  is  a  soft 
pulp  contained  in  a  sac,  which  pulp  gradually  becomes  converted  intx> 
dentine.     The  enamel  is  formed  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  sac.     The 
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aomentnm  is  formed  bj  the  perioeteum  of  the  tooth;  which  is  the 
rrmains  of  the  old  sac. 

INTEGUMENTS,  ETC. 

OBLLVLAS    TX88UB. 

The  cellular  or  areolar  tissue  is  that  substance  found  so  universally 
dif^buted  throughout  the  body.  It  serves  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
necting muscles  and  other  organs,  and  also  forms  a  protection  against 
pressure,  being  particularly  abundant  beneath  the  skin.  When  parts 
are  torn  in  a  subject  it  is  very  distinct,  and  its  characters  can  then  be 
best  observed.  It  will  be  found  to  be  white  in  colour  usually,  and  to 
consist  of  a  number  of  cells  or  areolae  which  frequently  communicate, 
as  is  manifested  in  anasarca,  emphysema,  and  ecchjmosis.  It  is  elastic 
and  tough  when  fresh ;  when  dried  it  is  opaque  and  crisp ;  long  boiling 
converts  most  of  it  into  gelatine.  Its  tottghness  is  due  to  one  set  of 
fibres,  which  are  white,  inelastic, and  straight;  of  such  most  ligaments 
are  formed.  Its  eiatticittf  is  due  to  another  set  of  fibres,  which  are 
yellow,  elastic,  and  curling ;  of  such  the  ligamentum  nuchse  and  middle 
coat  of  arteries  are  composed. 

It  is  very  vascular,  though  most  of  its  vessels  do  not  contain  red 
blood  in  health,  as  may  be  seen  in  inflammation  produced  by  the.  air 
or  any  other  stimulus.     Its  moisture  is  due  to  serum. 


Fat  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  body,  with  the  exception 
of  the  penis,  ear,  eyelid,  and  ball,  interior  of  cranium,  lungs^  &c.,  &c.y 
but  in  great  abundance  under  the  skin  and  around  the  serous  mem- 
branes. It  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  in  life  is  in  a  semi-fluid  con- 
dition. It  consists  of  three  elements,  stearine,  margarine,  and  elaine, 
which  are  contained  in  vesicles  aggregated  in  lobules,  held  together 
by  areolar  tissue.  In  women  fat  is  more  abundant;  and  in  infants 
it  is  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  rather  than  in  the  cavities. 

It  is  of  use  in  diminishing  pressure  upon  the  hands  and  feet ;  re- 
tains heat,  being  a  bad  conductor,  and  assists  in  nutrition,  as  is  mani- 
fested in  hibernating  animals. 

SKIN. 

The  skin  is  an  external  covering  and  protection,  as  well  as  an  organ 
of  touch  and  excretion.  Its  colour  and  thickness  vary  in  different 
persons  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  person.  At  the  orifices  of 
cavities  it  is  converted  into  mucous  membranes.  The  largest  torinkles 
are  produced  by  the  contractions  of  muscles,  and  by  the  flexion  of 
joints;  others  of  an  angular  variety,  owing  to  the  contractile  character 
of  the  skin,  are  seen  upon  the  back  of  the  hand ;  the  third  variety  is 
spiral. 
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The  skin  is  perforated  by  hairs  and  perepirntory  ducts,  and  contains 
sebaceous  glands;  these  are  considered 
Fig.  61.  as  appendages.     The  skin  consists    oF 

two  layers,  the  true  skin,  also  called 
cutis  vera  or  chorion^  and  the  cuticle  or 
epidermis. 

The  cutis  vera*  is  the  thicker  and 
deeper  of  the  two:  it  is  white,  and 
semi-transparent  in  all  persons;  its 
internal  or  inferior  surface  is  much 
blended  with  the  subjacent  cellular 
tissue,  and  contains  a  number  of  pits  or 
depressions.  The  external  surface  has  a 
number  of  conical  projections  called 
papillse  tacfus,*  which  are  particularly 
numerous  in  those  parts  where  there  is 
much  motion.  On  the  hands  and  feet 
they  are  arranged  in  spiral  and  semicir- 
cular rows,  which  occasion  a  similar 
wrinkle  of  the  cuticle.  They  consist  of 
an  artery,  vain  and  nerve;  the  sensi- 
bility of  a  part  is  in  ratio  to  their  num- 
ber. The  skin  itself  is  formed  of  con- 
densed cellular  tissue,  the  yellow  fibrous 
element  predominating  where  great  elas- 
ticity is  required,  as  in  the  armpit;  the 
white  element,  where  resistance  is  de- 
manded, as  in  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Be- 
tween the  interstices  of  these  fibres  pass 
innumerable  vessels,  ducts,  &c.,  &c.  It 
is  thickened  by  pressure ;  boiling  reduces 
it  to  gelatine;  and  tannin  converts  it 
into  leather. 

The  cuticle  or  epidermis^  affords  pro- 
tection to  parts  most  exposed  to  pressure 
or  friction  ;  its  thickness  varies  with  the 
amount  of  pressure  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected, as  is  seen  by  the  comparisori  of 
the  hand  of  the  artisan  with  that  of  a 
delicate  female.  It  is  not  permeated  by  vessels  or  nerves,  but  consists 
of  particles  arranged  in  different  laminae ;  those  that  are  deepest  are 
granular,  those  of  the  next  layer  are  more  compressed,  whilst  those 
upon  the  surface  are  mere  scales.  These  superficial  scales,  which  are 
horny,  are  constantly  being  shed,  and  new  particles  constantly  sup- 
plied by  the  moist  granules,  which  are  below.  The  laminated  con- 
dition makes  it  easy  to  divide  into  different  layers,  and  the  inferior 
layer  was  formerly  called  by  a  distinct  name,  rete  mucosum;  but  it  is 
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DAlhincr  more  than  the  deepest  or  most  recentlj-formed  part  of  the 
eutide,  in  which  are  cells  containing  the  colouring  matter :  this  is 
Tei^  abundant  in  moles,  freckles,  and  in  the  skin  of  negroes. 


The  natla  are  modi6cations  of  the  epidermis.  Their  appearance  is 
loo  familiar  to  every  one  to  demand  description.  That  portion  which 
k  eoocaaled  is  called  the  root;  that  which  is  free  or  projecting,  the 
edge;  that  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  ontis  is  the  body.  The 
matrix  b  that  portion  of  the  cutis  under  the  root  and  body,  which 
prodnoea  the  nail.  The  lunula  is  that  crescentic,  white  portion  of  thi> 
matrix  near  the  root,  and  is  due  to  a 
different  arrangement  of  the  capil-  Fig-  52. 

kries  in  that  part  of  the  matrix.  The 
nail  firmly  adheres  to  the  matrix,  and 
is  moulded  upon  it  like  the  epidermis 
in  other  situations.  The  epidermis  or 
cuticle  is  eontinwms  with  the  nail,  and 
neither  passes  over  or  under  it ;  being 
essentially  of  the  same  strqjBture.  By 
maceration  the  epidermis  and  nail  ■  ■ 
can  readily  be  removed  from  the  cutis 
vera.''  ■  The  border  of  the  root  of 
the  nail  is  jagged,  thin,  and  soft,  and 
consists  of  newly-formed  substance; 
the  deep  surfiMse  of  the  body  is  also  soft,  and  marked  by  longitudinal 
grooves  corresponding  to  the  papillary  ridges  on  the  surface  of  the 
matrix ;  but  the  edge  and  superficial  portion  of  the  nail  is  composed 
of  scales  more  dense  and  fibrous. 

HAIB8. 

Hairs  are  found  on  all  parts  of  the  surfacfe,  except  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  and  soles  of  the  feet ;  and  vary  in  length,  thickness,  shape,  and 
colour,  according  to  situation,  age,  sex,  or  race.  •  The  shaft  is  that 
portion  projecting  beyond  the  suHace ;  the  bulb  is  that  extremity  con- 
tained in  a  follicle  of  the  skin.  The  cuticular  lining  of  this  follicle  is 
continuous  with  the  bulb  itself,  there  being  a  gradual  change  in  the 
scales,  as  they  pass  from  the  follicle  into  the  hair-bulb;  the  hair 
itself  grows  from  the  bottom  of  the  follicle,  like  the  nail  from  the 
matrix,  or  the  epidermis  from  the  cutis.  If  the  hair  is  to  be  coloured, 
pigment-granules  are  here  also  developed. 

The  human  hair  is  a  nx/,  and  not  as  commonly  supposed,  a  Uibe, 
The  scales  in  the  axis  of  the  hair  are  softer,  and  not  so  closely  con- 
densed as  those  of  the  surface,  and  thus  they  contain  a  larger  amount 
of  pigment  in  the  interstices,  which  produces  that  dark  appearance 
7* 
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which  is  mistaken  for  a  tube;  this  loose,  porous  structure  in  the  micl 
die,  is  sometimes  called  the  meduUa,  and  the  condensed,  fibrous  exte 
rior  is  termed  the  cortex.     The  scales  of  the  cortex  are  imbricated , 
overlapping  each  other  like  the  shingles  of  a  roof.     Where  the  hairs 
are  large,  and  especially  where  thej  serve  as  tactile  organs,  there  may 
be  a  papilla  in  the  bottom  of  the  follicle  fnmished  with  nerves  and 
vessels,  which  projects  into  the  bulb,  as  in  the  whiskers  of  a  cat,  and 
the  quills  of  a  porcupine ;  an  approach  to  this  papillary  projeotioQ  may 
be  seen  in  some  of  the  hairs  of  man,  but  their  siie  is  much  overrated. 
The  hairs  maintain  a  vital,  though  not  a  vascular  connexion  with 
the  body ;  the  moisture  is  partly  due  to  the  sebaceous  glands,  whose 
secretion  passes  through  them  by  capillary  attraction.     Mental  emo- 
tion has  occasioned  the  hair  to  become  white  in  a  single  night ;  some 
account  for  this  by  a  secretion  of  fluid  acid  which  percolates  the  tissue 
of  the  hair,  and  chemically  destroys  the  colour.     Ordinary  gray  hair 
resembles  other  hair  in  every  respect;  save  that  of  colour. 


SWBAT    OLAHD8. 

These  are  found  in  great  number  upon  the  inferior  surfoce  of  the 
cvfiH  V4*ra  generally.  In  the  axilla  they  form  a  layer,  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  thick,  which  is  maramilated,  and  of  a.  reddish  colour.  They  are 
about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  are  soft,  and  often  compressed  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  network  of  capillary  blood-vessels.  They  are  distin- 
guishable from  pellets  of  fat  by  their  pink  colour,  and  semi-transparent 
texture.  When  magnified,  they  are  seen  to  consist  of  a  solitary  tube, 
intricately  ravelled,  one  end  of  which  is  dosed,  and  buried  within  the 
gland/  and  the  other  (Fig.  51),  opens  upon   the  skin.     As  it  passes 

through  the  under  layer 
Fig-  68.  of  the  cuticle,  its  pari- 

etes  are  not  well  defined. 
The  duct  consists  of  two 
portions:  the  dermic  part 
winds  tortuously  through 
the  true  skin,  and  termi- 
nates in  a  funnel-shaped 
opening  between  the  pa- 
pillse  tactus ;  the  epider- 
mic portion  commences 
at  the  lower  part  of  the 
cuticle,  at  first  very  indis- 
tinctly and  without  any 
defined  continuity  of 
structure  with  the  duot 
below,  gradually  assum- 
ing the  spiral  form,  and 
having  the  scales  of  which 
its  walls  are  composed  arranged  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  passage. — 
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The  secretion  varies  in  odour  in  different  portions  of  the  bodj  and  in 
diiierent  races. 

BKBAOaOUfl    OLA1ID8. 

The  tfhctceorus  glands  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  skin,  except  in 
the  palms  and  soles  ;  they  are  most  abundant  on  the  scalp  and  face, 
especially  aboat  the  nose.  The  orifices  open  into  hair  follicles,  or  upon 
the  ^neral  surface.  (Fig.  54.)  They  consist  of  a  duct,  terminating  in 
a  blind,  poach-like  extremity,  lined  by  an  epithelium,  in  the  particles 
of  which  are  included  granules  of  sebaceous  matter.'  The  secretion  is 
subservient  for  the  lubrication  of  the  hair  and  the  skin.  There  are 
generally  found  in  their  ducts,  parasites,  of  which  two  specimens  are 
given  in  b  and  c.  Fig.  53.     These  animaJs  are  found  in  almost  every 

Kg.  64. 


individual,  especially  in  those  possessing  a  torpid  skin;  and  thry  mul- 
tiply in  sickness. 

The-ceruminous  glands  of  the  ear  resemble  the  sebaceous  glands  in 
structure. 


SECTION  III. 

MUSCLES. 

Muscles  are  formed  of  that  substance  usually  called  Ji^sh,  which 
has  a  peculiar  contractile  power,  producing  motion ;  they  consist,  in- 
dependently of  the  cellular  tissue,  vessels,  and  nerves,  which  enter  into 
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their  formation,  of  8  special  tissue.  Those  muscles  which  are  excited 
by  the  will,  such  as  those  of  locomotion,  are  called  voluntary.  Those 
which  act  independently  of  the  will,  such  as  those  of  the  intestines  aod 
uterus,  are  called  involuntary.  Voluntary  muscle  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  bundles  of  fibres,  called  fasciculi  or  lacerti. 

The  fibres  are  about  ^A^^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  crossed 
by  regular  transverse  stnsB,  which  give  rise  to  the  term  ^'  striped,"  as 
applied  to  the  voluntary  muscles;  although  there  are  some  striped 
muscular  fibres  found  in  organs  which  are  involuntary,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  heart,  pharynx,  and  upper  part  of  oesophagus. 

Each  fibre  consists  of  a  number  of  filaments  or  fibrillse,  included 
in  a  tubular  sheath,  formed  of  a  tough,  delicate,  elastic  membrane, 
called  the  skroolemma.  Each  fibrilla  consists  of  a  number  of  quad- 
rangular partideS;  arranged  in  a  linear  series,  and  called  sarcous  de- 
menUt, 

The  blood-vessels  pass  in  between  the  fasciculi,  and  terminate  in  a 
capillary  network,  which  passes  between  the  fibrillsB. 

The  nerves  also  penetrate  the  fasciculi,  and  terminate  in  loops, 
which  do  not  penetrate  the  sarcolemma  of  the  fibres. 

Involuntary  muscles  consist  of  pale  '^  unstriped  "  fibres,  with  the 
exception  of  the  heart  and  gullet.  They  are  generally  flattened,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  have  a  sarcolemma.  They  are  much  smaller 
than  the  striped  fibres,  being  not  more  than  ^i^'n^th  part  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.     The  chief  constituent  of  muscle  is  fibrin. 

The  red  colour  of  muscles  is  not  altogether  dependent  upon  the 

capillary  vessels,  but  upon  a  pecu- 


Fig.  55. 


liarity  of  colouring  matter  united 
with  them. 

Every  muscle  has  a  belly  and 
two  extremities;  that  which  is 
fixed  is  called  the  origin  or  head; 
that  which  is  moveable,  the  inser- 
tion. Those  which  surround  ori- 
fices, are  called  sphincters. 

A  tendon  is  formed  of  condensed 
white  fibrous  tissue,  reaching  from 
the  end  of  a  muscle  ta  some 
structure  which  it  is  intended  to 


move. 

For    further 
"Physiology." 


description,    see 


MUSCLES  OF  THE  HEAD  AND 
•  NECK. 

OccipitO'frontalis. ' '  ' — Has  four 
bellies. 
Origin,  from  the  superior  semicircular  ridges  of  the  occiput. 
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Intertton,  into  tbe  superior  margin  of  tlie  orbicnlaris  ocnliy  and  cor- 
rog&tor  sapereilii,  and  into  the  internal  angnlar  process  of  the  os  frontis 
and  08  nasi.  Ute;  it  elejates  the  eyebrows,  making  transTerse 
wrinkles. 

Comprenor  NarU.^ — Origin y  from  tbe  root  of  the  ala  nasi.  InseT' 
tiouy  tendinonsly  into  its  fellow  on  the  dorsum  of  the  nose,  and  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  os  nasi.  Use;  it  either  compresses  or  dilates  tbe 
nostril. 

Orbieularig  palpebrarum.* — ^This  is  a  sphincter  surrounding  tbe 
orbits  of  die  ejes.  Origin,  from  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior 
maxillary,  the  os  unguis,  tbe  internal  an^lar  process  of  the  os  frontis, 
and  the  intenial  palpebral  ligament.  Insertion,  into  the  orbital  and 
nasal  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary,  and  into  the  palpebral  liga- 
ment.    Uise;  it  closes  the  eyes. 

That  portion  of  the  muscle  immediately  coyering  tbe  eyelids  is 
called  ciHari$. 

Corrvgator  mpercHiu  —  A  narrow,  small,  and  pointed  muscle,  be- 
neath the  oodpito-frontalis.  Origin  :  internal  angular  process  of  tbe 
08  froDds. — Insertion,  into  tbe  occipito-frontalis  and  orbicularis.  Use; 
it  makes  vertical  wrinkles  of  the  forehead. 

LevcitOT  Ldbii  superioris  alseque  Nasi.* — It  lies  on  the  side  of  tbe 
nose.  Origin^  from  tbe  nasal  and  orbitar  processes  of  tbe  superior 
maxillary  bone.  Insertion,  into  tbe  upper  lip  and  wing  of  the  nose. 
Use;  it  eleyates  tbe  wing  and  sides  of  tbe  nose. 

Levator  anguli  Oris.* — Small  and  concealed  by  tbe  last.      Origin^ 

from  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  below  tbe  infra  orbitar  foramen,    iti- 

gertion  :  comer  of  the  mouth,      tise;  elevates  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

^fgomaticus  minor. ^ —  Origin,  from  the  malar  bone.     Insertion, 

into  the  upper  lip.      Use  ;  it  raises  tbe  upper  lip  outwardly. 

Zygomatieus  major. ^^  —  Origin,  from  the  malar  bone,  bebiod  tbe 
List.  Insertion,  into  tbe  comer  of  the  mouth.  Use;  it  draws  tbe 
mouth  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards. 

DepreaoT  Lahii  superioris  alcpque  Nasi.  — ^Very  much  concealed. 
Origin,  from  tbe  alveolar  processes  of  the  incisor  and  canine  teeth. 
Insertion,  into  tbe  wing  of  the  nose  and  upper  lip.  Use;  depresses 
the  upper  lip  and  wing  of  the  nose. 

Depressor  anguli  Oris.^ — Origin,  from  tbe  base  of  the  lower  jaw, 
on  the  side  of  tbe  chin.  Insertion,  into  the  corner  of  the  mouth. 
Use;  it  draws  the  mouth  downwards. 

Depressor  Lahii  Inferioris.^—^  Origin,  from  tbe  base  of  tbe  lower 
jaw,  beneath  and  in  front  of  tbe  last.  Insertion,  into  the  whole  side 
of  the  lower  lip.     Use  ;  it  draws  tbe  lip  downwards. 

Levator  Menti.^ — Is  much  concealed,  and  best  viewed  from  the 
inside  of  Uie  lip.  Origin,  from  the  alveolar  processes  of  the  lateral 
incisor  and  canine  teeth.  Insertion,  into  tbe  lower  lip.  Use;  it 
elevates  the  lip.  ^ 

BucdnaiorJ* — Origin,  from  the  ooronoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw, 
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from  the  taber  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  alveolar  processes  of  both  jaws. 
Insertion,  comer  of  the  mouth  and  lips.  Use ;  it  draws  the  moath 
backwards,  and  presses  the  food  between  the  teeth. 

Orbicvlaris  oris,'' — ^Is  a  circular  muscle  surrounding  the  mouth,  has 
neither  bony  origin  nor  insertion^  but  is  much  connected  with  other 
muscles  of  the  mouth. 

Masseter.^  '^ — Origin^  from  the  superior  maxillary  and  malar  bones, 
and  also  from  the  zygoma  of  the  temporal  bone.  Insertion,  into  the 
angle  and  external  surface  of  die  lower  jaw.  Use;  it  draws  the  jaw 
upwards  and  backwards.  It  is  very  strong,  and  consists  of  two  planes 
of  fibres. 

Temporalis. —  Origin,  from  the  temporal  fascia,  and  sides  of  the 
temporal,  frontal,  and  parietal  bones.  A  few  fibres  also  arise  from  the 
Eygoma.  Insertion,  into  the  coronoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw.  Use; 
it  draws  the  jaw  upwards. 

Plerygoideus   extemus.^ — Origin, 
Fig.  66.  from    the    pterygoid,    spinous    and 

temporal  processes  of  the  sphenoid, 
and  from  the  tuber  of  the  upper  max- 
illary bone.  Insertion^  into  the  neck 
of  the  lower  jaw.  Use  ;  it  draws  the 
jaw  forwards. 

Plerygoideus  intemv^} —  Origin, 
from  the  internal  pterygoid  process, 
and  pterygoid  fossa  of  the  sphenoid ; 
and  from  the  Eustachian  tube.  In- 
sertion, into  the  internal  surface  of 
the  angle  of  the  jaw.  Use;  it  draws 
the  jaw  upwards  and  inwards. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  NECK. 

Fasdse,  —  There  are  two  fascise  for  the  neck  \  the  superficial  and 
deep. 

The  superficial  fascia  is  continuous  with  that  which  covers  the 
whole  bociy.  It  consists  of  two  laminae,  between  which  are  enclosed 
the  platysma  myoides  muscle. 

The  deep  fascia  is  formed  of  more  condensed  cellular  tissue,  and 
extends  from  the  ligamentum  nuchse  to  the  larynx  in  front,  including 
between  its  laminae  vessels  of  the  neck.  Below  it  is  fastened  to  the 
sternum,  clavicles,  and  first  ribs.  A  strong  process  of  it  exists  be- 
tween the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone  and  the  angle  of  the 
jaw,  and  is  called  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament.  It  forms  a  loop, 
which  acts  as  a  pulley  to  the  omo-hyoid  muscle,  and  thence  is  con- 
tinued down  behind  the  subdavius  muscle  into  the  ligamentum 
bicome,  forming  a  portion  of  the  boundary  of  the  thorax. 

Platysma  myoides, — This  is  included  between  two  laminse  of  the 
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Bnperfieial  &8cia  of  the  neck,  is  a  broad,  ihin  muscle,  and  not  always 
well  deTeloped  in  man. 

Origin^  fipom  the  con-  Rg-  67. 

densed  cellular  tissue 
below  the  clavicle.  In- 
seriiony  into  the  mus- 
cles and  integuments 
upon  the  side  of  the 
face  and  lower  jaw. 
Use  ;  it  draws  the  skin 
of  the  neck  and  lower 
jaw  downwards. 

Stemo  -cleido  '  ma^' 
ioideusy^^  forms  the 
most  prominent  fea- 
ture on  the  outside  of 
the  neck.  Origin,  ^^ — "IT"  ^-^^^^^i-. 
firom  the  ^per  part  ^j^'^^fe^^ 
of    the  stemum,"and  ^//\^  *  ^ 

sternal  end  of  the  cla- 
vicle." Ifuertiony  into 
the  mastoid  process  of 
the  temporal  and  into  the  superior  semicircular  ridge  of  the  occipital 
bone.  Use;  acting  with  its  fellow^  it  draws  the  chin  towards  the 
breast. 

Stemo-hyatdeus.^ — Origin,  from  the  sternum,  clavicle,  and  car- 
tilage of  the  first  rib.  Insertion,  into  the  inferior  edge  of  the  os 
h joides.      Use ;  it  draws  the  hyoid  bone  towards  the  sternum. 

Stemo-thyroideus,^ — Origin,  from  the  sternum  and  cartilage  of 
the  first  rib.  Insertion,  into  the  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  Use; 
it  draws  the  cartilage  downwards. 

Thyreo-hyoidem,^ — Origin,  from  the  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
InserHon,  into  the  body  and  comua  of  the  os  hyoides.  Use;  it 
approximates  the  hyoid  bone  and  thjrroid  cartilage. 

Omo-hyoideus."  * — Origin,  from  the  superior  edge  of  the  scapula, 
near  the  coracoid  notch.  Insertion,  into  the  base  of  the  hyoid  bone. 
Use ;  it  draws  ^e  hyoid  bone  downwards.  It  is  tendinous  in  its 
middle. 

Digastricus,^  * — Origin,  from  the  fossa,  behind  the  mastoid  process 
of  the  temporal  bone.  Insertion,  into  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw,  at 
the  side  of  the  posterior  mental  tubercle;  its  middle  is  tendinous, 
and  perforates  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle  near  its  insertion,  ^se;  it 
elevates  the  hyoid  bone,  and  opens  the  mouth,  even  when  the  lower 
jaw  is  fixed. 

Stylo-hyoideus.*  * — Origin,,  from  the  middle  and  inferior  part  of 
the  styloid  procespes  of  the  temporal  bone:  it  is  perforated  by  the 
digastricus.     Insertion,  into  the  junction  of  the  body  and  cornua  of 
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Fig.  6a 


the  bjoid  bone.     Uk;  it  draws  the  hyoid  bone  apwards  and  bsek- 
wards. 

Styloglossus^ — Ongin,  from  tbe  upper  and  internal  part  of  tho 
Btyloid  process.  Insertiony  into  the  side  of  the  root  of  the  tongue. 
Uae;  it  draws  the  tongue  backwards. 

Stylo-fiharyfigeus.^ — Origiuy  from  the  inner  side  of  the  styloid 
process  near  its  root.  Insertiony  into  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  be- 
tween the  superior  and  middle  constrictor  muscles.  U$e;  it  raises 
and  widens  tbe  pharynx. 

Myh-hyoideuiy^  forms  the  floor  of  the  month.  Origin,  from  tbe 
mylo-hyoidean  ridge  of  the  inside  of  the  lower  jaw.  Jtiserticny  into 
a  white  tendinous  line,  between  it  and  its  fellow,  and  into  the  hyoid 
bone.  Use;  it  draws  the  hyoid  bone  upWardS;  and  projects  the 
tongue. 

Genio-hyoideus.^ — Ongin,  from  the  posterior  tubercle,  inside  of 
the  chin.  Insertion,  into  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone.  Use;  it 
draws  it  upwards  and  forwards. 

Lofigus-colli*  ^  * — Origin,  from  the  bodies  of  the  three  superior 
dorsal  vcrtebrse^  and  the  transverse  processes  of  the  five  lower  cer- 
vical. Insertion,  into  the  bodies  of 
all  the  cervical  vertebras.  Use;  it 
bends  the  neck  forwards  and  to  one 
side.    (Fig.  68.) 

Rectus  capitis,  anticus  major. ^ — 
(See  Fig.  58.)  Origin,  from  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifbh  cervical  vertebrae. 
Insertion,  into  the  basilar  or  cunei- 
form process  of  the  occiput  Use; 
it  bends  the  head  forwards. 

Rectus  capitis  anticus  minor.* — 
Origin,  from  the  atlas  near  its  trans- 
verse process.  Insertion,  into  the 
basilar  process  of  the  occiput.  Use  ; 
it  bends  the  head  forwards. 

J^ectus  capitis  lateralis.^ — Origin^ 
from  the  transverse  process  of  the 
atlas.  Insertion,  between  the  con- 
dyle and  jugular  eminence  of  the 
occipital  bone.  Use;  it  draws  the 
head  to  one  side. 
•  Scalenus   anticus.' — Origin,  from 

the  transverse  processes  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cervical  ver- 
tebrpd,  tendinously.  Insertion,  into  the  upper  surface  of  the  first 
rib  in  front  of  the  groove  for  the  subclavian  artery.  Use;  it  bends 
the  neck  forwards,  or  raises  the  first  rib. 

Scalaius  medius.'' — Origin^  from  the  transverse  processes  of  all 
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the  isemcal  vertebrsB  tendinoosly.  Inserlion,  into  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  first  rib,  behind  the  groove  for  the  artery.  Use ;  same  as 
last. 

Scalemui  poUicut} — Origin,  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae.  Interiion,  into  the  upper  &ce  of 
the  second  rib  beyond  the  tubercle.  Use;  it  bends  the  neck  and 
raises  the  second  rib. 

*  MUSCLES  OF  THE  CHEST. 

JPedoralts  majarl — Forms  the  cushion  of  the  chest.  Origin  ^  from 
the  two  upper  bones  of  the  sternum^  the  sternal  tiro>tbirds  of  tho 

Fig.  59. 


clavicle,  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  and  from  the  ten- 
don of  the  external  oblique  muscle.  Insertion,  into  the  outer  edge 
of  the  bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus.  Use;  it  draws  the  arm  in- 
wards and  forwards. 
Pectoralis  minor. ^ — Origin^  from  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs 
8 
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Insertion^  into  the  inner  face  of  the  extremity  of  the  coracoid  process 
of  the  scapula.*    Use;  it  dnws  the  scapula  inwards  and  downwards. 

Subclavius^  —  Origin,  from  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib.  Jnser" 
tiofiy  into  the  inferior  fisice  of  the  clavicle.  -Use.  It  draws  the  olavide 
downwards. 

Serratw  fnagnut,  or  anticus.* — Origin,  from  the  nine  upper  ribs, 
^Ye  of  its  heads  interdigitating  with  the  external  oblique  muscle.  In- 
sertion,  into  the  whole  length  of  the  base  of  the  scapula.  (Ae.  It 
draws  the  scapula  forwards. 

IntercoUalU  eoclcmi}^  —  There  are  eleyen  on  each  side.  Origin^ 
from  the  transYcrse  process  of  the  vertebra,  and  the  inferior  sharp 
edge  of  the  rib.  Insertion,  into  the  superior  rounded  edge  of  the  rib 
below.     The  fibres  pass  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards. 

Intercostales  intemi. — Also  eleven  on  each  side.  Origin,  from  the 
inferior  edge  of  the  rib,  and  costal  cartilages.  Insertion,  into  the 
superior  rounded  edge  of  the  rib  below,  the  fibres  passing  downwards 
and  backwards.      Use,  To  approximate  the  ribs. 

Triangularis  stemi.  —  Situated  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  front  of 
the  chest  Origin,  frt)m  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  second  bone  of 
the  sternum.  Insertion,  into  the  third,  fourth^  fifrh,  and  sixth  ribs. 
Use.  To  depress  the  ribs. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

Beneath  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  is  the  fascia  superfidalis  abdo- 
minis, a  layer  of  condensed  cellular  substance,  varying  in  thickness  in 
different  individuals,  and  containing  more  or  less  fat.  Its  laminated 
character  admits  of  its  being  dissected  into  several  layers.  In  the 
groin  it  encloses  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  is  traversed  at  its  lower 
part  by  the  arteria  ad  cutem  abdominis ;  it  is  thickened  over  the  sym- 
physis pubis,  and  constitutes  the  mons  veneris, 

Obliquus  extemus}^ — Origin,  from  the  eight  inferior  ribs,  the  first 
head  being  covered  by  the  pectoralis  major;  the  five  superior  heads 
interdigitate  with  those  of  the  sorratus  anticus,  and  the  three  inferior, 
with  those  of  the  latissimus  dorsi.  The  fibres  pass  obliquely  down- 
wards and  forwards.  Insertion,  into  the  whole  length  of  the  linea 
alba,  tendinously ;  into  the  anterior  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  crest  of 
the  ilium,  by  muscular  and  tendinous  fibres;  and  into  the  body  and 
crest  of  the  pubes,  forming  thereby  Poupart's  ligament.  As  the  ten- 
dinous fibres  approach  the  pubes,  they  split,  forming  a  triangular 
opening  called  the  external  abdominal  ring ;  '^  through  which  passes 
in  thcttale  the  spermatic  cord,  and  in  the  female  the  round  ligament 
of  the  uterus.  The  edges  of  this  ring  are  called  columns  or  pillars. 
To  the  edges  of  the  ring  is  attached  a  thin  fascia  called  inter-colum- 
nar or  external  spermatic,  which  is  continued  upon  the  cord  and  tes- 
ticle.— ^This  ring  is  prevented  from  splitting  still  fiirther,  by  some 
transverse  tendinous  fibres.     The  external  edge  of  that  portion  of  the 
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tcD^on  inserted  into  the  erest  of  the  pubis, *^  is  called  Gimbernat's 
ligament.     (Fig.  59.) 

Use, — ^It  compresees  the  yiscera  of  the  abdomen,  and  approximates 
the  pelTis  and  thorax. 

OUiquui  inUmva,^ —  Oriqin^  from  the  three  inferior  spinous  pn>- 
eeasee  of  the  looibar  yertebne,  and  from  all  those  of  the  sacrum,  from 
the  whole  length  of  the  middle  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  from 
the  oater  half  of  Poupart's  ligament.  iMertionj  into  the  six  inferior 
ribs,  into  the  ensiform  cartilage,  into  the  whole  length  of  the  linea 
alba  J  and  also  tendinouslj  into  the  pnbes  behind  the  external  abdo- 
minal ring.  At  the  linea  semilunaris,  the  tendon  splits  into  two 
laminae,  which '  form  a  sheath  for  the  rectus  muscle;  in  the  lower 
third  or  fourth  of  the  muscle,  both  laminse,  however,  pass  in  front, 
and  include  between  them  the  pyramidalis  muscle. 

Transoenalis  abdomtnu, — Is  beneath  the  last.  Origin^  from  the 
transyerae  processes  of  the  last  dorsal  and  four  upper  lumbar  vertcbrse, 
from  the  internal  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  from  the  external 
half  of  Poupart's  ligament ;  it  also  arises  from  tbe  cartilages  of  the  six 
inferior  ribe.  Insertion,  into  the  ensiform  cartilage,  linea  alba,  and 
pnbes,  in  oommon  with  the  internal  oblique  tendon.  A  portion  of 
this  common  tendinous  insertion  is  also  into  the  crest  of  the  pubes 
immedlatelj  behind  the  external  abdominal  ring,  and  thus  the  weak- 
ness at  this  part  of  the  abdomen  is  in  some  measure  protected. 

Rectus  abdcmtnis,^ — Originj  from  the  symphysis  and  body  of  the 
pnbes.  Intertionj  into  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  into  the  cartilages 
of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs.  This  muscle  gradually  increases 
in  breadth  and  has  tendinous  intersections  called  Unex  tramversKj 
which  are  three  or  four  in  number. 

^framidalis.^ — Is  in  front  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rectus,  and 
about  three  inches  in  length.  Origin,  from  the  body  of  the  pubes. 
Inurtion,  into  the  linea  alba.     It  is  sometimes  wanting. 

Cremasier, — ^This  muscle  forms  a  muscular  sbeath  for  the  cord  and 
upper  part  of  the  testicle.  Before  the  descent  of  tbe  testicle,  it  consti- 
tutes the  inferior  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  mus- 
cles, which  are  much  blended  at  this  part ;  hence  its  origin  may  be 
said  to  be  the  muscuhir  portion  of  the  lower  edge  of  these  muscles,  and 
that  its  intertion  is  into  the  conjoined  tendon  of  these  muscles. 

Fascia  transversalis. — This  fascia  covers  the  abdomen,  and  lies 
under  tbe  muscles  and  in  front  of  the  peritoneum ;  it  is  continuous 
with  the  Uiac  fascia^  which  surrounds  tbe  posterior  part  of  the  peri- 
toneum, and  with  ihe  pelvic  fasciay  which  surrounds  that  portion  of 
peritoneum  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  thin  and  tough,  and  near 
the  groin  possesses  great  density. 

This  fascia  is  an  object  of  study,  particularly  on  account  of  the  in- 
temal  abdominal  ring  being  situated  in  it.  This  point  is  usually  much 
misunderstood,  psrtly  from  the  use  of  the  term  ring,  which  gives  rise 
to  the  idea  that  it  is  a  hole  or  opening  like  the  external  ring,  and 
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partly  from  the  variety  and  confusion  of  terms  employed  in  itfi' de- 
scription. It  may  be  said  to  be  that  portion  of  the  fascia  transversalia 
where  it  ceases  to  coyer  the  abdomen  and  commences  to  cover  the 
cord ;  here  it  is  very  thin,  and  an  artificial  or  false  dissection  readilj 
can  form  a  ring  or  hole  with  a  well-defined  edge.  But  such  does  not 
exist  in  nature,  for  the  fascia  is  continued  from  the  abdomen  upon  the 
cord  under  the  name  of  the  infundibiliform  or  internal  spermatic  faacia. 

INGUINAL  HERNIA. 

Inguinal  hernia  is  of  two  kinds ;  oblique  or  indirect,  and  direct  or 
ventro-inguinal  hernia.  Oblique  is  by  far  the  most  ootnmon ;  and  in 
order  to  understand  the  anatomy  of  it^  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  previous  to  the  descent  of  the  tes- 
ticle, the  subsequent  and  natural  condition,  and  also  the  alteration  of 
the  parts  by  the  hernial  protrusion. 

Oblique  inguinal  hernia  is  a  protrusion  of  intestine,  through  a  pas- 
sage originally  made  by  the  escape  of  the  t<»ticle  from  the  loins  to  the 
scrotum ;  and  afterwards  occupied  by  the  spermatic  cord.  Until  the 
seventh  month  of  foetal  life  the  testicle  reposes  in  the  lumbar  region 
beneath  the  kidney,  but  not  within  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  As 
yet  there  is  no  spermatic  cord  formed,  the  constituents,  to  wit,  the 
artery,  vein,  and  duct,  approach  the  testicle  separately.  Aboat 
this  period  the  testicle  ordinarily  descends,  by  means  of  the  gubemct- 
eiilum  tesfis,  a  contractile  structure  attached  to  its  inferior  extremity^ 
and  is  enveloped  in  the  scrotum.  In  its  passage  it  must  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  various  structures  forming  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen, 
viz.,  the  peritoneum,  fascia  transversalis,  the  transversalia,  internal 
and  external  oblique  muscles,  the  superficial  fascia,  and  the  skin. 
Each  of  these  structures,  with  the  exception  of  the  external 
oblique  muscle,  will  be  found  to  form  a  covering  for  the  testicle, 
because  it  does  not  perforate  them  but  pushes  them  before  it; 
although  these  coverings  may  be  modified  in  some  degree,  neverthe- 
less there  is  a  representation  of  every  layer  of  the  walls  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  and  this  is  the  case  not  only  in  the  coverings  of  the  testicle  and 
cord,  but  also  in  the  coverings  of  a  hernia  protrusion ;  hence,  if  a  stu- 
dent understands  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  descent  of  the 
testicle,  he  must  necessarily  understand  the  mode  by  which  this  kind 
of  a  hernial  protrusion  obtains  its  coverings. 

Here  we  must  caution  students  from  attaching  too  mucb  import- 
ance to  words  or  terms  used  in  description,  for  they  vary  with  dif- 
ferent writers ;  but  let  him  keep  constantly  before  his  mind  the  thing 
itself,  as  if  he  were  making  a  dissection ;  for  by  actual  dissection  he 
can  understand  it  thoroughly,  although  he  may  not  know  the  name  of 
a  single  part 

Descent  of  the  testicle. — By  the  contraction  of  the  gubemaoulum 
testis,  the  testicle  which  lies  exterior  to  the  peritoneal  cavity,  pushes 
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Fig.  60. 


before  it  two  lamiDdB  of  peritoneam.  Thos  the  testicle  gets  a  coTcr- 
ing  of  serous  membrane  arraDged  as  serous  membraDes  always  are ; 
that  isy  one  lamina  covers  the  testicle,  and  the  other  lines  the  cavity  in 
which  it  is  contained,  and  it  is  called  the  peritesiiM  or  tunica  vagi- 
ftoHs  ie9iis.  The  communication  between  Uie  peritoneum  and  peri- 
testis  s  afterwards  obliterated,  otherwise  the  bowel  could  readily 
pass  down ;  and  when  this  obliteration  does  not  occur,  and  the  bowel 
does  pass  down,  it  constitutes  a  variety  oi  hernia,  termed  congenital. 
Ab  the  testicle  descends,  the  spermatic  artery,  vein,  and  vas  defe- 
rens descend  with  it,  and  thus  the  cord  is  formed,  the  components 
behig  held  together  by  means  of  cellular  tissue  —  the  remains  of  the 
canal  of  peritoneum,  connecting  the  peritoneum  and  peritestis. 

Now,  the  next  structure  wiw  which  the  testicle  comes  in  contact, 
is  the  &Bcia  transversalis ;  let  us  follow  this  in  its  descent  with  the 
testicle,  and  observe  the  changes  which  it  undergoes.  It  is  not  per- 
forated as  this  (Fig.  60)  and  most  pictures  represent,^  but  pushed 
before  the  testicle,  covering  it  and  the  cord.  The  point  where  this 
protrusion  takes  place,  is  midway  between  the  anterior  superior 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium  and  the  pubes,  and  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  above  Pouparf  s  ligament,  and  is  called  the  internal  abdominal 
ring  ;  but  there  is  no  hole  or  opening 
in  the  &acia  unless  made  with  a  scal- 
pel. The  fascia  is  continuous  from  the 
abdomen  upon  the  cord,  although  that 
portion  covering  the  abdomen  is 
tooefaer  and  thicker  than  that  of  the 
cora.  If  the  cord  is  stretched,  this 
portion  of  the  fascia  will  resemble  a 
funnel,  and  hence  some  call  it  the 
in/yndHmli/orm  fascia  or  internal 
fptrmaiic  fascia. 

Terms  are  matters  of  minor  im- 
portance ;  the  truth  to  be  taught  is, 
that  the  testicle,  cord,  and  abdomen 
are  invested  by  the  same  fasciae,  hav- 
ing different  names  and  different 
thicknesses  in  different  parts. 

The  next  layer  of  the  abdominal 
wall  with  which  the  testicle  comes  in 
contact  is  the  transversalis  muscle. 
^t  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
the  internal  oblique  is  so  much 
blended  with   the  transversalis,  that 

the  two  may  be  considered  as  having  the  same  relation  to  the  testicle 
in  its  descent,  and  also  to  hernia.     At  the  internal  abdominal  ring, 
the  testicle,  already  covered   by  the   peritoneum  and   fascia  trans- 
8* 
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versa]  18,  comes  in  contact  with  these  muscles ;  it  does  not  perforate 
thoin,  but  pushes  their  conjoined  lower  edge  before  it,  obtains  for 
itself  and  cord  a  muscular  covering,  which  is  the  cremaster  musolo  ; 
and  this  accounts  for  that  looped  appearance  which  the  fibres  of  tbia 
muscle  have  upon  the  testicle ,  also,  for  the  muscle  being  thicker 
upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  cord.  These  muscular  fibres  are  Tery 
pale,  and  very  scattered  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  testicle,  and  form 
an  imperfect  covering  for  the  testicle.  When  the  cremaster  is  cat 
away  from  the  transversalis  and  internal  oblique  muscles^  their  in^- 
rior  edge  presents  an  arched  appearance. 

The  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  is  the  next  structure  opposing 
its  descent,  and  since  this  is  very  tough,  it  is  not  pushed  befoTtt  the 
testicle ;  but  the  testicle  passes  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards  for 
an  inch  and  a  half,  until  it  gets  opposite  the  external  abdominal  rin^^, 
and  at  which  it  emerges  between  its  columns  or  pillars.  The  fact, 
that  in  health  these  two  rings  are  not  opposite  contributes  much  to 
the  strength  of  the  arrangement,  and  prevents  the  more  frequent 
occurrence  of  hernia,  which  is  much  favoured  by  a  deficiency  in  the 
fibrous  character  of  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique. 

The  space  between  these  two  rings,  is  called  the  inguinalj  ahdo- 
mined  or  spermatic  canaV  " '  It  is  bounded  anteriorly  by  the  inferior 
edge  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles,  the  tendon  of 
the  external  oblique,  the  superficial  fascia  and  skin ;  posteriorly  by 
the  transversalis  fascia,  and  the.  conjoined  tendon  of  the  transvenalis 
and  internal  oblique  muscles ;  inferiorly,  by  Poupart's  ligament. 

When  the  hernia  does  not  emerge  ^m  this  canal|  it  is  oalled  a 
concealed  inguinal  hernia. 

At  the  external  abdominal  ring,  the  testicle,  with  its  coverings, 
comes  in  contact  with  the  intercohimnarj  or,  eoUemal  spermcUie 
fascia,  which  has  already  been  described  as  extending  between  the 
columns  of  the  ring.  It  is  afterwards  covered  by  the  superficial  fascia 
and  skin.  The  superficial  fascia  of  the  testicle  is  blended  with  that 
portion  of  the  transversalis  fascia  covering  the  testicle,  on  account  of 
the  intervening  muscular  structures — the  cremaster,  being  deficient  in 
some  parts,  and  very  spare  in  others. 

The  skin  is,  of  course,  readily  traced  from  the  abdomen  to  the 
scrotum,  although  in  the  scrotum  it  is  modified  by  the  dartos,  which| 
according  to  some,  is  an  expansion  of  the  gubernaculnm  testis. 

We  have  seen  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  descent  of  the 
testicle,  and  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  escape  of  the  intestine. 

The  convolution  or  knuckle  of  intestine  first  *  presses  against  tlu| 
peritoneum,  and  being  contained  within  the  cavity,  can  only  pusn 
before  it  a  single  lamina.  This  portion  of  the  peritoneum  alwap 
forms  the  hernial  sac,  which  gradually  increases  in  size  and  thickness. 
In  this  variety  of  hernia  (oblique  inguinal),  the  protrusion  takes 
place  at  the  internal  ring ;  the  sac  must  then  necessarily  be  covered 
by  the  transversalis  fascia  and  cremaster  muscle,  and  after  passing 
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obliquely  down  the  ingaina)  canal,  it  emerges  at  the  exteraa)  abdo- 
mi  mil  rinc:,  where  it  receives  an  investment  of  the  external  spermatic^ 
uid  superficial  faseiie,  and  also  of  the  skin. 

That  portion  of  the  superficial  fascia  which  fills  np  the  external 
abdominal  ring  between  its  columns,  and  called  interoolumnar,  when 
pressed  against  by  the  protrusion  is  thickened  and  expanded. 

Heao^y  in  the  operation  for  hernia,  the  following  layers  are  out 
through:— 

Skiny  guperfieial  foicia,  vnUrcolumnar  or  external  spermaiic /agciay 
erematter  mtudef  iransversalts  or  intemat  spermatic  fcucia,  and  the 
hernial  Mac 

In  ^e  dissection  of  a  hernial  sac,  we  will  find  alterations  in  thick- 
ness and  colour,  the  consideration  of  which  properly  belongs  to  tho 
sargicri  part  of  this  work. 

Direct  or  veniro-inguinal  hernia  consists  of  a  protrusion  directly 
at  the  external  abdominal  ring,  and  of  course  it  does  not  pass  through 
the  canal.  The  coverings  are  the  skin^  suprrficial  fascia,  intercolum- 
nar  or  exiemal  spermatic  faaciay  the  common  tendon  of  the  internal 
Mique  and  transversalis  muscles,  transversalis  or  internal  spermatic 
fiueioy  and  hernial  sac. 

This  yariety  is  not  of  so  frequent  occurrence,  on  account  of  the 
inserUon  of  the  tendon  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  into 
the  pnbes  immediately  behind  the  external  abdominal  ring,  which 
protects  this  opening,  and  therefore  it  must  be  ruptured  or  expanded 
when  a  protrusion  takes  place  at  this  ring ;  when  it  is  ruptured,  of 
Qoiurse  this  covering  of  the  sao  does  not  exist. 

VUBOLIS   or  THl  UPPBB   AKD   P08TSBI0B  PAST   OF  THB  ABDOMBK. 

Diaphragm.  —  This  muscle  forms  the  septum  between  the  thorax 
and  abdomen ;  it  consists  of  two  parts,  a  greater  and  lesser  muscle. 
The  greater***  muscle  arises  from  the  ensiform  cartilage,  from  the 
ligamentum  areuatum,'  which  is  a  tense  ligament  passing  from  the 
root  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  to  the  in- 
ferior part  of  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  rib,  and  from  six  inferior  ribs ; 
the  fibres  converge  to  the  cordiform  tendon,  which  is  in  the  centre. 
Between  its  costal  and  ensiform  origin  there  is  a  small  triangular 
fissure  filled  up  with  fat^  which  sometimes  leaves  an  opening  for  hernia. 
The  lesser^  ^  muscle  consists  of  two  bellies,  which  are  called  crura, 
the  right  of  which  is  the  larger.  Origin,  from  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  lumbar  vertebne.     Insertion,  into  the  cordiform  tendon. 

There  are  three  openings  in  the  diaphragm ;  one  in  the  tendinous 
centre,"  called  foramen  guadratum,  which  transmits  the  ascending 
Delia  cava  J  another,  an  elliptical  muscular  opening,^  called  ^aramf^ 
ctosophageum,  through  which  passes  the  oesophagus,  and  the  par  vagum 
nerves;  and  the  third,  the  hiatus  aorticus,^*  which  is  between  the 
crura,  and  in  front  of  the  vertebra;  through  it  pass  the  aorta,  the 
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thoracic  duct,  the  azy- 
gos  vein^,  and  the  great 
splanchnic  nerve.  Use  / 
it  widens  the  thoracic, 
and  diminishes  the  ab- 
dominal cavity. 

Quadratus .  lumho^ 
rum.  -*-  Origin,^  from 
the  crest  of  the  iliam. 
Insertion^  into  the 
transverse  processes  of 
the  last  dorsal  and 
all  the  lumbar  verte- 
brse,  and  also  into  the 
last  rib  beneath  the 
ligamentnm  arcoatum. 
Use;  it  bends  the  loins 
to  one  side. 

Psoas  parvus. — Not 
always  present.  Ori- 
gin,  from  the  last  dorsal 
and  first  lumbar  ver- 
tebraa.  Insertion^  by  a  long  tendon,  into  the.  crest  of  the  pubes  and 
fascia  iliaca. 

Psoa^s  magnus,^* — Origin,  from  the  transverse  processes  of  all  the 
lumbar  vertebrsB,  and  from  the  bodies  of  the  four  upper  lumbar  and 
last  dorsal  vertebrsB.  Insertion,  into  the  lesser  trochanter  of  the 
femur,  and  into  one  inch  below  it. 

lliacus  intemus.^ — Origin,  from  the  transverse  process  of  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra,  from  the  costa  and  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  from  the 
eapsule  of  the  hip  joint.  Insertion,  into  the  tendon  of  the  psoas 
magnus.  Use;  the  action  of  the  last  two  muscles  is  the  same,  to 
bend  the  body  forwards  and  draw  the  thigh  upwards. 


MUSCLES  OF  THE  BACK. 

Trapezius.^ — Origin,  from  the  superior  semicircular  ridge  of  the 
/coiput,  from  all  the  spinous  processes  of  the  neck,  by  means  of  the 
igamentum  nuchas,  and  from  all  those  of  the  back.  Insertion,  into 
ahe  external  third  of  the  clavicle,  into  the  acromion  process,  and  spine 
of  the  scapula.     Use  ;  it  draws  the  scapula  towards  the  spine. 

Latissimus  dorsi.* — Origin,  from  the  seven  inferior  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  back,  and  from  all  those  of  the  loins  and  sacrum,  also 
from  four  inferior  ribs,  by  heads  which  interdigitate  with  those  of  the 
external  oblique.  Insertion,  by  a  thick  flat  tendon,  in  common  with 
the  feres  major,  into  the  posterior  ridge  of  the  bicipital  groove.  Use; 
it  draws  the  humerus  downwards  and  backwards. 
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Serrahts  pogttcus  inferior* — Origin,  from  the  two  inferior  spinoas 
processee  of  the  back,  and  the  three  superior  of  the  loins.  Insertion, 
into  the  last  four  ribs.     Use;  it  draws  the  ribs  downwards. 

Rhamboiefetu  miTwr.^^ — Origin,  from  the  three  inferior  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  neck.  Imertion,  into  the  base  of  the  scapula  opposite 
the  spine. 

Rhomboideua  major, ^ — Origin,  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
last  cervical,  and  of  the  four  superior  dorsal  vertebrse.  Insertion,  into 
the  base  of  the  scapula  below  the  spine.  Use;  the  last  two  draw  the 
Bcapala  upwards'  and  backwards. 

Serratus  posticus  superior. —  Origin,  from  the  three  inferior  spi- 
nous processes  of  the  neck,  and  the  two  superior  of  the  back.  Inser- 
tion, into  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs.  Use;  it  draws  the 
ribs  upwards. 

Levator  anguli  scapulse.^^ — Origin,  from  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  three,  four,  or  five  superior  cervical  vertebrae.     Inaertion,  into 
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Fig.  63. 


the  angle  of  the  scapula,  and  its  base  above  the  spine.     Use;  it  draws 
the  scapula  upwards. 

Splenius.^^* — It  consists  of  two  parts ;  splenios  capitis  ifed  splenius 
colli.  Origin y  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  five  inferior  cervical 
and  the  four  superior  dorsal  vertebrae.  Ituertion,  into  the  oocipital 
bone,  between  the  two  semicircular  ridees,  and  into  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  two  superior  cervical  vertebrse.  Use;  draws  the  head  and 
neck  backwards. 

Sacro-lumhalis  and  hngissimus  dorsi, — ^These  two  muscles  arise  in 
common  (Fig.  63.)  Origin,  from  the  spinous  and  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  loins  and  pacrum,  and  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  The 
first'  is  on  the  outer  side.  Insertion,  into  the  angles  of  the  rib.  The 
latter '  is  nearest  the  spine.  Insertion,  into  all  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  back  except  the  first,  and 
into  all  the  ribs  beyond  their  tubercles, 
except  the  last  two.  Use;  to  keep  the 
spine  erect,  and  draw  down  the  ribs. 

Accessorii  ad  sacro-lumhalem.  —  Are 
muscular  slips  arising  from  the  eight  lower 
ribs  and  continued  into  the  sacro-lum- 
halis. 

Spinalis  dorsi.*  —  Origiriy  from  the 
three  inferior  spinous  processes  of  the 
back,  and  two  superior  of  the  loins.  In- 
sertion, into  the  nine  superior  spinous 
processes  of  the  back,  except  the  first. 
Use;  to  keep  the  spine  erect. 

Cervicalis  descendens.^ — Origin,  from 
the  four  superior  ribs.  Insertion,  into  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  neck. 

Transversalis  cervicis}* — Origin,  from 
the  five  superior  transverse  processes  of 
the  back.  Insertion,  into  the  five  middle 
transverse  processes  of  the  neck.  Use; 
the  two  last  draw  the  neck  backward. 

Trachelo-mastoid,'' — Origin,  from  the 
three  superior  transverse  processes  of  the 
back  and  from  the  five  inferior  transverse 
processes  of  the  neck.  Insertion,  into  the 
mastoid  process.  ^ 

Complexus} — Origin,  from  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  four  inferior  cervi- 
cal and  seven  superior  dorsal,  and  from 
spinous  process  of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra.     Insertion,  into  the 
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occiput  between  its  semicircular  ridges, 
head  backward. 


Use  ;  the  two  last  draw  the 
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SenU-qnnalis  eerncu,^^ — Orifftiiffrom  the  six  superior  transverse 
proceeses  of  the  baok.  Insertion,  into  the  spinous  processes  of  the  five 
middle  cerrioal  yertebrss. 

Semi-spinalu  danL^ — Onginy  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
serenthy  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  dorsal  vertebrse.    Insertion^  into  the 
sfnooiiB  prooesses  of  the  two  lower  cervical,  and  five  upper  dorsal  ver- 
ebrsBu 

MuUifidvs  9p{n»,^ —  Origin,  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
^.aenuii,  and  the  back  part  of  the  ilium,  and  from  the  oblique  and 
transverse  piooesses  of  all  the  vertebras  of  the  loins  and  back,  and  of 
the  four  inferior  of  the  neck.  Inseriionj  into  the  spinous  processes  of 
all  the  vertebrse  of  the  loins  and  back,  and  of  the  five  inferior  of  the 
neck.  Use;  the  three  last  twist  the  spine  when  acting  without  their 
fellows. 

Rectus  capitis  posticus  major. ^ — Origin,  from  the  spinous  process 
of  the  dentata.  Insertion,  into  the  occiput  at  its  superior  semi-circular 
ridge,  and  below  it.     Use  ;  it  turns  the  head. 

Rectus  capitis  posticus  minar.^ — Origin,  from  the  tubercle  of  the 
atlas.  Insertion,  into  the  occiput,  at  the  inferior  semi-circular  wige, 
and  below  it 

Obliquus  superior.^ — Origin,  from  the  transverse  process  of  the 
atlas.  Insertion,  into  the  outer  end  of  the  inferior  semi-circular  ridge 
of  the  occiput. 

Obliquus  inferior.^ — Origin,  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  den- 
tata.     Insertion,  into  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas. 

Interspinaks. — ^Between  the  spinous  processes  of  all  the  vertebras. 
In  the  neck,  they  are  double:  in  the  beu^k,  tendinous;  in  the  loins, 
single  and  well-marked. 

Inter-transversarii,^ — Between  all  the  transverse  processes.  Tn  the 
neck,  double ;  in  the  baok,  tendinous ',  in  the  loins  fleshy  and  single. 
Use.   To  approximate  these  processes. 

Levatores  costarum," — Origin,  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
last  cervical  and  eleven  upper  dorsal  vertebras.  Insertion,  into  the 
upper  edge  of  the  rib  below,  and  sometimes  into  the  second  rib  below. 
Use.   To  elevate  the  ribs. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  SHOULDER  AND  ARM. 
VABCIA. 

The  brachial  fascia  covers  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremity,  com- 
mencing at  the  spine  of  the  scapula  and  clavicle.  Upon  the  deltoid  it 
is  thin.  At  the  elbow  it  sends  several  processes  to  the  bone,  which 
serve  for  the  origin  of  muscles,  and  in  front  it  receives  a  portion  of 
tendon  from  the  biceps  muscle,  which  render  it  tense. 

At  the  wrist  it  forms  the  anterior  and  posterior  annular  ligaments, 
which  bind  down  the  tendons  of  the  hand,  and  in  the  hand  it  forms 
the  palmar  aponeurosis. 
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Deltoid} —  On'giny  from  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  its  acromion  pro- 
cess, and  the  external  third  of  the  clavicle.  Insertion,  into  a  trian- 
gular roughness  near  the  middle  of  the  outer  side  of  the  humems. 
Use,   It  raises  the  humerus.     (Fig.  62.) 

Supra-spinattu" — Origin,  from  the  whole  of  the  fossa  8upr»-«pi- 
nata.  Insertion^  into  the  inner  facet  of  the  greater  tnherosity  of  liie 
humerus.     Use.    It  raises  the  arm  and  turns  it  outwards. 

In/ra-spinatus.^^ — Origin,  from  the  whole  of  the  fossa  infra-spiData. 
Insertion^  into  the  middle  facet  of  the  greater  tuberosity  of  tbe 
humerus.      Use.   It  rotates  the  humerus  outwards  and  backwards. 

Teres  minor, ^ — Or^tVi,  from  the  lesser  oosta  of  the  scapula.  Jn^ 
sertion,  into  the  out^er  facet  of  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus. 
Use,  It  rotates  the  humerus  outwards,  and  draws  it  downwards  and 
backwards. 

Teres  major.^ — Origin,  from  the  posterior  surfiioe  of  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  scapula,  and  a  part  of  its  lesser  oosta.     Insertion,  into 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus  in  oommon 
with  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi.     Use,  It  rotates  the  humerus  ^ 
inwaj^s  and  draws  it  downwards  and  backwards. 

i^nscajndaris.*  (Fig.  64.)     Origin,  from  the>whole  of  the  costa  of 
the  scapula.     Insertion,  into  the  lesser  tuberosity  of  the  humerus. 
Use.  It    rotates  the   humerus  inwards,  and 
draws  it  downwards. 

Biceps  flexor  cvhiti? — Origin,  from  the 
superior  extremity  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  by  a 
long  tendon  which  passes  through  the  joint 
and  bicipital  groove,  and  by  a  short  head 
from  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula.  In- 
sertion, into  the  posterior  and  inferior  parts 
of  the  tubercle  of  the  radius,  and  into  the 
brachial  fascia.  Use.  It  flexes  the  fore-arm. 
Coraeo-brachialis,^ —  Origin,  from  the 
middle  facet  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the 
scapula,  in  common  with  the  short  head  of 
the  biceps.  Insertion,  into  the  middle  of  the 
OS  humeri  by  a  rough  ridge  on  its  internal 
side.  Use,  It  draws  the  arm  upwards  and 
inwards. 

Brachialis  Intemus.^  —  Origin,  from  the 
anterior  and  lower  half  of  the  os  humeri. 
Insertion,  in  front  of  the  base  of  the  coronoid 
process  of  the  ulna.  Use,  It  flexes  the  fore- 
arm. 

Triceps  extensor  cuhiti, '® —  Origin,  by  three 
heads ;  the  first  or  longus,  is  from  the  infe- 
rior part  of  the  glenoid  cavity.     The  second 
or  external,  is  from  a  ridge  from  the  back  part  of  the  os  humeri,  just 
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below  its  head ;  and  the  third  or  brevis;  is  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
OS  humeriy  near  the  bicipital  groove.  Insertion^  into  the  oleoranon 
process  of  the  nlna.     Use.  It  extends  the  fore-arm. 

AnconeuM.^^  (^g-  ^l-^—Originj  from  the  external  condyle  of  the 
bmneniB.  Iiuertion,  into  the  enter  side  of  the  ulna  below  the  ole- 
eiamm.      £7ae.  It  extends  the  fore-arm. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  FORE-ARM. 

These  are  eighteen  in  number,  eight  of  which  are  on  the  front  of 
the  arm,  and  are  flexors;  for  the  most  part  they  arise  from  the  inter- 
nal condyle.  The  remaining  ten  are  extensors,  and  arise  for  the  most 
part  from  the  external  condyle. 


Fig.  65. 


Fig.  66. 


Pronator  radii  teres*  (Fig.  65.) — Origin,  from  the  internal  con- 
dyle of  the  humerus,  and  the  coroooid  process  of  the  ulna.  Inser- 
feaM,  into  the  middle  and  external  side  of  the  radius.  Use,  It  rotates 
the  band  inwards. 
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Fig.  67. 


Flexor  carpi  radlalis}  —  Origin^  from  the  internal  condyle  of  the 
humerus,  the  brachial  &scia|  and  the  inter-muscular  septa.  Jnser^ 
tion,  into  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger.  Lie  j 
it  flexes  the  hand  at  the  wrist.  (Fig.  65.) 

Palmaris  longus,^ — Is  sometimes  deficient.  (Myin^  from  tlie  in- 
ternal condyle.  Insertion,  into  the  annular  ligament  and  palmar  apo- 
neurosis.    Use  ;  it  bends  the  hand. 

Flexor  carpi  ulnarU}  —  Origin,  from  the  internal  condyle,  from 
the  ridge  at  the  inner  side  of  the  ulna  and  from  the  olecranon.  Jf» 
sertion,  into  the  pisiform  bone  and  into  the  base  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  little  finger.     Use ;  it  flexes  the  hand. 

Flexor  svhlimis  digitorum  per/oratusP —  Origin,  from  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  and  the 
tubercle  of  the  radius.  Insertion,  by  four 
split  tendons  into  the  second  phalanges  of 
the  flngers.  Use;  it  bends  the  hand  and 
fingers. 

Flexor  profundus  digitorum  per/orans.^ 
(Fig.  66.) — Origin,  from  the  ulna  by  its  an- 
terior flat  surface,  from  its  coronoid  process, 
and  from  the  interosseous  ligament.  Inser- 
tion,  by  four  tendons,  which,  passing  through 
the  perforations  in  the  tendons  of  the  flexor 
sublimis,  are  inserted  into  the  third  pha- 
langes of  the  fingers. 

Flexor  hngus  pollids} — Origin,  from  the 
internal  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  the 
middle  two-thirds  of  the  radius,  and  a  part 
of  the  interosseous  ligament.  Insertion,  into 
the  base  of  the  second  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 
(Fig.  66.) 

Pronator  quadratus.^ —  Origin,  from  the 
inner  border  and  anterior  surface  of  the  ulna, 
near  its  lower  extremity.  Insertion,  into  the 
corresponding  surface  of  the  radius.  Use; 
it  rotates  the  radius  inwards. 

Supinator  radii  longus*  (Fig.  67.)  — 
Origin,  from  the  ridge  leading  to  the  exter- 
nal condyle  of  the  humerus.  Insertion,  into 
the  radius  just  above  its  styloid  process"! 
Use;  it  rotates  the  radius  outwards 

Extensor  carpi  radiali^  hngior} — (Fig. 
67.)  Origin,  from  the  ridge  of  the  external 
condyle  of  the  humerus.  Insertion,  into  the 
posterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  forefinger. 
Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior.* —  Origin,  from  the  external  con- 
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djle  of  the  humems,  and  from  the  external  lateral 
tio/i^  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  metacarpa 
middle  finger. 

ExtenwoT  carpi  ulnaris.^ — Origin^  from  the  external  condyle  and 
the  brachial  fascia.  Insertion^  ioto  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
of  the  little  finger.      Uie  ;  the  last  three  extend  the  hand. 

Extentor  digitorum  communis} —  Origin j  from  the  external  con- 
dyle. Intertiony  by  fonr  tendons  which  are  connected  by  slips  pre- 
vious to  their  insertion  into  all  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers.  u$e; 
it  extends  the  joints  of  the  fingers. 

SupincUar  radii  brevis.  —  Origiriy  from  the  external  condyle,  and— 
from  a  ridge  of  the  ulna  on  its  posterior  surface.     Insertion,  into  the 
radius  between  its  tubercle  and  the  insertion  of  the  pronator.     Use; 
it  rotates  the  radius  outwards. 

Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  poUicts  manus. —  Origin,  from  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  ulna,  from  the  interosseous  ligament,  and  a  part  of 
the  radius.  Insertion,  into  the  base  of  the  metacai^al  bone  of  the 
thumb,  and  into  the  trapezium. 

Extensor  minor  polUcis  manus}^ —  Origin,  from  the  back  of  the 
ulna  below  its  middle,  and  from  the  interosseous  ligament.  Insertion, 
into  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

Extensor  major pollicis  manus.^ —  Origin,  from  the  back  of  the 
ulna  above  its  middle,  from  the  interosseous  ligament,  and  from  the 
back  of  the  radius.  Insertion,  into  the  base  of  the  second  phalanx 
of  the  thumb.      Use ;  these  last  three  extend  the  thumb. 

Indicator, — Origin,  from  the 
back  of  the  ulna,  and   interos-  F»g-  68. 

eeous  ligament.  Insertion,  into 
the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of 
the  index  finger.  Use;  it  ex- 
tends the  forefinger. 

MU80LE8  OP  THE  HAND. 

Palmaris  hretns. —  Origin, 
from  the  anterior  ligament  of  the 
wrist,  and  palmar  aponeurosis. 
Insertion,  into  the  skin  at  the 
inner  edge  of  the  hand.  Use; 
it  contracts  the  skin. 

Lumbricales.'' — ^These  are  four 
in  number,  and  resemble  earth- 
worms. Origin,  from  the  ten- 
dons of  the  flexor  profundus. 
Insertion,  into  the  radial  side  of 
the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of 
each  finger.  Use;  they  assist 
in  bending  the  fingers.  (Fig.  68.) 

Abductor  potticis  manus}  — 
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OrigiJi,  from  the  annnlar  ligament,  trapezium,  and  scaplioid  bones. 
Jnsertum,  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb.  Uaej  it 
draws  the  thumb  from  the  fingers. 

Opponens  poUicis.^ — Origin,  from  the  trapezium  and  annular  liga- 
ment. InsertioHy  into  the  radial  edge  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  firom 
its  base  to  its  head.     Use  ;  it  draws  the  metacarpal  bone  inwards. 

Flexor  hrevis  poUicis  manus.*^ — It  consists  of  two  bellies.  The 
external  arises  from  the  trapezium  and  trapezoides,  and  the  annolar 
ligament;  and  it  is  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the  first  phalanx  of 
the  thumb.  The  internal  head  arises  from  the  masnum  and  unci- 
*form,  and  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger,  and  it  is  inserted 
into  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb.  The 
sesataoid  bones  are  included  in  these  tendons. 

Adductor^  poUicis  manus,^ —  Origin,  from  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  middle  finger  between  its  base  and  its  head.  Insertion^  into  the 
base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb.  Use;  it  draws  the  thninh 
towards  the  fingers. 

Abductor  minimi  digiti  manus.^ — Origin,  from  the  pisiform  bone, 
and  annular  ligament.  Insertion,  into  the  ulnar  side  of  the  base  of 
the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  finger.  Use;  it  draws  the  little  fioger 
from  the  rest. 

Flexor  parvus  minimi  digiH.^^ — Origin,  from  the  unciform  process 
of  the  unciform  bone,  and  annular  ligament.  Insertion,  into  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  finger.  Use;  it  bends 
the  little  finger. 

Adductor  metacarpi  minimi  digiti. — Origin,  from  the  unciform 
process  and  annular  ligament.  Insertion,  into  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  little  finger,  from  its  base  to  its  head.  Use;  it  brings  the  meta- 
carpal bone  towards  the  wrist. 

Interosseous  muscles, — These  are  seven  in  number ;  three  of  which 
are  on  the  palmar  side,  and  four  on  the  dorsal  side.  The  palmar 
interossei  are  adductors,  the  dorsal  are  abductors  with  reference  to  the 
median  line  of  the  hand. 

The  palmar  interosseous  muscles.  (Fig.  69.) — These  arise  from  the 
base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  one  finger,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  same  finger.  The  first  belongs  to  the 
index  finger/  the  second  to  the  ring  finger/  and  the  third  to  the  little 
finger.* 

The  dorsal  interosseous  are  penniform,  arising  by  two  heads  from 
adjoining  sides  of  the  metacarpal  bones.  (Fig.  70.)  They  are  inserted 
into  the  bases  of  the  first  phalanges ;  the  first  into  the  index  finger/ 
the  second  and  third  into  the  middle  finger/*  compensating  its  exdu- 
sion  from  the  palmar  group ;  the  fourth  into  the  ring  finger.* 

The  diversified  and  confused  description  of  these  muscles  by  dif- 
ferent authors,  is  owing  to  the  use  of  terms  that  are  not  significant,  a 
want  of  proper  classification,  and  the  dividing  of  one  muscle  in  two, 
and  calling  the  different  portions  of  it  by  different  names ;  thus,  some 
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Fig.  69. 


enumerate  foar  palmar  and  tbree  dorsal  interossei,  together  with  the 
muscle  called  abductor  indicts;  others,  again,  enumerate  four  palmar 
and  four  dorsal.  The  principle  of  classification  should  be  with  regard 
to  their  action.  Whether  they  are  abductors  or  adductors,  with  refer- 
ence to  an  axis  passing  through  the  middle  finger.  If  the  first  dorsal 
interosseous  is  split  into  two  muscles,  and  that  portion  arising  from  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb,  is  called  the  abductor  tndicisy  and  the 
remaining  portion  counted  among  the  palmar  interossei,  the  various 
modes  of  classifying  these  muscles  can  easily  be  understood. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 

The  lower  extremity  is  covered  by  a  dense  fascia  called  fa^ia  lata, 
which  commences  at  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  extending  over  the 
glutei  muscles,  reaches  to  the  foot.  In  the  front  of  the  thigh  it  .is 
termed  iliac  and  pubic,  with  reference  to  its  proximity  to  these  bones. 
At  the  knee,  it  forms  a  general  covering,  called  the  involvcrum;  in 
the  leg  it  is  termed  the  crural  fascia  ;  in  front  of  the  ankle  it  consti- 
tutes the  annular  ligament,  which  binds  down  the  extensor  tendons ; 
under  the  sinuosity  of  the  os  calois,  it  binds  down  the  flexor  tendons 
in  the  form  of  the  ligamentum  Icunniatum,  or  plaited  ligament; 
finaUy,  it  terminates  in  the  plantar  fascia,  that  firm  aponeurosis  upon 
the  sole  of  the  foot  From  it  are  formed  numerous  sheaths  for  mus- 
cles and  tendons. 

ANATOMY  OF  FEMORAL  HERNIA. 

This  variety  of  hernia  is  a  protrusion  of  intestine  at  an  opening 
near  the  passage  of  the  large  vessels  to  and  from  the  thigh.    We  shall 
at  first  describe  the  parts  as  they  occur  upon  dissection,  and  then  the 
descent  of  the  gut. 
9* 
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Upon  the  removal  of  the  skin  from  the  npper  portion  of  the  thigli 
tho  superficial faicia  is  brought  into  view.  This  fnscia  is  a  cofitiima- 
tion  of  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  abdomen,  and  like  it  is  capable  of 
being  dissected  in  laminse.  In  the  groin  it  contains  numerous  Ijm- 
pbatio  glands.  It  is  traversed  by  the  saphena  vein,  which  enters  tbe 
femoral  vein,  through  the  saphenous  opening  of  the  fascia  lata,  abont 
an  inch  below  Ponpart's  ligament. 

Having  removed  this  fascia  we  brinp  into  view  i\\e  fascia  lata  of  the 
thigh.  This  fascia  is  of  a  pearly  white  colour  and  very  dense  stroc- 
ture.  It  consists  of  two  portions,  the  sartorial  and  pectineal.  Tbe  «ir- 
torial  portion  *  is  upon  the  iliac  side,  and  is  connected  at  its  npper 
part  with  Poupart's  ligament.  It  passes  in  front  of  the  sheath  of  the 
vessels^  and  has  a  crescentic  edge  on  its  inner  side,  called  ihefalri/arm 
process.  This  process  limits  the  saphenous  opening  on  its  outer  side ; 
and  in  order  that  this  edge  should  be  distinctly  seen,  a  layer  of  super- 
ficial &scia  with  which  it  is  continuous  must  be  carefrilly  removed ; 
this  portion  of  superficial  fascia  which  fills  up  the  saphenous  opening 
is  often  called  cribriform  fascia.     (See  Fig.  60.) 

The  superior  horn  of  this  crescentic  falciform  process  is  twisted  and 
inserted  in  the  crest  of  the  pubes,  external  to,  but  continuous  with^  Oim- 
bemat's  ligament,  and  is  called  Hei/s  ligament. 

Tbe  pectineal  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  is  upon  the  pubic  side;  it  is 
thinner  than  the  sartorial  and  passes  behind  the  sheath  of  the  vessels. 
The  sheath  of  the  vessels  is  formed  of  condensed  cellular  tissue, 
and  may  be  considered  a  prolongation  of  the  fascia  transversalis  and 
fascia  iliaca.  It  is  usually  compared  to  the  tubular  portion  of  a  fun- 
nel ]  the  abdominal  portions  of  these  fasciae  constituting  the  larger  and 
upper  part  of  tbe  funnel.  Numerous  perforations  exist  in  the  sheath 
of  the  vessels  for  tbe  passage  of  veins  and  absorbents  which  renders 
it  cribriform.    One  of  these  perforations  can  be  seen  where  the  sheath 

is   laid   open,  and  also 
the  ssphena  vein  enter- 
ing the  femoral  vein.** 
Since  the  artery"  i^d 
vein"  are  cylinders,  it 
must    be  evident    that 
there    must    be    some 
structure  filling  up  the 
■>-.    intervening  spaces,  and 
^yi  also  the  space  **  between 
/  the     vein     and     Gim- 
I  bemat's  ligament,  **   or 
/  else   there  would   be  a 
deficiency  of  structure. 
Now  this  space  between 
the  vein  and  Gim bemat's 
ligament,  is  the  crural 
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Wfi^/^  and  is  filled  op  with  loose  cellular  tissue,  and  a  lymphatic 
^land.  This  cellular  tissue  is  called  by  some  the  crural  septum,  by 
others  fascia  propria^  aud  cribrtfonn  fascia,  A  weakness  of  this 
septtim  between  the  cavity  and  tube  of  the  funnel  predisposes  to  her- 
nia. The  crural  or  femoral  ring  is  hounded  in  front  by  Poupart's 
ligament ;  behind,  by  the  bone  ]  on  the  inside  by  He/s  and  Gimber- 
nat's  ligament;  on  Uie  outside  by  the  vein.  The  femoral  vessels,"  ** 
with  their  sheath,**  together  with  the  iliacus  internus^  and  psoas 
magnna*  muscles,  pass  out  under  Poupart's  ligament,  and  thus  fill  the 
crural  arch. 

The  intestine  in  femoral  hernia  pursues  the  following  course.  The 
peritoneum,  as  in  all  other  instances,  is  at  first  distended  and  forms 
the  hernial  sac;  this  distension  takes  place  at  the  crural  ring,  this 
being  the  only  spot  where  it  can  occur  under  the  crural  arch ;  the 
crural  septum  or  fascia  propria'^ is  now  stretched  and  thickened;  gra- 
dually yielding,  it  forms  the  next  covering  of  the  gut.  With  these  it 
descends  through  the  sheath  of  the  vessels,  and  when  it  gets  below  the 
fidciform  process,  emerges  at  one  of  the  foraoiiDa  for  veins  or  absor- 
bents ;  then  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  superficial  fascia,  which  forms 
another  covering,  and  the  skin  forms  the  last. 

In  reaching  the  intestine  by  an  operation  for  hernia,  the  order  of 
eoverings  would  be  first,  the  skin^  second,  the  superji(nal  fascia,  in- 
doding  that  portion*  of  it  which  some  call  cribriform  fascia^  third,  tbo 
foKia  propria,  which  was  originally 
the  crural  septum,  which  some  also 
call  cribriform  fascia,  and  fourth,  the 
hernial  aacj  containing  the  protrud- 
ing intestine.  Much  alteration  of 
structure  would  of  course  exist  by  the 
parts  becoming  thicker  and  more  lami- 
nated. In  some  instances  the  foramen 
of  the  sheath  b  not  sufficiently  large, 
and  then  the  sheath  is  distended  and 
consolidated  with  the  other  coverings. 
Many  restrict  the  i/erm  fascia  propria 
to  this  consolidated  covering. 

A  femoral  hernia  may  be  con- 
cealed either  above  or  below  the  sa- 
phenous opening ;  then  of  course  the 
fiiscia  lata  will  also  form  one  of  its 
eoveringiB.    (See  Surgery.) 

MUSCLES  OP  THE  HIP  AND  THIGH. 

Gluteus  maximus}  (Fig.  62.)  — 
Ori^H,  From  the  crest  and  from  a 
portion  of  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium, 
from  the  sides  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  and  from  the  greater  sacro- 


Fig.  72. 
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sciatic  ligament  Insertion.  Into  the  upper  third  of  the  linea  aflpera, 
and  into  the  fascia  femoris.  Use.  It  draws  the  thigh  hackwardsi  and 
keeps  the  trunk  erect. 

Gluteus  medius}  (Fig.  62.) — Origin,  From  the  dorsum  of  the 
ilium  between  the  crest  and  semicircular  ridge,  from  between   the 


anterior  spinous  processes,  and  from  the  fascia  femoris. 


Insertion, 
Use;   it 


Fig.  78. 


Into  the  upper  and  outer  surface  of  the  trochanter  major, 
draws  the  thigh  backwards  and  outwards. 

Gluteals  minimus,*  (Fig.  72.) —  Origin,  From  the  dorsum  of  the 
ilium,  between  the  semicircular  ridge  and  the  capsular  ligament.  In- 
sertion. Into  the  trochanter  major  in  front  and  below  that  of  the 
medius.     Use,  It  abducts  and  rotates  the  thigh  inwards. 

Pyriformis} —  Origin,  from  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  bones  of  the  sacrum.  Inser- 
tion.  Into  top  of  the  trochanter  major.  Use. 
It  rotates  the  limb  outwards. 

Gemini.^  " — These  are  two  in  number;  the 
superior  arises  from  the  spinous  process  of  the 
ischium,  and  the  inferior  from  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium;  both  are  inserted  in  common  with 
the  tendon  of  the  obturator  internus. 

Obturator  intemus,^^  —  Origin.  From  the 
margin  of  the  thyroid  foYamen,  the  internal 
surface  of  the  thyroid  ligament,  and  from  the 
fascia  iliaca.  Insertion,  Into  the  digital  fossa 
of  the  femur. 

Quadratus  femoris.^ — Origin,  From  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  Insertion,  Into  the 
femur  between  the  two  trochanters. 

Obturator  extemus, —  Origin,  From  the  an- 
terior margin  of  the  thyroid  foramen,  and  liga- 
ment. Insertion.  Into  the  digital  fossa  at  the 
root  of  the  trochanter  major.  Use.  The  last 
four  rotate  the  thigh  outwards. 

Biceps  flexor  cruris.^* —  Origin.  By  a  long 
head  in  common  with  the  semi-tcndinosus  from 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  by  a  short 
fleshy  one  from  the  lower  part  of  the  linea 
aspera.  Insertion.  Into  the  head  of  the  fibula. 
Semi'tendinosus,^* — Origin.  From  the  tube- 
rosity of  the  ischium.  Insertion,  Into  the  side 
of  the  head  of  the  tibia  just  below  its  tubercle. 
Semi-membranosus. —  Origin.  From  the  ex- 
ternal part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  Insertion.  Into  a  groove 
at  the  posterior  and  internal  side  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  it  is 
also  connected  with  the  ligament  of  Winslow  and  the  external  con- 
dyle of  the  femur. 
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Tensor  vagin»  fenuyru.* — (Fig.  73.)  Origin.  From  the  anterior 
saperior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium.  Insertion.  Into  the  fascia  or 
sheath  of  the  thigh. 

Sartorius.* —  Origin.  From  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of 
the  ilium.  TiiserHon.  Into  the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  the  tibia. 
Use.  It  henda  the  leg  and  draws  it  inwards.  It  is  the  longest  muscle 
of  the  hody. 

Rectus /emorU.* —  Origin.  By  two  tendons,  one  from  the  anterior 
inferior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  and  the  other  from  ihe  edge  of 
the  aoetahalum.     Insertion.  Into  the  upper  surface  of  the  patella. 

Vastus  extemus? — Origin.  From  the  linea  aspera,  and  trochanter 
major.     Insertion.  Into  the  upper  and  external  part  of  the  patella. 

VoMtus  intemus.^ — Origin.  From  the  linea  aspera  in  its  whole 
length,  oovering  the  inside  of  the  thigh.  Insertion.  Into  the  common 
tendon  of  the  patella. 

Gruraeus. — Origin.  From  the  anterior  part  of  the  femur  as  well  as 
from  the  linea  aspen.     Insertion.  Into  the  patella. 

These  four  last  muscles,  often  called  the  quadriceps  femoris,  form  a 
common  tendon  in  which  is  placed  the  patella,  before  it  is  inserted 
into  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia.     It  extends  the  leg. 

Gracilis.^ — Origin.  From  the  body  and  ramus  of  the  pubes.  In^ 
sertion.  Into  the  inside  of  the  head  of  the  tibia. 

Pec^ntfttf." — Origin.  From  the  crest  of  the  pubes,'  and  the  trian- 
gular face  in  front  of  it  Insertion.  Into  the  linea  aspera  below  the 
trochanter  minor. 

Addv4aor  longus.^ — Origin.  From  the  body  of  the  pubes.  Inser- 
tion. Into  the  middle  third  of  the  linea  aspera. 

Adductor  hrevis. —  Origin.  From  the  body  and  ramus  of  the  pubes. 
Insertion.  Into  the  upper  third  of  the  linea  aspera. 

Adductor  magnus.^ —  Origin.  From  the  body  and  ramus  of  the 
pubes,  and  from  the  ramus  of  the  ischium.  Insertion.  Into  the  whole 
length  of  the  linea  aspera.  At  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower 
thirds  of  its  insertion  it  is  perforated  by  the  femoral  artery.  Use. 
These  four  last  draw  the  thigh  forwards  and  inwards. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  LEG. 

Tibialis  antiru^  (^^g-  74.) — Origin,  from  the  outer  side  and  head 
of  the  tibia  and  from  the  interosseous  ligament.  Insertion,  into  the 
base  of  the  internal  cuneiform  bone,  and  base  of  the  first  metatarsal 
bone. 

Extensor  Longus  Digitorum  Pedis? — Origin,  from  the  head  of  the 
fibula,  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  from  a  portion  of  the  interosseous 
ligament,  and  edge  of  the  fibula.  Insertion,  by  four  tendons  into  the 
phalanges  of  the  four  lesser  toes. 

Peroneus  Tertius} — Origin,  from  the  anterior  angle  of  the  fibula, 
below  its  middle.     Instertion,  into  the  upper  surface  of  the  base  of 
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the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe.     It  looks  like  a  portion  of  iho 
last-named  muscle. 

Extensor  Proprius  PoUicis  Pedu} —  Origin,  from  the  lower  two- 
thirds  of  the  fibula  and  interosseous  ligament.  Insertion^  into  the 
bases  of  the  first  and  second  phalanges  of  the  great  toe.  Use;  it 
extends  the  great  toe. 

Peroneous  LongusP — Origin^  from  the  head  and  upper  third  of 
the  outer  side  of  the  fibula.  Insertion,  into  the  base  of  the  metatarsal 
bone  of  the  great  toe.  Use;  it  extends  the  foot  and  inclines  the  sole 
outwards. 


Fig.  74. 


Fig.  75. 


Peroneus  Brevis.* — Origin,  from  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  outer 
surface  of  the  fibula.  Insertion,  into  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone 
of  the  little  toe.      Use  ;  it  extends  the  foot. 

Gastrocnemius, — Origin ,  by  two  heads  from  the  condyles  of  the 
femur.  Insertion^  by  the  tendo  Achillis  into  the  tuberosity  of  the  os 
ralcis 
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Soi^us.  —  Origiriy  from  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  posterior  part 
of  the  fibula,  and  the  middle  third  of  the  tibia.  Insertion,  into  the 
Undo  .Arhtffu, 

Tliese  last  two  muscles  form  the  calf  of  the  leg^  and  are  called  the 
trioeps  surae. 

jP/antoru. — This  muscle  has  the  longest  tendon  in  the  body. 
Or^ffin,  just  above  the  external  condjle  of  the  femur.  Insertion,  into 
tbe  OS  ciJcis  before  the  tejido  AchiUis, 

J^typliteu^  (Fig.  75).  —  Origin,  from  behind  the  external  condyle 
of  ilie  femur.  Insertion,  into  an  oblique  ridge  of  the  tibia,  below  its 
head.     Use;  it  bends  the  leg  and  rolls  it  inwards. 

FUexor  Longus  Digitorum  Pedis  Perforans? —  Origin,  from  the 
bac^  of  the  tibia  below  its  oblique  ridge.  Insertion,  into  the  bases  of 
the  third  phalanges  of  the  four  lesser  toes,  by  four  tendons,  which 
perforate  the  split  tendons  of  the  flexor  brevis.  Use;  it  flexes  the 
toes  and  extends  the  leg. 

Flexor  Longus  Pottids  Pedis} — Origin,  from  the  lower  two-thirds 
of  the  posterior  £au»  of  the  fibula.  Insertion,  into  the  second  phalanx 
of  the  great  toe.  Its  tendon  is  connected  with  the  flexor  longus  digi- 
torum  pedis.      Use;  it  flexes  the  great  toe. 

Tibialis  Posticus.* — Otigin,  by  two  heads  from  the  tibia  and  fibula, 
and  from  the  interosseous  ligament.     Inser- 
tion, into  the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid  bone.  Fig.  76. 
Use;  it  extends  the  foot. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  FOOT. 

Extensor  Brevis  Digiforum  Pedis"  (Fig. 
74).  — Origin,  from  the  greater  apophysis  of 
the  08  calcis.  Insertion,  by  four  tendoDs  into 
the  backs  of  the  four  greater  toes.  Use;  it 
extends  the  toes. 

Flexor  Brevis  Digitorum  Pedi^  (Fig.  76.) 
— Origin,  from  the  larger  tuberosity  of  the 
08  calcis  and  plantar  fascia.  Insertion,  by 
four  small  tendons,  which  are  perforated  by 
those  of  the  flexor  longus,  into  the  second 
phalanges  of  the  four  smaller  toes. 

Flexor  Accessorius,  —  Origin,  from  the 
inside  of  the  sinuosity  of  the  06  calcis  in 
front  of  its  tuberosities.  Insertion,  into  the 
outside  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus, 
at  its  division.     Use;  it  assists  in  flexion. 

Lumbricales  Pedis} —  Origin,  from  the 
tendons  of  the  flexor  longus.  Insertion,  into 
the  inside  of  the  first  phalanx  of  each  toe.      Use;  they  assist  in  flexion. 

Abductor  Pdlicis  Pedis.* — Origin,  from  the  internal  tuberosity  of 
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the  08  oalcis,  the  plautar  fascia,  and  internal  cuneiform  bone.  Ifuer-^ 
tion,  into  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phaknx  of  the  great 
toe,  including  the  internal  sesamoid  bone.  Use;  it  draws  this  toe 
from  the  others. 

Fleacor  Brevis  Pollicu  Pedis. — It  consists  of  two  bellies,  which 
arise  from  the  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament  and  external  cuneiform  bone. 
Insertion,  by  two  tendons  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
great  toe,  including  the  sesamoid  bones.     Use;  it  flexes  this  toe. 

Adductor  Pollicis  Pedi$. — Origin,  from  the  calcaneo-cuboid 
ligament,  from  the  bases  of  the  third  and  fourth  and  fifth  metatar- 
sal bones.  Insertion,  into  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  brevis  and 
external  sesamoid  bone.     Use ;  to  draw  this  toe  towards  the  rest. 

AhducUyr  Minimi  Digiti  Pedis,* — Origin,  from  the  outer  and 
lesser  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis  and  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
little  toe.  Insertion,  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
little  toe.     Use;  it  draws  this  toe  from  the  others. 

Flexor  Brevis  Minimi  Digiti  Pedis, — Origin,  from  the  calcaneo- 
cuboid ligament,  and  from  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone.  Insertion^ 
into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  toe.  Use;  it  bends 
the  little  toe. 

Transversalis  Pedis, — Origin,  from  the  capsular  ligaments  of  the 


Fig.  77. 


Pig.  78. 


first  joint  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  toes.    Insertion,  into  the  external  sesa- 
moid bone.     Use ;  it  approximates  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones. 
Interosseous  Muscles. — These  are  seven  in  number,  four  of  which  are 
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upon  the  dorsal,  and  three  apon  the  plantar  surface  of  the  foot.  The 
dor$al  intarosaety^'**^*  arise  bj  double  heads,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
Vases  of  the  phalanges.  The  first  is  inserted  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
second  toe,  and  is  therefore  an  adductor;  the  other  three  are  inserted 
into  the  outer  side  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  toes,  and  are  abduc- 
tors. The  plantar  interonet^'**  arise  from  the  bases  of  the  three  outer 
metatarsal  bones,  and  are  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  bases  of 
the  fint  phalanges  of  the  same  toes.  In  their  action  they  are  abductors. 


SECTION  IV. 

VISCERA. 

ORGANS  OF  DIGESTION. 

MOUTH. 

The  Mouth  is  separated  from  the  nose  by  the  hard  and  soft  palate, 
and  communicates  behind  with  the  fauces.  It  is  bounded  in  front 
by  the  lips,  while  its  floor  is  formed  by  the  mylo-hyoid  muscles,  and 
its  sides  by  the  cheeks.  The  space  between  the  lips  and  the  teeth  is 
called  the  vestibule.  The  mouth  is  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane, 
which  has  a  yariable  degree  of  thickness,  and  is  thrown  into  folds, 
which  are  called  frena  ;  there  is  one  beneath  the  tongue,  one  in  front 
of  the  epiglottis  cartilage  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  one  at  the 
middle  of  the  inner  surface  of  each  of  the  lips.  This  membrane  is 
covered  with  numerous  glands,  some  of  which  are  mucous  and  some 
saliyary. 

Internally  the  lips  are  composed  of  muscular  fibres,  which  extend 
from  the  middle  of  the  internal  surface  of  each  lip  to  the  gum,  of  fat, 
and  externally  of  skin.  The  upper  lip  is  longer  and  thicker  Uian  the 
lower,  and  has  a  vertical  depression  on  the  middle  of  its  front  surface 
called  philtrum. 

The  Gums  are  formed  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth,  much 
thickened ;  they  have  great  hardness  and  vascularity,  and  but  little 
sensibility  in  health.  They  include  the  neck  of  the  toothy  and  adhere 
firmly  to  the  periosteum. 

The  gums  and  lips  are  covered  by  numerous  papilla,  which  consist 
of  capillaries  and  nerves. 

The  cheeks  are  composed  of  muscle,  fat,  cellular  tissue,  glands^  and 
blood-vessels,  included  between  skin  and  mucous  membrane. 

TONGUE. 

The   Tongue  is  an  oblong,  flattened,  muscular  body,  which  varies 
in  size  and  shape ;  it  is  the  organ  of  taste,  and  also  of  importance  in 
10 
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speech  and  mastication.  Its  posterior  extremity  or  root  is  attaclit-d 
to  the  hyoid  bone  by  yellow  fibrous  tissue.  Its  anterior  extremity  is 
called  its  point  or  tip;  its  intervening  portion  its  body. 

The  mucous  covering  of  the  tongue  is  very  thick  upon  its  upper 
surface,  and  very  thin  upon  its  under  surface.  Sometimes  the  term 
periglottis  is  applied  to  the  epithelium  of  the  upper  surface.     Upon 

its  upper  surface  are  a  number 
Fig.  79.  of  projections  or  paptllx   of 

various  sizes  and  shapes.  The 
largest  are  eight  or  nine  in 
number,  called  papillae  tnaxt- 
mss,  and  are  situated  at  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  tongoey 
in  two  convergent  lines ;  they 
arc  surrounded  by  fossae,  the 
largest  of  which  is  in  the 
middle,  and  called  the  /orc^ 
men  csecum.  These  larger 
papillae  will  be  found  to  be 
kj  ^^^^^^S^S      covered  by  smaller  ones,  which 

'Cf  '^^^^^^^^^hI       ^^^  called  secondary  papillsB. 

^m  i^j.^.hf!S^^^m  rpjjQ  smallest  papillae  are  fine 
and  pointed,  and  are  found 
near  the  middle  of  the  tongue, 
and  are  termed  ^?i/bnn.  The 
intermediate  papillae  are  most 
abundant,  some  of  them  are 
conical  J  others  fungiform,. 
Each  papilla  is  formed  of  ca- 
pillary vessels  and  a  nerve. 
Different  functions  are  attri- 
buted to  these  different  papillae. 
Between  the  papillae  maxi- 
mae  and  the  epiglottis  are  a 
number  of  large  mucous  fol- 
licles. 

3fu8cJe8  of  the  Tongue. — Hyo-glossua.* — Origin,  from  the  oornu  of 
the  hyoid  bone.'  Insertion,  into  the  side  of  the  tongue,  some  of  the 
fibres  reaching  its  tip.    (Fig.  80.) 

Ganio-hyo-glossus.^ —  Origin,  by  a  tubercle  behind  the  symphysis 
of  the  lower  jaw.  Insertiony  into  the  hyoid  bone,  and  into  the  whole 
len^h  of  the  tongue. 

Lingualis,^ —  Origin,  from  the  yellow  tissue  at  the  root  of  the 
tongue.  Insertiony  into  the  tip  between  the  two  last-mentioned 
muscles. 

Superficialis  linguce. — An  indistinct  layer  of  muscular  fibres  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  tongue  under  the  mucous  membrane.  It  seems  to  curl 
the  lip  upwards.  ^  I 
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Transv^nales  lingux  ^  —  Are  scattered  fibres  which  pass  from  the 
middle   line   to   the  edge   of  the 
toDgne  \  they  extend  from  the  tip 
to  the  n>ot,  and  their  contractions 
lengthen  the  tongae. 

VfTticales  lingua* — These  are 
fibres  which  extend  from  the  upper 
to  the  lower  surface  of  the  tongue. 

The  tongae  is  supplied  by  the 
Kngual  artery. 

The  nerves  are  the  hjrpoglossal 
or  9thy  which  is  distributed  to  its 
muael^;  the  lingual  or  gustatory 
branch  of  the  5th,  which  supplies 
the  papillas  and  mucous  membrane 
at  the  forepart  and  sides  of  the 
tongue;  and  the  lingual  branch  of 
the  gloeso-pharyngeal  division  of 
the  8th,  which  sends  filaments  to 
the  papillae  maximse,  and  to  the 
mucous  membrane  near  the  base  of 
the  tongae. 

THE  PALATE. 

The  palate  separates  the  back  portion  of  the  nose  from  the  mouth, 
and  ia  divided  into  two  parts.  The  hard  palate  consists  of  the  palate 
processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  and  palate  bones,  covered  by 
mucous  membrane,  which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  mouth,  but 
18  not  80  vascular  or  sensitive  as  that  of  other  parts.  It  very  fre- 
quently presents  transverse  ridges,  as  well  as  a  ridge  in  the  median 
line.  The  so/t  palate  is  the  membranous  separation  between  the  back 
portion  of  the  mouth  and  nose,  and  consists  of  a  fold  of  raucous  mem- 
branes stretched  transveri^ely,  enclosing  muscles  and  glands.  From 
its  middle  there  projects  the  uwla^  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length ;  from  each  side  of  the  uvula  there  are  two  divergent  crescentic 
folds  of  mucous  membrane,  which  are  called  lateral  half -arches ;  the 
space  between  which  constitutes  the  fauces. 

Between  the  anterior  and  posterior  arches  of  each  side  is  the  tonxii 
gland.  The  t<ynsil  is  about  the  size  of  an  almond,  and  consists  of  a 
collection  of  large  mucous  follicles. 

Muscles  of  the  palate, — Constrictor  isthmi  faucium. — A  small  mus- 
ele  placed  in  each  anterior  half-arch,  arising  from  the  middle  of  the 
soft  palate,  and  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  root  of  the  tongue.  It 
diminishes  the  opening  into  the  pharjmx. 

Palato-pharyngeus — Another  small  muscle,  included  in  the  poste- 
rior half-arch,  arising  from  the  soft  palate,  and  inserted  into  the  side 
of  the  pharynx.     It  draws  the  palate  down  and  the  pharynx  up. 
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Circamfiexvt  or  Tensor  pdlati. —  Origin^  from  the  spinous  proecas 
of  the  spheDoid  bone,  and  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  Eustachian 
tube.  Insertion,  by  a  tendon,  which  winds  around  the  hamulus  or  hook 
of  the  internal  pterygoid  process,  into  the  posterior  and  crescentio  edge 
of  the  palate.     Use;  to  extend  the  soft  palate  transversely. 

Levator  palati. — Origin^  from  the  petrous  portion  of  temporal  bone 
and  Eustachian  tube.  Insertiony  into  the  sofl  palate.  Use;  it  draws 
the  palate  upwards. 

Azygos  uvulw. — Is  in  the  middle  of  the  uvula  and  soft  palate.  It 
arises  from  the  posterior  nasal  spine.  Its  contractions  shorten  the 
uvula. 

SALIVARY  GLANDS  OF  THE  MOUTH. 

The  salivary  glands  are  of  a  light  pink  colour,  and  their  secretion  is 
of  great  service  in  mastication  and  digestion.  They  are  three  in  num- 
ber— the  parotid,  submaxillary,  and  sublingual. 

Fig.  81. 


The  parotid^  is  the  largest  of  the  three;  its  shape  is  irregular;  it 
has  no  capsule,  and  is  merely  covered  by  the  superiScial  fascia  of  the 
neck.  It  lies  on  the  side  of  the  face  in  front  of  the  ear,  and  beneath 
the  skin.  It  extends  in  front,  so  as  to  cover  a  portion  of  the  masseter 
muscle;  in  depth  it  reaches  towards  the  styloid  process,  and  poste- 
riorly it  is  bounded  by  the  external  meatus,  the  mastoid  process,  and 
the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle.  Its  struoturo  is  lobulated,  and  its 
duct,  called  the  dftct  of  Sfenoy^  traverses  the  outer  face  of  the  mas- 
seter muscle  in  a  line  drawn  from  the  lobe  of  the  ear  to  the  end  of  the 
nose.  It  is  white  and  hard,  about  the  size  of  a  crow-quill,  and  per- 
forates the  cheek  through  a  pad  of  fat  by  a  very  small  orifice  opposite 
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ibe  second  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  external  carotid  artery 
parses  through  the  deeper  portion  of  the  gland,  and  it  is  also  traversed 
by  the  portio  dura  nerve.  There  is  sometimes  found  in  front  of  the 
dand  an  aocessoty  portion,  called  iociuSy  or  ttcceuaritu  parotidis,  whose 
duct  empties  into  that  of  Steno. 

Th»  submaxtHarif  gland'  is  much  smaller  than  the  parotid ,  is 
insularly  oblong  in  figure  and  lobulated  in  stmctare.  It  is  situated 
in  a  depresf^ioA  on  the  internal  face  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone, 
and  covered  externally  by  the  skin,  superficial  fiiscia,  and  platysma 
muscle  Its  duct  *  is  called  the  dttct  of  Wharton^  which  empties  at 
the  side  of  the  fraenum  under  the  tongue  by  a  very  small  orifice  on 
the  summit  of  a  papilla ;  the  coats  of  this  duct  are  very  thin ;  the 
gland  is  traversed  by  the  facial  artery  as  it  mounts  the  lower  jaw. 
Sometimes  there  is  an  additional  gland  and  duct,  called  after- Bar- 
tolin. 

The  sublingual  gland^  is  the  smallest  of  the  three;  its  shape  is 
also  oblong,  and  its  structure  lobulated;  it  is  situated  under  the 
tongne,  between  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  the  mylo- 
hyoid muscle.  Its  duct  or  ducts  (for  they  are  frequently  numerous) 
are  called  afler  Rivinus^  and  empty  into  or  near  the  duct  of  Wharton. 

THE  PHARYNX  AND  (ESOPHAGUS. 

The  phar7/nx  is  a  muscular  and  membranous  sac,  communicating 
with  the  mouth,  nose,  cesophagus,  larynx,  and  Eustachian  tube.  It 
is  situated  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  extends  from  the 
basilar  process  of  the  occiput  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  cervical  vertebra. 
It  is  funnel-shaped,  being  larger  above  than  it  is  below.  .Its  length  is 
about  five  inches,  although  this  varies  by  contraction  and  distension  ; 
it  is  never  collapsed,  for  its  walls  are  always  kept  distended  by  its 
muscular  origins.  It  consists  of  three  coats,  mttscularf  cellular,  and 
mucous.  Its  external  or  muscular  coat  is  formed  by  the  following 
muscles. 

The  inferior  constrictor  muscle*  arises  from  the  cricoid  and  thyroid 
cartilages.  (Fig.  82.)  The  fibres  terminate  in  those  of  its  fellow 
along  the  posterior  median  line;  those  of  the  upper  part  are  oblique, 
those  of  the  lower  horiaontal. 

The  middle  constrictor  mutcle^  arises  from  the  comu  of  the  os 
hyoides,  and  the  lateral  thyreo-hyoid  ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  itH 
fellow  in  the  posterior  median  line.  Its  upper  fibres  ascend  obliquely 
to  the  basilar  process  of  the  occiput,  and  overlap  the  superior  con- 
Btrictor,  while  its  lower  fibres  are  horizontal  or  descending,  and  are 
overlapped  by  the  inferior  constrictor. 

The  superior  constrictor  mtucle^^  is  quadrilateral,  arising  from  the 

pteiygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  from  the  upper  and  lower  jaw, 

the  buccinator  musdes,  and  the  root  of  the  tongue :  it  is  inserted 

into  its  fellow  behind,  and  also  into  the  basilar  process  of  the  occiput. 

10* 
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Fig.  82. 


The  nfyJo'pharj/ngrAis  musde^^  has  been  described  before. 
The  cellular  coat  is  thin,  and  merely  serves  for  the  transmission  of 
vessels  and  nerves^  and  the  connexion  of  the  external  and  internal 
ooats. 

The  internal  or  mvanis  coat  is  a 
continuation  of  that  of  the  mouth, 
nose,  and  Eustachian  tube,  and  it 
is  covered  by  a  thin  epithelium,  and 
studded  with  mucous  follicles  and 
glands.  It  is  supplied  by  the  pha- 
ryngeal and  palatine  arteries^  and 
by  the  sympathetic  and  eighth  pair 
of  nerves.  Its  uses  are  for  deglu- 
tition, respiration;  and  modulation 
of  the  voice. 

The  (BsophagvB  is  a  canal  which 
conveys  the  food  from  the  pharynx 
to  the  stomach.  It  is  situated  in 
the  median  line,  in  front  of  the 
vertebral  column,  and  passing 
through  the  posterior  mediastinum 
inclines  somewhat  to  the  lefl  side 
at  its  lower  part,  where  it  passes 
through  the  diaphragm. 
Its  length  IS  about  nine  or  ten  inches,  and  its  diameter  is  not  uni- 
form, gradually  increasing  as  it  descends.  Its  upper  portion  is  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  hence  foreign  bodies  which 
are  too  large  to  pass  through  the  alimentary  canal,  are  generally  ar- 
rested in  the  neck ;  its  shape  is  cylindrical,  although  its  walls  when  at 
rest  are  in  contact.     It  never  contains  air. 

It  has  three  coat>s,  the  external  of  which  is  muscular,  and  thicker 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  canal.  The  muscular  coat  consists  of 
two  layers ;  the  fibres  of  the  external  are  longitudinal,  and  those  of 
the  internal  are  circular.  The  cellular  coat  attaches  the  muscular  and 
mucous,  and  serves  for  the  passage  of  vessels  and  nerves.  The  inter- 
nal or  mucous  coat  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  pharynx,  and  has  a 
number  of  longitudinal  folds  when  in  a  state  of  quiet.  It  has  a  thick 
epithelium,  and  numerous  mucous  glands  and  follicles.  It  is  supplied 
by  the  oesophageal  arteries,  proceeding  from  the  inferior  thyroid,  aorta, 
coronary,  and  phrenic  arteries;  its  nerves  are  derived  from  the  eighth 
pair,  and  from  the  sympathetic. 

Deglutition  is  performed  by  the  contraction  of  its  longitudinal 
fibres,  which  i^orten  the  passage,  and  by  the  contraction  of  it«  cir- 
cular fibres  successively  from  above  downwards. 
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VISCERA  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

The  cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  divided  into  nine  different  regions, 
by  the  drawing  of    pap 

nJlel  lines  vertiodly  "  Fig.  83. 

through  the  anterior 
inferior  spinous  pro- 
oesse?,  and  intersect- 
ing them  with  two 
other  parallel  lines 
drawn  transversely '  ^ 
over  the  crests  of  the 
ilia,  and  over  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the 
costal  cartilages.  We 
thus  have  three  re- 
gions above,  three  in 
the  middle,  and  three 
below. 

They   are    the  epi- 
g<uiric^  in  which  are 
the   left   lobe  of   the 
Hver,  and  a  portion  of 
the  stomach ;  the  right 
hypochondriac,^     con- 
taining within   it   the 
right  lobe  of  the  liver, 
the  left  hypochondriacf 
containing  the  spleen, 
a  portion  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  the  liver; 
Uie  vmhilical^  in  which 
are  the  small  intestines, 
and  on  either  side  the  lumbar  regions ; '  the  ritjht  lumbar  region  coo- 
tains  the  right  kidney,  and  ascending  colon ;  while  the  kft  contains 
the  left  kidney  and  descending  colon ;  the  hyptjga^tric  region,^  "  in 
which  IB  a  portion  of  the  small  intestines  and  bladder;  and  the  iliac 
foact;^  the  right  of  which  contains  the  csecum  or  caput  coli,  and  the 
left  contains  ihe  sigmoid  flexure. 

PERITONEUM. 

The  peritoneum  is  a  thin,  transparent  membrane,  lining  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  and  covering  most  of  the  viscera  tha^are  contained 
therein.  It  is  a  serous  membrane,  and  therefore  a  shut  sac,  following 
the  general  rule  of  lining  the  cavi^,  and  covering  the  organs  contained 
within.  It  secretes  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  in  health,  which  lubri- 
cates the  surfaces  of  the  viscera,  so  that  they  readily  move  upon  each 
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other  and  the  walls  of  the  cnvity.     It  also  forms  ligamentA  and  oon- 
nezioDS  by  which  the  viscera  are  held  in  their  places.    That  portion  of 

the  peritoneum  which  jmasoa 
Fig.  84.  between   one  viBcos  and  an- 

other, or  from  a  viscns  aTid 
the  wall  of  the  caTity,  usually 
consists  of  two  laminsB,  and  is 
called  an  omentum.   There  are 
four  principal    omenta,    viz., 
the    gastro-hepctiic    or    leuer 
omentum,  which  reaches  from 
the  leaser  curvature  of  the  sto- 
mach to  the  liver;  the  gastro^ 
splenic^  reaching  from  the  left 
extremity  of  the  stomach  to 
the  spleen ;  the  cclic^om^entum 
or  m^iKHiolon,  which  holds  the 
large  intestine  to  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  abdomen ;  and  lastly, 
the  gastrocolic  or  great  omen" 
turn   or  catd,   which    passes 
between  the  stomach  and  co- 
lon ;  the  last  is   the   largest, 
and  covers  the  intestines  like 
an  apron ;  it  appears  to  consist 
of  'four  layers,  whereas,  like 
the  rest,  it   consists   but  of 
two.     Owing  to  its  great  size 
and  the  proximity  of  the  colon 
to  the  stomach,  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  fold^  or  doubled, 
and  thus  presents  a  quadruple 
appearance. 
Since  the  peritoneum  is  a  continuous  membrane,  it«  whole  surface 
can  be  traced  in  a  male  subject  with  the  point  of  a  finger,  otherwise  it 
would  not  be  a  single  sac.     In  the  female  there  is  a  deficiency  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube. 

Commencing  at  the  umbilicus  to  trace  the  peritoneum,  it  will  be 
found  to  line  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  and  under  surface  of 
the  diaphragm,  thence  to  cover  the  upper  and  a  part  of  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  liver, ''  thence  to  pass  to  the  stomach,"  forming  thus*  the 
upper  lamina  of  the  gastro-hepatic  or  lesser  omentum ;  having  covered 
the  anterior  face  of  the  stomach,*'  it  passes  down  to  form  one  of  the 
laminso  of  the  apparently  quadruple  omentum  —  the  gastro-colic ; 
ascending  again  it  forms  another  lamina,  and  surrounding  the  inferior 
semi-circumference  of  the  oolon,^  it  passes  to  the  vertebral  colupm, 
forming  the  inferior  lamina  of  the  colic  omentum,''  then  we  find  it  in- 
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eluding  the  small  intestioe  formiDg  at  the  mesentery;'^  from  the  rer- 
tebral  eolumn  it  can  be  traced  over  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the 
reetnniy*  and  over  the  posterior  and  saperior  portion  of  the  bladder,' 
formiikg  at  the  vesico-rectal  pouch,"  and  again  we  trace  it  to  the 
vmbilions,  the  point  whence  we  started. 

Bot  in  thus  tracing  it  will  be  found,  by  the  diagram,  that  we  have 
Bot  traced  the  peritoneum  covering  some  portions  of  the  riscera  and 
abdomen.  In  the  dead  subject  it  is  very  easy  to  introduce  the  finger 
through  a  narrow  passage  which  is  called  the  foramen  of  ITtntW, 
although  there  is  no  hole  or  tearing  of  the  peritoneum.  By  looking 
lor  the  posterior  end  of  the  gall-bladder  and  passing  the  finger  under 
the  vessels  of  tlie  liver,  it  will  be  easy  to  touch  the  peritoneum  cover- 
ing the  posterior  surface  of  the  stomach.  This  cannot  be  demon- 
strated very  clearly  from  a  drawing  alone,  which  represents  merely  a 
longitudinal  section  of  the  abdominal  cavity ;  and  without  explanation 
it  gives  the  ialse  idea  of  there  being  two  sacs  instead  of  one.  In  the 
subject,  however,  by  placing  the  finger  upon  the  under  surface  of  the 
liver,  we  tnr^e  the  peritoneum  through  the  foramen  of  Winslow; 
there  it  forms  the  inferior  lamina  of  the  lesser  omentum/  thence  it 
covera  the  inferior  sur&oe  of  the  stomach  \  descending  it  forms  the 
&ird  and  ascending  at ',  it  forms  the  fourth  lamina  of  the  great 
omentum;  tnen  it  covers  the  superior  convexity  of  the  colon,  and 
forming  the  superior  lamina  of  the  colic  omentum  at  ^^  it  ascends  in 
front  of  the  duodenum  and  pancreas,  '  ^  and  passing  out  at  the  fora- 
men of  Winslow,  we  can  trace  upon  the  posterior  and  inferior  portion 
of  the  liver,  the  point  of  starting. 

The  meientery^  is  formed  of  two  laminse  of  peritoneum,  serving 
to  connect  the  small  intestine  to  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen.  Its 
root  is  about  six  inches  wide,  and  its  inferior  edge  equals  in  breadth 
the  whole  length  of  the  small  intestine.  Between  these  two  laminss 
of  peritoneum  are  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  and  vein,  lymphatic 
glands  and  vessels,  and  branches  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  together 
with  a  portion  of  &t  and  cellular  tissue. 

The  nu90<6UnC  is  also  formed  of  two  laminae  of  peritoneum,  and 
holds  the  large  intestine  in  its  plaoe.  The  transverse  portion  is  long 
and  loose,  but  on  each  side  in  the  iliac  regions  it  is  short,  and  binds 
the  intestine  down  very  tightly ;  it  also  contains  between  its  laminae, 
vessels  and  nerves,  together  with  some  fat  and  cellular  tissue;  that 
portion  which  is  attached  to  the  rectum  is  called  the  mtxo-rtctu.m. 

THE  STOMACH. 

The  stomach  is  a  conoidal  sac,  somewhat  bent  or  curved,  and  is 
ntuated  in  the  left  hypoohondriao  and  epigastric  regions.  It  is  some- 
what flattened  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  and  thus  presents  an  ante- 
rior apd  posterior  fiioe ;  its  direction  is  oblique  from  above  downwards, 
and  from  left  to  right.     The  left'  extremity  is  much  the  larger,  and 
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termiDates  in  a  rcmnded  cul-de-sac ;  at  the  superior  portions  of  tbis 
eztremitj  is  the  cardidc  orifioe,'where  the  oesophagus  is  oontiDiied 
into  the  stomach  immediately  below  the  diaphragm.  The  right  ex- 
tremity gradually  diminishes  in  size,  and  its  orifice  is  called  pylortc^^ 
which  is  continuous  with  the  small  intestine.  The  structure  of  tbe 
pylorus  is  much  thicker  than  that  of  any  other  portion. 

The  stomach  is  held  in  its  position  by  the  oesophagus^  and  the  doo- 
denum^^aswell  as  by  peritoneal  reflexions.  The  right  end  is  lower 
and  more  anterior  than  the  left. 

The  upper  and  lower  curvatures  of  the  stomach  are  called  the 

greater  and  lesser  car- 
Fig.  85.  vatures.*  •  Near  the 
pyloric  extremity  of  the 
stomach,  is  a  slight  dila- 
tation^ called  antrvtn 
pylori.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  stomach 
are  yariablcy  depending 
upon  the  mode  of  life. 
It  consists  of  four  coats ; 
peritoneal,  muscular,  cel- 
lular, and  mucous. 

The  walls  of  the  sto- 
mach consist  of  four  dia- 
tinct  coats. 

The  Serous  or  Peru 
ioneal  coat  completely 
covers  the  stomach,  ex- 
cept at  the  curvatures, 
where  are  attached  the  omenta ;  the  looseness  of  the  omental  conneo- 
tions  at  these  points  admits  of  the  distension  of  the  remaining  coats. 
The  Muscular  coai  is  not  so  thick  as  that  of  the  oesophagus,  and 
its  fibres  pass  both  in  a  circular,^  longitudinal,'  and  oblique  mrection 
(see  Fig.  86).  The  muscular  fibres  which  pass  obliquely  round  the 
left  extremity,  constitute  the  muscle  of  Oavard.^  The  circular  fibres 
are  most  numerous  near  tbe  pyloric  orifice,  and  the  longitudinal  fibres 
are  most  dbtinct  upon  the  lesser  curvrture.  The  latter  are  the  most 
external,  and  are  a  continuation  of  those  of  the  oesophagus. 

The  Cellular  or  nervous  coat  connects  the  muscular  and  mucous; 
it  serves  for  the  transmission  of  vessels  and  nerveS;  and  can  readily  be 
inflated ;  when  dried,  it  resembles  cotton. 

The  Mucous  or  Villous  coat,  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  oeso- 
phagus ;  it  is  soft  and  thick,  of  a  light  :pink  colour,  and  is  thrown 
into  a  number  of  longitudinal  rugcs  or  folds,  which  are  particularly 
numerous  at  the  greater  curvature^  and  nearer  the  pyloric  orifice." 
(See  Fig.  86.) 
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At  the  pyloric  orifice,  the  mucoos  memhrane  is  thrown  into  a  cir- 
ealar  or  semicircular  fold,  which  is  called  the  pyloric  valve. 

The  epithelium  of  the  mucons  memhrane  of  the  stomach  is  thinner 
ihan  that  of  the  oesophagus,  and  is  of  the  eonoidal  yariety. 

The  surface  of  the  mucons  memhrane  of  the  stomach  presents  dif- 
ferent appearances  in  different  portions.  These  will  he  hest  seen  hy 
minutely  injecting  the  stomach  of  a  child  and  washing  off  the  epi- 
thelium. 

The  left  extremity  and  the  great  hody  of  the  stomach  will  exhihit 
polygonal  celU  or  alveolif  which  giye  it  a  honeycomh  appearance. 

The  walls  of  these  cells  or  pockets,  as  well  as  the  ridges  between 
them,  are  composed  of  capillaries  united  by  basement  membrane.. 
These  cells  are  larger  in  the  cardiac  extremity,  and  yery  regular  in 
their  appearance.  The  bottom  of  each  cell  is  subdiyided  into  smaller 
cells  by  the  arrangement  of  the  capillaries,  and  these  smaller  cells  are 
the  orifices  of  the  goitric  glands  or  tubuli  which  secrete  the  gastric 
juice.  Near  the  antrum  pylori  the  cells  or  alyeoli  are  less  numerous 
and  smaller;  and  the  ridges  separating  them  are  larger.  Towards 
the  pyloric  yalye  there  exist  conical  projections,  which  may  be  termed 
yaUric  villi;  these  yilli  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  intestine. 

The  lesser  curyature  is  supplied  by  the  gastric  artery,  the  greater 
by  the  right  and  left  gastro-epiploics,  and  the  greater  extremity  by  the 
yasa  breyia.  The  neryes  are  derived  from  t£e  par  yagum  and  solar 
plexus  of  the  sympathetic. 

INTESTINES. 

The  intestinal  canal  is  from  thirty  to  thirty-fiye  feet  in  length,  and 
b  divided  into  large  and  tmaU  intestine. 
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SMALL    INTB8TI1IB. 

The  small  intestine  is  four-fifths  of  the  length  of  the  whole  canal, 
reaching  from  the  pylorus  to  the  large  intestine ;  it  is  cylindrical,  and 
about  one  inch  in  diameter ;  there  is  a  gradual  diminution  in  diameter 
as  it  descends.     It  consists  of  four  coats. 

The  Peritoneal  coat '  is  the  external  coat,  and  is  oDntinabus  with 
that  portion  of  the  peritoneum  forming  the  mesentery. 

The  Muscular  coat  is  thin^  and  consists  of  pale  fibres ;  the  super- 
ficial are  longitudinal;'  the  re- 
Fig.  87.  mainder  are  circular^'  *  and  more 
distinct 

The  Cellular  coat  connects  the 
muscular  and  mucous,  and  con- 
tains the  vessels  and  nerves; 
when  inflated  with  air  and  dried, 
it  appears  like  cotton,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  stomach. 

The  Mucous  coat  is  continuous 
with  that  that  of  the  stomach,  and  covered  with  a  conoidal  epithelium. 
It  is  longer  than  any  other  coat,  and  hence  must  be  thrown  into 
numerous  folds,  which  are  called  Valvular  ConniverUes  ;  these  are  cir- 
cular and  overlapping,  and  more  numerouB*  and  larger'  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  intestine  than  in  the  lower.  They  difier  from  other 
folds  of  mucous  membrane  in  being  permanent;  distension  does  not 
remove  them. 

The  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  covered  with  a  number  of 
papillary  projections,  called  Villi,  which  render  it  soft  and  velvety. 

Their  shape  varies  in  difierent  parts  of  the  intestine ;  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  intestine  they  are  more  numerous,  and  resemble  triangular 
•convolutions;  in  the  lower  they  are  more  conical  and  cylindrical. 
Their  length  varies  from  ith  to  Id  of  a  line.  Each  consists  of  a  ca- 
pillary network  united  by  single  membrane,  and  communicating  with 
a  small  artery  and  vein.  They  contain  also  lymphatics  (Fig.  88),  or 
lacteals,  and  a  number  of  granular  corpuscles  and  fat  cells.  The  exte- 
rior is  covered  with  a  conoidal  epithelium. 

The  glands  of  the  small  intestine  are  the  crypts  or  follicles  of 
Lieberkilhn,  the  glands  of  Peyer^  the  Solitary  Glands^  and  Brunner's 
Glands. 

The  crypts  are  the  smallest  of  the  glandular  structures,  and  consist 
of  nothing  more  than  pockets  or  tubes  opening  by  small  orifices  in 
every  part  of  the  intestine.  (Fig.  89.)  Their  diameter  is  ^'^th  of  a 
line.     They  are  lined  by  epithelium. 

The  Glands  or  Patches  of  Peyer,  —  These  are  all  called  agminate. 
They  are  oval  clusters  of  small,  round,  flattened  vesicles  or  capsules, 
often  filled  with  a  white  semifluid  matter,  and  situated  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane.     When  empty  of  fluid  they  are  difficult  of  deteo> 
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Fig.  89. 
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tion.     Tbeir  size  varies  from  half  an  inch  to  four  inches  in  length. 
Occasionally  they  are  nine  inches  long. 

They  are  more  numerous  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  opposite 
the  mesenteric  attachment  There  may  be  twenty  or  thirty  in  each 
individoal. 

The  softtary  glands  differ  from  the  Agminate  or  Peyerian  only  in 
being  separate.  They  are  soft, 
white,    rounded     elevations,  Fig.  90. 

scattered  over  the  whole  sur- 
hce  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  small  intestine. 
They  frequently  contain  a 
white  fluid,  but  like  the  vesi- 
cles of  the  Peyerian  patch, 
have  no  orifice  of  discharge. 

Brtmner's  glands  are  small 
round  bodies  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  duodenum.  They 
are  compound  glands,  contain-  ! 
ing  lobules  and  branchedducts, 
whiclLopen  upon  the  intestine. 

The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  small  intestine  is  ez- 
eztremely  vascular,  and  its 
absorbents  are  very  numerous. 

The  arteries  are  derived  from  the  superior  mesenteric,  and 
nerves  from  the  solar  plexus. 
11 
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The  small  intestine  is  divided  into  Daodenam,  Jejunanii  and 
Ileum. 

The  Duodenum  commences  at  the  pylorus,  and  is  about  twelve 
inches  in  length.  It  is  curved  in  its  direction,  and  partially  deficient 
in  its  peritoneal  coat,  on  account  of  its  being  received  between  the  t^vro 
laminsB  of  the  colic  omentum.  Its  mucous  coat  is  characterized  by  its 
colour,  being  tinged  with  bile,  and  by  the  great  abundance  of  vmlvnJae 
conniventes  in  its  lower  part ;  the  upper  part  contains  the  glands  o£ 
Brunner.  The  ductiu  communis  choUdochus  opens  into  the  duode- 
num four  or  five  inches  from  the  pylorus^  through  a  small  elevmtioa  or 
tubercle. 

The  Jefunum  (from  jejunus,  empfy\  constitutes  two-fifths  of  the 
small  intestine,  and  the  ileum  the  remaining  three-fifths.  Although 
there  is  no  anatomical  reason  for  this  division,  it  being  impossible, 
from  appearances,  to  say  where  the  jejunum  terminates  or  the  ileum 
begins,  yet  if  a  portion  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  jejunum  be  eom- 
pared  with  a  portion  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ileum,  it  could  be 
recognised  by  its  diameter,  abundance  of  valvulsB  conniventes,  and  the 
small  number  of  Peyer's  Glands,  There  are  frequently  blind  poucJie*j 
varying  in  size  from  one  to  two  inches,  along  the  course  of  this  small 
intestine. 

LARGl    INTE8TIMB. 

The  large  intestine  reaches  from  the  ileum  to  the  anus,  and  is  one- 
fifth  in  length  of  the  whole  intes- 
Fig  01.  tinal  canal ;  it  differs  much  from 

the  small  intestine  in  its  diame- 
ter, and  has  a  sacculated  appear- 
ance. Like  the  small  intestine,  it 
consists  of  four  coats. 

The  peritoneal  coat  is  continu- 
ous with  the  meso-colon,  and  has 
numerous  folds  filled  with  fat, 
winch  are  called  api^endices  epi- 
ploirge. 

The  mu^ndar  coat  consists  of 
two  sets  of  fibres ;  the  longitudi^ 
nal  fibres  are  collected  into  three 
bandSf  each  about  half  an  inch  in 
breadth,  which  extend  to  the  rec- 
tum ;  the  circular  fibres  are  also 
thicker  than  those  of  the  small 
intestine. 

The  cellular  coat  connects  the 
mucous  and  muscular,  and  con- 
tains the  blood-vessels  and  nerves. 
The  mucous  coat  has  no  valvulse  conniventes  nor  villi;  it  is  whiter, 
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ihicker,  and  coarser,  than  that  of  the  small  intestine.  Its /f/flicles  or 
crypts  are  extremely  numerous,  and  more  readily  discerned  than  in 
the  Bmmil  intestine.  They  are  very  regular  and  uniform  in  their 
appearance,  and  consist  of  a  capillary  network,  forming  a  pouch  or 
tube  lined  by  conoidal  epithelium.  There  are  also  some  glands  scat- 
tered over  the  mucous  coat  of  the  large  intestine,  which  are  ahout 
balf  a  line  in  diameter.  They  consist  of  a  dilated  cavity  with  a 
narrow  orifice. 

Tbe  epithelium  of  the  large  intestine  is  columnar,  and  lines  the 
erjpts  and  ^nds. 

The  large  intestine  is  divided  into  the  caocum,  colon,  and  rectum. 
Tbe  CoKum  is  a  cul-de-sac*  (Fig.  91),  and  the  commencement  of 
the  large  intestine,  and  hence  is  often  called  caput  colu  It  is  hound 
down  into  the  right  iliac  fossa,  hy  the  meso-colon ;  its  length  varies 
from  one  and  a  half  to  three  inches,  and  its  diameter  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  except  the  stomach. 
The  appendix  vermiformis^  is  a  worm-like  process,  of  the  thickness 
of  a  quill,  varying  in  length  from  three  to  six  inches,  and  attached  to 
tbe  inferior  portion  of  the  C89cum.'  Its  coats  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  intestine,  and  it  usually  contains  flatus.  Its  follicles  or  crypts 
are  not  so  numerous  or  regular  in  their  arrangement  and  size  as  those 
of  the  other  portions  of  the  large  intestine,  and  when  injected,  show 
a  different  arrangement  of  capillaries. 


Fig.  9d. 
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The  tUfH'Kcal  Talve^  is  an  elliptical  opening  on  the  side  ol*  A^ 
caBoum,  between  its  circular  fibres,  whereby  the  small  intestine  empties 
into  the  large.  It  is  composed  of  two  crescentic  folds,  the  upper  trT 
which  is  the  larger.  Its  action  is  such  that  the  distension  o^  die 
cs&cnm  will  prevent  the  passage  of  air  or  fluids  backwards  into  die 
small  intestine.  (Fig.  93.)  It  is  also  called  the  vcdve  of  BauhrwBr  €JT 
Morgagni. 

The  Cohn  is  the  longest  portion  of  the  large  intestine ;  it  graduAlIjf 
diminishes  in  diameter  until  it  terminates  in  the  sigmoid  fleznre  oo 
the  left  side.'  (Fig-  91^)  It  ascends  upon  the  right  side,  and  fono- 
ing  an  arch  transversely,  descends  upon  the  left.  The  right  side 
receives  its  arteries  from  the  superior  mesenteric,  and  the  left  side 
receives  branches  from  the  inferior  mesenteric.  The  nerves  are 
derived  from  the  inferior  and  superior  mesenteric  plexuses  of  the  syizi:- 
pathetic. 

The  Rectum  is  the  terminating  portion  of  the  large  intestine,  aiMl 
reaches  from  the  sigmoid  flexure  to  the  anus,  occupying  a  position  ia 


Fig.  94. 
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fnmi  of  the  sacrum.  It  is  somewhat  barrel-shaped,  being  larger  in 
the  middle  than  at  either  end.  The  peritoneal  covering  is  deficient 
below  and  behind.  The  miaeular  coat  has  a  very  great  thickness  and 
ledneaa.  The  external  fibres  are  longitudinal,  and  the  internal  ctV- 
c%ilar.  The  fibres  of  the  external  muscular  coat  wind  around  the  in- 
ferior edge  of  the  circular  coat,  and  terminate  in  the  mucous  coat, 
which,  in  acme  measure,  accounts  for  hsBmorrhoids  and  prolapsus  ani. 
The  mucous  ooat  is  thicker  and  redder  than  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
intestine,  and  at  the  lower  extremity,  just  above  the  anus,  is  thrown 
into  a  number  o/pouchet^  '  between  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres. 
(Fig.  94.)  About  five  or  six  inches  above  the  anus,  is  a  semicircular 
fold  of  the  mucous  membrane  on  each  side  of  the  rectum )  these  two 
aie  aboat  half  an  inch  distant  irom  each  other )  they  resemble  the 
valvnlas  oonniventes,  and  in  some  measure  prevent  the  involuntary 
discharges  of  fseces. — The  arteries  of  the  rectum  are  the  superior, 
middle,  and  inferior  hsBmorrhoidal.  The  veins  form  a  plexus  around 
the  bowel,  which  communicates  with  the  internal  iliac  and  portal  veins. 
The  nerves  are  supplied  from  the  sacral  plexus,  and  from  the  hypo- 
gastric plexus  of  the  sympathetic. 

THE  LITER  (TIG.  95). 

The  liver  b  the  largest  glandular  organ  in  the  body,  and  secretes 
bile.  It  is  oblong  and  oval  in  its  shape,  and  occupies  the  right  hypo- 
ebondriac,  a  portion  of  the  epigastric,  and  left  hypochondriac  regions. 
It  weighs  from  four  to  five  pounds ;  it  measures  from  ten  to  twelve 
inches  transversely,  and  from  six  to  seven  antero-posteriorly ;  its 
greatest  thidcness  is  from  four  to  five  inches.  It  is  convex  upon  its 
upper  surface,  and  concave  upon  its  lower.  Its  colour  is  of  a  reddish 
brown,  with  occasional  spots  of  black.  It  is  covered  almost  entirely 
by  peritoneum,  which,  upon  its  upper  surface,  forms  a  broad  stuspen- 
sory  ligament^  by  means  of  which  it  is  held  in  contact  with  the  dia- 
phragm. In  the  anterior  edge  of  this  ligament,  is  another,  of  a  cord- 
like  character,  called  ligamentum  teres^  which  was  originally  the 
umbilical  vein.  It  passes  through  the  anterior  notch  of  the  liver  and 
umbilical  fissure.  Posteriorly,  the  two  larainsQ  of  the  suspensory  liga- 
ment diverge,  forming  the  coronary  ligament,  under  which  the  liver 
is  destitute  of  peritoneum.  The  UUeral  ligament^*  arc  also  perito- 
neal, being,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  the  coronary;  they  are  hori- 
zontal, and  attach  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  liver  to  the  posterior 
walls  of  the  abdomen.  There  is  a  deep  depression  upon  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  liver,  called  the  posterior  notch,  whereby  the  liver  is  ad- 
justed to  the  vertebral  column.  The  anterior  and  posterior  notch 
divide  the  liver  into  tvoo  lobes,  the  right  of  which  is  much  the  larger 
and  thicker,  and  the  left  terminates  in  a  thin  catting  edge. 

The  under  surface  of  the  liver  presents  a  doe^  JUsure,  called  umhili' 
ml  or  longitudinal,  reaching  from  the  anterior*^  (l^i^-  •^^)  to  the  po.^tc- 
11* 
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rior"  notch,  and  contains  the  remains  of  the  umbilical  vein,  now  the 
ligamentum  tereS;  and  the  remains  of  the  ductus  venosus.     Sometimes 

this  fissure  id  con- 
Fig.  96.  verted  into  a  fora- 
men/ the  rieht  and 
left  lobes  being  con- 
nected. At  right 
angles  to  this  fissure 
is  another,  called  the 
transverse  fisaurey^ 
which  contains  the 
portal  vein,  hepatic 
artery,  and  hepatic 
duct,  bound  together 
f  ^HKI                         -^W     ^^^iihL'^            by    cellular    tissue, 

which  is  called  the 
capsule   of  Glisson. 
*^  A   deep   depression 

upon  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  parallel  with  the 
longitudinal  fissure,  contains  the  frall-bladder;'^  that  portion  of  the 
liver  included  between  this  depression  and  the  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse fissures  is  called  the  lohulus  qva^ratusy^  or  quartus,  from  its 
shape.  The  lohulus  Spigelii^  is  a  small  triangular  lobe,  at  the  poste- 
rior and  inferior  portion  of  the  liver,  and  with  the  lobulus  quadratus, 
constitutes  i\ie  porta  or  gateway  of  the  liver.  An  elongated  ridge, 
running  from  the  lobulus  Spigelii  outwardly/  is  called  the  lobulus 
caudatus;  in  the  angle  between  the  lobulus  Spigelii  and  the  right 
lobe  of  the  liver,  is  a  deepfissure^  for  the  passage  of  the  ascending 
vena  cava*.' 

There  d^refour  sets  of  vessels  for  the  liver. 

The  hepatic  artery  is  a  branch  of  the  cceliao,  approaches  the  liver 
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at  the  innsverse  fissare,  and  divides  into  two  or  three  large  branches 
previous  to  entering  it. 

The  portal  vein  collects  the  blood  from  all  the  chylopoietic  viscera, 
and  apon  reaching  Uie  transverse  fissure,  divides  into  two  large  bran- 
ches, called  the  right  and  lefi  9inu9e$. 

The  hepatic  duct^  oommencing  by  fine  branches  in  the  interior  of 
the  liver,  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  quill,  and  is  also  included  with 
the  two  last  vessels  by  the  capsule  of  Glisson  in  the  transverse  fissure. 
The  hepatic  veins  commence  also  by  capillaries  in  the  liver.  The 
branches  collect  and  form  three  large  trunks,  whose  course  is  back- 
wards towards  the  posterior  notch  of  the  liver.  These  trunks  appear 
more  like  channels  lined  by  a  thin  venous  coat,  than  the  ordinary  veins. 
They  empty  into  the  ascending  vena  cava,  as  it  is  passing  through  the 
fissure  formed  between  the  lobulus  Spigelii  and  the  right  lobe. 

The  Mtructure  is  best  exhibited  by  tearing  the  liver;  this  shows  a 
granulated  arrangement,  and  each  of  these  granules  is  usually  culled 
an  acinus.  Each  acinus  consists  of  a  terminal  branch  of  the  portal 
vein  and  hepatic  artery,  together  with  the  incipient  radicles  of  the 
hepatic  duct  and  hepatic  vein ;  and  in  the  capillary  rete  thus  consti- 
tuted are  numerous  cells,  which  secrete  the  bile.     (See  Physiology.) 

A  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  these  cclb  are  inside  or 
outside  of  the  primitive  biliary  vessels.  It  is  also  doubtful  whether 
the  biliary  vessels  commence  by  a  rete  in  each  acinus,  or  whether  they 
commence  by  straight  tubes,  running  between  the  acini,  which,  coales- 
cing, form  the  hepatic  duct  The  aggregation  of  these  acini  is  by 
means   of  cellular  tissue, 

called     the    parenchyma^  Fig.  97. 

which  may  be  considered 
as  a  continuation  of  Glis- 
aon's  capsule. 

GALL-BLADDER. 

It  is  placed  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  right 
lobe  of  the  liver,  and  in- 
clines somewhat  to  the 
right  side.  It  is  a  pyriform 
sac,  of  about  three  inches 
in  length ;  its  anterior  ex- 
tremity is  globular,  and 
called  the  fundus;  its  pos- 
terior end,  or  neck,  is  nar- 
row, and  twisted  like  a 
screw.  It  consists  of  three 
coats.  The  external  is 
formed  of  the  peritoneum,*  and  is  only  a  partial  covering  for  its  infe- 
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rior  surface ;  the  middle '  consists  of  a  strong  layer  of  fibrons  tissae  ; 
and  the  internal  is  mttcous,'  with  short,  irregular  folds,  giving  it  a  fiii« 
net-like  appearance ;  its  colour  is  usually  that  of  the  bile ;  in  the  neck  i% 
is  spirally  twbted,  and  thus  acts  as  a  valve.  Its  duct,  called  the  cyttic 
duct  is  shorter  and  thinner  than  the  hepatic  duct,  which  it  joins  at  m 
very  acute  angle;  this  junction  forms  the  ductus  communis  choUdo^ 
chus,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  goose-quill,  and  three  inches  in 
length.  It  passes  through  the  right  extremity  of  the  pancreas  at  its 
posterior  portion,  and  perforates  the  duodenum  obliquely  and  with  a 
very  small  orifice,  through  an  elevated  tubercle.  Its  artery,  called 
cjfsitCf  is  a  branch  of  the  hepatic. 

PANCREAS. 

This  is  a  long  and  flat  gland,  and  of  a  light  pink  colour.  It  is 
placed  transversely  behind  the  stomach,  and  in  front  of  the  last  dorsal 
and  first  lumbar  vertebrsa.  It  has  no  peritoneal  covering,  but  is  in- 
cluded between  the  two  laminae  of  the  meso-colon,  and  extends  from 
the  curvature  of  the  duodenum  ^  across  to  the  spleen.'  It  is  about 
seven  inches  long.  Its  right  extremity,*  or  headj  is  much  the  thickest 
part,  is  traversed  by  the  ductus  choledochus,  and  often  called  the 
lesser  pancreas.  Its  left  extremity  gradually  diminishes  in  breadth 
until  it  touches  the  spleen. 

The  superior  edge  of  the  pancreas  has  a  groove  for  the  passage  of 
the  splenic  artery. *'  ^  Its  structure^  like  that  of  salivary  glands,  is 
conglomerate.     Its  excretory  dwct^  called  after  Wirsungiusj  is  formed 

Fig.  ©8. 


by  a  collection  of  small  branches,  which  come  from  the  lobules  of  the 
gland.  The  walls  of  the  duct  are  thin,  white,  and  smooth,  grsduntty 
increasing  in  size.  It  discharges  into  the  duodenum,  generally  by 
means  of  the  ductus  communis  choledochus.  Sometimes  it  has  a 
separate  duct  near  the  latter.    The  arteries  are  branches  uf  the  splenic. 
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The  spleen  (Fig.  98'  *  *)  is  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region.  It  is  % 
soft  vascular  organ  of  a  purplish  colour.  It  has  no  duct,  and  it  is 
therefore  not  a  tme  gland. 

The  shape  of  the  spleen  is  irregular  and  yariablo,  but  it  is  generally 
a  section  of  an  ovoid,  with  a  convex  surface  resting  against  the  dia- 
phragm, opposite  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  ribs,  and  a  concave 
suifiiGe  directed  towards  the  stomach;  this  surface  is  divided  longitu- 
dinally by  a  fissure  or  hilum,  which  transmits  the  blood-vessels. 

It  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  which  appears  wrinkled  when  the 
spleen  is  bent.  Reflections  of  the  peritoneum  from  the  stomach  and 
diaphragm,  called  gastro-splenic  and  splenico-phrenic  omenta,  hold 
the  spleen  in  its  position.  The  edges  of  the  spleen  are  frequently 
notched,  and  occasionally  small  additional  spleens  are  found  connected 
with  it. 

It  varies  in  size  more  than  any  other  organ  in  the  body.  It  is 
generally  five  inches  long  and  three  wide,  and  weighs  from  five  to 
seven  ounces.  Besides  its  peritoneal  coat,  it  is  covered  by  an  internal 
ekstio  tunic,  which  is  of  a  white  colour,  and  composed  of  cellular 
tissue.  In  some  animals  muscular  fibres  are  found  in  this  coat.  From 
this  tunic  are  prolonged  numerous  bands,  which  traverse  the  organ  in 
all  directions.  In  Uie  interstices  of  these  bands  or  trabeculss  the 
Teasels  ramify. 

The  proper  substance  of  the  spleen  is  a  soft  pulpy  mass,  of  a  red- 
dish brown  colour,  resembling  gmmons  blood,  contained  between  the 
tiabeoulso  and  outside  of  the  venous  plexus.  It  consists  of  rounded 
granules,  about  the  sise  of  the  blood  corpuscles.  Besides  these,  there 
are  the  corpuscles  of  Malpighi,  which  are  white  capsules,  varying  in 
diameter  from  the  jl^th  to  Ath  of  an  inch.  They  contain  a  soft, 
white,  semifluid  matter,  which  is  composed  of  granules,  resembling 
in  sise  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  spleen.  The  lymphatics  of  the 
spleen  are  very  numerous. 

The  splenic  artery  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  coeHac,  and  divides 
into  four  or  five  branches  before  it  enters  the  spleen.  The  splenic 
vein  empties  into  the  portal  vein. 

KiDHBTS  (no.  99). 

The  kidneys  are  two  hard  glands  for  the  secretion  of  urine,  placed 
in  each  lumlwr  region,  and  reaching  from  the  first  to  the  third  lumbar 
vertebne ;  they  are  outside  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  surrounded 
with  an  abundance  of  flit  and  loose  cellular  tissue.  The  right  kidney 
is  rather  lower  than  the  left,  on  account  of  superposition  of  the  liver. 
The  length  is  four  inches,  and  the  breadth  two  inches.  The  shape  is 
oval,  resembling  a  bean ;  the  position  is  upright,  and  the  fissure  or 
kHum  is  directed  inwards  towards  the  vertebral  column.     The  upper 
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end  of  the  kidney  is  rather  lai^r  than  the  lower.     It  is  covered  l>y  • 

strong  fibrous  capsule.     The  colour    » 
of  a  reddish  hrown.     Upon   making  ft 
longitudinal  section  of  the  kidney,  iwptf 
different  structures  are  presented.     Tlio 
internal  is  of  the  darker  colour,  sn<l 
consists  of  ahout  fifteen  cones  of  Mai- 
pighi,  which  are  arranged  in  three  rows, 
their  apices  converging  towards  the  hiluiti . 
These  consUtute  the  medullary  portioa. 
The  eoOemal  structure  is  of  a  lighter 
colour  usually,   is  extremely   vascular, 
and  of  a  granulated   arrangement :   it 
constitutes  the  cortical  portion. 

The  cortical  suhstance'  consists  of  a 
number  of  tortuous  tubes  of  Ferrein^ 
in  which  the  urine  is  first  formed,  and 
between  whose  walls  are  a  number  of 
small  bodies,  called  the  corpuscles  of 
Malpighi, 

Mr.  Bowman  says  that  the  end  of  each  tube  is  dilated  and  receives 
the  Malpighian  bodies.  These  bodies  are  a  tuft  of  capillaries,  of 
about  y^^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  supplied  by  a  small 
artery,  and  from  them  emerges  a  vein,  which  afterwards  forms  a  rete 
upon  the  uriniferous  tubes. 

The  medullary  cone  of  Malpighi'  is  capable  of  subdivision  into 
amall  pyramids  of  Ferrein,  and  each  pyramid  of  Ferrein  will  be 
found  to  consist  of  a  number  of  straight  tubes  of  Bellini,  which  are 
the  continuations  of  the  tortuous  tubes  of  Ferrein. 

The  apex  of  each  cone  is  called  papilla  renalis,  and  in  the  centre 
of  each  papilla  is  a  slight  depression,  csWed  foveola. 

Each  papilla  is  surrounded  by  a  small  membranous  cup,  called  in- 
fundibvlum*  into  which  the  urine  is  first  received  as  it  oozes  from  the 
orifices  of  the  papillae.  Four  or  five  of  these  infundibnla  join  to  form 
a  common  trunk,  called  calyxf  and  the  junction  of  about  three 
calyces  form  a  common  cavity,  called  the  j>6/t^,'  which  is  of  a  conoidal 
shape,  and  from  which  proceeds  the  ureter^  the  excretory  tube  of  the 
kidney,  which  conveys  the  urine  to  the  bladder. 

The  ureter^  is  a  cylindrical  tube  of  the  size  of  a  quill,  with  thin, 
white,  extensible  walls.  Crossing  in  its  descent  the  iliac  artery,  it 
enters  the  inferior  fundus  of  the  bladder  very  obliquely,  and  opens  by 
a  very  small  orifice.  It  consists  of  two  coats,  the  external  of  which  is 
fibrous,  and  the  internal  is  mucous  The  structure  of  the  calyces  and 
infundibula  is  the  same. 

BUPKA-BKNAL    0AP8ULB8. 

The  capsuke  renales^  C^E-  ^^)}  ^^^  ^^^  small  bodies,^varying  much 
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ui  Bise,  )»laced  one  on  eack  side,  just  above  the  kidney,  and  reposing 
on  its  upper  eztremifcy.  They  are  of  a  light  brown  colour,  and  sur- 
xounded  by  oondenaed  eellular  tit«ae.  In  foetal  and  youthful  life  they 
are  much  larger  than  in  adult  life,  and  hence  it  is  supposed  that  the 
nae  is  ooofin^  to  that  period  of  life,  as  in  the  case  of  the  thymus 
glaiid.  They  are  of  a  triangokr  or  semicircular  shape,  the  base  being 
ezeATated  where  it  is  adjusted  to  the  kidney.  Having  no  secretion, 
they  of  course  have  no  duct 

Microseopioally  they  consist  of  cells  and  capillaries. 

They  are  supj^ed  by  the  eap$ular  artery,  a  branch  of  the  ronal 
arieiy  or  the  aorta. 


WOLrriAN    BODIES. 


These  structures  exist  only  until  the  sixth  month  of  foetal  life. 
Before  this  period  they  conceal  the  kidney  and  renal  capsule.  They 
consist  of  tubes  which  empty  into  the  sinus  uro-genitalis,  a  duct  pecu* 
liar  to  Hoetal  life. 


BLADDBB. 


The  bladder  is  a  musculo-membranons  sac  for  the  reception  of  urine. 
It  is  atuated  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  behind  the  symphysis  pubis, 
and  in  front  of  the  rectum,  in  the  male ;  but  in  the  female,  the  uterus 
and  vagina  are  between  the  bladder  and  rectum.  It  is  connected 
with  the  umbilicus  by  means  of  a  kind  of  ligament,  called  the  urachus.^ 
(Fig.  101.) 


Its  $hape  is  oval,  the  larger 
end  being  downwards;  in 
women  it  is  more  spheroidal ; 
in  children  it  is  pyriform.  It 
is  divided  into  a  superior  and 
inferior  fundus,  a  bad^  and 
neck. 

Its  dimensitms  vary  with 
health  and  ditiease.  An  ordi- 
nary healthy  bladder  will  hold 
nearly  a  pint.  The  round 
ligaments  of  the  bladder  were 
formerly  the  umbilical  arte- 
ries, and  are  contained  in  folds 
of  peritoneum  on  each  side  of 
the  superior  fundus;  besides 
which  tite  bladder  is  held  in  its 
place  by  the  anterior  and  late" 
ral  ligaments,  which  are  pro- 
cesses of  the  pelvic  fascia. 

The  bladder  has  four  coats, 
viz.,  the  peritoneal^  which  only 


Fig.  100. 
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covers  the  posterior  part  of  the  hodj  and  superior  fuudos.  The  muM" 
cular  coat  is  thicker  than  that  of  the  intestiDe ;  the  fibres  are  pale  and 
unstriped.  The  ezterDsl  fibres  are  more  longitudinal ,  and  the  inter- 
nal more  transverse  or  circular  in  their  course,  and  pass  in  various 
directions.  The  cellular  coat  is  thi<ik  and  dense,  very  distensible  ainl 
impervious  to  water.  It  connects  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats  and 
transmits  the  vessels  and  nerves.  The  mucous  coat  is  soft,  smooth, 
and  of  a  light  pink  colour.  It  is  covered  by  an  epithelium.  It  hms 
numerous  follicles,  which  are  exceedingly  small.  The  vesical  triantfle 
is  a  space  within  the  cavity  of  the  bladder,  and  included  between  Uie 
two  orifices  of  the  ureters'  and  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  In  the 
anterior  angle  there  projects  in  the  bladder  the  uvula  vesica^  a  promi- 
nence of  the  third  lobe  of  the  prostate,  covered  bv  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. Under  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vesical  triangle  is  a  plane 
of  fibres,'  connected  with  the  orifice  of  the  ureters,'  and  that  of  the 
ductus  ejaculatorius.  Surrounding  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  the 
sphincter  vesicae^  which  consists  of  a  semi-circular^  and  a  transverse* 
set  of  fibres.'  The  latter  are  partly  composed  of  yellow  elastic  fibres. 
(Fig.  100.) 

PBVI8. 

The  penis  conveys  the  urine  from  the  bladder,  and  the  semen  into 
the  female.  The  anterior  extremity  or  bead  is  the  glans^^  the  poste- 
rior extremity  is  the  rootl^und  the  intervening  part  is  the  boJj/^  which 
consists  of  two  structures,  the  corpus  vavemosum  and  corpus  spMH" 
giosum. 

Fig.  101. 


The  skin  of  the  penis  is  thin  and  delicate,  and  has  numerous  hairs 
and  sebaceous  follicles.  Surrounding  the  glans  is  a  loose  doubling  of 
skin  called  the  prepuce^  which  is  connected  to  the  orifice  of  the  urethra 
by  a  vertical  process  called  the /ram um. 
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Tbe  glans  has  a  thick  rim  or  edge  aiound  its  hase,  the  corona 
glftndisy  behind  which  the  penis  is  narrow,  and  this  portion  is  known 
as  the  neek  or  coflum.  Tbe  glands  of  Tyson  are  the  sebaceous  folli- 
cles, numerous  about  the  neck  and  crown,  and  whose  secretion  is  called 

Beneath  the  skin  is  the  fascia  of  the  penis,  which  is  formed  of  con- 
densed cellular  tissue,  and  is  in  fact  a  continuation  and  modification 
of  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  abdomen.  That  portion  of  the  fascia 
which  passes  from  the  pubes  to  the  penis  is  the  ligamentum  suspen^ 
9ortumj  which  is  triangular  in  shape  and  vertical  in  position,  and 
antero-posterior  in  direction.  The  fascia  of  the  penis  may  be  said 
to  be  formed  by  the  penis  being  included  between  two  laminae  of  this 
ligament. 

The  carpus  ravemosum^  forms  the  largest  part  of  the  penis,  and  is 
in  shape  a  double  cylinder.  At  the  root  these  cylinders  are  separate 
and  pointed,  and  called  the  crura  *'  of  the  penis.  Each  crus  is  firmly 
attached  to  the  ramus  of  the  pubes  and  iscliium,  constituting  the 
origin  of  the  penis.  ExtemaVtf  the  corpus  cavernosum  is  coTered  by 
a  dense,  thick,  fibrous,  and  elastic  coat.  Internally  it  consists  of  a 
spongy  structure  made  up  of  cells,  which  readily  communicate  with 
the  arteries  and  veins.  There  are  some  arteries  which  do  not  termi- 
nate, however,  in  these  cells,  but  in  blind  tufts,  culled  heh'cine  arte' 
Ties,  The  two  cylinders  are  partially  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  septum  pectiniforme J  a  partition  which  is  more  complete  behind  than 
before,  and  whose  fibres  being  vertical,  somewhat  resemble  the  teeth 
of  a  comb,  whence  the  name. 

The  carpus  spongiosum^  occupies  the  same  position  with  relation 
to  the  corpus  cavernosum,  as  a  ramrod  does  to  a  double-barrelled  gun ; 
being  contained  in  a  longitudinal  groove  on  its  inferior  surface,  the 
nutntious  vessels  occupying  a  corresponding  p<isition  above.  It  is 
covered  by  a  dense  fibrous  covering  also,  but  it  is  thinner  than  that 
of  the  corpus  cavernosum.  Internally  it  is  composed  of  cells,  which 
are  larger  than  those  of  the  corpus  cavernosum. 

Posteriorly  it  reaches  the  triangular  ligament;  this  extremity  is  en- 
larged into  what  is  called  the  W6,"  which  lies  between  the  divergent 
crura  of  the  penis ;  anteriorly  it  forms  the  glans  penis." 

The  urethra*  ^^  is  the  urinary  canal  from  the  bladder,  and  per- 
forates the  corpus  spongiosum.  It  consists  of  two  coats ;  the  exter- 
nal is  formed  of  yellow  elastic  tissue,  and  a  few  involuntary  muscular 
fibres;  the  internal  is  mucous,  and  continuous  with  that  of  the  blad- 
der.    Tbe  course  of  the  urethra  is  curved  and  its  diameter  varies. 

The  first  part  perforates  the  upper  part  of  the  prostate  gland,  and  is 
termed  the  prostatic  portion  ;*  this  is  an  inch  in  length,  and  in  it  wu 
find  the  uvula  vesica  behind  and  looking  into  tbe  bladder;  and  a  tri- 
angular elevation  of  mucous  membrane  in  front,  called  the  caput  ga^ 
iinaginis  or  verumontannm.  In  front  of  the  caput  gallinaginis  is  the 
utriculus^  or  sinus  pocularis,  a  small  pocket  into  which  empty  tha 
12 
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ejacniatory  ducts."   On  eacb  side  there  is  a  groove  perforated  with  the 
orifices  of  the  prostatic  ducts.'' 

The  next  portion  is  the  membranous;  *•  this  is  eight  or  ten  lines  in 
length  and  is  very  narrow ;  it  perforates  the  triangular  liganjent,  and 
it  is  surrounded  by  loose  tissue,  and  a  few  muscular  fibres  called  the 
muscle  of  Guthrie  or  compressor  urethne,  and  also  by  Wilson's  muscle. 

The  urethra  now  perforates  the  bulb  of  the  corpus  spongiosum,  not 
directly  at  its  pendulous  tip,  but  through  its  supenor  convexity  just  io 
advance  of  its  extremity.  This  portion  is  the  longest,  and  commences 
with  an  enlargement  called  bulbous ;"  gradually  it  diminishes  in  diam- 
eter until  it  reaches  the  glans,  in  which  it  again  enlarges  and  consti- 
tutes the  fossa  navicularis.^  When  the  urethra  is  relaxed,  longitu- 
dinal folds  exist  in  this  portion.  Numerous  mucous  follicles  are  also 
readily  seen,  of  which  the  largest  is  in  the  fossii.  The  orifices  of 
Cowper's  glands  open  obliquely  upon  the  mucous  membrane  also, 
about  an  inch  in  front  of  the  glands. 

The  penis  is  supplied  by  the  internal  pudic  arteries  and  pudendal 
nerves. 

VESIOULJI    8K11IHALI8. 

The  seminal  vesiclee^  consist  of  two  convoluted  tubes  placed  at  the 
posterior  and  inferior  portion  of  the  bladder.  They  are  oblong  in 
shape,  and  converge  downwards  and  forwards.  Each  appoan  to  be 
about  two  inches  in  length,  but  when  cleanly  dissected  and  unravelled, 
it  is  a  tube  five  inches  in  length,  with  numerous  pouches  or  cseca. 

The  duct  of  the  vesicle  is  joined  by  the  vas  deferens  on  either  side 
in  the  prostate  gland;  the  junction  forms  the  ductus  ejuculntorhts^ 
which,  passing  through  the  prostate,  opeps  into  the  urethra  in  front  of 
the  caput  gallinaginis.     They  contain  a  mixture  of  mucus  and  semen. 

PBOSTATB    GLAND. 

This^is  a  dense  hard  structure,  about  the  size  of  a  horse-chestnut, 
which  surrounds  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  the  commencement  of 
the  urethra.  It  is  of  a  light  colour,  and  somewhat  triangular  in  shape, 
the  point  being  in  front.  It  is  placed  between  the  rectum  which  is 
behind,  and  the  triangular  ligament  in  front. 

It  is  enveloped  in  a  fascia,  which  is  continuous  with  the  posterior 
lamina  of  the  triangular  ligament ;  it  may  be  divided  into  two  lateral 
and  a  middle  lobe.  The  urethra  perforates  the  middle  lobe,'  and  the 
projection  of  the  uvula  vesicas  and  verumontanum  are  partially  formed 
by  it. 

Its  structure  is  composed  of  tubes  united  Hy  condensed  and  hard 
cellular  tissue.  The  secretion  is  thick  and  white,  and  is  discharged 
by  orifices  into  the  urethra  on  each  side  of  the  verumontanum. 

Cowper^s  glands.^* — ^These  are  two  in  number;  placed  in  front  of 
the  prostate;  and  included  between  the  two  lamina)  of  the  triangular 
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ligament.     They  are  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  of  a  yellow  colonr ; 
secreting  a  mucous  fluid  which  is  discharged  into  the  urethra  about  an* 
inch  in  front  of  the  gland. 


aOBOTUM    AND    TKBTI0LK8. 

The  ficrotnm  is  a  bag-like  covering  for  the  testicles,  formed  exter- 
nally of  skin,  which  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  thickly  covered  by  hairs 
and  studded  with  sebaceous  follicles.  The  skin  is  loose  and  thin ;  on 
its  middle  is  a  ridge  still  darker  in  colour,  which  reaches  from  the 
anus  to  the  prepuce,  called  the  raphe.  The  transverse  wrinkles  of 
the  scrotum  which  cold  produces,  are  due  to  a  structure  immediately 
beneath  and  intimately  connected  with  the  skin,  called  the  dartos. 

The  dartoB  is  a  dense,  reddish,  contractile  covering,  divided  by  a 
partition  into  two  bags.  It  was  once  considered  muscular,  and  the 
remains  of  the  subemaculum  testis ;  it  is  principally  composed  of  the 
yellow  fibrous  elastic  tissue,  with  a  few  unstriped  or  involuntary  mus- 
cular fibres.     Its  contractions  are  involuntary. 

The  position  of  the  testicle  in  foetal  life,  and  its  descent,  have  been 
noticed  under  the  head  of  inguinal  hernia.  Beneath  the  dartos  is  a 
covering  of  superficial  fascia^  and  the  intercolumnar  or  external  sper- 
matic fascia. 

The  cremaster  muscle  sends  a  few  fibres  and  loops  upon  the  ante- 
rior and  upper  part  of  the  testicle,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  tunica 
erythroides. 

The  next  covering  is  that  derived  from  the  fascia  transversal  is,  and 
is  called  the  infundibuliform  fascia.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  internal 
spermadc  fiiscia,  and  also  tunica  vaginalis  communis  testis;  by  Cooper 
it  is  called  the  fascia  propria. 

The  tunica  vaginalis  or  peritesiis,  is  the  next  covering.  It  is  a 
serous  membrane  lining  the  cavity,  and  reflected  over  the  testicle 
within ;  it  was  originally  peritoneum,  and  is  the  seat  of  hydrocele. 

The  teUicUs  are  the  glands  for  the  secretion  of  semen.  They  are 
two  in  number,  oval  in  shape,  and  flattened  laterally.  They  hang 
obliquely  by  the  spermatic  cord,  being  attached  above  the  middle  of 
the  posterior  edge ;  the  right  is  higher  than  the  left. 

The  tunica  aUmginea^  is  the  dense,  white,  thick,  fibrous  coat  of 
the  testicle,  which  gives  it  shape.  In  structure  it  resembles  the  dura 
mater  or  solerotioa;  externally  it  is  covered  by  a  portion  of  the  peri- 
testis,  which  is  transparent  and  very  closely  adherent ;  from  its  inter- 
nal &ce  are  given  off  numerous  partitions  called  septula^  testes,  and 
which,  uniting  at  the  posterior  edge  of  the  testicle,  form  that  pris- 
matic ridge  termed  carpus  Highmorianum^    (Fig.  102.) 

The  testicle  is  formed  by  lobules,  each  placed  within  the  spaces 
between  the  septulao.  Each  lobule^  ^Fig.  103)  consists  of  a  fine  tube, 
very  finely  convoluted.  Upon  its  extenor  is  a  capillary  net-work  of  blood- 
vessels)' interiorly  it  b  lined  by  epithelium.     This  tube  (Jubulus  semi 
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Fig.  10B. 


Fig.  102. 


ni/ernji)y  bccoTninp  straight  forms  the  vax  rf*rfvm;*  the  union  of  the 
vasa  recta  makes  the  rete  fesfis^^  which  is  in  the  corpus  Highmorianum; 
from  the  upper  part  of  this  rete  proceed  1 5  or  20  tubes  through  the 
tunica  albuginea;  they  are  called  vasa  efftrentia;^  each  vas  efJTerens 
is  convoluted  in  a  conical  form,  and  termed  ronus  va9cuJo»us;  the 
union  of  the  coni  vasculosi  forms  the  commencement  of  the  epidi- 
dymis.    (Fig.  103.) 

The  fpididymi^  is  that  vermiform  appendage  encircling  the  poste- 
rior edge,  as  a  crest  upon  a  helmet.  It  is  soft  and  formed  of  a  single 
convoluted  tube,  originating  by  the  junction  of  the  bases  of  the  coni 
vasculosi.  The  upper  extremity  is  the  larger,  and  called  gJohus  major^ 
and  the  lower  is  globus  minor .^  From  the  globus  minor  this  tube 
ascends  in  a  less  convoluted  form,  under  the  name  of  the  vas  defe.^ 
rens^  which  forms  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  cord.  Connected 
with  the  epididymis  is  the  vasculum  aherransy^  a  small^  blind^  convo- 
luted duct. 

SPERMATIC    COBD. 

Each  spermatic  oord  consists  of  an  artery  and  vein,  and  nervef, 
together  with  the  duct,  vas  deferens.  These  constituents  are  united 
by  cellular  tissue,  which  may  be  the  remains  of  that  canal  of  perito- 
neum peculiar  to  foetal  life. 

It  is  covered  by  the  fascia  transversalis  prolonged  from  the  abdo- 
men, by  the  cremaster  muscle,  which  has  been  previously  described ; 
and  by  the  external  spermatic  fascia. 

The  spermatic  artery  comes  from  the  aorta,  ^nd  sometimes  from  the 
rmal      It  is  tortuous,  and  afler  passing  through  the  rings  divides  into 
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Wro  or  three  branches ;  the  termination  of  the  artery  is  larger  than  its 
Otfi^n. 

The  tpermatic  veins  are  very  tortuous  and  numerous,  and  on  ao- 
eoant  of  their  vine-like  appearance  are  termed  v<ua  pamptnt/armia. 
They  are  the  seat  of  circocele. 

The  external  gpermcUic  nerves,  and  also  branches  of  the  abdomino- 
emraly  supply  the  museolar  Btruetnre;  filaments  of  Uie  sympathetic 
vnn  also  to  the  tesdcle. 

The  vas  deferens  is  a  continuation  of  the  epididymis.  Passing 
through  the  cord  and  rings,  it  descends  behind  the  bladder  and  joins 
the  duct  of  the  vedculae  seminales.  It  is  very  bard,  and  readily  re- 
cognised by  touch }  its  waHs  are  extremely  thick,  and  its  bore  almost 
eajullary.     It  is  nearly  white,  and  thicker  than  a  knitting-needle. 


THE  PERINEUM. 

The  peffiaeum  is  that  space  included  between  the  anus,  arch  of  the 
pobesy  and  the  tuberos- 
ities of  the  isohia.  Fig.  104. 

In  a  proper  oiiaoctioQ 
the  removal  of  the  sKin 
reveals  the  supetJlciaC 
fusciay  which  is  conti- 
nuous with  the  superd- 
^1  fascia  of  other  parts 
of  the  body.  When  this 
is  removed,  the  peri- 
neal fascia  is  exhibited, 
which  is  a  dense,  tbin, 
and  tough  fascia,'^  ad- 
hering to  the  rami  of 
the  pubes  and  ischium 
on  each  side;  in  front 
it  is  continued  into  the  scrotum  f  behind  it  is  continuous  with  the 
base  of  the  trian^lar  ligament  by  its  anterior  lamina,*^  and  alao  with 
the  anal  fasciaj  Sk  portion  of  the  pelvic  fascia.  It  covers  the  mus- 
cles of  the  perineum  and  sends  processes  between  them.  Posteriorly 
it  winds  around  the  transversus  muscle  to  join  the  triangular  ligament. 
Its  connections  laterally  and  behind  account  for  the  course  taken  by 
extrayasated  urine  from  rupture  of  the  urethra. 

The  iriangidar  UgametU^^  called  also  deep  perineal  fascia,  'lies 
under  the  muscles  of  the  perineum,  fills  up  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  and 
is  shaped  as  its  name  implies.  It  b  a  fibrous  membrane,  separating 
the  pelvis  from  the  perineum.  The  base,  which  is  not  so  dense  and 
fibrous  as  its  apex,  joins  the  perineal  and  anal  fascia.'*  It  is  perfo- 
rated by  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  about  one  inch  below 
the  symphysis. 
12"^ 
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It  consists  of  two  laminae,"*'  between  which  are  sitnated  Cowpcr's 
and  the  prostate  gland  ;^  thus  the  fascia  of  the  prostate,  as  it  is  usoailjr 
called,  is  merely  the  posterior  lamina  of  the  triangular  ligament. 

PELVIC  FASCIA. 

This  fascia  is  continuous  with  the  transversalis  and  iliac  fiiscia  sur- 
rounding that  portion  of  the  peritoneum  which  lines  the  pelvis.  Like 
all  fasciae,  it  is  easily  divided  into  laminae ;  different  portions  reoeiving 
different  names. 

It  may  be  said  to  commence  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  by  ita 
intervention  the  different  viscera  are  united  with  each  other,  and  held 
in  their  proper  positions.  Thus,  two  processes  of  it  on  the  sides  of 
the  bladder  form  the  anterior  h'gamenti  of  the  bladder.  A  layer 
covering  the  obturator  muscle  is  called  the  obturator  fagcia.  The 
levator  ani  muscle  is  included  between  two  layers  of  this  fascia ;  that 
portion  between  the  rectum  and  bladder  is  called  the  recto-vetical 
fascia ;  and  that  which  covers  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  is  the 
anal  fascia. 

MUSCLES   OF  THE  PERTNEUM   AND   ANUS. 

Erector  pen is.^ — Origin^  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  Tit- 
sertion,  by  a  broad  flat  tendon  into  corpus  cavernosum. 

Accelerator  urinsBy^  or  ejacvUator  semints.  —  It  lies  on  the  bulb  of 
the  corpus  spongiosum.     Origin,  from  the  cms  of  the  penis,  and  the 

Fig.  105. 


ramus  of  the  pubes ;  and  also  by  a  tendinous  membrane  which  is  be- 
tween the  corpus  spongiosum  and  corpus  cavernosum,  and  is  continuous 
with  the  fascia  of  the  penis.  The  fibres  are  semi-pennate,  and  with 
^hose  of  its  follow  surround  the  bulb.     Insertion,  by  a  white  tendinous 
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Kne  into  its  fellow,  and  into  tbe  perineal  centre^  which  is  formed  by 
tbe  janctioD  of  several  muscles. 

Transoersnu  perinei.*  —  Arises  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium, 
And  is  inserted  into  the  perineal  centre.  Sometimes  there  is  an  addi- 
tional portion  in  front,  called  iransversus  perinei  alter. 

^hinder  ani* — A  thick  muscular  ring  surrounding  the  anus.  Its 
ssperBcial  fibres  are  elliptical.  It  is  connected  with  the  coccyx  and 
pineal  eeotre. 

Ooet^eus,^ —  Origin,  ^m  the  spine  of  the  isohium.  Insertion^ 
into  the  side  of  the  coccyx  and  last  bone  of  the  sacrum. 

Sacro-coccygeus.  —  A  few  fibres  passing  from  the  sacrum  to  the 
oocoyx  in  front. 

Levator  aniP — ^Is  a  plane  of  muscular  fibres.  Orxgxn,  from  the 
interior  of  the  body  of  the  pnbes,  the  superior  edge  of  the  thyroid 
foramen,  the  upper  edge  of  the  obturator  fascia,  and  the  spine  of 
the  ischium.  Insertion,  by  converging  and  descending  fibres  into  the 
lateral  semi-circumference  of  the  rectum ;  also  in  the  coccyx  and  peri- 
Deal  centre. 

ORGANS  OP  RESPIRATION  AND  CIRCULATION. 


The  larynx  is  a  canal  formed  of  cartilages,  which  move  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  regulate  tbe  voice. 

It  is  situated  in  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  in  the  me- 
dian line,  below  the  hyoid  bone. 

It  forms  the  commencement  of  the  windpipe ;  is  cylindrical  bcl(*w 
but  prismatic  above ;  it  is  larger  in  males  than  in  females. 

The  cartilages  of  the  larynx  are 


five  in  number;  viz.,  thyroid,  cri- 
coid, two  arytenoid,  and  epiglottis.. 
The  thyroid  (Fig.  106)  is  the 
largest ;  it  occupies  the  upper  ante- 
rior portion  of  the  Urynx.  It  con- 
sists of  two  quadrilateral  plates, 
which  are  united  in  an  acute  angle 
in  the  median  line  in  front;  this 
angle  is  usually  called  the  pomum 
Adami.^  It  is  much  larger  in  men 
than  in  women;  and  has  a  deep 
notch  at  its  upper  part.^  The  upper 
edge'  is  curved,  and  has  the  mid- 
dle thyreo-hyoid  ligament  at- 
tached to  it;  the  lower  edge'  is 
also  curved,  and  to  it  is  attached 
the  middle  crico-thyroid  ligament. 
The   posterior   edge^  terminates  in 


Fig.  106. 


two  processes  called  cornua,  of 
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which  the  Rnflcrior  ^  is  the  lonnrer,  and  is  atttiched  to  the  lateral  thy- 
reo-hyoid  ligament.  The  inferior  comu  •  is  short  and  curved,  and 
receives  the  lateral  crico-thyroid  ligament.  Upon  the  external  sur- 
face ^  is  an  oblique  ridge,  pas.^ing  between  two  tubercles,  from  whidi 
arise  the  thyreo-byoid  and  inferior  constrictor  muscles. 

The  cricoid  cartilugp.  is  next  in  size  (Fig.  107),  and  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  larynx  ;  its  form  is  that  of  a  thick  ring  compressed  lat^ 
rally;  its  lowir  edge'  is  circular,  and  attached  to  the  traehea;  its 
upper  edge  is  oval  and  oblique,  on  account  of  the  cartilage  being 
three  times  as  thick  behind  as  it  is  in  front;  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  superior  edge  has  two  heads  ^  of  a  peculiar  convexity,  for  articulat- 
ing with  the  arytenoid  cartilages ;  the  external  surface  posteriorly  is 
flattened,  giving  origin  to  the  posterior  crico-arytenoid  muscle. 

Fig.  109. 
Fig.  107. 

Fig.  108. 


The  arytenoid  cartifnges  are  situated  at  the  upper  and  back  portion 
of  the  larynx.  They  are  two  in  number,  and  are  of  a  pyramidal 
shape.  The  base'  is  concave,  and  articulates  with  the  heads  of  the 
cricoids ;  the  apices  ^  have  attached  to  them  a  small  cartilage  called 
comiculum  laryngis,  or  tubercle  of  Santorini,  The  posterior  surface ' 
is  triangular  and  concave,  for  the  insertion  of  the  posterior  crico-ary- 
tenoid  muscle;  the  internal  surface  is  flat,  and  can  be  adjusted  to 
its  fellow;  the  anterior  or  external  surface  is  uneven,  to  which  are 
attached  the  superior  and  inferior  thyreo-arytenoid  ligaments.  (Fig. 
108.) 

The  epiglottis  cartilage  is  a  thin,  oval,  cartilaginous  plate,  behind 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  attached  to  the  angle  of  the  larynx ;  it 
resembles  a  leaf  in  shape;  its  direction  is  vertical;  its  inferior  ex- 
tremity^ is  narrow  and  pointed;  its  superior  edge  is  thin,  its  anterior 
surface  '  is  slightly  convex,  and  its  posterior'  concave.  It  is  perforated 
by  numerous  foramina.     (Fig.  109.) 

These  cartilages  are  held  together  by  numerous  ligaments,  of  which 
the  principal  are,  the  middle  ihi/reo-hyoidj  a  thin  membranous  oxpau- 
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61011  between  the  inferior  circumference  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  the 
raperior  edge  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  :  the  lateral  thyreo-hyoid^  which 
is  funicnlar,  extending  from  the  great  coma  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
to  the  tubercle  of  the  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone ;  in  this  ligament  is 
found  a  small  ovid  cartilage  or  bone,  called  cartilago  trUicea :  the 
Middle  crtca-thyrotdy  a  thick  membrane,  filling  np  the  space  between 
he  superior  edge  of  the  cricoid  and  inferior  edge  of  the  thyroid  carti- 
lages; this  is  usually  divided  in  the  operation  of  laryngotomy :  and 
the  lateral  crux^-thyroidj  reaching  from  the  inferior  comu  of  the 
thyroid  to  the  side  of  the  cricoid.  A  capsular  ligament  surrounds 
the  joint  between  the  arytenoid  and  cricoia. 

Within  the  larynx  are  two  thyreo-arytenoid  ligaments  on  either 
side.  The  inferior  ligaments  extend  from  the  angle  of  the  thyroid 
to  the  base  of  the  arytenoid,  and  are  usually  called  the  vocal  cords ; 
the  space  between  them  is  the  rim^  glottUHs.  The  superior  liga- 
ments extend  from  the  angle  of  the  thyroid  to  the  middle  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages.  The  space  between  them  is  the  glottis.  These 
ligaments  are  not  cords,  as  they  appear  to  be,  but  merely  edges  of  a 
membrane  lining  the  larynx,  and  composed  of  yellow  elastic  fibrous 
tissue. 

The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  larynx  is  continuous  with  that 
of  the  mouth,  and  forms  numerous  folds  between  the  cartilages,  of 
which  the  most  remarkable  is  a  pouch  between  the  superior  and  infe- 
nor  thyro-arytenoid  lisameots,  which  has  been  called  the  ventricle  of 
the  larynx^  or  ventricle  of  Galen.  To  the  ventricle  of  either  side  is 
attached  an  additional  pouch,  which  is  called  the  sinus  of  Morgagni, 
In  the  fold  between  the  arytenoid  and  epiglottis  cartilages  is  a  small 
gland,  called  the  arytenoid^  which  is  of  the  shape  of  the  letter  L. 

The  muscles  of  the  larynx  move  the  various  cartilages,  and  modu* 
kte  the  voice. 

Thyreo-hyoid,     This  was  described  with  the  muscles  of  the  neck. 
Cricothyroid,  arises  from 


Fig.  110. 


Fig.  111. 


the  anterior  and  lateral  sur- 
faces of  the  cricoid,  and 
passes  backwards  to  be  in- 
serted into  the  inferior  cornu 
of  the  thyroid;  it  draws 
these  two  cartilages  together 
obliquely. 

Posterior  crico  -  aryte- 
noid,^ arises  from  the  fiat 
BQrfiioe  on  the  back  of  the 
oriooid,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  posterior  part  of  the 
hase  of  the  arytenoid;  it 
draws  the  arytenoid  back- 
wanls,  and  thus  tightens  the  vocal  ligaments.     (Fig.  110.) 
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LateraJ  crico-aryffnouf* — Arises  from  the  side  of  the  cricoid,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  ar}'ten6id;  it  separates  the 
arytenoid  from  its  fellow,  and  widens  the  glottis. 

Thyreo-arytenouf,''  —  Arises  from  the  posterior  face  of  the  thjroid 
near  the  angle,  and  is  inserted  into  the  anterior  surface  of  the  aryte- 
noid, which  it  draws  forwards,  and  thus  relaxes  the  vocal  ligaroenta. 

Oblique  aryte9ioid.^-—Thej  consist  of  oblique  fibres  arising  from 
the  top  of  one  cartilage,  and  inserted  into  the  base  of  another. 
(Fig.  111.) 

Transvene  arylenoid} — ^Arises  from  the  side  of  one  cartilage,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  other.  These  last  two  muscles  are 
often  considered  as  one,  and  by  them  the  glottis  is  narn>wed. 

Thyreo-epif/ltjUideus, — Consists  of  a  few  fibres  passing  between  these 
two  cartilages. 

Aryteno-^piglottiileus. — A  few  i/idistinct  fibres  passing  between  the 
cartilages  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  These  last  two  draw  the 
epiglottis  downwards. 

TBACHSA. 

The  trachea  (Fig.  112)  is  a  cylindrical  tube,  four  or  fire  inches  l6n^ 
reaching  from  the  larynx  as  low  as  the  third  dorsal  vertebra,  where  it 
divides  into  the  bronchi.  It  is  formed  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  rings 
of  cartilage y  united  by  ligamentous  tissue,  which  is  of  an  elastic  cha- 
racter. Each  ring  is  about  two  lines  broad  and  constitutes  two-thirds 
of  a  circle ;  the  first  ring  is  the  largest,  and  the  last  ring  is  of  such  a 
shape  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  first  rings  of  the  bronchi. 

The  posterior  third  of  the  trachea  is  completed  by  an  involuntary 
muscular  structure,  whose  fibres  are  transverse,  and  the  contracti^m 
of  which  diminishes  its  diameter,  by  which  expectoration  is  facili* 
tated  ;  it  is  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane  continuous  with  that  of  the 
larynx,  which  is  extremely  vascular,  and  covered  with  numerous  folli- 
cles. At  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  into  the  bronchi,  there  are  a 
number  of  hard,  black  glands,  which  are  lymphatic  in  their  character^ 
and  called  bronchial  from  their  position. 

The2»ro77o/u^ ''are  essentially  of  the  same  structure  and  arrangement 
as  the  trachea ;  the  right  bronchus  is  shorter,  and  of  a  lar^r  diameter 
than  the  left;  they  soon  ramify  into  numerous  subdivisions,  which 
finally  terminate  in  the  lobules  of  the  lungs.  In  the  smaller  ramifica- 
tions of  the  bronchi  there  is  some  modification  of  structure ;  the  tube 
is  no  longer  fluttened  behind,  because  the  cartilages  form  complete 
circles ;  the  cartilages  are  less  numerous ;  each  cartilaginous  ring  is 
not  composed  of  a  single  piece,  but  of  several  segments  of  a  circle; 
ther«>  is  also  a  semilunar  cartilage  at  each  of  the  lesser  bifurcations. 

TUXBOID    GLAMD. 

It  is  situated  in  front  of  the  first  two  rings  of  the  trachea,  and  upon 
the  sides  of  the  larynx;  it  consists  of  two  lateral  lobes,  placed  on 
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either  side^  united  by  a  narrow  istbmas  in  front;  it  is  extremely  vas- 
cular, of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  of  tolerably  firm  consistence.  A 
process  called  the  pyramid  or  middle  hbe  sometimes  extends  from  the 
isthmus  to  the  hyoid  bone.  Occasionally  a  small,  narrow  muscle 
attaches  one  lobe  to  the  hyoid  bone.  The  thyroid  gland  is  granular  in 
ita  structure,  has  no  excretory  tube,  but  very  large  lymphatic  vessels. 
It  consists  of  minute  closed  vesicles,  surrounded  by  capillary  veK.sel8, 
aod  invested  by  areolar  tissue.  These  vesicles  are  composed  of  an  ex- 
ternal capsule,  and  a  yellow  fluid  containing  corpuscles  resembling  cell- 
nuclei  :  albumen  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  fluid.  It 
is  supplied  by  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries.  It  is  some- 
times much  enlarged,  constituting  bronohocele  or  goitre. 

THE    LUNGS    (FIG.  113). 

The  lungs  are  the  organs  of  respiration  properly ;  they  arc  two  in 
number,  and  situated  in  the  thorax,  placed  side  by  side,  being  sepa- 
imted  from  the  abdomen  by  the  diaphragm.  The  pize  varies  with  the 
capacity  and  condition  of  the  thorax,  age,  inspiration,  expiration,  and 
disease.  They  are  conical  in  shape,  are  longer  posteriorly  than  ante- 
riurlyi  and  have  concave  bases.     The  colour  of  the  lungs  is  of  a  pink- 
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ish-Jjrey,  mottled  with  black;  these  black  ppots  are  more  numerous  in 
adult  life  thau  in  infancy. 

The  right  lung  is  shorter  but  larger  than  the  left,  whose  tmnsrerse 
diameter  is  somewhat  diminished  by  the  position  of  the  heart.  It  has 
three  lobes,*'  "  **  the  left  having  but  two.>*  *« 

The  structure  of  the  lungs  is  spongy,  and  its  compression  between 
the  fingers  produces  a  crackling  called  crepitation.  It  consists  of  air- 
Tesicles"  (Fig.  112),  held  together  by  cellular  tissue,  termed  parens 
ch^ma,  through  which  blood-vessels  aud  air-vesseb,  are  ramifi^     A 

Fig.  113. 


certain  number  of  air-cells  communicate  with  each  other,  and  with  a 
single  branch  of  the  bronchial  tube ;  these  are  separated  from  neigh- 
bouring cells  by  partitions  of  parenchyma,  and  thus  are  formed 
hhuhi.  These  subdivisions  are  evident  upon  the  external  surface  of 
the  lung.  The  air-vesicles  are  formed  of  ligamentous  tissue  lined  by 
a  mucous  membrane. 

The  root  of  the  lunp  consists  of  the  bronchus,"  pulmonary  artery,' 
wo  pulmonary  veins,"^  bronchial  artery  and  vein,  nerves  and  lym- 
phatics. These  enter  upon  its  internal  surface,  and  in  some  degree 
retain  the  lung  in  its  proper  position.  The  branches  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  terminate  in  capillaries,  upon  the  walls  of  the  air-vessels, 
from  which  arise  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  veins. 

The  bronchial  artery  is  the  nutritious  artery  of  the  lung.  Iti 
nerves  are  derived  from  the  sympathetic  and  eighth  pair. 
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PLBUBJt. 

The  pleura  is  a  serous  membnine  invef^ting  each  lung,  and  then 
reflected  upon  the  parietea  of  the  obeat.  That  portion  in  contact  with 
the  cheat  ia  called /)/(p«ro  eastab's;  that  coYeriiig  the  lung,  p/nira  j>v/- 
nuHt€Ui$.  It  also  covers  the  diaphragm  and  the  root  of  the  lung, 
between  which  there  eziata  a  fold  call^  ligamentum ptUmoniM, 

HiniASTINTTM. 

The  apace  between  the  two  pleurae  of  the  lungs  is  called  the  mediaa- 
tinum,  and  it  ia  divided,  by  the  poaition  of  the  heart,  into  the  ante- 
rior, posterior,  and  superior  mediastinum.  > 

The  anterior  mediastinum  ia  that  8pace  between  the  atemum^and 
the  heart;  it  contains  some  loose  cellular  tissue,  and  a  portion  of  the 
remaina  c^  the  thymus  gland. 

The  posterior  medicuiinum  is  that  region  between  the  vertebral 
column  and  the  heart,  and  through  it  passes  the  oesophagua,  par  vagum 
nerwej  aorta,  vena  azyg09,  and  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  superior  mediastinum  ia  above  the  heart,  and  surrounded  by 
the  firat  ribs  and  sternum ;  it  contains  the  roots  of  the  large  vessels^ 
and  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland. 

THT11U8    OLAND. 

This  is  a  triangular  body  of  a  pinkish  hue,  occupying  a  portion  of 
the  superior  and  anterior  mediastina.  It  grows  until  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  after  which  it  diminishes,  and  almost  entirely  disappears. 
It  has  a  large  lymphatic  vessel,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  an 
excretory  duct.  Its  structure  is  lobulated,  and  surrounded  by  loose 
cellular  tissue.  Each  lobule  contains  several  membranous  cells  or 
vesicles,  which  contain  a  white  fluid  and  open  into  a  central  cavity  or 
reservoir.  The  fluid  contains  corpusc-lcs  resembling  the  white  blood 
corputele  and  the  chyle  corpuscle. 

PBBICABDIUM. 

The  pericardii om  is  a  membranous  sac,  in  which  the  heart  is  con- 
tained.    It  consists  of  two  layers,  the  external  of  which  is  fibrous, 
dense,  and  white,  and  the  internal  is  serous.     The  serous  lamina  line 
the  fibrous  layer,  and  then  is  reflected  over  the  heart  and  the  roots  of 
its  vessels. 

THB    HKABT    (VIO.  114). 

The  heart  is  a  hollow  muscular  organ,  surrounded  by  a  membranous 
sac  called  the  pericardium.     It  is  situated  between  the  two  pleurae, 
and  rests  upon  the  cordiform  tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  in  the  cavity 
of  the  thor.  x. 
13 
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Tts  shape  is  conoidal,  though  it  is  somewhat  flattened  upon  that  side 
which  rests  upon  the  tendon  of  the  diaphragm.  It«  apex  inclines  to 
the  Teft  side,  touching  the  walls  of  the  thorax,  between  the  fifth  and 
sixth  ribs.  It  measures  five  inches  and  a  half  from  its  apex  to  its 
base,  three  inches  and  a  half  in  the  diameter  of  its  base,  and  v:efgh$ 
about  six  or  eight  ounces.  It  contains  /ovr  cavities,  which  perform 
two  functions,  that  of  receiving  the  blood  and  throwing  it  into  the 
lungs,  and  that  of  receiving  it  again  after  it  has  been  oxygenated,  and 
distributing  it  throughout  the  body.  The  receptacles  are  auricletj 
and  the  ventricles  propel  the  blood  to  the  lungs  and  through  the  system. 
The  auricle  and  ventricle  of  the  right  side  receive  and  propel  the 
venous  blood  into  the  lungs.  The  auricle  and  ventricle  of  the  lefi 
side  receive  and  propel  the  arterial  blood  throughout  the  body. 

The  circvlation  of  the  blood  is  as  follows :  the  ascending  and  de- 
scending vena  cava  empty  the  venous  blood  into  the  right  auricle ; 
from  here  it  passes  to  the  right  ventricle,  through  an  opening  pro- 
tected by  a  valve  opening  downwards ;  from  the  right  ventricle  it  is 
propelled  through  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  divides  into  two  branch- 
es, to  the  lungs ;  af^er  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the 
respiratory  process,  it  is  brought  from  the  lungs,  by  four  pulmonary 
veins,  into  the  left  auricle.  The  left  auricle  has  an  opening  into  the 
left  ventricle,  protected  by  a  valve  opening  downwards,  and  from  the 
left  ventricle  it  passes  into  the  aorta,  thence  to  be  distributed  through- 
out the  body. 

The  right  auricle^  is  an  irregularly-shaped  cavity,  somewhat  oblong 
and  cuboidal ;  anteriorly,  it  has  a  convexity 
which  is  called  its  sinus;  superiorly  there 
is  an  elongated  process  resembling  the  ear 
of  an  animal,  whence  the  term  auricle. 
Its  walls  are  thin,  and  composed  of  muscu- 
lar fibres,  which  from  their  parallel  arrange- 
ment resemble  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  and 
hence  are  called  musculi  pectinati. .  The 
superior*  and  inferior  vena  cavsB  enter  the 
auricle  from  behind,  and  between  their 
orifices  there  is  an  elevation,  calle'd  tuber- 
culvm  Loioeri,  On  the  septum  or  par- 
tition between  the  auricles,  is  a  depression 
called  /ossa  ovalis,  where  formerly  existed 
the  foramen  ovale  of  foetal  life ;  the  ring 
or  edge  surrounding  it,  is  called  the  annu' 
lis  ovalisy  from  which  there  extends  down- 
wards to  the  inferior  semi-circumference  of  the  ascending  cava,  a  crts- 
centic  doubling  of  the  lining  membrane,  which  is  the  remains  of  the 
Eustachian  valve.  The  cjorrmary  veins  open  into  this  cavity,  and 
their  orifice  is  protected  by  the  valve  of  Thebesius.     The  opening  to 
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the  Tentncle,  called  the  atstium  vcnosum,  is  circular  and  surroundca 
bj  a  dense  white  line. 

The  right  venirui^  is  a  triangular  cavity,  with  thick  walls,  and  of 
greater  capacity  than  any  uther  cavity  of  the  heart.  Its  muscular 
structure  is  in  the  form  of  large  fleshy  bundles,  called  columnar  car^ 
fleas,  from  which  proceed  thin,  white  cords,  called  chorda  iendinecBy 
which  are  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  tricuspid  valve.  The  tricuspid 
TalTe  is  circular,  and  its  upper  edge  is  attached  to  the  tendinous  line 
of  the  ostiom  venosum ;  its  lower  edge  has  three  spear-pointed  or  leaf- 
like processes,  whence  its  name ;  since  it  opens  downwards,  the  con- 
traction of  the  ventricle  closes  the  ostium  venosum,  and  prevents  the 
blood  from  returning  into  the  auricle,  and  therefore  it  passes  out  by  the 
pulmemar^  arUry?  The  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  protected 
Dy  three  vaKes  opening  outwards,  which  are  called  semilunar  valves, 
ibrmed  by  three  crescentie  folds  of  the  lining  membrane;  in  their 
loose  edges  there  is  often  a  small  tubercle,  called  corpus  Arantii : 
the  use  of  these  valves  is  to  prevent  the  blood  returning  from  the 
artery  to  the  ventricle,  when  it  dilates.  Behind  each  valve  is. a  pouch 
or  dilatation,  called  the  sinus  of  Valsalva^  into  which  the  blood  flows 
by  its  reflux  tendency,  upon  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricle,  and  thus 
these  valves  are  dosed.  The  pulmonary  artery  is  of  the  same  diame- 
t^  aa  the  aorta,  but  its  walls  are  thinner ;  after  its  origin  it  curves 
upwards  and  backwards,  and  divides  into  two  branches,  the  right  of 
which  is  larger  than  the  left,^  and  passes  under  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

The  left  auride^  is  more  concealed  in  its  natural  position  than  the 
right.  Into  it  enter  four  pulmonary  veins,  which  give  it  a  quadran- 
gular shape.  Its  walls  are  muscular,  and  somewhat  thicker  than  those 
of  the  right  auricle.  In  its  ear-like  appendage  the  muscular  fibres 
are  arranged  as  musculi  pectinati ;  the  opening,  by  means  of  which  it 
communicates  with  the  left  ventricle,  is  called  ostium  venosum^  And 
surrounded  by  a  white  tendinous  ring.  The  septum  between  the  auri- 
eles  is  not  always  perfect  even  in  adult  life. 

The  left  ventricle.^ — This  cavity  forms  the  apex  of  the  heart;  it  is 
eonoidal  in  its  shape.  Its  walls  are  thick,  and  its  cclumnse  cameae 
numerous,  strong,  and  projecting;  the  chordse  tendinese  are  well  de- 
veloped, and  attached  to  the  hicwqnd  or  mitral  valve.  This  valve 
consists  of  but  two  leaflets,  one  of  which  is  much  larger  than  the 
other ;  its  base  is  attached  to  the  ring  surrounding  the  ostium  venosum, 
and  its  edge  opens  downwards  into  the  left  ventricle  :  hence  the  con- 
traction of  the  ventricle  closes  this  opening,  and  the  blood  passes  out 
by  the  aortaf  at  whose  orifice  there  are  three  semilunar  or  sit/moid 
valves,  each  having  a  corpuscle  of  Arantius  in  its  edge,  and  sinuses 
of  Valsalva  or  Morgagni  behind  them.  The  vessels  supplying  the 
heart  with  blood  are  the  right  and  left  coronary  arteries;"  ^  the  veins 
*  which  accompany  them  empty  by  a  common  trunk  into  the  right 
auricle.  The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  cardiac  plexuses  of  the 
sympathetic. 
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SECTION  V. 

VESSELS. 

STRUCTURE  OF  ARTERIES. 

Arferiei  are  composed  of  three  coats  3  the  ezternali  middle^  and 
internal.  - 

The  extemial  is  firm  and  strong,  formed  of  condensed  cellukir  tissae; 

it  does  not  yield  upon  the 
Fig.  116.  application  of  a  ligature. 

77i€  middle  is  formed  of 
elastic,  fibrous  tissae,  and 
W21S  formerly  called  the  mos- 
cular  coat.  It  b  thick,  and 
its  fibres  are  arranged  cir- 
cularly; in  which  direction 
they  readily  yield  to  a  liga- 
ture. It  contains  a  few  in- 
voluntary muscular  fibres. 

The  intemal  is  a  thin, 
serous  oovering,  which  di- 
minishes the  friction  of  the 
passage  of  the  blood.  It  ia 
smooth  and  transparent,  and 
readily  torn. 

Arteries  convey  blood 
from  the  hearty  and  oeins 
carry  blood  to  the  heart; 
thus,  the  pulmonary  artery 
conveys  blue  or  what  is 
usually  called  venous  blood, 
and  the  pulmonary  veins 
convey  red  or  what  is  termed 
arterial  blood. 

The  nutritious  vessels  of 
the  arteries  are  called  vasa 
vasorum,  and  their  nervc9  are  derived  from  the  sympathetic. 

AORTA. 

It  arises*  *  (Fig.  115)  from  the  left  ventricle  opposite  the  articulation 
of  the  fourth  coHtal  cartilage  with  the  sternum.  At  first  it  ascends  to  the 
right,  then  curves  backwards  and  to  the  left,  and  descends  on  the  left 
side  of  the  vertebral  column  to  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra.  The  as- 
cetidint/  aorta}  is  partially  covered  in  front  and  at  its  origin  by  the  pul- 
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monarj  artery.**  The  upper  edge  of  the  arch^  is  on  a  level  with  the 
second  dorsal  vertebra,  and  under  it  posses  the  right  pulinooary  artery. 
It  is  frequently  eolar^d  into  a  9in\i9  in  old  persons.  The  descending 
aorta*  while  passing  through  the  thorax  is  termed  thoracic,  and  while 
pasnDg  through  the  abdomen,  abdominal. 

The  ccTtmary  arteries  are  the  first  branches  of  the  aorta,  and  are 
distributed  to  the  heart,  through  the  grooves  between  the  auricles  and 
Tentricles.     They -arise  just  beyond  the  semilunar  valves. 

The  Innomtnafa.* — This  artery  arises  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  is 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  ascends  obliquely  towards  the  right  side 
in  front  of  the  trachea,  and  behind  the  transverse  vein.  Oppo^te  the 
stemo-clavioular  articulation,  it  divides  into  the  right  carotid  and  right 
BQbclavian.^   (Fig.  115.) 

The  right  caroHd*  arises  from  the  innominata,  and  ascends  the  neck 
as  &r  nearly  as  the  hyoid 

boney  where  it  divides  into  Fig.  116. 

the  external  and  internal 
tfurotids. 

The  left  carotid^^  arises 
from  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  ascends  obliquely 
through  the  thorax  until 
it  reaches  the  neck,  and 
then  it  is  du*tributed  as 
the  right.  Each  primi- 
dve  carotid  is  on  the  inner 
tide  of  the  internal  jugu- 
lar vein,  with  which  and 
the  par  vagum  nerve*®  it  is 
included  in  a  sheath.  (Fig. 
115.) 

XXTSKHAL  OABOTID. 
(Fig.  11«.) 

It  ascends  perpendicu- 
larlj  from  the  bifurcation 
of  the  carotid  I  and  passing 
through  the  deep  portion 
of  the  parotid  gland  it  di- 
vides into  the  internal  max- 
illary^tLud  temporal^ 

Superior  thyroid,^  arises  near  the  root  of  the  external  carotid  and 
is  its  first  branch ;  it  pursues  a  curved  course  downwards  and  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  thyroid  gland,  after  giving  o£f  a  laryngeal  branch. 
tPig.  116.) 

LingtMl^  ascends  obliquely  from  its  origin,  which  \9  just  above  the 
superior  thyroid.     It  penetrates  the  hyoglossus  muscle  just  above  the 
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coma  of  the  bjoid  bone,  and  then  courses  between  the  muscles  of 
the  tongue,  giving  off  the  dorsnfts  Imgvm,  wMingual  and  ranint 
branches.     The  ranine  reaches  ihe  tip  of  the  tongue. 

FacialP — This  arises  above  the  lingual,  is  tortuous,  becomes  im- 
bedded in  the  submaxillary  gland,  and  then  passes  over  the  lower  jaw, 
in  front  of  the  insertion  of  the  masseter  muscle,  and  gives  off  several 
branches  to  the  face. 

Snh-mentalj  arises  from  the  last,  and  supplies  the  chin. 

Masseteric^  also  arises  from  the  facial^  and  is  distributed  to  the  mas- 
seter muscle. 

Inferior  Inhialj  is  spent  upon  the  integuments  and  muscles  between 
the  chin  and  the  lip. 

Svperidr  and  inferior  coronary,  surround  the  lips  and  mouth.  The 
remainder  of  the  facial  artery  is  distributed  by  a  branch  upon  the  aide 
of  the  nose  and  one  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  where  it  anastomoses 
with  the  ophthalmic. 

Inferior  pharyngeal,^*  arises  near  the  bifurcation  of  the  carotid,  or 
from  the  external  carotid,  and  is  distributed  to  the  pharynx.  It  ofien 
gives  off  the  posterior  meningeal,  which  enters  the  cranium  through 
the  posterior  foramen  laterum. 

Mastoid,* — ^This  branch  is  irregular  and  uncertain  in  its  origin,  and 
supplies  the  muscles  and  glands  of  the  neck. 

Occipital*  arises  from  the  external  carotid  a  little  below  the  facial, 
forming  a  loop  with  the  hypoglossal  nerve  \  it  is  distributed  upon  the 
muscles  and  integuments  upon  the  back  of  the  head,  anastomosing 
with  the  temporal  and  its  fellow. 

Posterior  auricular ^^^  arises  from  the  external  carotid,  ascends 
obliquely  backwards,  beneath  the  parotid  gland,  and  passing  between 
the  ext<  rnal  meatus  and  mastoid  process,  is  distributed  upon  the  in- 
teguments. A  branch  of  it,  called  ttylo-mastoid^  enters  the  stylo-maa- 
toid  foramen. 

Transversalis  fadeiy^^  arises  from  the  carotid,  and  crossing  the 
mapseter  muscle  parallel  with  the  duct  of  Steno,  is  distributed  upon 
the  face. 

The  anterior,  posterior  and  middle  temporal  "  "  are  terminating 
branches  of  the  temporal  artery.  The  anterior  is  distributed  upon  the 
temple  and  side  of  the  head.  The  posterior  is  distributed  upon  the 
integuments  on  the  back  of  the  head.  The  middle  perforates  the  tem- 
poral fascia  and  supplies  the  temporal  muscle. 

IHTBBHAL    XAXILLABT. 

This^  commences  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  external  carotid,  and 
pursues  a  very  tortuous  course,  supplying  the  back  portions  of  the 
mouth  and  palate.  At  first  it  is  horizontal,  then  ascending,  it  termi- 
nates  in  n  horizontal  course.  Its  branches  arc  numerous,  and  are  as 
follow:  (Fig.  117.) 
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Fig.  117. 


Tympanic,^  ia  distributed  to  the  tyDipauum  through  the  Ulaserian 
fissure. 

Meningea  maifna^  passes  through 
the  forameD  spiaale  and  becomes 
the  middle  artery  of  the  dura  mater. 

Meningtaparva*  arises  from  the 
last  or  near  to  it,  and  is  also  dis- 
tributed to  the  dura  mater,  having 
entered  the  cranium  through  the 
fonmen  ovale. 

Inferior  denial^^  descends  to  the 
posterior  mental  foramen,  and  sup- 
plies the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw, 
then  emerging  at  the  anterior 
mental  foramen,  anastomoses  with 
the  facial. 

Depp  temporal. — ^These  are  two 
branches  distributed  to  the  temporal 
ffiuflcles. 

Flerygoid  and  Buccal. — ^These  are  muscular  branches  supplying 
the  muscles  and  the  lining  of  the  cheek. 

Superior  dental  or  alveolar ^  or  maxillary ^^^  descends,  and  winding 
round  the  tuberosity  of  the  upper  jaw,  gives  off  branches  to  the  mohur 
teeth,  antrum,  and  gams. 

Infrororbital^^  enters  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  and  passes  along  the 
infra-orbital  canal;  it  sends  branches  to  the  teeth  and  integuments  of 
the  face. 

Superior  palatine,^  passes  through  the  posterior  palatine  foramen, 
and  supplies  the  mouth  and  palate. 

Superior  pharyngealf*^  supplies  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  and 
the  Eustachian  tube;  from  it  arises  the  vidian.^ 

Spheno-paladine^^*  enters  the  nose  through  the  spheno-palatine  fora- 
men, and  is  distributed  by  branches  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose. 

ABTFAIIB    or    THE    BRAIH. 

The  arteries  at  the  baso  of  the  brain  are  derived  from  the  vertebrals 
and  internal  carotids.     (Fig.  118.) 

The  vertebral  arteries'  enter  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  through  the 
fonmen  maffuum  occipitis,  and  coalescing,  form  a  thick  trunk  called 
the  basilar. ^  Previous  to  their  union  are  given  off  -the  anterior^  and 
poeterior*  spinal  arteries.  The  tn/erior  cerebelltir^sriBOfi  from  the  ver- 
tebral also.  The  basilar  purenes  its  course  along  the  median  line  of 
the  pons  varolii,  giving  off  several  branches  in  its  course.  The  prin- 
eipal  being  the  superior  cerebellar''  and  the  posterior  cerebral  arteries.^ 

The  posterior  communicating  joins  the  carotid"*  with  the  pttsterior 
cerebral. 

From  the  carotid,  which  enten  through  the  carotid  canal,  arc  given 
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Fig.  118. 


off  the  ophthalmtcy^^  mtd- 
die  cerebraij^  and  anto- 
rior  cerebral  arteries  ■* 
The  two  anterior  cerebrml 
arteries  are  coDoected  bj  a 
traDsverse  hranch"  called 
the  anterior  communC- 
eating  artery,  and  thus  ifl 
formed  the  circle  of  Wil- 
lis. These  vessels  are 
distributed  to  the  pia 
mater,  and  the  substaooe 
of  the  brain. 


SUBCLAYIAH   (FIO.  119). 

The  guhcJavian*  of  the 
right  side  arises  from  the 
innoniinata,'  andthestib- 
clayian  of  the  left  side 
arises  from  the  arch  of  the 
aorta.  The  right  is  shorter 
and  more  superficial  than 
the  left.     The  subclavian 
emerges  from  the  thorax 
by  passing  over  the  first 
rib  between  the  anterior 
Its  branches  are  numerous,  and  vary  in 
their  mode  of  origin.     Some  arise  by  a 
common  origin,'  called  the  thyroid  axis. 
Vertebral,^  is   the   first   and    largest 
branch  of  the  subclavian.     It  pa8se8 
through  the  foramina  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  six   superior  cervical 
vertebrae,  and  enters  the  cavity  of  the 
^  cranium  through  the  foramen  magnum 
occipitis. 

Inferior  thyroid^  arises  from  the 
thyroid  axis  or  from  the  subclavian,  and 
curves  forwards  and  upwards  behind  the 
great  vessels  of  the  neck  to  supply  the 
thyroid  gland,  giving  off  the  amending 
[f  ff^^  1  or  superficial  cervical} 
*  B  (i     »L  ■  Superior  intercostal,^  arises  from  the 

1  ll      \  m       subclavian,  and  descending,  supplies  the 
L  '  ^       l3       two   upper  intercostal  spaces.     It  fre- 

quently gives  off  the  profunda  ceroids.  • 
Interval  mammary^**  is  larger  than  the.  last,  and  entering  the  cavity 


and  middle  scaleni  muscles. 
Fig.  119. 
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of  the  thorax,  descends  within  a  few  lines  of  the  sternam^  giving  off 
branches  to  the  diaphragm,  thorax,  and  abdomen. 

Z^/sierwr  or  transverse  cerm'caly^*  arises  from  the  subclavian  in  an 
irregalar  manner,  and  winds  roand  the  root  of  the  neck,  in  front  of 
the  hrachial  plexns  and  scalenus  anti- 
ens  moscie,  until  it  reaches  the  hase  Kg- 120. 
of  the  scapula,  along  which  it  de- 
scends, and  supplies  the  mnscles  upon 
the   hack.      The  suhclarian    artery, 
passing  under  the  subclavius  muscle, 
is  afterwards  called  axillary/. 

Profunda  cervicUj^  arises  from 
the  subclayian  or  the  superior  inter- 
costal. It  ascends  the  back  of  the 
neck  hetween  the  complexus  and 
semi-epinalb  colli  muscles. 

Svpra-McapuloTy  or  tran$ver8ah's 
kumfTi.*^ — This  usually  arises  from 
the  thyroid  axis,  hut  sometimes  from 
the  suhclavian,  or  from  the  axillary. 
It  passes  oyer  the  scapula,  and  sup- 
plies the  muscles  upon  its  dorsum, 
sending  a  small  branch  through  the 
coracoid  notch. 

▲XILLART. 

This  artery  may  be  considered  as 
extending  from  the  lower  edge  of 
the  subclavius  muscle  to  the  lower 
margin  of  the  tendon  of  the  latissi- 
mus  dorsi. 

External  mammariet^ — ^These  are 
usually  four  in  number,  arising  singly 

or  together,  from  the  axillary.  They  are  the  acromiaJ  thoracic,**  dis- 
tributed upon  the  shoulder,  and  sending  a  branch  hetween  the  pecto- 
ralis  major  and  deltoid  muscles;  the  superior  and  inferior  thoracic^^ 
which  are  distributed  upon  the  pectoralis  and  the  serratus  mnynus 
muscles;  and  the  axillary  thoracic,  which  is  distributed  to  the  fat  and 
glands  of  the  axilla. 

Scapular,** — This  is  the  largest  hranch  of  the  axillary;  it  passes 
along*  the  external  edge  of  the  scapula,  and  gives  off  a  large  branch, 
called  dorsalis  scapulce,  which  anastomoses  with  the  supra-scapular, 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula. 

Anterior  and  Posterior  CircumfleXy  arise  from  the  axillary,  opposite 
the  neck  of  the  humerus.  The  anterior  is  small,  and  supplies  the 
front  of  the  joint;  the  posterior  is  large,  and  passes  backwards,  sup- 
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plying  the  joint  and  deltoid  muscle.     Sometimes  it  arises  from  ihe 
profunda  major, 

BB A  OHIAL. 

The  brachial  artery  extends  from  the  axilla  to  the  elbow  jointy 
descending  npon  the  inner  edge  of  the  ooraco-brachialia  and  bioepB 
flexor  muscles,  in  company  with  the  median  nenre.     (Fig.  120.) 

Profunda  major,^^  arises  from  the  brachial  at  its  upper  part^  and 
passing  between  two  heads  of  the  triceps  muscle,  with  the  spiral  nerve, 
supplies  the  external  portion  of  the  arm^  and  at  the  external  condyle 
inosculates  with  the  radial  recurrent 

Profunda  minor ^^  is  small,  arises  below  the  last,  is  distributed  su- 
perficially about  the  internal  condyle,  and  anastomoses  with  the  Minor 
recurrent^ 

Nutritious  artery,  arises  opposite  the  nutritions  foramen  of  the 
humerus,  which  it  enters  to  supply  the  bone. 

Anastomoticj^''  arises  from  the  brachial  just  above  the  elbow,  and 
winding  around  the  internal  condyle,  anastomoses  with  the  ulnar  re- 
current.     (Fig.  121.) 

The  brachial,  passing  under  that  portion  of  the  brachial  fascia  which 
is  connected  with  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  divides  into  the  radial 
and  tdnar^  although  this  division  may  take  place  «t  any  point  between 
the  arm-pit  and  elbow. 

BADIAL. 

The  radiaV^  is  more  superficial  than  the  ulnar.  It  descends  the 
outer  side  of  the  arm,"  between  the  tendons  of  the  supinator  radii 
longus  and  fiexor  carpii  radialis. 

Radial  rerunent,^  arises  from  the  radial  and  inosculates  with  th^ 
profunda  major.  In  its  descent,  the  radial  gives  off  numerous  mus- 
cular branches,  until  it  reaches  the  wrist,  it  then  passes  backwards 
under  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb. 

Snperju-ialis  voliz^*"  is  given  off  from  the  radial,  and  distributed 
upon  the  palmar  surface  of  the  thumb,  joining  the  superficial  arch. 

Dorsalis  carpi,  arising  from  the  radial,  is  distributed  upon  the  back 
of  the  wrist  beneath  the  extensor  tendons. 

Magna  poUicis,  one  of  the  terminating  branches  of  the  radial,  sup- 
plying the  thumb. 

Radialis  indicis"  arises  in  connexion  with  the  last,  and  is  distri- 
buted upon  the  radial  side  of  the  forefinger. 

Pilmaris  profunda  or  deep  arch,  another  terminating  branch  of 
the  radial,  which  passes  between  the  flexor  tendons  and  bones  of  the 
metrcarpus,  to  join  the  cubitalis  manus  of  the  ulnar. 

ULNAR. 

It  passes  *  under  the  bellies  of  several  superficial  muscles  arising 
fr^nr  the  internal  condyle,  and  descends  ,the  inner  side  of  the  anu, 
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between  tbe  tendons  of  the  flexor  carpi  Fig.  121. 

ulnaris  and  flexor  snblimis  muscles; 
then  passes  over  the  annular  ligament  of 
the  wrist,  to  form  the  superficial  arch. 
(Fijr.  121.) 

Uihiv  irmrrenty^  arises  from  the  ul- 
nar near  its  commencement,  and  then 
winding  under  the  internal  condyle, 
anastomoses  with  the  anastomotic. 

Interoneauij^  arises  from  the  ulnar 
opposite  the  tubercle  of  the  radius,  and 
divides  into  an  anterior  and  posterior 
branch;  the  anterior  interosseous  de- 
scending to  the  wrist  in  front  of  tbe  in- 
terosseous ligament;  the  posterior  per- 
forates the  ligament,  and  is  di^tributed 
to  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  arm. 

Donalu  tnanvs,  arises  from  the  ulnar, 
and  is  distributed  upon  the  back  of  the 
hand. 

Superficial  arch^^^  is  a  continuation 
of  the  ulnar  artery,  immediately  beneath 
the  palmar  fascia. 

Cubitalis  manus  jprofundoy  a  branch 
of  the  ulnar,  arising  near  the  superficial 
arch ;  it  joins  the  deep  arch. 

Digital  arteries.  These  are  three 
in  number,  and  arise  from  the  superficial 
arch.  At  the  metacarpo-pharjngeal 
articulation,  they  divide  into  the  digitO' 
radial  and  digito-vlnar,  for  each  side  of 
the  fineer.  The  ulnar  side  of  the  little 
finger  is  supplied  by  a  distinct  branch  from  the  superficial  arch. 

THOBAOIC    AORTA. 

The  Thoracic  Aorta  descends  upon  the  left  side  of  the  vertebra! 
column  through  the  posterior  mediastinum. 

Bronchial^  vary  in  size  and  origin.  Sometimes  arising  by  a  com- 
mon trunk  of  the  arch  of  the  Aorta.  They  enter  the  root  of  each 
lung,  and  supply  its  parenchymatous  structure,  glands,  &c.  (Fig.  115.) 

(Esophageal,*  are  from  four  to  six  in  number,  arising  from  the  ante- 
rior convexity  of  the  aorta,  to  be  distributed  to  the  oesophagus. 

Intercostal.** — ^These  are  ten  in  number  on  each  side,  arising  from 
the  posterior  convexity  of  tbe  aorta. . 

They  supply  the  ten  inferior  intercostal  spaces,  the  right  beinff 
■omewhat  longer  than  the  left.  They  are  received  in  the  intcicostiu 
groove  upon  the  under  edge  of  each  rib,  for  two-thirds  of  its  length. 
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ABDOMINAL   AORTA. 

The  Abdominal  Aorta  commences  at  the  liintus  aorticns  of  the 
diaphragm  and  terminates  at  the  junction  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
lumbar  vertcbraa;  in  the  iliacs  and  middle  sacral. 

Phrenic,^  —  These     vn 
Fig.  122.  two  10    number,   one    for 

each  side  of  the  dia- 
phragm, to  which  they  are 
distributed  ;  sometimes 
they  arise  by  a  common 
trunk  from  the  coeliac. 

Cceliac  axU.^ — A  short, 
thick  trunk,  about  half  an 
inch  in  length,  given  off 
opposite  the  junction  of  the 
last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar 
vertebrae;  it  divides  into 
the  gastric,  hepatic,  and 
splenic. 

GuKtrir?  is  the  smallest 
branch  of  the  coeliac,  and 
supplies  the  le8s<»r  curva- 
ture of  the  Rtoma<h. 

Hepatic*  enters  the 
transverse  fissure  of  the 
liver,  and  divides  into  two 
or  three  branches^  before 
entering  the  substance  of 
the  liver.  It  gives  off  the 
cyntic^  which  supplies  the 
gall-bladder  and  the  right 
gastro-epiploic,  which  sup- 
plies the  right  side  of  the 
greater  curvature  of  the 
stomach. 

Splenic^ — This  is  the 
largest  branch  of  the  cceliac.  It  is  very  tortuous,  and  passes  trans- 
versely to  the  spleen  over  the  upper  edge  of  the  pancreas ;  from  it  are 
given  off  the  vasa  brevta  and  left  gastroepiploic  arteries^  supplying 
the  left  extremity  and  left  side  of  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach. 
Superior  meaentericf  arises  immediately  below  the  coeliac  and  is 
nearly  as  large.  It  passes  beneath  the  pancren^  and  over  the  duode- 
num, and  descending  towards  the  right  side  it  forms  a  curvature,  the 
convexity  of  which  is  to  the  left.  (Fig.  123.)  From  it  are  given  six- 
teen or  twenty  large  branches,  which  form  an  arch  ;*•  from  this  arch 
are  given  off  secondary  branches  to  form  a  second  arch,  and  from  this 
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a  third  is  formed.  From  this  last  arch  the  hranche?  are  derived 
which  supply  the  small  intestines.  From  the  superior  mesenteric  are 
also  given  off  three  branches  to  the  right  side  of  the  large  intestine : 
Heo-colica  ^  supplying  the  caecum  and  a  portion  of  the  ileum ;  cofica 
dextra  supplying  the  ascending  colon,  and  colica  media^^  supplying 
the  arch  of  the  colon. 

Fig.  128. 


Vni09ular^  ^rise  from  the  aorta  or  renal,  and  supply  the  supra- renal 
capsules.  (Fifi^.  122.) 

RetuU  or  EmulgenL^ — These  are  of  large  diameter,  though  not  very 
long.  They  pass  transversely  to  the  kidney,  and  divide  into  seve- 
ral branches  before  entering  it.  The  right  is  longer  and  more  obh'c|ue 
in  its  course  than  the  left,  and  is  partly  concealed  by  the  ascending 
venacava.  (Fig.  122.) 

Spcmiafic.^ — These  are  about  the  size  of  a  large  knitting-needle,  * 
arising  from  the  aorta  and  sometimes  from  the  renal.     They  are  tor- 
tDoos  in  their  course  and  pass  through  the  abdominal  rings;  after 
wtiich  they  divide  into  several  branches  before  reaching  the  testicles. 

In  the  female,  they  are  distributed  to  the  ovaries. 

hferior  meHenteric,^^  arises  from  the  aorta  an  inch  above  its  bifur- 
aiiou.  (Fig   124.)     It  is  about  the  size  of  a  goose-quill,  and  gives 
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Fig.  124. 


ofF  the  superior  left  colu;^^  middle  left  colic, ^*  and  Inferior  left  colie 
arteries,  which  supplj  the  descending  colon,  and  also  the  superior 
hemorrhoidal^^  which  is  distributed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum. 

Lumbar}  (Fig.  122.)  Arise  on  each  side  of  the  aorta,  and  are  four 
or  five  in  number;  thej  correspond  with  the  intercostals  of  the  chesty 
and  supply  the  muscles  of  the  loins  and  abdomen. 

Middle  sacral,^ — Is  the  termination  of  the   aorta  arising  at  its 
^  bifurcation  into  the  iliacs.     It  descends  along  the  median  line  of  the 
sacrum. 

COMMON  ILIAC. 

The  aorta'  divides  into  the  iliacs  at  the  lower  part  of  the  fourth 
lumbar  vertebra.  The  iliac^  descends  obliquely  outwards  to  the  sacro- 
iliac articulation,  being  crossed  by  the  ureter,  and  divides  into  Um 
external^  and  internal  iliac,*     (Fig-  125.) 
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Tbis  is  a  sbort  trunk,*  descending  in  front  of  the  sacro-iliac  juno- 
tion  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvic,  and  giving  off  numerous  branches 
with  great  irregularity  and  variety  from  its  two  principal  trunksi  the 
gluteal*  and  iachUUtc.^  (Fig.  125.) 

F!g.  125. 


Uto-htmhar.^ — Arises  from  the  intenial  iliac  or  oue  of  its  principal 
trunks,  ascends  outwardly  toward  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  is  spent 
upon  the  loins,  anastomosing  with  the  circumflex  ilii. 

Obturator.^ — May  arise  at  yarioos  parts  of  the  internal  iliac,  and 
passing  forwards  below  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  escapes  from  it  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  thyroid  foramen ;  it  is  distributed  by  two  branches 
upon  the  obturator  and  addoctor  muscles.  Sometimes  it  arises  from 
the  epigastric. 

Lateral  9acral.^ — ^This  artery  sends  four  branches  through  the  an- 
terior sacral  foramina,  anastomosing  with  the  middle  sacral.'^ 

Gluteal.^ — Is  a  continuation  of  the  posterior  trunk.  It  passes  out 
of  the  pelvis  at  the  upper  part  of  the  sacro-sciatic  notch  above  the 
pyriformis  muscle,  and  is  dbtributed  by  two  or  three  branches,  to  the 
glutei  muscles. 

Vesical.^ — Arises  froq^  the  remains  of  the  umhilical^  or  from  the 
bternal  iliac,  and  is  spent  upon  the  bladder.  There  is  sometimes  an 
inferior  vesical.** 

Middle  Tiemorrliaidal,^ — Is  of  variable  size  and  origin.  It  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  rectum,  vesiculse  seminales,  and  prostate  gland. 

IkchiaUc.^  —  Is  the  anterior  of  the  two  principal  truuKs  of  the  in- 
ternal iliac.     It  passes  out  of  the  pelvis  through  the  sciatic  notch, 
between  the  pyriformis  muscle  and  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament.     It 
nippliee  the  muscles  on  the  floor  of  the  pelvis  and  back  of  the  thigh. 
internal  pudic"  —  Arises  from  the  last^  previous  to  its  emergence 
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from  the  pelvis.  It  also  escapes  from  the  pelvis,  and  returns  between 
the  sciatic  ligaments ;  ascending  upon  the  ramus  of  the  ischium  aijd 
pubesy  it  supplies  the  penis  and  perineum.  (Fig.  126.) 

Fig.  126. 


Lower  hemorrhouIaV^  —  Arises  from  the  internal  pndic,'  snd  is 
distributed  upon  the  anus  and  rectum.  There  are  sometimes  two 
arteries. 

Trangverse  perineaV^  ^ — Arises  near  the  cms  of  the  penis,  and 
runs  across  the  transverse  perineal  muscles.  It  is  cut  in  the  lateral 
operation  for  stone. 

Urethro-bvlbar,^ — Is  given  off  from  the  pudic  near  its  perforation 
of  the  triangular  ligament,  and  enters  the  corpus  spongiosum,  which 
it  supplies. 

ZhraaliM  Penis. — Ascends  until  it  gets  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes, 
and  then  runs  along  the  back  of  the  penis. 

Cavernous.^* — Another  terminal  branch  which  enters  the  corpus 
cavemosum. 

IXTBBNAL    ILIAC. 

This  artery*  extends  (Fig.  125)  from  the  sacro-iliac  junction  along 
the  inner  border  of  the  psoas  magnus  muscle  to  the  crurul  arch;  when 
it  passes  under  Poupart's  ligament  it  becomes  the  femoral.^ 

Epigastric* — Arises  from  the  external  iliac  just  behind  Poupart's 
ligament,  and  ascends  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards,  in  the  trans- 
yersalis  fascia,  and  between  the  two  abdominal  rings,  whereby  it  is 
endangered  in  the  operation  for  hernia.  A  branch  of  it  supplies  the 
cremaster  muscle. 

(Hrcum/lex  ilii} — Arises  from  the  external  iliac  opposite  the  epigas- 
tric, and  ascends  obliquely  until  it  reaches  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
where  it  divides  and  supplies  the  muscles  of  the  loins  and  abdomen. 
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The  last  two  arteries  aoastomose  freely  with  the  internal  mammary 

and  lumbar  arteries.  «.     -^. 

Kg.  127. 

VKMOBAL. 

This  artery  commences  at  Ponpart's  liga- 
ment)  being  a  oontin nation  of  the  external 
iliac.  It  passes  spirally  down  the  inner  side 
of  the  thigh,  and  perforating  the  tendon  of 
the  adductor  magnus  muscle,  becomes  the 
papitieaL  Its  upper  third  is  superficial,  and 
upon  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  vein.  Its 
lower  two-thirds  are  ooyered  by  the  sartorius 
muscle. 

Superficial  artery  of  the  abdomen,^  arises 
from  the  femoral,  just  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, and  ascends  obliquely  upon  the  integu- 
ments on  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen. 
It  may  be  cut  in  the  operation  for  inguinal 
hernia. 

External  pudtct.^^^* — These  are  seyeral 
branches^  arising  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
femoral,  and  distributed  to  the  integuments 
and  glauds  of  the  groin. 

Profunda,"  is  almost  as  large  as  the 
femoral,  from  which  it  arises  at  about  two 
inches  below  Puupart's  ligament.  It  passes 
downwards  and  backwards  between  the  ad- 
ductor brevis  and  vastus  internus  muscles. 

External  circumflex}^  is  a  branch  of  the 
profunda,  and  passes  outwards  between  the 
rectus  and  crurseus,  to  supply  the  upper  part 
of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh. 

Infernal  circumflex'  is  larger  than  tho  ex- 
ternal, and  supplies  the  muscles  upon  the  inner  si^le  of  the  thigh,  and 
gives  off  a  perforating  artery.  The  perforating  arteries  are  branches 
of  the  internal  circumflex  and  profunda,  which  perforate  the  adductor 
magnus,  and  supply  the  muscles  upon  the  |)ack  of  the  thigh. 

Anastomotic y^^'  arises  from  the  femoral  above  its  perforation  of  the 
adductor  magnus  teniov,  and  anastomoses  with  the  articular  arteries 
of  the  knee. 

POPLITKAL. 

This  artery  is  a  continuation  of  the  femoral,  and  extends  from  the 
perforation  in  the  adductor  tendqp,  to  its  division  into  the  anterior  and 
posterior  tibial  below  the  knee.     (Fig.  129.) 

Superior  articular,* — These  are  two  in  number,  one  internal  and 
one  eftemal,  given  off  above  the  condyles,  anastomosing  with  each 
other  and  the  anastomotic  artery. 
14* 
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Inferior  articular, — ^Tfaeee  are  also  external  and  interna],  and  snp- 
ply  the  knee-joint  below  the  head  of  the  tibia. 

Middle  articular. — Is  small,  and  perforates  the  ligament  of  WiosloWy. 
to  supply  the  interior  of  the  joint. 

Gftnellar. — These  supply  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  musole. 


P08TIKI0B    TIBIAL. 


Thi«  artery"  *•  deacends  the  back  of  the  lep,  under  the  niojiclea 
wlu<'h  form  ita  calf,  and  nearer  to  the  tibia  than  the  fibula.    (Fig.  129.) 


Fig.  128. 


Tig.  129. 


I''^ 


PfTonml  or  y?War,'*'*  arises  from  the  posterior  tibial,  and  divides 
into  several  branches,  which  are  distributed  upon  the  muscles  arising 
from  the  fibula. 
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As  the  posterior  tibial  approaches  the  ankle,  it  passes  between  tbo 
interaal  malleolus  and  the  tendo  Achillis  into  the  sinuosity  of  the  00 
calcis. 


ANTBBIOK    TIBIAL. 


This  arftery*®  (^g- 1^^)  perforates  the  interosseous  membrane,  at  its 
upper  part,  and  descends  in  front  of  it  to  the  ankle.  Its  upper  third  * 
k  situated  between  the  tibialis  antious  and  extensor  longus  digitorum 
muscles;  below,  it  runs  between  the  tibialis  antious  and  extensor  pro- 
prius  pollicis.  In  its  course  it  gives  off  numerous  muscular  branches, 
and  when  it  reaches  the  ankle  becomes  more  superficial,  being  covered 
bj  the  tendons  upon  the  instep. 

Recurrent  tibial^  (Fig.  128),  ascends  beneath  the  tibialis  anticnSi 
ajod  anastomoses  with  the  articular  arteries  of  the  knee-joint. 

Inlemal  malleolar" — Arises  from  the  anterior  tibial  above  the 
ankle-joint,  and  is  distributed  upon  its  inner  side. 

External  malleolar."  —  Arises  below  the  last,  and  is  distributed 
upon  the  outside  of  the  ankle. 

Tartal.*  —  Arises  from  the  anterior  tibial,  and  arches  transversely 
across  the  tarsus,  beneath  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum  muscle. 

Metatarsal.^ — Arches  across  the  bases  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  and 
gives  off  three  interosseal  branches,  which  supply  the  toes. 

Dorsalts  haUucit.^ — Is  the  terminating 
iMRanch  of  the  anterior  tibial,  and  supplies  the 
outer  side  of  the  great  toe  and  the  inside  of  the 
second  toe. 

PedalJ* — ^This  branch  forms  the  communica- 
tion between  the  anterior  tibial  and  external 
plantar  arteries.  It  descends  to  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  through  the  first  interosseous  muscle. 


J^g.  130. 


PLAHTAB. 


These  arteries  (Fig.  130)  are  two  in  number, 
and  are  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial/  which 
reaches  the  sole  of  the  foot  through  the  sinuos- 
ity of  the  OS  calcit. 

External  plantar.'*  —  This  is  the  larger  of 
the  two.  and  passing  obliquely  outwards  upon 
the  sole  of  the  foot^  it  forms  a  deep  arch"  above 
the  muscles  of  the  foot  From  it  are  given  off 
digital  arteries  for  the  supply  of  the  interos- 
seous spaces,  which  bifxircate  into  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  branches,  and  supply  the  toes. 
The  external  plantar  terminates  in  the  pedal 
artery. 

Internal  plantar.* — This  is  a  small  artery,  which  passes  along  the 
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inner  border  of  the  foot,  and  terminates  in  the  digital  artery  of  the 
great  toe. 

VEINS. 

The  veins  return  the  blood  to  the  heart.  They  are  muoli  more 
numerous  than  the  arteries,  and  differ  from  them  in  having  Talves 
opening  towards  the  heart. 

These  valves  are  formed  of  two  or  three  crescentic  folds  of  tbe 
lining  membrane,  and  give  the  veins  a  knotty  appearance  when  in- 
jected.    The?  are  more  numerous  in  the  superficial  vessels. 

The  veins  have  three  coats,  but  they  are  much  thinner  than  tfaoee 
of  the  arteries ;  this  deficiency,  particularly  in  the  middle  elastic  ooat, 
gives  them  a  fiaccid  appearance  when  empty,  whereby  they  can  be 
readily  distinguished  from  arteries,  which  retain  their  cylindrical 
character. 

The  sup^Jicial  veins  are  more  tortuous  and  irregular  than  the  deep. 

The    deep  accompany    all 
Fig.  181.  the  arteries,  with  the  ex- 

ception of  those  of  tLe 
largest  class.  There  are 
two  veins  for  each  artery, 
and  they  are  called  venas 
comifes,  or  satelliteM. 

Sinuses  are  channels 
conveying  venous  blood, 
and  lined  by  the  internal 
coat  of  the  veins. 

The  distribution  and  an- 
astomoses of  the  veins  are 
much  more  irregular  than 
those  of  the  arteries. 

VEINS  OP  TBI  H  BAD 
AND  NECK. 

The  venous  blood  from 
the  face  is  for  the  most 
part  collected  by  veins  ac- 
companying the  arteries, 
and  which  have  the  same 
name. 

The  principal  trunks, 
viz.,  the  temporaJ^  infer- 
nal  mxionUaryf  and  occi' 
pitalf  join  to  form  a  su- 
perficial vein  of  the  neck, 
called  external  jugular. 
Receives  the  blood  from  the  temporal,  ood- 


FMemal  jugular} 
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pital/  and  interna]  mazillary.  It  commences  at  the  lower  edge  of  the 
panttid  gland,  and  descends  the  neck  superficially,  being  merely  covered 
by  the  skin,  platysma  myoides  muscle,  and  superficial  fuscia.  Irs 
eonrse  ia  towards  the  middle  of  the  claTicler.  It  crosses  obliquely  the 
sterno-clei do- mastoid  muscle,  and  empties  into  the  subclavian  vein, 
outside  of  the  origin  of  this  muscle.  It  is  frequently  selected  for 
btf^eding  in  children. 

Internal  jvff%dar.** — ^This  vein  is  the  largest  of  the  neck.  It  re- 
ceives the  blood  from  the  lateral  sinus  of  the  dura  mater,  and  also 
from  some  superficial  veins. 

The  facial  vein  ^  empties  into  the  internal  jugular,  and  also  forms  a 
communication  *  between  it  and  the  external  jugular.  The  internal 
jugular  descends  the  neck  in  a  sheath  with  the  carotid  artery,  being 
on  the  outer  side.  The  par  vagum  nerve  is  in  the  same  sheath  and 
between  the  vessels.  This  vein  eii^pties  into  the  subclavian  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  origin  of  the  stomo-cleido-mostoid  ma&cle.  This 
junction  forms  the  vena  innominata. 


Fig.  182. 


SINUSES  OF  THE  DURA   MATER. 

These  are  channels  between  the  lamince  of  the  dura  mater,  which 
remove  the  blood  ^m  the  brain.  (Fig.  133.) 

Superior  lonyitudinai  tinus.^ — This  is  a  triangular  channel,  com- 
mencing at  the  foramen  caecum  by  a  small  vein  from  the  nose,  and 
gradually  increasing  in  size  by  the  junction  in  an  oblique  manner, 
of  the  veins  of  the  pia  mater.'  It  forms  an  arch  in  the  median  line 
of  the  vault  of  the  cranium,  which  terminates  at  the  internal  occi- 
pital cross  in  an  enlarge- 
ment called  Torcular  iTe- 
rcphi'liJ' 

Inferior  longitudinal 
tinvs* — This  is  situated 
in  the  inferior  margin  of 
the  falx  cerebri;  it  emp- 
ties into  the  straight  sinus 
at  the  inferior  edge  of  the 
tentorium. 

Straight  or  Fonr^  si- 
nus.^—  It  reaches  from 
the  junction  of  the  infe- 
rior longitudinal  sinus  to 
the  torcular  Herophili,  in 
the  median  line  of  the 
tentorium,  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  falx  cere- 
bri. 

Vena  Gaieni.^ — These  veins  are  in  the  velum  interpositum ;  they 
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frequently  unite  into  a  trunk  called  vena  azi/go$j  before  entering  the 
btraigbt  sinus. 

Lateral  s^innses.*^ — These  commence  at  the  torcular  Heropbili,  are 

oval  shnpcd    channels,   and   pumue  ft 
Fig.  138.  curved  c«>ur8e  over  the  occipital^  pa- 

rietal, and  temporal  bones,  until  tfaej 
reach  the  posterior  foramen  lacerum 
or  jugular  foramen,  where  they  emerge, 
and  form  the  commencement  of  the 
internal  jugular  vein.''  In  their  course 
they  receive  blood  from  several  other 
sinuses.  (Fig.  133.) 

Cavernous  swvsesy*  are  venous  cells 
on  either  side  of  the  sella  turcica ^  con- 
taining a  spongy  structure ;  into  thera 
empty  the  ophthalmic  veins,'  and 
through  them  pass  the  internal  carotid 
artery  and  the  sixth  nerve. 

Circular  shius.^ — It  surrounds  the 
pituitary  gland  in  the  sella  turd^^^ 
and  communicates  upon  each  side  with 
the  cavernous  sinus. 

Superior  petrosal  nnus* — This  is 
a  small  sinus,  running  along  the  edge 
of  the   petrous   portion   of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  and  reaches  from  the  ca- 
vernous to  the  lateral   sinus. 

Inferior  petrosal  si7ius.* — Extends  from  the  cavernous  sinus  on 
each  side,  along  the  fnferior  margin  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  and  opens  into  the  lateral  sinus  near  its  exit  from  the 
cranium. 

Anterior  occipital  sinus.'  —  It  passes  transversely  across  the  basilar  * 
process  of  the  occipital  bone,  connecting  the  two  inferior  petrosal 
sinuses. 

Posterior  occipital  sinus.* — This  is  in  the  inferior  edge  of  the  fiilx 
cerebelli,  descending  from  the  torcular  Heropbili;  when  it  reaches 
the  foramen  magnum,  it  bifurcates  and  empties  into  the  lateral  sinus 
upon  each  side.  This  communication  is  not  represented  in  the 
diagram. 

The  venous  blood  from  the  channels  in  the  diploic  structure  empties 
into  the  sinuses  at  the  base  of  the  cranium. 

Emissaries  of  Santorini^  are  small  veins  passing  through  minute 
foramina  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  and  forming  a  communication 
between  the  vessels  of  the  scalp  and  the  sinuses  of  the  brain. 

yXINS   or   TBX   uppsb  xxtksmitt. 
The  superficial  veins  of  the  upper  extremity  are  readily  seen  bo- 
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Fig.  184. 


Heath  the  skin;  the  det-p  vcin^  have  the  usual  arrangcmeut  of  the 
tfenae  comites.     The  tuperjin'ai  veins  are  the  followiug : 

Cephalic^ — This  originates*  upon  the 
tbumb  bj  a  branch  called  cepkalica  poUiciSj 
and  also  upon  tfie  back  of  the  hand,  ascend- 
ing upon  the  radial  side'  of  the  forearm,  it  is 
joined  at  the  elbow  by  the  median  cephalic. 
It  porsnes  its  course  along  the  outer  side  of 
the  biceps,  and  entering  a  fissure  between 
the  pectoralii  major  and  deltoid  muscle,  it 
empties  into  the  subclavian  vein  under  the 
clavicle.  It  sometimes  communicates  with 
the  external  jugular. 

BasUic^  commences  with  the  vena  salvO' 
teUa  of  the  little  finger,  and  receiving  large 
branches'^  upon  the  ulnar  side  of  the  fore- 
arm, it  is  joined  at  the  elbow  by  the  median 
basilic.  It  then  ascends  the  arm  along  the 
inner  edge  of  the  biceps  muscle,  and  about 
its  middle  it  joins  the  vensd  comites  to  form 
the  axiUary  vein. 

Median.* — This  collects  the  blood  from 
the  anterior  face  of  the  ^re-arm,  and  near 
the  elbow  communicates'  with  the  deep 
veins.  It  afterwards  divides  into  the  median 
hasilic^^  and  med^ian  cephalic.^  The  latter 
is  the  smaller  of  the  two,  and  under  it  pass 
branches  of  the  external  cutaneous  nerve.  ^  A  branch  of  the  intenial 
cutaneous  nerve''  ^  passes  over  the  median  basilic,  and  may  be  cut  in 
bleeding. 

AxiUary,  —  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  basilic  with  the 
venae  comites  of  the  brachial  artery.  It  lies  in  front  of  the  artery, 
and  at  the  subclavius  muscle  terminates  in  the  subclavian  vein. 

Subclavian.  —  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  axillary.  It  passes 
under  the  clavicle  and  over  the  first  rib  to  join  the  internal  jugular 
and  form  the  vena  innominata.  It  lies  in  front  of  the  artery,  and  is 
separated  from  it  while  passing  over  the  first  rib  by  the  scalenus  an  ti- 
nts muscle. 

SUPIRIOB    OR    DESOBKDING    VBNA    CAVA. 

The  veins  which  form  the  descending  cava'  are  the  right  and  hh 
vensB  innominatsa. 

BiglU  Innominata*  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  internal  jugular'  and  subclavian^ 
veins.  At  this  junction  it  receives  the  right  thoracic  duct.  It 
descends  superficially  and  obliquely  in  front  of  the  arteria  innominata 
to  join  its  fellow. 
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Left  Linaminata} — This  is  much  lonorer  than  the  right,  and  is 

formed  in  the  same  manner.  It  re- 
Fig.  185.  ceivefl  at  its  couiniencement  the  left 
thoracic  duct.  It  passes  horizontallj 
across  the  chest  in  front  of  the  larce 
vessels  arisins  from  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  and  beliind  the  first  bone  of  the 
sternum.  It  is  frequently  called  the 
transvertm  vein.  With  its  fellow,  it 
forms  the  (fesrendiny  vena  cava. 

The  descending  vena  cava  is  about 
three  inches  in  length,  and  descends 
perpendicularly  to  enter  the  upper  part 
of  the  right  auricle. 

INFERIOR  OR  ASCKHDINO  VBHa 
CAVA. 

This  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  iliac  veins"  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  lumbar  vprtebrse.  It  ascends' 
upon  the  vertebral  column  to  the  right 
of  the  aorta,  and  in  its  course  receives 
the  lumbar,  aright  spermatic,  renal,  and 
hepatic  veins;  it  passes  through  the 
fissure  of  the  liver  between  the  right 
lobe  and  the  lobulus  Spigelii,  and  then 
enters  the  foramen  quudratum  of  the 
diaphragm,  to  terminate  at  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart. 

Spermatic  veins. — These  originate 
in  the  vasa  pampiniformia  of  the  cord 
and  testicle.  The  right  ^  empties  into 
the  ascending  cava,  and  the  ie/t  ^  into 
the  left  renal. 
Renal  or  EmuIgenO^— These  are  large,  and  return  the  blood  from 

the  kidney  to  the  ascending  cava.     The  right  ^  is  much  shorter  than 

the  left.     The  left  passes  in  front  of  the  aorta. 

Hepatic.*^ — These  convey  the  venous  blood  from  the  liver  by  three 

large  branches,  which  open  at  its  posterior  notch,  into  the  ascending 

cava,  as  it  passes  through  the  fissure  in  the  liver. 


VIM  A    AZTQOS. 


This  vein  "  commences  in  the  lumbar  regions,  and  being  joined  by 
the  intercostal  veins  of  the  right  side,  it  winds  around  the  root  of  the 
right  lung,  and  empties  into  the  descending  cava.  It  also  receives  the 
right  bronchial  and  the  right  superior  inten-ostal  veins. 
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Vena  hemiazyffos.^* — This  is  formed  by  the  lower  intercostal  and 
pupi-nor  lumbar  Veins,  and  passes  io  front*'  of  the  vertebral  columo  to 
join  the  vena  azjgos. 

lA'/t    superior   in-  Fig.  180. 

Urvosfal.^ — This  re- 
ceives the  blood  from 
Ihe  six  superior  inter- 
»«tals,  and  the  lef^ 
bronchial  vein ;  it 
forms  a  communica- 
tioD  between  the  lef^ 
eabclayian  and  azygos 
Ycins. 

The  above  veins 
form  a  communicap 
tion  between  the  ve- 
BOQs  blood  of  the 
upper  and  lower  ex- 
tremities, independent 
of  its  mingling  in  the 
heart.  (Fig.  135.) 

PORTAL    TBIH. 

Thi8veinVFig.l36) 
collects  the  blood  from 
the  chjlopoietic  vis- 
cera, and  entering  the 
transverse  fissure  of 
the  liver,  divides  into 
the  right  and  left  sinuses.  In  its  course  it  receives  the  inferior '  and 
superior^  mesenteric  veins,  spleoic,'  and  gastric;'  and  then  is  in- 
cluded with  the  hepatic  artery,'^  and  the  ductus  communis  cboledo- 
cfans  '^  in  the  capsule  of  Glissun.  The  veins  forming  the  portal  vein 
have  no  valves. 

Vesical plexxu. — This  plexus  surrounds  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
seminal  vesicleS;  prostate  gland;  its  blood  passes  into  the  internal 
iliac  vein. 

Uterine  pleoctu, — Surrounds  the  nterus  and  vagina,  and  empties  as 
the  vesical  does. 

Haemorrhoidal  veins. — Surround  the  rectum^  and  empty  into  th 
inferior  mesenteric  and  internal  iliao  veius. 


VEINS  or  THS  LOWER  EXTRBMITT. 

The  superficial  veins  of  the  lower  extremity  are  two  in  number. 
Internal  saphena, — Commencing  upon  the  inside  of  the  foot  and 
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ankle  it  ascends  upon  the  inside  of  the  leg,  and  passing  behind   the 

internal  condyle,  it  traverses  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  thi^h    and 

enters  the  femoral  vein  at  the  saphenous  opening  of  the  fascia  lata. 

External  saphena. — Commencing  upon  the  outer  and  posterior  parta 

of  the  foot,  it  ascends  upon  the  back  of  the 

Fig.  137.  leg  and  enters  the  popliteal  vein    aboTe 

the  knee. 

Popliteal,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  deep  veins  accompanying  the  antcrioi 
and  posterior  tibial  arteries.  It  is  super 
ficial  to  the  popliteal  artery. 

Femoral  vein. — The  femoral  vein  com- 
mences at  the  opening  in  the  adduetoi 
magnus  tendon,  and  ascends  the  thigh  io 
company  with  the  femoral  artery.  It 
passes  under  Poupart's  ligament,  to  be- 
come the  external  iliac  vein.  It  lies  upon 
the  inside  of  the  femoral  artery,  as  ]^ 
passes  over  the  pubes,  and  forms  th.^ 
outer  boundary  of  the  crural  ring. 

LYMPHATICS. 


Lymphatics  arc  small,  pellucid  vessel 
found  in  almost  all  portions  of  the  body 
They    are    exceedingly    numerous,    anc 
are  found  most  constantly  in  company  witb 
veins. 

They  enter  the  lymphatic  glands  which  * 
are  most  numerous  in    the  neck,  groin, 
axilla,    loins,  and   mesentery^   and   then 
emerge  from  them. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  intestine,  com 
mence  in  the  villi  of  the  intestine ;  they 
are  often  called  lacteuh^  and  contain  the 
chyle. 

They  have   three   coats,  like  arteries, 
and  present  a  knotted  appearance  when 
distended,  owing  to  the  existence  of  sinuses  and  valves. 

Left  thoracic  duct.^ — -This  is  the  principal  lymphatic  vessel  of  the 
body ;  it  receives  the  contents  of  the  lymphatics  or  absorbents  of  the 
lower  extremity,  by  an  enlargement  called  receptaculum  chyli^  (Pec- 
quet) ;  and  entering  the  thorax  through  the  hiatus  aorticus,  it  traverses 
the  thorax  through  the  posterior  mediastinum  in  front  of  the  vertebral 
column,  and  between  the  vena  azygos'^  and  aorta.'  After  reaching  the 
fourth  dorsal  vertebra  it  ascends  obliquely  to  the  left  side,  and  enters'^ 
the  junction*  of  the  left  subclavian  and  the  internal  jugular  veins. 
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Right  thoracic  duct.^ — It  is  a  short  trunk,  formed  bj  the  union  of 
the  lymphatics  of  the  right  side  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  right  upper 
extremity.  It  terminates  at  the  junction  of  the  right  sttbclavian  in 
the  right  internal  jugular  vein. 


SECTION  VI. 
NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 


The  principal  divisions  of 
ihe  nervous  system  are  the 
Brain,  Spinal  Marrow^  and 
Nerves. 

The  tissue  of  this  system  is 
included  in  membranes  or 
sheaths,  and  consists  of  two 
differently  coloured  pulpy  ma- 
terials; one  of  which  is  the 
white  or  medullary,  and  the 
other  the  gray^  cortical^  or 
dneritious. 

The  white  or  medullary 
strucHtre  is  fibrous;  in  the 
centre  of  each  fibre  or  tubule 
is  a  stripe  called  the  cylinder 
axis  of  Purhinje. 

The  gray  is  more  vascular, 
and  is  vestcvlar  in  its  struc- 
ture. These  vesicles  contain 
a  nucleus  with  a  nucleolus. 
They  are  soft,  and  of  a  yellow 
or  brownish  colour. 

All  ganglia  and  nervous 
centres  consist  of  a  mixture 
of  white  fibres  and  gray  glo- 
bules.    (See  "  Physiology.") 

The  sheath  of  the  nerves  is 
called  the  neurilemma,  and 
the  internal  material  neurine. 

An  anastomosis  is  the  in- 
terchange of  fasciculi  between 
two  trunks;  each  fasciculus  re- 
maining unaltered  by,  although 
in  contact  with,  another. 

A  plexus  is  a  combination 
of  anastomoses  into  a  network. 


Fig.  188. 
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Pacinian  corpuscles  are  small  elliptical  bodies,  found  attacbed  to 
the  alnar  and  digital  nerves.  Thej  are  of  a  dull  white  colour,  or 
opalescent,  and  about  two-thirds  of  a  line  in  length. 

MEMBRANES  OF  THE  SPINAL  MARROW. 

The  ppinal  marrow  baa  three  coverings.  The  dura  mater  is  a  white 
fibrous  membrane,  and  is  external.  It  is  continuous  with  that  of  the 
brain,  and,  investing  the  spinal  marrow  looseljr,  terminates  at  its  infe- 
rior  extremity  in  a  pointed  cul-de-snc.  It  does  not  adhere  closely  to 
the  bony  canal,  except  at  the  intervertebral  foramina,  where  it  affords 
sheaths  for  the  nerves.  Between  it  and  the  walls  of  the  bony  canal 
is  a  quantity  of  loose  cellular  tissue  infiltrated  with  fat  and  serum. 

The  arachnoid  is  the  middle  covering.  This  is  a  serous  membrane, 
investing  the  spinal  marrow,  and  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  duni 
mater,  to  which  it  gives  a  smooth,  polished  appearance.  It  is  ex- 
tremely thin  and  transparent,  and  destitute  of  red  blood-vessels. 

The  pia  mater  is  the  immediate  covering.  This  is  a  cellular  mem- 
brane, consisting  almost  entirely  of  vessels.  It  terminates  in  a  round 
cord-like  process,  which  reaches  from  the  end  of  the  spinal  marrow  to 
the  bottom  of  the  canal,  and  is  concealed  in  the  roots  of  the  nerves 
which  constitute  the  cauda  equina. 

SPINAL    MABBOW. 

The  spinal  marrow  is  the  medullary  column  included  in  the  spinal 
canal  of  the  vertebrae.  It  is  cylindrical,  and  reaching  from  the  atlas, 
ti^rminates  in  a  point  at  the  first  or  second  lumbar  vertebra.  It  Is 
flattened  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  and  has  an  enlargement  in  the 
neck  and  loins.  It  is  divided  longitudinally  into  symmetrical  por- 
tions, by  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  fissure.  The  anterior*  fissure  is 
broad  and  shallow;  the  posterior^  is  deep  and  narrow.  Each  half  is 
divided  unequally  by  a  lateral  fissure ;  the  anterior  column  being  the 
larger.* 

A  transverse  section  of  the  spinal  marrow  exhibits  the  arrangement 
of  its  medullary  and  gray  matter.  The  medullary  matter  is  external, 
and  the  gray,  in  this  section,  resembles  two  crescents  united  by  a  com- 
missure. 

The  posterior  horns*  of  the  crescent  extend  to  the  surface  in  the 

lateral  fissure,  in  which  origi- 
Fig.  140.  nates   the  posterioi'  roots  of 

the  nerves. 

From  the  sides  of  the  spinal 
marrow  proceed  80  pairs  of 
nerves,  each  originating  by 
two  roots;  the  anterior  from 
the  anterior  column,  and  the 
posterior  from  the  lateral  fissure,  where  they  connect  with  the  poste- 
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nor  boms.  The  posterior  root  is  the  larger,  and  upon  it  is  a  ganglion, 
which  is  io  the  invertehral  foramen,  beyond  which  the  two  roots  unite. 
These  two  roots  are  separated  by  the  ligamentum  denticulaiumy  a 
pointed  process  of  pia  mater,  which  contains  between  its  laminae  a 
good  deal  of  yeUow  fibrous  tissue. 

MIMBRANES  Of  THE  BRAIN. 

The  brain  lias  three  membranes,  of  which  the  most  external  is  the 
dura  maier.  It  is  of  the  same  structure  as  the  dura  mater  of  the 
spinal  cord,  composed  almost  entirely  of  white  fibrous  tissue.  It  con- 
sists of  two  laminse,  which  are  only  separate  at  the  points  where  the 
tinuses  exist. 

It  adheres  firmly  to  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  particularly  to  those 
at  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  internal  lamina  forms  several  processes. 
The  /alx  cerebri  is  a  fold  of  the  internal  lamina,  reaching  in  the 
median  line  from  the  crista  galli  to  the  tentorium,  and  separating  the 
two  hemispheres  of  the  brain.  The  tentorium  is  another  fold,  stretched 
horizontally,  and  also  of  a  orescentic  shape,  separating  the  cerebrum 
from  the  cerebellum.  The  /alx  cerebeUi  is  a  smaller  fold,  reaching 
from  the  internal  occipital  cross  to  the  foramen  magnum,  and  sepa- 
rating the  lohes  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  arachnoid  is  the  serous  membrane  covering  the  brain,  and 
lining  the  inner  surfiice  of  the  dura  mater.  It  is  thin  and  trans- 
parent. 

The  pia  maier  is  a  vascular  covering  consisting  of  arteries  and  veins 
united  by  a  small  quantity  of  cellular  tissue.  It  passes  down  in  the 
fissures,  between  the  convolutions,  so  as  to  invest  them  completely. 
The  Glands  of  Facchioni  are  generally  small  and  white  granulations, 
but  sometimes  are  very  large,  especially  in  old  persons.  They  are 
usually  found  along  the  margin  of  the  longitudinal  fissure,  and  may 
produce  absorption  of  the  dura  mater. 

THE  BRAIN. 

The  brain  consists  of  four  principal  parts:  Medulla  Oblongata, 
Pons  Varolii,  Cerebrum,  and  Cerebellum. 

MIDULLA    OBLONGATA. 

This  is  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord ;  it  is  conical  in  its  shape, 
and  extends  from  the  atlas  to  the  pons  Varolii.  It  is  divided  by  the 
anterior  and  posterior  fissures  symmetrically,  and  each  half  consists  of 
three  different  parts. 

Chrput  pyramidale,  —  This  is  a  narrow,  cylindrical  portion,  resem- 
bling a  ooid,  and  situated  in  front.  It  communicates  freely  with  its 
fellow,  by  a  decustaiwn  of  their  fibres,  about  one  inch  from  the  pons. 

Corpus  alivare,  —  This  is  an  oval,  convex  mass,  behind  and  above 
15* 
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the  corpus  pjramidale,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  fissure.  It  i« 
about  half  an  inch  in  length..  A  section  of  it  exhibits  an  arrangement 
of  cineritious  matter  called  corptts  Jimbriatufn, 

Corpm  resH/orme  is  the  posterior  division  of  each  lateral  column, 
and  is  separated  from  the  corpus  olivare  by  a  groove.  Between  it  and 
its  fellow  is  a  continuation  of  the  posterior  fissure  called  calamus  tcrip- 
toriuSf  across  which  pass  transverse  fibres  of  medullary  matter^  giving 
origin  to  the  auditory  nerve. 

PONS  TABOLII. 

This  is  formed  of  medullary  matter,  and  is  cuboidal  in  shape. 
Externally,  the  fibres  are  transverse ;  internally,  they  are  longitudinal, 
being  a  continuation  of  those  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  It  is  situated 
in  front  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  rests  upon  the  basilar  process 
of  the  occiput.     From  it  proceed  /our  crura. 

CBBBBBUM. 

The  cerebrum  is  an  oval  mass,  weighing  from  three  to  four  ponnds, 
and  divided  into  two  hemispheres  by  the  superior  longitudinal  fissure. 
Each  hemisphere  consists  of  an  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  lobe. 
The  anterior  and  middle  lobes  are  separated  by  the  fissure  of  Sylvius. 
The  division  between  the  middle  and  posterior,  is  an  imaginary  line  in 
front  of  the  anterior  edge  of  the  cerebellum.  The  surface  presents  a 
number  of  ffyri,  or  convolutions,  each  separated  by  deep  sulci,  or  fis- 
sures. The  interior  of  each  hemisphere  is  medullary,  and  the  surface 
of  each  convolution  is  cineritious  for  the  depth  of  one  or  two  lines. 

Island  of  Eeil,  is  a  cluster  of  radiated  convolutions  in  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius. 

Crura  Cerebri,  are  two  thick,  cylindrical,  white  cords,  which  divei^ 
from  the  anterior  border  of  the  pons,  and  their  fibres  terminate  in  the 
hemispheres  of  the  brain.  In  a  triangular  space  between  them,  is  a 
layer  of  medullary  matter  called  the  locus per/oratus, 

Eminentim  Jdammillares,  are  two  white,  globular  bodies,  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  situated  between  the  crura  of  the  brain,  and  in  front  of 
the  locus  perforatus. 

Tuber  Cinereuniy  is  a  soft,  gray  mass,  in  front  of  the  eminentiae 
mammi Hares,  and  behind  the  chiasm  of  the  optic  nerves. 

In/undibtilum,  is  a  hollow,  conical  body,  of  a  reddish  colour,  with 
its  base  upon  the  fuber  cinereum,  and  its  apex  attached  to  the  j^Z/ut- 
tary  gland, 

Pi/uitary  gland,  is  a  vascular  mass  of  a  light  colour,  situated  in  the 
sella  turcica.     It  consists  of  two  lobes. 

Corpus  Callosum,  is  a  white,  arched  band,  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the 
longitudinal  fissure,  forming  a  commissure  between  the  two  hemi- 
spheres. It  is  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  about  an  inch  broad. 
Jts  fibres  are  for  the  most  part  transverse,  and  consist  of  medullary 
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mailer,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  which  pass  loDgitu^nallj,  and  are 
called  the  raphi. 

S^utn  Lucidum^  is  a  vertical  partitioD,  consisting  of  two  laminsB; 
and  separatiDg  the  lateral  ventricles.  Its  npper  edge  is  in  contact 
with  the  corpus  caUotumy  and  its  lower  with  ih^  fornix. 

Fornix,  —  It  is  a  triangnlar,  medullary  arch,  whose  hase  is  con- 
tinaons  with  the  corpus  cailosum  posteriorly,  and  whose  apex  divides 
into  two  crura,  which  terminate  in  the  eminentim  mammiUares ;  its 
under  surface  is  termed  Itfra.  Under  these  crura  is  the  foramen  of 
JdonrOf  by  which  the  third  and  two  lateral  ventricles  communicate. 

Velum  InterpoMitum^  is  a  triangular  reflection  of  pia  mater,  imme- 
diately under  the  fornix ;  its  edges  contain  a  plexus  of  veins  called 
plexus  choroides, 

J^necd  Gland^  is  a  small,  reddish-gray,  conical  body,  situated  upon 
the  iubercula  quadrigemina,  and  connected  by  two  crura  with  the 
optic  tubercles. 

Tubercula  Quadrigemifia  are  four  prominences  situated  over  the 
junction  of  the  pons  and  crura  cerebri.  Under  them  is  a  passage 
called  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  or  iter  e  tertio  ad  ventriculum  quartum. 

Corpus  Striatum^  a  gray  mass  of  an  oblong  shape,  situated  in  the 
lateral  ventricle  on  either  side.     It  is  medullary  within. 

Thalamus  Opficus,  is  an  oval,  convex  mass,  behind  the  corpus  stria- 
tum on  each  side.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  medullary  and  gray 
matter,  and  the  three  prominences  called  corpora  genictilata,  one  on 
either  side,  and  one  in  front.  It  is  connected  with  its  fellow  by  some 
cineritious  substance,  called  the  soft  commissure. 

Tcenia  SiricUOy  is  a  thin  edge  of  medullary  matter,  in  the  groove 
between  the  corpus  striatum  and  thalamus  opticus. 

Hippocampus  major^  is  a  scroll  extending  into  the  inferior  cornu 
of  the  lateral  ventricle,  the  extremity  of  which  resembles  a  foot,  and 
is  called  the  pes  hippocampi. 

Corpus  Fimbriatum  or  Tasnia  Hippocampi^  is  a  thin  edge  of  me- 
dullary matter  upon  the  concave  side  of  the  hippocampus  major; 
beneath  which  is  a  layer  of  cineritious  matter,  having  a  serrate  appear- 
ance, and  called  the  fascia  dentata. 

Hippocampus  Minor y  or  Ergot,  resembles  a  cock's  spur ;  is  a  coni- 
cal elevation  pointing  backwards  into  the  posterior  cornu. 

Ventricles  of  the  Brain. — These  are  five  in  number.  They  are 
called  the  right  and  left  lateraly  the  third,  fourth,  s^n^  fifth  ventricles, 

Laieral  vefitricles  exist  in  each  hemisphere,  and  contain  the  corpits 
siriatum  and  thalamus  opticus.  Each  communicates  with  the  third 
and  its  fellow  by  the  foramen  of  Monro,  being  separated  partially  by 
the  septum  lucidum;  the  roof  is  formed  by  the  corpus  cailosum.  It 
contains  three  angular  depressions  called  comua;  the  anterior  con- 
tains nothing;  the  posterior,  the  hippocampus  minor;  and  the  infe- 
rior, the  hippocampus  major. 

T/ie  third  ventricle  is  the  space  betwoeu  the  thahimi  optici.     Its 
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roof  is  formed  by  the  velum  interpositum  and  fornix,  and  its  floor  by 
the  locus  perforatus  and  the  tuber  cincreum.  It  is  traversed  in  fronfe 
by  the  anterior  commissure,  a  medullary  cord  extending  between  the 
corpora  striata^  and  by  the  posterior  commissure,  which  extends  trans- 
versely between  the  thalami  opttct.  It  communicates  with  the  ktend 
ventricles  by  the  foramen  of  Monro,  and  ^ith  the  fourth  by  the  aqae- 
duct  of  Sylvius. 

The  fourth  ventricle  is  situated  between  the  pons  Varolii,  cerebellaniy 
and  medulla  oblongata^  Its  floor  is  the  calamus  scriptorius,  and  ita 
roof  is  the  valve  of  the  brain.  Laterally  and  posteriorly,  it  is  limited 
by  the  pia  mater  and  the  arachnoid.     It  communicates  with  the  third. 

The  fifth  ventricle  is  situated  between  the  laminae  of  the  septum 
lucidum.     It  does  not  communicate  with  the  other  ventricles. 

C  E  B  B  B  E  L  L  U  M  . 

This  constitutes  about  one-sixth  of  the  brain,  and  is  contained  be- 
tween the  occiput  and  tentorium.  It  is  oblong  and  flattened :  its 
greatest  diameter  being  transverse.  It  is  composed  of  white  and  gray 
substances,  the  latter  of  which  is  external,  and  apparently  arranged  in 
laminte.  It  is  divided  by  a  longitudinal  fissure  into  two  lobes ;  the 
superior  part  of  which  fissure  contains  a  ridge  called  vermis  superior ^ 
in  advance  of  which  is  an  elevation  called  monticvlus.  In  the  infe- 
rior part  of  this  fissure  is  a  smaller  ridge  called  the  vermis  inferior. 

At  the  root  of  the  crura  cerebelli  are  two  small  protuberances ;  the 
one  below  it,  in  the  erect  position,  is  the  lobulus  nervi pneumogastrici^ 
and  the  other  the  lobulus  amygdaJoidcs. 

The  valve  of  the  brain  is  a  thin  white  lamina,  extending  from  the 
inferior  surface  of  the  cerebellum  to  the  corpora  restiformia. 

Arbor  vifw,  a  section  of  either  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  presents  an 
arborescent  arrangement  of  the  medullary  matter. 

Corpus  Dentatum,  or  Rhomboideumy  is  a  name  applied  to  a  gray 
mass  with  serrated  edges,  in  the  trunk  of  this  medullary  tree. 

CRANIAL  NERVES. 

These  are  nine  in  number,  and  are  so  called  from  their  emerging 
through  the  foramina,  at  the  base  of  the  cranium.  They  are  desig- 
nated by  their  function,  as  wc^ll  as  numerically.  Their  origin  is  as 
follows : 

Ist.  Olfactory. — Arises  by  three  roots,  which  coalesce  in  the  fissure 
of  Sylvius. 

2d.  Optic. — Arises  from  the  thalamus  opticus  and  the  tubercula 
quadrigemina. 

8d.  Motor  Oculi. — Arises  from  the  eras  cerebri. 

4th.  Patheticus. — Arises  from  the  valve  of  the  brain. 

5th.  TnfoAdal. — Arises  from  the  superior  and  posterior  part  of  the 
pons  Varolii. 

6th.  Motor  Externiis. — Arises  from  the  corpus  pyramidale. 
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Till.  FacicU  and  Auditory. — The  facial  or  portio  dura  arises  in  a 
«np«x)ve  between  the  corpus  olivare  and  corpus  restifornje  near  the  pons 
Varolii.  The  auditory  or  portio  mollis  arises  from  transverse  striae 
upon  the  calamus  scriptorius.  The  portio  intermedia  of  the  7th  arises 
in  the  corpus  restifornie,  and  may  he  considered  as  the  posterior  or 
sensitive  root  to  the  facial. 

8lh.  J^neumoga^riCf  gJosso-pTwri/ngeal,  and  npinal  a^ccetsory. — The 
first  two  arise  by  filaments  from  the  &sare  between  the  corpus  olivare 
and  the  oorpos  restiforme;  and  the  last  arises  from  the  spinal  cord  hy 
a  series  of  slender  roots,  as  low  down  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  cervical 
▼ertebra. 

9th.  Hypoglossal. — Arises  in  the  fissure  between  ihe  corpus  pyra- 
midale  and  corpus  olivare. 

The  cranial  nerves  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to 
their  function,  viz. :  —  Nerves  of  special  sense,  including  the  Ist,  2d, 
and  the  auditory  branch  of  the  7th.  Nerves  of  motion,  including 
the  3d,  4th,  6th,  facial  branch  of  the  7th  and  9th.  Compound  nerves, 
comprising  the  8th  and  5th. 

The  distribution  of  the  cranial  nerves — 

1st.  Olfactory, — It  has  a  large,  soft  bulb,  which  rests  on  the  cribri- 
form plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  sends  filaments  through  its  fora- 
mina to  the  Schneiderian  membrane. 

2d.  Optic. — Forms  a  chiasm  with  its  fellow,  and  enters  the  globe 
of  the  eye  through  the  foramen 
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opticum,  to  join  the  retina, 
is  a  flattened  cord. 

3d.    Motor    Octdi.^  —  Passes 
through  the   external  wall   of 
the  cavernous  sinus  to  escape  at 
the    sphenoidal    foramen,   and 
then    is    distributed    upon    the 
muscles  of  the  eyeball,  with  the      '' 
exception  of  the  superior  oblique  fi' 
and  external  rectus.     It  sends  ' 
a  branch  to  join  the  ophthalmic 
ganglion,  from   which    proceed 
the  ciliary  nerves,®  which  supply 
the  iris. 

4th.  Pathetic* — Passing 
through  the  external  wall  of  the 
cavernous  sinus,  and  through 
the   sphenoidal   foramen,  it  is 

distributed  upon  the  superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eyeball, 
the  smallest  cranial  nerve. 

5th.  Trifacial — The  trifacial  or  trigeminus*  (Fig.  142),  the  largest 
of  the  oreoial  nerves,  has  a  fibrous  appeamnce.  It  resembles  the  spinal 
nerves  in  arising  by  two  roots,  which  can  be  traced  into  the  anterior 
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and  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  also  in  baying  a 
ganglion  upon  its  posterior  and  larger  root. 

This  ganglion,  called  Casserian/'^  rests  upon  the  depression  upon 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 
From  it  proceed  three  large  branches,  called  ophthalmic,  superior 
maxillary,  and  inferior  maxillary  nerves.  The  first  and  second  branches 
confer  sensibility  on  the  structures  on  which  they  ramify ;  but  the 
third  receives  the  motor  filaments  of  the  anterior  root,  and,  therefore, 
confers  motion  as  well  as  sensibility  to  the  structures  upon  which  it  ia 
distributed. 

The  ophthOflmic^  passes  out  through  the  sphenoidal  foramen  into 
the  orbit  by  three  branches,  the  nasal,  frontal,  and  lachrymal.  The 
nasal^^  gives  off  the  internal  nasal,  which  enters  the  craninm 
at  the  anterior  ethmoidal  foramen,  and  then  goes  through  the 
cribriform  plate  into  the  nose ;  and  also  a  branch  (romii«  ciliarii)  to  the 
lenticular  or  ophthalmic  ganglion.     The  nasal  is  distributed  to  the 

muscles  of  the  orbit,  eyelids,  and 
Fig.  142.  conjunctiva.  They^on/a^' divides 

into  two  branches,  and  is  spent 
upon  the  integuments  and  mns- 
cles  of  the  forehead ;  one  branch 
goes  through  the  supra-orbitary 
foramen.  The  lachrymal  ^ 
branch  supplies  the  lachrymal 
gland,  and  the  contiguous  por- 
tions of  the  orbit. 

The  superior  maxillary'  passes 
through  the  foramen  rotundum, 
and  then  enters  the  pterygo-max- 
illary  fossa."  A  large  branch 
called  tfi/ra  orbital^  traverses 
the  infra-orbital  canal,  and 
emerges  at  the  infra-orbital  fora- 
men'* to  supply  the  face;  giving 
off  the  dental  nerves^ "  in  its 
course.  The  pterygo-palatine 
branch,  or  branches,  join  the 
ganglion  of  Meckel  in  thepterygo- 
maxillary  fossa,  from  which  pro- 
ceed the  spheno-palatine  branches,  which  enter  the  nose  through  the 
spheno-palatine  foramen ;  one  of  these  branches  is  long,  and  called 
n  a  so-palatine,  which  joins  its  fellow  at  the  ganglion  of  Cloquet  in  the 
foramen  incisivum  ;  the  posterior  palatine  descends  from  the  ganglion 
through  the  posterior  palatine  foramen,  and  is  distributed  to  the  palate 
and  fauces ;  the  vidian,  or  pterygoid^  or  recurrent,^^  passes  backwards 
from  the  ganglion  through  the  pterygoid  foramen,  and  divides  into 
two  branches,  called  superficial  and  deep  petrous.     The   superficial 
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petrous  enters  the  hiatus  FaJInpii,  and  passing  between  the  smaller 
bones  of  the  ear,  emerges  at  the  Glaserian  fissure  under  the  name  of 
chorda  tympani,  which  joins  the  submaxillary  ganglion.  Some  anato- 
mists deny  the  oontinnity  of  this  branch  of  the  vidian  with  the  chorda 
tynipani  nerre,  and  consider  the  former  as  blending  itself  with  the 
portio  dnra,  and  the  latter  as  arising  from  the  same  part  of  the  seventh 
nerve.  The  deep  petrous  enters  the  carotid  canal,  and  joins  the  gan- 
glion of  Laumonier,  which  was  formerly  considered  the  origin  of  the 
sympathetio  nerve. 

The  inferior  maxiHary*  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  5th  pair.  It 
is  composed  of  filaments  from  the  Casserian  ganglion,  and  of  the  an- 
terior or  motor  root  of  the  tri-geminns.  It  emerges  from  the  cranium 
through  the  foramen  ovale,  and  soon  divides  into  two  principal  trunks 
which  are  separated  ^m  each  other  by  the  external  pterygoid  muscle. 
The  external  trunk  is  composed  mostly  of  the  motor  filaments,''  and 
splits  into  five  branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the  ma8seter,  buccal, 
pterygoid,  and  temporal  muscles.  One  of  the  temporal  branches  per- 
forates the  temporal  fascia  and  communicates  with  the  auricular  and 
fiusial  nerves.  The  internal  trunk  gives  off  three  branches,  viz.,  the 
gustatory,  superfidal  temporal,  and  inferior  dental. 

The  gusiatury^  passes  between  the  pterygoid  muscles,  and  then 
carves  forward  above  the  sublingual  gland  and  beneath  the  mylo-hyoid 
muscle  and  parallel  to  the  stylo-glossus  muscle.  —  It  accompanies  the 
Whartonian  duct,  and  is  distributed  to  the  papilla  and  mucous  mem- 
brane upon  the  sides  and  tip  of  the  tongue. 

The  chorda  tympani  nerve  joins  it  near  the  condyle  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  parts  from  it  near  the  angle,  to  join  the  submaxillary  gan- 
glion, whose  branches  pass  into  the  submaxillary  gland. 

The  superficial  tempfjral,^  or  auriculo-teuiporni,  often  commences 
bj  two  roots,  between  which  passes  the  mening;ea  magna  artery. 
From  it  proceed  several  branches,  to  the  parotid  gland,  to  the  joint,  to 
the  external  ear,  and  to  the  side  of  the  head,  iu  company  with  the 
branches  of  the  temporal  artery. 

The  inferior  denial^  descends  between  the  pterygoid  muscles,  and 
enters  the  posterior  mental  foramen  after  having  given  off  the  mylo- 
hyoidean  branch  to  the  muscle  of  the  same  name.  It  then  runs  along 
the  canal  in  the  lower  jaw,  supplying  the  teeth,  and  sends  a  branch 
through  the  anterior  mental  foramen,  which  is  distributed  upon  the  chin. 

The  otic  ganglion,  a  small,  reddish -gray  body,  is  situated  upon  the 
inferior  maxillary  nerve,  near  its  emergence  from  the  foramen  ovale. 

6th.  Motor  Exfemvs.  —  Passing  through  the  cavernous  sinus,  it 
escapes  from  the  cranium  through  the  sphenoidal  foramen  or  fissure, 
and  is  distributed  to  the  external  rectus  muscle  of  the  eyeball.  Its 
paralysis  will  produce  an  internal  squint.  A  branch  enters  the  caro- 
tid canal  to  join  the  ganglion  of  Laumonier. 

7th.  Facial  and  auditory. — Both  branches  enter  into  the  internal 
meatus ;  the  auditory  is  also  oalled  portio  mollis^  and  is  distributed  to 
the  internal  car.     The  facial,  also  called  portio  dura,  passes  through 
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the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  vhore  it  is  joined  by  the  superficial  petrous, 
and  emerges  from  the  teuiporal  boue  at  the  stylo-mastoid  forameu.^ 
(Fig.  143.) 

Before  it  enters  the  parotid  gland^  it  gives  off  the  posterior  auricu- 
lar,* digastric,  and  sty- 
Fig.  148.  lo-hjoid  branches.  As 
it  passes  through  the 
gland  a  plexus  is 
formed,  called  the  pes 
anserinus,  from  which 
proceed  two  principal 
branches,  viz.,  the 
temporo-fticiaPand  cer- 
vico-facial.  The  tem- 
poro-facial'  is  distri- 
buted by  temporal,  buc- 
cal, and  malar  branches, 
to  muscles  of  the  face  ; 
the  cervico-faciaFig  dis- 
tributed by  branches  to 
the  muscles  upon  the 
lower  jaw  and  Deck, 
which  communicate 
with  the  cervical 
nerves. 

The  8  th  consists  of 
three     branches,     the 
(/losfo-phorynfjraJ,  the  pnetimo-gasfncy  and  the  spinal  arcessorjfy  all  of 
which  emerge  from  the  cranium  at  the  posterior  foramen  lacerum  or 


Jugular  foramen.  (Fig.  144.) 
Th<     "  ■  ■     * 


The  glosso-phnrynf/eal  is  the  highest  branch  of  this  nerve.  It  passes 
out  of  the  cranium  by  a  distinct  fibrous  canal  in  the  foramen,  and 
descends  between  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  the  carotid  artery  io  a 
curved  line,  adhering  to  the  stylo-pharyngeus  muscle.  It  is  deeper 
in  the  neck,  and  below  the  gustatory  nerve.  Upon  it  are  two 
ganglions  —  one  is  in  the  jugular  foramen,  and  involves  only  a 
part  of  the  nerve;  and  the  other  is  the  petrous  or  Andergchtan  yan^ 
glion.'^  From  it  arises  numerous  branches,  which  communicate  with 
the  facial,  the  sympathetic,  and  the  pneumo-gastric,  and  also  the  fila- 
ment called  Jacohson's  nerve.  This  nerve  enters  the  tympanum 
through  a  small  opening  between  the  jugular  and  carotid  foramina,  to 
form  the  plexvs  upon  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum,  in  which  the 
5th  pair  and  the  sympathetic  communicate. 

From  the  glosso-pharyngeal  are  given  oflF  branches,  which  wUh 
others  from  the  sympathetic  and  pneumogastric  form  the  phnr^ngeal 
plexus.**  It  supplies  the  papillae  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  and  also  some  of  the  mus 
clcs  of  the  tongue  and  pharynx. 
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Fig.  144 


The  pneumogoMric  having  eflcaped  from  the  craDium  bj  the  poste- 
rior foramen  lacerum,  or  jugular  foramen, 
prei^nts  a  ganglionic  enlargement  '*  called 
pUacus  ganglifoTmU.  A  small  ganglion  ^ 
is  also  found  upon  that  portion  which 
panes  through  the  foramen.  It  then  de- 
scends within  the  sheath  of  the  yesselrt  of 
the  neck,  lying  behind  and  between  the 
artery  and  vein,  and  entering  the  thorax 
and  abdomen,  supplies  the  lungs  and  sto- 
mach, giving  off  the  following  branches : 
the  tuperior pharyngeals^*  Yfhifih  assists  in 
forming  the  pharyngeal  plexus,*^  assisted 
by  branches  irom  the  glosso-pharyngeal, 
the  superior  laryngeal,  and  sympathetic. 
This  plexus  is  distributed  to  the  muscles 
and  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx. 

The  stipertor  pharyngeal  '*  arises  from 
the  ganglionic  plexus,  enters  the  larynx, 
and  is  distributed  to  its  mucous  mem- 
bruoe.  The  cardiac  branches  *•  are  two 
or  three  in  number,  and  descend  to  join 
the  cardiac  plextis.  The  inferior  laryn- 
gealj^  or  recurrent  laryngeal,  curves 
around  the  aorta  upon  the  left  side,  and 
the  subclavian  upon  the  right;  ascending 
between  the  trachea  and  the  o&sopbagus, 
it  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx,  communicating  with  the  superior 
inryngeal  and  the  sympathetic  nerve. 
Anterior  and  posterior^  '•  pulmonary 
branches  are  given  off  in  the  thorax  to 
form  the  pulmonary  plexus.  The  oeso- 
phageal branrhes^  sun'ound  the  oeso- 
phagus, and  with  it  enter  the  abdomen 
through  the  diaphragm,  there  to  be  spent 
upon  the  stomach  and  neighbouring  vis- 
cera, and  also  to  communicate  with  the 
solar  plexus. 

Spinal  acce99ory. — This  branch  •  of  the 
eighth  pair  escapes  also  at  the  jugular  foramen,  and  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  gives  filaments  to  the  superior  pharyngeal 
nerve  ;  the  other,  which  is  the  larger,  descends  obliquely  backwards, 
and  piercing  the  stemo-roastoid  muscle,  is  distributed  to  the  trapezius, 
after  having  communicated  with  the  upper  cervical  nerves."** 

9th.  The  Hypoglossal  nerve  emerges  from  the  cranium  through  the 
anterior  condyloid  foramen ;  it  then  passes  between  the  internal  carotid 
16 
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artery  and  interDal  jagular  vein,  and  carving  around  the  oceipitd 
artery,  sends  branches  to  the  muscles  of  the  tongue.  A  branch,  de- 
Kendens  noniy  descends  as  a  long,  thin  filament,  in  front  of  the  sheath 
of  the  vessels,  and  below  the  middle  of  the  neck ;  forming  a  loop  with 
a  branch  from  the  second  and  third  cervical  nervea.  It  oommunioatea 
with  the  pneumogastrio  and  sympathetic. 


SPINAL  NERVES. 

There  are  thirty  pairs  of  spinal  nerves,  each  arising  by  two  roots. 
After  the  union  of  the  anterior  or  motor  root  with  Ifie  potiterior 
or  sensitive  root  in  the  intervertebral  foramen,  the  spinal  nerves  divide 
into  two  trunks,  the  posterior  of  which  are  much  the  smaller,  and 
supply  the  muscles  of  the  back ;  the  anterior  are  large,  and  commu- 
nicating with  the  ganglions  of 
Fig.  145.  the   sympathetic  nerve,  form 

^^^  plexuses  which  give  oflf  the 
principal  nerves  to  the  mua- 
cles  of  the  trunk  and  ex- 
tremities. 

OBBVIGAL    HEBVB8. 

These  are  eight  in  number: 
the  first  is  called  the  sub- 
occipital; it  passes  out  of  the 
spinal  canal  between  the  occi- 
put and  atlas,  in  a  groove  be- 
neath the  vertebral  artery. 
It  supplies  the  recti  muscles, 
and  unites  with  the  first  cer- 
vical so  as  to  form  a  loop 
around  the  transverse  process 
of  the  atias.     (Fig.  143.) 

Three  superior  cervical 
nerves  anastomose  freely  and 
form  a  cervical  plexus^  which 
sends  numerous  branches  to 
the  muscles  and  skin  of  the 
neck,  forming  communica- 
tions with  the  ninth  and  fa- 
cia] nerves.  The  princnpal 
branches  from  this  plexus  are 
the  superficial  (Fig.  143),  »•■ 
the  great  auricular,''  the  occipital,**  and  the  supra^clavicular." 

The  phrenic  nerve*  •  (Fig.  146),  is  formed  by  filaments  from  the 
second  and  third  cervical  nerves,  and  passing  over  the  scalenus  anticus 
muscle,  and  through  the  anterior  mediastinum,  adheres  to  the  pericar- 
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dium.  It  18  distributed  to  the  diaphragm  by  several  brancbes.  The 
right  passes  in  front  of  the  innominata,  the  left  passes  in  front  of  the 
aorta,  and  is  more  deeply  sitoated  than  the  right  in  the  thorax. 

The  frmr  inferior  cervical  nerves,  together  with  the  first  dorsal, 
emerging  from  the  spinal  oanal  between  the  scalenus  anticns  and  me- 
dius  muscles,  form  a  large  plexus,  by  their  anterior  branches^  which 
is  plaited  around  the  subclaTian  and  axillary  arteries. 

The  brachiaf  pleanu  gives  off  the  following  brancbes :  the  tupra 
Bcapufar  branch,  which  ascends  upon  the  shoulder  and  supplies  its 
muscles ;  passing  through  the  coracoid  notch. 

The  P^erior  or  Jong  thoracic  hranch}\f^  distributed  to  the  serratns 
anticus  muscle.     (External  respiratory  nerve  of  Bell.) 

The  tuh-Kopulur  branches  are  two  in  number,  and  supply  the  sub- 
scapular muscle. 

The  anterior  or  tfujri  thoracic  are  two  in  number,  and  supply  the 
pectoral  muscles. 

The  lesser  internal  cutaneous,  or  nerve  of  Wrisberg,  is  distributed 
to  the  skin  of  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  arm.  It  is  fre- 
quently joined  by  the  first  intercoeto-humeral  nerve. 

The  circumflex  or  axUfary  nerve  winds  round  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  in  company  with  the  posterior  circumflex  artery,  and  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  deltoid  muscle.  The  internal  cutaneoiu  is  a  very 
small,  thin  filament  passing  down  the  inside  of  the  arm,  and  sends 
branches  across  the  superficial  veins  at  the  elbow,  then  is  distributed 
to  the  skin,  fascia,  and  fore-arm.  The  external  or  musculo-cutatieout^ 
perforates  the  coraco-brachialis,  and  is  also  distributed  to  the  muscles 
in  front  of  the  arm  and  integument  of  the  fore-arm. 

The  ulnar,*  descending  the  arm,  passes  superficially  under  the  in- 
terna] condyle,  and  is  finally  distributed  to  the  little  finger,  and  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  ring-finger. 

The  radial  or  mutcuh-gpiral  is  the  largest  of  these  nerves  which 
come  from  the  brachial  plexus ;  it  vrinds  around  the  humerus,  between 
the  head  of  the  triceps  muscle,  which  it  supplies  with  branches,  and 
then  descends  the  fore-arm,  supplying  its  muscles;  a  large  branch  ac- 
companies the  radial  artery,  supplying  the  wrist  and  thumb. 

The  median*  descends  the  arm  in  close  company  with  the  brachial 
artery,  until  it  reaches  the  elbow;  it  there  passes  between  the  two 
heads  of  the  pronator  teres  muscle,  and  descending  the  fore-arm,  be- 
tween the  flexor  sublimis  and  profundus  muscles,  it  is  distributed  to 
the  fingers,  with  the  exception  of  those  supplied  by  the  ulnar. 

BOBiAL  jiaBvai. 

These  are  twelve  in  number ;  the  anterior  branches  are  the  larger, 
and  are  received  into  the  intercostal  grooves,  in  which  they  run,  to  be 
distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  ohe^. 

The  Jirsi  dorsal  nerve  joins  the  brachial  plexus.  The  intercosto- 
hwneral  neroe^  are  two  in  number ;  they  proceed  from  the  second  and 
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third  dorsal  nerves,  and  perforate  tbe  second  and  third  intercostal 
spaces,  to  be  distributed  upon  the  skin  of  the  arm }  the  first  freqaenUy 
joins  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg. 

LVMBAK    NEB^VER. 

These  are  five  in  number ;  the  anterior  branches  of  the  four  sape- 
rior  descending  form  the  lumbar pJexviy  which  is  situated  behind  the 
psoas  magnus  muscle  \  it  is  frequently  connected  with  the  last  donal 
ntrve. 

The  ahdominO'cruraP  branches  are  two  or  three  in  number,  and 

pass  obliquely  over   the 


Fig.  146. 


quadratus  lumbomm  mus- 
cle, and  supply  the  mus- 
cles of  the  abdomen  and 
the  skin  of  the  groin  and 
genitals. 

The  external  ctUaneoft^ 
crosses  obliquely  the  ilia- 
ous  intcmus  muscle,  to- 
wards  the  anterior  supe- 
rior spinous  process.  It 
perforates  the  fascia  lata, 
and  is  distributed  to  the 
integument  of  the  thigh. 
The  external  Rper- 
matix?  or  geni  to-crural 
perforates  the  psoas  mus- 
cle, and  descending  to 
the  groin,  supplies  the 
cremaster  muscle  and 
skin  of  the  thigh. 

The  anterior  crural* 
is  the  largest  branch  of 
the  lumbar  plexus.  It 
emerges  from  under  the 
psoas  magnus  muscle  and 
passes  under  Poupart's  ligament.  It  gives  off  the  anterior,  middle^ 
tixi^  internal  cutaneous  branches,**' which  are  distributed  to  the  in- 
teguments; the  long,  or  internal,  or  long  saphenous  nerve,  accom- 
panies the  femoral  artery  as  far  as  its  perforation  of  the  adductor 
t4!ndon,  and  then  accompanies  the  saphena  vein  to  the  foot. 

The  obturator  accompanies  the  obturator  artery,  and  emerges  from 
the  pelvis  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  thyroid  foramen.  It  is  distri- 
buted upon  the  obturator  and  adductor  muscles. 

SAOKi^L    NEBVES. 

These  are  five  and  sometimes  six  in  number;  the  anterior  trunks 
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of  ihe  four  upper,  with  a  portioD  of  the  last 
dorsal,  constitute  the  mcraJ  plexus.  The 
fiflh  and  sdzth  are  distributed  to  the  glu- 
teus maximus  muscle,  and  to  the  skin. 
The  sacral  plexus  is  triangular  in  its  shape, 
and  situatcKl  upon  the  pyrifonnis  mnsde. 
From  it  are  deriTed  a  few  small  branches 
Bent  to  the  muscles  and  viscera  of  the 
pelyis,  and  also  the  following  nerves  to  the 
lower  extremity. 

The  gluteal^*  which,  emerging  from  the 
stCTO-seiatic  not<;h,  divides  into  two  large 
Inranehes  to  «upply  the  glutei  muscles. 
(Kg.  147.) 

The  pudic^  or  nupnior  long  pudendal^ 
accompanies  the  internal  pudic  artery,  and 
supplies  the  perineum,  and  organs  of  gene- 
ration; it  divides  into  two  branches,  the 
auperior  continuing  to  the  extremity  of  the 
penis  with  the  dorsal  artery. 

The  letier  ischiatii^  escapes  from  the 
pelvis  between  the  pyriformis  muscle  and 
the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  and  divides 
into  the  in/erwr  long  pudendal  orpertnealy* 
which  winds  around  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  and  ia  distributed  to  the  integu- 
OEieDts  of  the  perineum ;  and  the  posterior 
cmicmeousy*  a  long  filament  passing  down 
the  back  of  the  £igh  and  leg,  to  hd  spent 
upon  the  integuments. 

The  great  iriatic''  is  the  largest  nerve  in 
the  body;  it  escapes  from  the  pelvis  be- 
neath the  pyrifonnis  muscle,  and  descends 
the  back  of  the  thigh  between  the  flexor 
muscles ;  about  one-third  above  the  knee, 
it  divides  into  two  large  branches,  called 
peroneal  and  poplitecd. 

The  popiteal^  descends  through  the  pop- 
liteal space,  giving  off  numerous  muscular 
and  cutaneous  branches,  one  of  which,  the 
external  or  short  saphenous  nerve,  ^  is  joined 
by  the  internal  peroneo-cutaneous  nerve," 
and  becomes  superficial  near  the  ankle ;  it 
then  passes  behind  the  external  malleolus, 
and  supplies  the  skin,  external  malleolus, 
and  the  foot. 

ThepotUrior  tibial*  is  a  continuation  of 
the  popliteal,  descending  the  back  of  the  leg 
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in  company  with  the  posterior  tibial  artery ;  it  is  finally  distriboted 
upon  the  sole  of  the  foot  by  two  branches  called  the  external  and  in- 
temal  plantar  nerves. 

The  internal  plantar  is  the  larger,  and  is  distributed  to  the  fiisty 
second,  and  third  toes,  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  fourth. 

The  external  plantar  is  distributed  to  the  little  toe,  and  the  outer 
idde  of  the  next  toe. 

The  plantar  nerves  are  distributed  to  the  toes  upon  the  same  plan 
as  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves  are  to  the  fingers. 

The  peroneal  nerve  extends  towards  the  head  of  the  fibula,  patting 
between  the  external  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  and  the  outer 
part  of  the  external  head  of  the  gastrocnemius.  It  gives  off  the  follow- 
ing cutaneous  branches,  and  then  divides  into  the  extarnal  peroneal 
and  anterior  tibial.  The  internal  peron^efxutaneoui  is  the  largest 
cutaneous  branch ;  it  joins  with  the  external  saphenous  or  communis 
cans  tihtce. 

The  external  peroneo^utaneous  is  distributed  to  the  skin  aloDg  the 
fibula. 

The  external  peroneal  passes  down  the  fibular  side  of  the  leg, 
through  the  peroneus  longus  muscle,  and  becoming  superficial  in  the 
lower  third  of  the  leg,  perforates  the  crural  fascia,  and  is  distributed 
to  the  integuments  of  the  foot  and  ankle. 

The  anterior  tibial  descends  in  front  of  the  interosseous  ligamenty 
in  company  with  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
muscles  of  the  leg,  and  to  the  muscles  and  skin  upon  the  foot 

SYMPATHETIC  NERVE. 

The  sympathetic  system  consists  of  two  chains  of  ganglia,  united  to 
each  other  and  to  the  cranial  and  spinal  nerves.  Each  ganglion  may 
be  considered  as  a  distinct  nervous  centre,  and  is  placed  oppoftite  the 
intervertebral  space.  |Jhe  two  sides  of  the  sympathetic  system  are 
united  in  the  head  by  the  ganglion  of  Bibcs,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  origin  of  the  sympathetic  nerve.  There  is  also  a  ganglion  in 
the  median  line  of  the  coccyx,  whereby  the  two  lateral  halves  ci  the 
sympathetic  are  united  below. 

It  is  distributed  in  connexion  with  all  the  other  nerves  of  the  body, 
and  by  means  of  plexuses  supplies  all  the  internal  organs;  these 
plexuses  take  the  name  of  the  artery  with  whioh  they  are  oonnected, 
or  of  the  organ  to  which  they  are  distriboted. 

The  cranial  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  are  five  in  number,  vis. : 

The  ganglion  of  RiheSy^  which  is  small,  and  situated  upon  the  ante- 
rior communicating  artery;  a  filament  of  it'  joins  the  sixth  nerve,'  which 
communicates  with  the  carotid  plexus.'  The  carotid  plex^is  surrounds 
the  carotid  artery  in  the  carotid  canal,  and  frequently  contains  a  gan- 
glion culled  after  Laumonier.  This  plexus  is  joined  by  the  deep 
pftrouH  branch  of  the  vidian  nerve,  and  was  formerly  considered  the 
origin  of  the  sympathetic. 
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The  Unticular  ganglion^  is  small  and  flattened,  reposing  between 
the  optic  nerve  and  the  external  rectus  muscle.  This  ganglion  com- 
municates with  a  branch  of  the  nasal  nerve/  and  a  branch  of  the  third, 
called  ciliary;*  a  small  filament^  passes  from  this  ganglion  to  join  the 
carotid  plexus. 

The  ipheno-palatine  ganglion  is  called  also  MeckeV$  ganglion.* 
From  this  are  given  off  the  vidian  nerve,  *^  the  deep  petrous  branch  of 
which  joins  the  carotid  plexus,  as  has  been  mentioned,  and  the  super- 
ficial petroos,**  which  enters  the  hiatus  Fallopii,  and  emerging  at  the 
Olaseiian  fissure  as  the  chorda  tynipani,''  descends  in  connexion  with 
the  gustatory  nerve**  to  join  the  mbmaxillary  ganylion. 

The  ganfflton  o/Meckd  communicates  with  the  superior  maxillary 
nerve  by  means  of  its  two  ascending  branches,  called  pteryga-pala- 
tme.^  One  of  its  spheno-palatine  branches,'*  called  naso-palatine,'* 
joins  its  fellow  in  the  foramen  incisivum,  to  form  the  ganglion  of 
Gloquet,*  or  naso-palatine  ganglion.  Its  descending  branches"  supply 
the  palato,  gums,  and  fauces. 

The  otic  ganglion  (Arnold's),  is  a  small  oval  ganglion,  adhering  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  below  the  foramen 
ovale;  it  sends  branches  of  communication  to  the  superior  and  infe- 
rior maxillary,  to  the  vidian  and  t}  mpanic  nerves,  and  it  also  supplies 
the  tonsor  tympani  and  the  tensor  palati  muscles. 

OIBVICAL    OAHOLIA 

Are  thi«e  in  number.  ThefirtO  (Fig.  149)  is  a  long,  gray,  spindle- 
shaped  ganglion,  extending  to  the  lower  border  of  the  third  cervical 
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vertebra,  behind  tbe  sheath  of  the  vessels  of  the  neck.  Its  braDches 
are  numerous,  and  some  are  very  soft,  hence  termed  nervi  moUes. 
Thej  oommunicate  with  the  anterior  trunks^  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  cervical  nerves;  and  bv  an  ascending  branch'  with  the  carotid 
plexus,  and  by  a  descending  branch'  with  the  second  cervical  ganglion, 
its  internal  branchee^  join  the  facial,  eighth,  and  ninth  nerves,  and 
the  pharyngeal  plexus.  A  number  of  branches  join  to  form  the  fiipe- 
rior  cardiac  nerve/  which  descends  behind  the  vessels  and  joins  the 
cardiac  plexus. 

The  middle  cervical  ganglion  is  usually  small,  and  sometimes  want- 
ing.    It  rests  upon  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  in  front  of  the  fifth  or 
sixth  cervical  vertebra.     It  is  often  called  the  thyroid  ganglion.     Its 
branches  join  the  superior  and  inferior  cervical  ganglia,  and  the  ante- 
rior trunks  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
Fig.  149.  cervical  nerves;  it  also  sends  the  middle 

cardiac  nerve"^  to  join  the  cardiac  plexus. 
Tbe  inferior  cervical  ganglion  is  larger 
than  the  last,  and  ia  situated  in  front  of 
the  root  of  the  transverse  process  of  the 
seventh  cervical  vertebra.  Its  filaments 
join  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cervical 
nerves,  and  also  form  the  inferior  cardiac 
nerve,  which  joins  the  middle  cardiac  nerve 
and  the  cardiac  plexus. 

The  cardiac  plexus  is  situated  behind 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  upon  the  bifurcation 
of  the  trachea.  Its  branches,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  par  vagum  and  descendens 
noni,  form  the  anterior  and  posterior  car- 
diac plexuses ;  from  these  plexuses  are  de- 
rived the  filaments  which  supply  the  heart 

THOEAOIO    GANQLIA. 

These  are  twelve  in  number,  situated  at 
the  intervertebral  spaces.  They  are  small 
and  connected  with  each  other,  as  well  as 
with  the  anterior  trunks  of  the  spinal 
nerves.  The  great  tplanchnic^  is  formed 
by  filaments  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth 
ganglion ;  it  descends  in  the  posterior  me- 
diastinum, and  pierces  the  diaphragm  at 
or  near  the  foramen  aorticum,  to  form  the 
semilunar  ganglion.  The  lesser  splanchnic 
nerve^*  is  formed  by  filaments  from  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  ganglia ;  it  pierces  the 
diaphragm  and  joins  the  semilunar  gang- 
lion and  the  renal  plexus. 
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The  temilynar  gavglioii}*  consists  of  a  number  of  smaller  ganglia 
formed  upon  filaments  of  the  (splanchnic  nerre  after  it  has  entered  the 
abdoroeD;  tbej  are  arranged  in  a  cresoentio  manner,'*  and  situated 
upon  the  aorta  and  cooliac  axis. 

The  9olar  plexus  is  a  network  on  the  sides  of  the  aorta,  and  extends 
as  fu-  as  the  renal  arteries.  It  is  a  number  of  filaments  connecting 
the  portions  of  the  semilunar  ganglia ;  and  from  it  proceed  smaller 
plexnsea,  which  accompany  the  large  arterial  trunks ;  thus,  the  hepatic 
plejTus  is  the  network  which  surrounds  the  hepatic  artery,  and  is  dis- 
tribnted  to  the  liver,  call-bladder,  &c.  The  tpienic  pitnu  accompanies 
the  splenic  artery  and  supplies  Uie  spleen )  thus  also,  are  distributed 
the  renal,  mesenteric,  and  other  plexuses. 

LUMBAR  AMD  SACKAL  GANGLIA. 

The  lumhar  ganglia  are  four  or  five  in  number,  which  are  united 
with  each  other  and  the  spinal  nerves.  They  form  a  plexus  upon  the 
aorta,  which  receives  filaments  from  the  solar  and  hypogastric  plexuses. 

The  h^pogculric  plexus^  is  formed  by  branches  of  the  lumbar  **  and 
aortic  plexuses  and  filaments  from  the  tacral  ganglia.  From  it  are 
supplied  all  the  viscera  of  the  pelvis.  The  sacral  ganglia  are  three  or 
four  in  number.  The  last  is  called  impar  ^  or  azygoSy  and  is  situated 
in  the  median  line  of  the  coccyx,  and  constitutes  the  terminating 
ganglion  of  the  sympathetic. 


SECTION   VII. 

ORGANS   OF   SENSE. 

NOSE. 


The  nose  consists  of  two  portions,  an  external 
projection  upon  the  &ce,  and  an  internal  cavity. 

The  external  portion  is  formed  by  the  nasal 
processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  bones,  the 
nasal  bones,' and  by  five  cartilages,  two  of  which 
are  placed  upon  either  side  and  one  in  the 
middle.  The  cartilaginous  teptum  is  placed  in 
the  median  line ;'  it  is  thick,  flat,  and  triangular, 
uniting  by  its  superior  edge  with  the  ethmoid, 
and  by  its  inferior  edge  with  the  vomer.  Its 
anterior  edge  unites  with  the  lateral  and  alar 
cartilages.  It  frequently  deviates  from  the  me- 
dian line.  The  lateral  cartilages'  are  triangular, 
one  being  placed  on  either  side,  attached  above 
and  behind  to  the  bone,  in  front  with  the  septum, 
and  below  with  the  alar  cartilage.    The  alar  cat- 
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tilages^  are  two  in  nnmber;  they  form  the  lower  portion  of  the  nose, 
and  the  opening  called  the  nostril.  It  is  an  irregular,  semi-elliptical 
cartilage,  and  has  a  number  of  small  pieces  of  cartilage  attached  to 
it,  bj  which  the  nostril  is  kept  open.  These  cartilages  are  held  to- 
gether by  a  fibrous  tissue.  The  skin  which  covers  the  noee  is  thick 
and  strong,  and  coyered  with  numerous  sebaceous  follicles,  which  are 
frequently  recognised  by  their  being  discoloured.  The  hairs  visibl 
in  the  nostril  are  termed  vibrissm. 

The  cavity  of  the  nose  is  formed  by  the  nasal  fossse.  The  roof  is 
the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  the  floor  is  the  hard  palate.  Upoo 
each  side  there  are  three  scrolls  formed  by  the  turbinate  bones.  Be- 
tween the  superior  and  middle  turbinate  bones  is  the  superior  meaius; 
between  the  middle  and  inferior  turbinate  bones  is.  the  middle  mea- 
tus; between  the  inferior  turbinate  bone  and  the  floor  of  the  nose  is 
Ihe  inferior  meatus. 

The  nose  is  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane,  called  pituitary  or  Schnei- 
deriatiy  which  is  thick,  soft,  and  red,  owing  to  its  rascularity,  and 
largely  supplied  with  nerves,  being  the  seat  of  smell.  This  membrane 
lines  the  meatuses  of  the  nose,  and  is  continuous  with  the  mucou5 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  lachrymal  canal,  Eustachian  tube,  frontal 
sinus,  and  ethmoidal  cells.  It  is  supplied  by  the  first  and  fifth  pairs 
of  nerves,  and  by  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery. 

TBI    *Y*    AMD    ITS    APPEMDAOEi. 

The  eyeball  (Fig.  151)  is  a  sphere,  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  antero- 
posteriorly,  and  rather  less  transversely.  It  is  surrounded  by  a.  fibrous 
capsule,  which  is  continuous  with  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve  behind, 
and  the  cartilages  of  the  eyelids  in  front.  All  the  muscles  of  the  ball 
of  the  eye  lie  behind  the  capsule  or  fascia,  and  perforate  it,  in  order  to 
be  inserted  into  the  sclerotic  coat. 

The  sclerotic  coat '  is  a  dense,  fibrous,  white  membrane,  thinner  in 
front,  where  it  receives  the  cornea,  than  it  is  behind,  where  it  is  per- 
forated by  the  optic  nerve.  The  circular  edge  in  contact  with  the 
cornea  is  bevelled.  The  external  surfitce  is  anteriorly  covered  by  the 
conjunctiva,  and  posteriorly  by  fat.  Its  internal  surface  is  connected 
with  the  choroid  coat.  It  is  perforated  by  numerous  small  foramina 
transmitting  arteries  and  nerves. 

The  cornea '  fills  up  the  opening  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  sclero- 
tica, and  forms  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  eyeball ;  it  is  more  con- 
vex than  the  sclerotica,  and  therefore  forms  a  projection  in  front.  It 
is  a  transparent  and  apparently  homogeneous  tissue,  but  is  in  fiict  com- 
posed of  numerous  laminss,  between  which  there  is  a  slight  quantity  of 
fluid.  It  is  covered  anteriorly  by  the  conjunctiva,' and  posteriorly  by 
the  epithelium  of  the  aqueous  humour. 

The  canal  of  Fontana  is  a  venous  sinus,  near  the  border  of  the  cornea. 

The  choroid  coat*  is  a  thin,  vascular  tunic  of  the  same  extent  as  the 
sclerotica,  with  which  it  is  in  contact  externally.     It  is  filled  with  a 
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black  oolonring  matter  ealledjngtnenhtm  ntgrum^  and  ooDsiato  princi- 
pallj  (^  arteries  and  yeina.     it  b  traversed  b^  several  nerves.    Its  in- 

Fig.  161. 


Fig.  152. 


temal  layer  is  composed  principally  of  arteries,  and  oiuled  tnfmbrana 
Ru^tchiana;  externally  it  is  composed  principally  of  veins,  called 
vasa  vorlicosa. 

The  ciliary  ligament  ^  is  a  flat,  gray,  delicate  rinf?,  at  the  jnnctioD 
of  the  cornea  and  sclerotica,  which  unites  the  external  border  of  the 
iris  and  the  ciliary  body. 

The  ciliary  hody^  is  formed  by  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cho- 
roid coat,  in  contact  with  the  ciliary  liga- 
ment, and  from  it  proceed  seventy  or  eighty 
short  folds,  called  ciliary  processes,  which 
converge  and  are  smaller  behind  than  they 
are  in  front ;  they  surround  the  lens. 

The  ciliary  muscle  is  a  small,  gray  stroo- 
tare,  behind  the  ciliary  ligament,'  and  cover- 
ing the  outside  of  the  ciliary  processes.  Its 
contraction  presses  the  lens"  towards  the 
cornea.*  (Fig,  152.) 

The  iriB  (Fig.  151)  b  a  thin,  circular 
membrane,*  consisting  of  contractile  tLi^ue, 
and  forming  a  vertical  septum  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  chambers  of  the  eye. 
It  is  perforated  nearly  in  the  centre  by  a  foramen  called  tho  pupr!^ 
which  in  foetal  life  is  closed  by  Uie  memhrana  pupillaris.  Its 
external  border  is  attached  to  the  ciliary  ligament.  The  anterior  sur- 
face is  flat,  of  a  bluish  or  brown  colour,  speckled  and  striated ;  towards 
the  p^ipil  the  colour  is  deeper.  Its  posterior  surface  (sometimes 
called  the  uvea)  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  pigmentum  nigrum, 
and  is  in  contact  with  the  ciliary  processes.  It  may  contain  a  few 
muscular  fibres  in  its  structure.     It  is  supplied  by  the  ciliary  arteries, 
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branohes  of  the  ophthalinio,  and  by  the  ciliary  Dcrrcs,  which  pass  fmm 
the  lenticular  ganglion,  through  the  choroid  coat  to  be  distributed 
upon  it. 

The  retina,*  is  a  soft,  white  membrane,  within  the  choroid  coaft^ 
and  is  considered  by  some  to  be  an  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve, 
and  by  others  as  a  distinct  nervous  structure  in  connexion  with  the 
optic  nerve.  Internally  it  is  in  contact  with  the  vitreous  humour. 
It  commences  at  the  optic  nerve,  and  terminates  anteriorly  by  a 
jagged  edge,  ealled  ora  terrcUa^  behind  the  ciliary  body.  It  is  thicker 
behind  than  it  is  in  front.  When  perfectly  fresh  it  has  a  pinkish 
tint,  and  is  semi-transparent.  Its  inner  surface  b  of  a  fibrous  charso- 
ter,  consisting  of  radiating  tubular  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve.  Its  ex- 
ternal surface  consists  of  a  finely-granulated  matrix,  interspersed  with 
very  delicate  vessels.  The  optic  nerve,  ^  enters  the  globe  of  the  eye 
on  the  inner  side  of  its  axis,  and  the  point  where  it  b  connected  with 
the  retina  is  incapable  of  vision.  Directly  in  the  axis  there  exists 
upon  the  redna  the  yellow  spot  of  Soemmering,  a  slight  elevation  with 
a  minute  perforation  in  its  summit.  The  central  art^^ry  of  the  retina 
enters  through  the  optic  nerve,  and  traversing  the  vitreous  humour, 
supplies  the  retina  and  lens. 

Memhrana  Jwcobi, — ^Is  a  thin  lamina,  existing  between  the  choroid 
and  the  retina,  consisting  of  a  number  of  club-shaped  rods,  inter- 
spersed with  transparent  cells. 

The  vitreovs  humour^  has  a  transparent,  jelly-like  appearance,  and 
is  of  a  globular  form#  It  consists  of  a  viscous  fiuid,  held  in  cells 
formed  from  the  hyaloid  membrane,  which  surrounds  it.  It  b  colour- 
less, and  its  structure  is  best  exhibited  by  freezing. 

The  canal  of  Felit,*  b  formed  between  the  bmins  of  the  hyaloid 
membrane,  and  surrounds  the  edge  of  the  lens. 

The  zone  of  Zinn,  is  a  circle  of  plaitings  upon  the  vitreous  humour, 
which  dovetail  with  the  ciliary  processes. 

The  Crystalline  km  ^  is  a  double  convex  lens,  whose  posterior  sur- 
face is  more  convex  than  its  anterior.  In  childhood  it  is  spherical, 
and  in  old  age  it  is  flattened.  It  b  transparent  and  soft,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  capsule  which  contains  a  thin  fluid,  called  liquor  Nor- 
gagni.  It  consists  of  concentric  laminae,  having  a  tendency  to  divide 
into  three  equal  segments. 

The  aquemis  humour^  is  a  transparent  fluid,  occupying  the  anterior 
and  posterior  chambers  of  the  eye,  bathing  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  cornea,  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  It  b 
from  four  to  five  grains  in  quantity.  This  is  said  to  be  secreted  by 
the  membrane  of  Demours,  which  lines  the  whole  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  chambers.  This  membrane  can  only  be  traced  upon  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  cornea. 

The  eyebrows  are  two  elevations  of  the  skin  covered  with  short, 
stiff  hairs,  protecting  the  eye  from  too  strong  a  light,  and  from  the 
perspiration  flowing  down  the  forehead;   they  materially  affect  the 
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ezpression   of  couDteoanoe.     The  space  between  the  two  is  called 
giabella. 

The  eydidt  or  palpebrw,  consist  of  skin,  muscular  fibres,  cartilage, 
and  mHOOos  membrane ;  and  when  in  contact,  leave  a  triangular  canal, 
which  passes  traDSTerselj  between  them.  Their  edges  arc  covered 
with  dUay  or  eyelashes,  which  are  short,  stiff^  curved  hairs,  protecting 
the  eyeball. 

Tanal  carttiaffet} —  Are  two  in  number.  That  of  the  upper  lid  is 
larger  thao   that  of  the 

lower;  they  are  crescen-  Fig.  168. 

tie  in  shape,  and  attached 
by  the  external  and  in- 
ternal palpebral  liga- 
ments. 

Conjunctiva* — Is  a  soft 
mucous  membrane  lining 
the  lids,  and  covering  the 
anterior  surface  of  the 
ball,  forming  a  fold  called 
ylU-a  semilunaris,  near 
the  inner  canthus.  It  is 
vascular,  and  well  sup- 
plied with  nerves. 

Meibomian  glands. — 
Are     twenty  or     thirty  *  ^     ^ 

small   yellow  thread-like 

Elands  between  the  conjunctiva  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lids, 
ischarging  by  numerous  orifices  along  the  edges  of  the  lids  a  viscid 
fluid  which  prevents  the  overflow  of  tears  at  night. 

Caruncula  lachrymalis?  —  A  small,  red  elevation,  in  the  internal 
canthus,  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat;  consisting  of  an  aggre- 
gation of  small  sebaceous  glands,  and  often  furnished  with  hairs. 

Lachrymal  ylaiid} — A  lobulated  gland,  about  the  size  of  a  filbert, 
and  of  a  light  pink  colour,  situated  in  a  fossa  on  the  roof  of  the  orbit, 
near  the  external  angular  process.  It  consists  of  two  portions,  viz., 
orbital  and  palpebral.  It  discharges  tears  by  ten  or  twelve  ducts,* 
whose  orifices  open  upon  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  thp  conjunctiva. 

Lachrymal  canals.  —  These  open  by  small  orifices,  called  puncla 
lachrymaUa^  upon  a  papilla  at  the  inner  part  of  each  lid.  The  tears 
enter  these  orifices  and  are  conveyed  along  a  bent  canal  into  the  lach- 
rymal sac. 

Timsor  tarsi. — (Fig.  154.) — Arises  from  the  os  unguis,*  and  is  in- 
serted by  two  divisions*  into  tho  orifices  of  the  lachrymal  canal.  Its 
nasal  face  adheres  to  the  lachrymal  sac.  This  is  sometimes  called 
Horner's  muscle,  though  described  by  Duverney  in  17. 

Lachrymal  sac  and  nasal  duct. — Is  a  continuous  tube  contained  in 
the  pa.Hsagr  formed  by  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary,  the 
17 
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UDguifomi;  and  inferior  turbinated  bones. 

and 
Fig.  164. 


lis  externa]  ooat  ia  fibrot/s, 
its  internal  mncons;  it  ia 
larger  above  than  it  is  below,  and 
opens  into  the  inferior  meatos  of 
the  nose.  The  mucous  lining 
forms  a  semicircular  fold  or  valve: 
The  muscles:  Levator  palp^ 
broB  supertoris.*  —  Origin^  near 
the  optic  foramen.  Jniertiony  by 
a  broad  aponeurosis  into  the 
upper  lid.  It  draws  the  lid 
upwards. 

The  four    itraight    mtuelefy 
arise  around  the  optic  foramen  ; 
and  are  inserted,  bj  tendinous  expansions,  within  a  few  lines  of  the 

cornea.     They  are  called  supe- 
Fig.  156.  rior,'  inferior,"  intemal,'^  and  ex- 

ternal." 

The  superior  oblique  muscle* 
arises  from  the  edge  of  the  optic 
foramen,  and  plays  over  a  ten- 
dinous pulley'  upon  the  orbirary 
ridge  of  the  frontal  bone ;  is  in- 
serted into  the  sclerotica  beneath, 
and  beyond  the  superior  rectus. 
The  inferior  ohligue*  arises 
from  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone ;  and  passing 
below  the  inferior  rectus,  is  inserted  beyond  it,  into  the  sclerotica. 

TBB    BAB. 

The  organ  of  hearing  is  composed  of  three  parts :  the  External 
Ear,  the  Middle  Ear  or  Tympanum,  and  the  Internal  Ear  or  Laby- 
rinth. 

The  external  ear  consists  of  twS  parts,  the  piViwa,  which  is  move- 
able upon  the  side  of  the  head,  and  the  meatus^  a  tube  leading  from  it 

The  pinna  has  a  number  of  ridges  and  hollows  upon  its  surface ; 
these  are:  a  prominent  rim  or  helix;  and  within  it  another  curved 
prominence,  the  antihcllx,  which  bifurcates  above,  so  as  to  enclose  a 
space,  called  the  scaphoid  fossa,  and  surrounds  a  deep,  capacious,  cen- 
tral cup,  the  concha.  The  space  between  the  helix  and  antihelix 
is  the  fossa  innominata.  At  the  end  of  the  helix,  in  front  of  the 
concha,  is  a  small  detached  eminence,  the  tragus,  so  named  from  its 
bearing  a  tuft  of  hair,  resembling  a  goat's  beard.  Opposite  this, 
behind  and  below  the  concha,  is  the  antitragus.  Below  is  the  pen- 
dulous lohcy  composed  of  dense  areolar  and  adipose  tissues.  The 
concha  is  imperfectly  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  part,  by  the  an- 
terior curved  extremity  of  the  helix. 
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The  ddn  of  the  pinna  is  thin,  and  contains  an  abnndanoe  of  seba- 
ceous follicles. 

The  Jibro^arttlage  is  an  oval,  elastic  plate,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  in 
which  are  several  fissures  filled  np  with  fibrous  tissue.  It  is  attached 
by  an  anterior  ligament  which  is  triangular,  broad,  and  strong,  to  the 
zygomatic  process,  and  by  the  posterior  ligament  to  the  mastoid 
Process. 

Fig.  156. 


The  muscles  which  move  the  pinna  as  a  whole  are  the  atfollrns  nvri- 
ndxy  arising  from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito-frontiiliR,  and  in- 
serted into  the  outer  side  of  the  cartilage  of  the  ear  opposite  the 
scaphoid  fossa;  the  attrahens  aurtailce,  arising  also  from  the  same 
aponeurosis  in  front  of  the  zygoma,  and  inserted  into  the  forepart  of 
the  helix ;  and  the  retrahens  auricula!,  arising  from  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess of  the  temporal  bone,  and  inserted  into  the  back  part  of  the 
concha.  There  are  also  some  small  muscles  upon  the  pinna  itself. 
The  major  helicis  is  narrow,  about  half  an  inch  long,  thin,  and  situa- 
ted at  the  arched  superior  and  anterior  part  of  the  helix ;  its  fibres 
are  vertical.  The  minor  helicis  is  very  small,  and  situated  at  the  in- 
ferior and  posterior  arch  of  the  helix.  The  tragicus  is  three-cornered, 
tolerably  thick,  with  vertical  fibres  upon  the  tragus.  The  anfitra- 
gieus  is  narrow  and  short,  and  passes  from  the  antitragicus  to  the  anti- 
helix.  The  transverstLS  auriailas  is  on  the  posterior  surface  of  tlie 
ear,  extending  from  the  convexity  of  the  concha  to  the  external  part 
of  the  antihelix.  The  dilatator  conchcB  extends  from  the  meatus  audi- 
torios  to  the  anterior  part  uf  the  tragus,  which  it  draws  forwards,  and 
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tbns  dilates  the  concha.  The  ohh'quus  auriculx  is  upon  the  iDtemal 
surface  of  the  ear,  between  the  elevations  of  the  fossa  innominata  and 
the  concha. 

The  meatm*  (Fipr*  156)  is  a  cartilaginous  and  bony  canal,  aboat 
one  inch  long,  norrow  in  the  middle,  and  curved  downwards ;  the  skin 
lining  it  is  covered  wilh  hairs,  and  glands  secreting  wax. 

Mernhrana  tympani. — ^The  drum  of  the  ear  is  a  thin,  semi-transpa 
rent,  oval  membrane,  separating  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  from 
the  external  ear.  Its  internal  surface  is  slightly  convex,  and  attached 
to  the  handle  of  the  malleus.  It  is  directed  obliquely  downwards  and 
inwards,  and  it  consists  of  three  laminao,  the  middle  of  which  is  strong 
and  fibrous,  and  attached  to  the  rim  of  the  bone.  The  external  sur- 
face is  a  continuation  of  the  cuticle,  and  the  internal  is  continuous 
with  the  mucous  membrane,  lining  the  cavity. 

The  middle  ear  or  tympanum^  is  a  small,  irregular,  bony  cavity,  in 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  bounded  in  front  by  the 
membrana  tympani.  It  is  filled  with  air,  which  enters  by  the  Eusta- 
chian tube;*  and  contains  a  chain  of  small  bones,  and  openings  into 
the  mastoid  cells.      (Fig.  IblF) 

The  internal  wall  of  the  tympanum  has  two  orifices  of  communica- 
tion with  the  internal  ear  in  the  dried  bone;  the /cncs/ra  ovalis*  (Fig. 
157),  an  opening  leading  to  the  vestibule,  and  the  fenestra  rotunda^ 
opening  into  the  cochlea;    both   of  these  are  closed  by  membrane. 

Fig.  167. 


which  prevents  the  escape  of  fluid  contained  in  these  inner  chanibon*, 
and  commiinicritcs  vibrations  to  it.  The  fenostni  ovalis  is  also  cloM'd 
l-y  the  foot-piooo  of  the  stapes       Between  the  fenestra  is^tlic 
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tory/  aD  elevation  ooiresponding  to  the  first  tarn  of  the  cochlea^  and 
farrowed  with  two  or  three  grooves*  for  the  nerves  which  form  the 
anastomosis  of  Jacobson.  The  pyramid^  is  a  small  conical  projection 
hehind  the  fenestiis  ovalis,  presenting  a  small  orifice  at  its  snnqmit, 
through  which  emerges  the  tendon  of  the  stapedius  mu^le,  which  is 
contained  within.  At  the  base  of  the  pyramid  is  an  aperture  through 
which  the  chorda  tympani"  enters  the  tvmpanam ;  thence  this  nerve 
passes  forward  between  the  handle  of  the  malleus  and  the  long  arm 
of  the  incus,  and  emerges  through  the  Glaserian  fissure.  Above  the 
pyramid  an  arched  prominence*  indicates  the  course  of  the  aqueduct 
of  FallopiuSy  close  to  the  tympanum,  and  behind  this  is  the  free  com- 
munication with  the  mastoid  cells/  At  the  upper  part  of  the  tympa- 
num b  the  cocbleariform  process,'  which  bounck  the  canal'  of  the  ten- 
sor tympani  mnscle.  Below  this  is  the  commencement  of  the  Eusta- 
chian tube,  which  is  a  straight  canal,  about  two  inches  long,  at  first 
bony,  then  cartilaginous,  and  opening  by  a  trumpet-shaped  orifice  into 
the  pharynx,  behind  the  inferior  turbinated  bone. 

The  Bones  of  the  tympanum  are  four  in  number  (Fig.  158) ;  the 
maSeuBj  or  hammer,  has  a  hcad^  sepa- 
rated by  a  neck,  from  a  handle^  which  is  Fig.  168. 
imbedded  in  the  drum  of  the  ear.     A 
slight  projection  from  the  neck,  receives 
the  insertion  of  the  tonsor  tympani  mus- ' 
de.     The  processus  gracilis  is  long  and 
thin,  and  extends  from  the  neck  forwards 
•nd  ontwards  to  enter  the  Olascrian  fis- 
sure ;  to  it  is  attached  the  laxator  tym- 
pani muscle.     A  short  conical  process 
projecting  firom  the  back  of  the  head, 
articulates  with  the  incus. 

The  Incus,  or  anvil,  resembles  a  mo- 
Uv  tooth.  Its  body  artaculatcs  with  the 
malleus.  Its  short  crus  •  •  is  directed  backwards,  and  projects  towards 
the  mastoid  cells.  Its  Jong  crus » •  has  a  hooked  apex,  which  is  bent 
inwards,  and  in  contact  with  a  small  lenticular  bone,  called  orlnculare,^ 
which  is  often  iiised  into  th^  incus. 

The  stapes  or  stirrup  has  its  base  or  foot-piece  •  fitting  the  fenestra 
ovalb ;  one  of  its  sides  is  more  curved  than  the  other,  and  its  head  is 
in  contact  with  the  orbiculare. 

The  muscles  moving  these  bones  are  the  tensor  tympani^  arising  from 
the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  from  the  Eustachian 
tube,  and  passes  through  that  canal  above  the  bony  portion  of  the  Eus- 
tachian tube,  to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  handle  of  the 
malleus,  which  it  draws  inward,  and  thus  stretehes  the  membrane  of 
the  tympanum.  The  hxator  tympani  arises  from  the  ppinous  process 
of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  passes  through  the  Glaserian  fissure,  to  be 
insertiMl  into  the  processus  gracilis  of  the  malleus.  There  is  some- 
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times  another  and  lesser  lazator  t3rmpani.  The  tftapp(7inn  arises  from 
the  interior  of  the  pyramid,  and  its  tendon  escapes  from  its  summit, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  head  of  the  stapes. 

Fig.  169. 


The  Internal  ear,  or  lahyrmth,  consists  of  a  bony  and  membranon# 
portion  ;  the  bony  labyrinth  consists  of  three  parts,  the  vestibule  (V), 
the  semicircular  canah  (S),  and  the  cochlea  (0). 

The  vestibule  is  a  small,  three-cornered  cavity,  behind  the  internal 
wnll  of  the  tympanum;  into  it  open  the  semicircular  canals,"  by  five 
orifices  behind,  and  the  cochlea,  by  a  single  one  in  front.  On  its  outer 
wall  is  the  fenestra  ovalis,"  and  on  ils  inner,  several  minute  holes, 
including  the  macula  cribrosa,  for  the  entrance  of  a  portion  of  the 
atiditory  nerve.  The  aqueduct  of  the  vestibule*'  also  penetrates  it,  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  petrous  bone.  It  also  contains  two  de- 
pressions, called  yb«»a  hemispherica  &nd /(tssa  semi-elliptica. 

The  semi-circular  canals  *»  ^  are  three  curved  cylinders  of  half  a  line 
in  diameter,  whose  extremities  open  into  the  vestibule  by  ^yq  orifices, 
each  extremity  being  expanded  like  a  fiask,  and  called  amfmlla.^  Tw€ 
of  these  canals  are  vertical,  and  one  is  horizontal.  The  cochlea  re- 
sembles a  snail-shell,  and  consists  of  a  conical  canal,  which  makes  two 
turns  and  a  half  spirally  around  an  axis  called  the  modiolus,  which  is 
a  porous  mass  of  bone,  whose  base  is  perforated  by  the  filaments  of  the 
cochlear  nerve.  The  tul^e  of  the  cochlea  is  divided  into  two  pas- 
sages by  the  lamina  spiralis,  which  terminates  at  the  apex  with  a 
hook,  e.iUed  hamvlus;  which  is  covered  by  the  cupola.  The  upper  pas> 
Hugc  of  the  canal  is  called  scala  vcslif/uJij*"  and  the  lower  is  the  sra/a 
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tympani.**  These  passages  commmiicate  by  an  opening  at  the  apex 
called  heltcofrema.  The  scala  vestibali  opens  into  the  vestibule,  and 
the  soak  tympani  opens  throngh  the  fenestra  rotunda  into  the  tym- 
panum, in  the  dried  bone.  The  a^[ueduci  of  the  cochlea  opens  by  one 
extremity  into  the  scala  tympani,  and  by  the  other  upon  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  ti^mporal  bone. 

The  mbmbbanous  labtrintu  has  the  same  shape  as  the  bony 
cavities  which  it  lines,  and  consists  of  a  delicate  membrane  composed 
of  several  kyers,  containing  the  limpid  fluid  of  Cotunnius,  and  the  two 
small  calcareous  masses  called  otoccnites. 

The  endolymph  is  the  fluid  contained  within  the  membranous  laby< 
rinth ;  the  perilymph  is  the  fluid  contained  between  the  bony  and 
membranous  labyrinths. 

The  auditory  nbbye,  orportto  moHts  of  the  7th  pair,  enters  the 
meatus  auditorius  intcmus  and  divides  into  a  vestibular  and  cochlear 
branch,  which  are  expanded  upon  the  membranous  labyrinth  and  tho 
walJs  of  the  cochlea 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 


PiiTSioiiO.iY  is  that  science  which  treats  of  the  at'tions  or  functions 
peculiar  to  living  organized  beings  during  the  continuance  of  healthy 
or  normal  life. 

These  actions,  when  they  occur  in  a  disturbed  or  irregular  manner, 
eonstitute  disease,  or  ahnormal  life;  and  become  the  subject  of  the 
science  of  Pathology.  Every  living  being  is  organized^  —  that  is, 
composed  of  different  parts  or  organs^  each  of  which  has  its  dciBnite 
Btnicture,  by  which  it  differs  from  other  parts,  and  is  capable  of  ful- 
filling a  certain  end.  The  complex  matter,  which  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  an  organized  being,  or  organiim^  is  called  organic  matter, 
and  is  obtained  by  its  proximate  analysis.  By  its  ultimate  analysis, 
this  matter  is  resolved  into  its  elementary  principles^  or  inorganic 
elements,  such  as  constitute  other  objects  in  nature. 

The  mineral  kingdom  does  not  exhibit  the  same  distinctness  and 
variety  of  structure,  in  the  component  parts  of  its  various  bodies,  nor 
is  there  any  adaptation  of  these  parts  to  separate  functions;  they  are, 
therefore,  called  unorganized  or  inorganic,  and  are,  by  chemical  ana- 
lysb,  resolved  into  those  simple  elements  which  admit  of  no  farther 
subdivision. 

Organized  bodies  are  found  in  one  of  two  states  or  conditions,  viz., 
that  of  life,  or  death.  That  of  life,  is  a  state  of  action,  or  of  capacity 
for  action.  That  of  death,  is  one  in  which  all  vital  action  has  ceased, 
and  to  which  the  disintegration  of  the  organized  body  succeeds  as  a 
natural  consequence. 

An  organized  bgdy  in  a  state  of  active  life,  exhibits  certain  pro- 
eesscs  by  which  its  growth  and  nutrition  are  provided  for,  and  which 
enable  it  to  resist  the  destructive  influence  of  surrounding  agents. 
The  object  of  these  processes,  is  to  promote  the  development,  and  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  body  itself.  The  simplest  animal  or  vege- 
table, is  an  illustration  of  this  remark. 

The  very  processes  which  denote  vital  activity,  may  be  sometimes 

temporarily  suspended,  even  in  fully-formed  animals  and  vegetables ; 

and  in  such  instances,  life  may  bo  said  to  become  dormant.     Of  tin's 

we  have  an  example  in  the  ordinary  wheel-animalcule,  whirh,  although 
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210  PHYSIOLOGY. 

apparently  killed  by  the  drying  up  of  the  fluid  in  which  it  had  beev 
immersed,  will  speedily  renew  ita  active  movements  on  being  again 
supplied  with  water. 

Organized  bodies  are  capable  of  being  resolved,  by  chemical  ana- 
lysis, into  the  inorganic  simple  elements }  but  the  list  of  substanoes 
obtained  from  this  source,  is  small  in  comparison  with  those  found  in 
the  inorganic  world,  being  only  about  eighteen.  Of  these,  four  alone, 
are  considered  essential,  viz.,  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen. 
Two,  at  least,  of  these  will  be  found  in  every  organic  compound. 
The  other  simple  substances  are  found  in  smaller  quantities,  and  are 
less  extensively  diffdsed ;  these  may  be  called  its  incidental  or  non- 
esaenfial  elements.  These  are,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  sodium, 
calcium,  potassium,  magnesium,  silicon,  aluminum,  iron,  manganese, 
fluorine,  iodine,  and  bromine ;  the  last  two  are  obtained  almost  exclu- 
sively from  marine  plants  and  animals. 

INCIDENTAL  ELEMENTS. 

Chlorine. — Chlorine  does  not  exist  free  in  organic  natnre,  but  only 
in  combination  with  metallic  bases,  or  with  hydrogen.  The  chloride 
of  sodium,  or  common  salt,  is  a  constituent  of  the  animal  fluids,  and 
in  certain  classes  of  animals  must  be  regarded  as  essential  to  life, 
because  it  is  the  source  of  muriatic  or  hydrochloric  acid,  the  presence 
of  which  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  their  digestion. 

Iodine.  —  Iodine  exists  in  sponges ;  and  has  been  detected  in  the 
oyster  and  other  marine  molluscs. 

Bromine,  —  Has  been  found  in  marine  plants,  and  in  the  ashes  of 
at  least  one  animal,  the  janthina  violacea,  one  of  the  testaceous 
molluscs. 

Fluorine.  —  Fluorine  exists,  combined  with  lime,  in  the  bones  and 
teeth  of  animals.  It  has  been  found  also  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
to  a  sufficient  extent  to  account  for  its  existence  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

Sulphur. — The  sulphates  are  among  the  salts  met  with  in  the  ana- 
lysis of  vegetable  tissues ;  and  sulphur  is  particularly  found  in  some 
orders  of  plants,  as  the  cruciferous  family  and  the  lichens.  In  the 
cruciferous  plants — such  as  the  ccleworts — the  presence  of  sulphur  is 
indicated  by  the  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  given  off  during 
their  decomposition. 

Pho9fphorus. — Phosphorus  hardly  exists  free  in  any  part  of  natnro 
The  salts  which  its  acid  combinations  with  oxygen  form,  are  widely 
spread  through  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  appear  to  have  im- 
portant offices  assigned  to  them  in  the  economy  of  organic  life. 

In  the  animal  kingdom  phosphates  make  a  prominent  figure  among 
its  saline  constituents.  It  has  even  been  believed  of  late  that  uncom- 
bined  phosphorus  exists  in  the  animal  body,  as  in  albumen  and  fibrine. 

If  the  phosphates  in  the  human  body  amount  to  about  one-fifth 
part  of  its  weigiit,  as  indicated  by  some  calculations,  then  every  human 
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body  must  contain  several  pounds  of  phoepboms.  Tbe  pbosphates, 
and  particnlarly  the  phoephate  of  lime,  are  tbe  cbief  bard  materials 
of  tbe  bonea  in  yertebrated  animals,  the  carhonate  of  lime  being  in 
very  inferior  pix>portion.  In  the  true  shells,  as  in  tbose  of  the  crus- 
iaoeons  mollnacs,  or  testaceous  animals,  there  appear  to  be  no  phos- 
phates, the  hard  snbstanoe  being  almost  entirely  carbonate  of  lime ; 
but  in  the  tme  cmstaceons  animals ;  as  in  the  shells  of  the  lobster, 
crah,  and  crayfish,  there  is  both  phospbate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  the  latter  predominating.  In  egg-shells  there  is  a  portion  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  while  the  predominating  constituent  is  tbe  carbo- 
nate  of  lime.  The  hone,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  cuttle-fish,  contains 
no  phosphate  of  lime.  In  the  zoophytes  the  composition  of  the  in- 
durated part  varies  in  different  animals.  Madrepore  consiste  entirely 
of  carhonate  of  lime,  witbout  phosphate ;  and  ibe  red  coral  yields  a 
little  phosphate  of  lime.  In  the  higber  animals  phosphates  are  found 
generally  throughout  the  fluids  and  soft  parts,  as  well  as  in  the 
skeleton. 

SUicony  or  Siltcfwn,  —  8ilica,  or  silicic  acid,  is  found  in  small  pro- 
portion throughout  the  oi^niaed  kingdoms  of  nature.  In  the  animal 
kingdom  it  is  met  with,  in  trifling  quantity,  chiefly  in  the  bones  and 
In  the  nrine.  In  tbe  vegetable  kingdom  it  performs  the  important 
office  of  imparting  strength  to  the  stem,  as  in  grasses,  so  as  to  enable 
ihem  to  support  tbe  weight  of  the  grain.  In  the  stem  of  the  equise- 
taoea,  or  horbe-tails,  the  silica  is  seen  to  be  disposed  in  a  CTystalline 
snrangement.  In  the  bamboos  of  the  East  Indies  there  occurs  a 
deposit  of  pure  silica  in  considerahle  masses,  to  which  tbe  name  ^<  Taba- 
shen^'  IS  given,  and  to  which  various  mystical  properties  are  ascribed. 
Potcusium. — The  ashes  of  trees  and  of  herbaceous  plants  growing 
elsewhere  than  on  the  sea-shore,  contain  the  carbonate  of  potassa ;  and 
mch  is  the  sufficient  proof  of  the  existence  of  potassium  generally 
throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

In  the  animal  kingdom  potassinm  is  not  found  so  extensively 
difiused.  Salts  of  potossa  exist  in  some  of  the  fluids  of  the  human 
body,  as  in  the  hlood,  the  milk,  the  urine.  The  same  salts  are  abund- 
ant in  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals ;  that  is,  tbe  excess  of  potassa 
received  with  vegetable  food  is  thrown  oiOF  by  the  urine. 

Sodium,  —  Soda  is  more  particularly  the  alkali  of  tbe  animal  king- 
dom. Besides  the  chloride  of  sodium,  widely  diflnsed,  as  already 
mentioned,  in  the  animal  kingdom,  the  sulphate  of  soda,  phosphate 
of  soda,  and  various  oomhinations  of  soda  with  tbe  organic  acids,  are 
met  with,  particularly  in  the  animal  fluids. 

Calcium, — ^Lime,  or  the  oxide  of  calcium,  exists  widely  spread  in 
oiganixed  nature.  In  the  vegeteble  kingdom  the  salts  of  lime  cvcry- 
irhere  exist  in  minute  proportion,  while  in  the  animal  kingdom  tbe^e 
salts  accumulate  so  as  to  obtain  a  particular  prominence,  as  has  been 
already  indicated  under  the  head  of  phosphorus. 
Magnesium.  —  Magnesia,  or  tbe  oxide  of  magnesium,  exists  much 
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more  sparingly  than  lime  in  organic  nature.  Phosphate  of  magnoeaa 
Is  a  salt  of  oontinual  recurrence  in  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  parts 
of  vegetables.  Thus,  in  the  ashes  of  wheat,  rye,  beans,  and  pease, 
the  phosphate  of  magnesia  exists  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  alao 
occurs  in  the  human  blood,  and  in  the  bonea. 

Iron.  —  Iron  appears  to  possess  important  offices  in  organic  natme. 
Itfi  oxide  exists,  combined  with  phosphoric  acid,  in  such  aeeda  as 
wheat,  rye,  aud  pease;  and  the  oxide  is  discoverable  in  the  ashea  of 
various  kinds  of  wood,  —  for  example,  in  the  ashes  of  fir-wood,  the 
oxide  has  been  found  to  the  extent  of  22*8  per  cent.  In  the  animal 
kingdom  iron  is  a  universal  constituent  of  the  blood. 

Manganese, — Manganese  is  found  in  the  analysis  of  various  woods, 
and  also  in  the  human  hair. 

Between  these  elementary  substances  and  the  organized  animals,  or 
vegetable  structure,  there  exists  a  ckss  of  compounds,  called  proxi- 
mate principles,  or  organic  compounds,  or  organizahle  substances. 
These  are  obtained  in  the  first  stage  of  chemical  analysis  of  the  various 
animal  and  vegetable  tissues,  and  may  be  resolved  by  further  analysis 
into  their  simple  elements.  For  example,  by  the  first  analysis  of 
muscle,  we  obtain  the  proximcUe  prindple,  called  fhrine,  which  is  its 
chief  constituent ;  subsequently,  by  the  analysis  of  fibrvne,  we  obtain 
the  simple  elements,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  sulphur, 
in  certain  proportions.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  by  synthesis,  the  inor- 
ganic elements  will  produce  the  organic  compound  fibrine ;  from  which 
again,  the  organic  structwre,  muscle,  is  obtained.  This,  however,  has 
never  been  effected  in  the  laboratory,  but  solely  in  the  living  body. 
As  the  proximate  elements  are  made  up  of  ultimate  elements,  so  the 
solid  texture  and  fluids  of  organic  bodies  are  composed  by  the  union 
of  the  proximate  elements.  By  the  union  of  textures,  organs  are 
formed  \  by  the  union  of  organs,  the  body  itself  is  framed. 

The  true  proximate  principles  are  those  substances  which  are  first 
obtained  by  the  analysis  of  the  organized  textures ;  such  are,  gluten, 
starch,  and  lignine,  from  the  vegetable;  and  albumen,  caseine,  or 
fibrine,  from  the  animal  textures.  From  these  again  are  derived  a 
great  variety  of  products  by  various  processes,  owing  to  the  tendency 
which  their  elements  have  to  form  new  combinations.  For  example : 
by  boiling  starch  in  dilute  acids,  it  becomes  converted  into  a  kind  of 
gum,  and  starch-sugar.  A  large  class  of  organic  compounds  is  thus 
formed,  which  it  seems  proper  to  distinguish  from  the  true  proximate 
principles,  under  the  name  of  secondary  organic  compounds. 

In  analyzing  both  the  primary  and  secondary  organic  elements,  they 
are  found,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  be  composed  of  three  or  four 
essential  elements;  although  in  the  secondary  organic  products  of  the 
vegetable  clai^,  we  meet  a  few  instances  of  binary  compounds  of 
simple  elements. 

Wben  an  organic  substance,  which  is  so  constructed  as  to  form  part 
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of  a  living  orgaDisiDy  is  examined,  it  is  found  to  possess  some  very 
distinctive  characters.  It  contains  water  in  considerable  proportion ; 
its  form  is  more  or  less  rounded,  and  free  from  angularity,  and  it  is 
never  crystalliied.  When  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  possess  con- 
siderable hardness,  the  amount  of  water  is  small,  and  an  inorganic 
material  is  combined  with  the  organic  matter,  as  the  phosphate  of 
lime  with  gelatine  in  bones,  or  the  silez  with  the  epidermic  tissues,  in 
plants. 

An  organised  body  is  composed  of  parts  which  differ  from  each 
other  in  structure  and  function ;  it  may  be  subdivided  into  a  series  of 
textures,  each  diffsring  from  the  others  in  physical  and  vital  proper- 
ties. When  a  great  variety  of  textures  exist  in  an  animal,  it  is  an 
indication  of  a  high  degree  of  organization. 

The  simplest  and  most  elementary  organic  form,  is  that  of  a  cell 
containing   another  within  it  (nucleus),  which 
a^in    contains    a   granular  body   (nucleolus),  ^*fr  ^^^* 

(Fig.  160.)  This  appears  to  be  the  primary 
form  which  organic  matter  takes  as  it  passes 
from  a  condition  of  a  proximate  principle  to 
that  of  an  organized  structure. 

In  some  animals  and  vegetables,  the  whole 
body  is  composed  of  cells  of  this  kind,  and  in 
the  development  of  the  embryo,  all  the  tissues, 
however  dissimilar,  are  composed  of  cells  which 
are  afterwards  metamorphosed  into  the  various  structures  that  make 
up  the  perfect  being. 

Every  organized  body  has  a  definite  form  and  size ;  it  has  also  its 
ori^Q  from  parents,  and  has  an  allotted  time  to  live ;  and  after  death 
it  passes  by  decomposition  into  the  simpler  combinations  of  the  inor- 
ganic elements. 

Organized  bodies  grow  by  materials  which  are  deposited  within,  and 
carried  to  the  different  parts  of  the  structure  by  a  vital  process.  They 
have  also  the  power  of  repairing  parts  lost  either  by  injury  or  discai<e. 
Parts  that  have  been  removed,  may  be  replaced  by  a  process  of  growth 
in  the  plant  or  animal,  and  this  process  is  the  more  energetic  in  pro- 
portion as  the  structure  of  the  organized  body  is  more  simple.  The 
part  that  has  been  separated,  however,  in  the  higher  orders,  perishes ; 
but  in  the  lower  orders,  it  oftien  happens  that  the  severed  portion  be- 
comes a  new  and  independent  being,  as  is  the  case  with  the  hydra,  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  with  certain  members  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  cuttings  of  which  will  often  produce  a  similar  plant  to  that 
from  which  it  was  taken. 

Organized  bodies  have  the  power  of  appropriating  or  assimilating 
to  their  own  textures,  other  substances,  both  organic  and  inorganic. 
By  virtue  of  this  process,  plants  and  animals  are  continually  adding 
to  themselves  new  materials  by  which  they  are  nourished.  Plants  de- 
rive their  nourishment  from  the  inorganic  world,  from  the  excretions 
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of  animals,  and  from  decaying  organio  matter.  Animals,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  be  nourished  only  by  organic  matter,  either  animal  or  vege- 
table. Both  possess  the  power  of  re-arranging  the  constituents  of 
these  substances  into  forms  identical  with  those  of  the  elements  of 
their  various  tissues. 

But  whilst  new  matter  is  being  deposited,  the  old  particles  must  be 
thrown  off,  otherwise  the  growth  would  be  unlimited ;  and  if  excre- 
tion alone  went  on,  disorganization  would  very  soon  occur.  In  both 
operations,  new  combinations  are  continually  taking  place,  as  it  were, 
in  opposite  directions;  in  the  one,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex  or- 
ganized parts ;  in  the  other,  from  the  complex  constituents  of  the  tex- 
tures to  the  simple  organic  or  inorganic  compounds. 

From  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  a  great 
variety  of  products  results.  This  decomposition  is  of  two  kinds,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  of  fermentation  and  pvtre/aciion  ;  the  former 
term  has  been  limited  by  Liebig  to  the  decomposition  of  substances 
devoid  of  nitrogen,  and  the  latter  to  that  of  azotized  substances.  The 
products  of  this  decomposition  are  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  (which 
partly  escape  in  a  free  state),  water,  carbonic  acid,  carburettcd  hy- 
drogen, defiant  gas,  ammonia,  cyanogen,  prussic  acid,  phosphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  hydrosulphuric  acid ;  while  in  some  cases  the  elements 
reunite  in  different  proportions,  so  as  to  form  a  new  organic  compound, 
as  in  the  production  of  sugar  from  storch  in  the  saccharine  fermentar 
tion.  Sometimes  from  one  organic  substance  two  new  compounds  are 
generated,  one  organic,  the  other  inorganic;  as  in  vinous  fermentation, 
during  which  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol  are  formed  from  sugar. 

The  conditions  more  or  less  necessary  for  the  spontaneous  decompo- 
sition of  organic  matter,  are  moisture,  the  access  of  atmospheric  air, 
and  a  certain  temperature.  The  first  and  last  arc  always  necessary, 
the  second  not  invariably. 

The  gaseous  products  of  the  decomposition  of  animal  matter,  and 
of  the  human  body  in  particular,  are  carbonic  acid,  sometimes  nitro- 
gen, hydrogen,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
ammonia.     Acetic  acid  is  also  formed,  and  sometimes  nitric  acid. 

By  contrasting  the  characters  of  organized  bodies  as  described,  with 
those  of  the  inorganic  world,  the  distinction  between  the  two  may  be 
seen.  Inorganic  bodies  are  either  aeriform,  liquid,  or  solid;  they  are 
irregular  in  shape,  and  generally  angular.  No  distinction  of  parts  or 
organs  is  to  be  found  in  the  mineral  substance;  its  minutest  fragment 
is  in  every  respect  of  the  same  nature  as  the  largest  mass.  Inorganic 
bodies  arc  unlimited  in  size  and  duration,  continuing  for  ages  without 
augmentation  or  waste,  provided  no  mechanical  or  chemical  agent  be 
brought  to  act  upon  them.  There  is  in  them  no  growth  from  internal 
deposition ;  they  increase,  if  at  all,  by  particles  deposited  without  ^ 
there  is  no  power  of  reproducing  themselves,  or  repairing  lost  parts, 
no  excretion,  no  assimilation.  The  constant  round  of  actions  wit- 
nessed in  the  living  organized  structure,  and  which  is  called  It/f,  in 
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them  is  waothig.  The  affinities  of  their  oomponent  elements  being 
satisfied,  all  remainn  at  rest.  Change  is  the  exception ;  rest  the  law. 
Whilst  in  organized  bodies,  rest  is  the  exception,  change  the  law. 

BTSTINOTIONS  BETWEEN  ANIMALS  AND  YBOETABLES. 

Under  the  head  of  organized  bodies  are  included  both  animals  and 
▼cji^etablee ;  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  point  ont  some  of  the  cha- 
racteristic differences  between  these  two  kingdoms.  Development, 
growth,  excitability,  propagation,  and  decay  are  the  general  phenomena 
and  properties  of  all  organized  bodies,  and  are  the  results  of  organiza- 
tion ;  bat  there  are  other  properties  peculiar  to  animals,  which  may 
therefore  be  termed  animal,  in  contra-distinction  to  the  general  organic 
properties;  these  are  sensation  and  voluntary  motion.  Plants,  it  is 
true,  are  not  entirely  destitute  of  motion;  their  organization  is  attended 
with  internal  motions,  such  as  the  circulation  of  the  sap;  moreover, 
they  turn  spontaneously  to  the  light;  their  roots  seek  the  most  nutri- 
tions soil,  and  some  even  perform  evident  movements  which  seem  to 
he  spontaneous,  as  if  they  indicated  sensibility.  Such  movements  are 
seen  in  the  sensitive  plant  and  in  the  Venus'  fly-trap.  These,  how- 
ever, are  strictly  organicy  and  result  from  physical  changes  produced 
directly  in  the  part  impressed.  Plants  are  irritable  but  not  sensible. 
Irritability  must  not  be  confounded  with  sensibility.  Plants  cannot  be 
said  to  possess  sensibility  unless  they  manifest  consciousness. 

The  presence  of  a  stomach  is  another  characteristic  of  animals.  This 
may  be  a  mere  result,  however,  of  the  nature  of  their  food.  Vegeta- 
bles obtaining  their  food  in  a  liquid  or  gaseous  form,  do  not  require  a 
cavity  for  its  reception.  The  only  instance  in  which  such  an  organ 
may  be  supposed  to  exist  is  in  the  case  of  the  pitcher-plant,  in  which 
the  leaves  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  cavities  for  the  retention  and 
solution  of  the  bodies  of  insects ;  the  dissolved  food  is  then  absorbed 
into  the  plant. 

Animals,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  live  on  inorganic  materials ;  they 
can  only  employ  them  as  food  after  they  have  been  united  into  certain 
peculiar  organic  compounds.  Now,  as  they  cannot  incorporate  any 
alimentary  substances  into  their  own  tissues  until  they  have  been 
reduced  into  a  fluid  form,  they  require  a  cavity,  the  stomach,  to  eficct 
this  reduction. 

Another  diflerence  is  observed  in  the  manner  in  which  the  first  de- 
velopment of  the  germ  takes  place.  The  first  nisus  of  animal  develop- 
ment is  towards  the  fbrmation  of  a  stomach,  for  the  internal  reception 
and  digestion  of  food;  whilst  the  first  processes  of  vegetable  evolution 
tend  to  the  production  of  a  leaf-like  membrane,  which,  like  the  perma- 
nent/rem  J  of  the  lower  classes  of  plants,  absorbs  nourishment  by  its 
expanded  surface  only.  The  seed  of  the  plant  and  the  egg  of  the 
animal  consist  principally  of  a  store  of  nourishment  prepared  by  the 
parent  for  the  supply  of  the  germ,  which  is  introduced  into  the  midst 
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of  it.  In  both  instances,  the  first  development  of  the  germ  is  into  a 
membranous  expansion,  which  absorbs  the  alimentary  materials  with 
which  it  is  in  contact,  and  prepares  it  for  the  nourishment  of  the  era- 
brjonic  structure.  In  plants,  this  n^^mbranous  expansion  absorbs  by 
its  oiUer  surface  only,  which  is  applied  to  the  albumen  of  the  seed.  In 
animals,  the  expansion  is  developed  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  surrounds 
the  albumen,  inclosing  it  in  a  sac,  of  which  the  inner  surface  only  is 
concerned  in  absorption,  and  becomes  the  temporary  stomach  of  the 
embryonic  structure. 

The  circulation  is  much  more  simple  in  plants  than  in  animals,  and 
is,  in  them,  never  provided  with  a  special  organ  for  the  distributioD 
of  the  sap ;  they  have  no  heart. 

The  function  of  respiration  has  usually  been  enumerated  amon^  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  animals  and  plants,  it  being  supposed  that 
oxygen  is  absorbed  and  carbonic  acid  evolved  by  the  former,  and  m 
converse  change  effected  in  the  surrounding  air  by  the  latter.  Thin, 
however,  is  not  correct,  the  products  and  process  of  respiration  being 
the  same  in  both ;  whilst  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  and  eliminir 
tion  of  oxygen  which  take  place  only  in  day-light,  is  much  more  analo- 
gous to  the  digestion  of  animals.  Lastly,  plants  having  only  one  mode 
of  manifesting  life,  namely,  by  vegetation,  do  not  require  manifold 
organs  in  addition  to  their  roots,  stem,  and  leaves,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  organs  of  fructification,  present  merely  a  repetition  of  per- 
fectly similar  parts,  in  all  of  which  the  simple  relation  of  branches  to 
leaves  is  the  same,  and  even  the  sexual  organs  are  evidently  allied  to 
the  leaves,  and  in  some  cases  are  transformed  into  them.  In  animals, 
on  the  contrary,  the  reciprocal  action  of  circulation,  respiration,  and 
the  nervous  system  is  actually  necessary  to  life.  The  respiratory  move- 
ments are  dependent  on  nervous  influence;  but  the  nerves  do  not 
exert  this  influence  unless  supplied  with  blood  which  has  been  aerated 
in  the  lungs ;  and  the  blood  again  is  not  sent  to  the  different  organs, 
and  therefore  not  to  the  nerves,  unless  the  contractions  of  the  heart 
are  performed ;  while  the  heart  in  its  turn  is  dependent  on  the  influ- 
ence of  arterial  blood  and  the  nerves.  The  brain,  heart,  and  lungs, 
therefore,  may  be  likened  to  the  main  wheels  of  the  animal  machine, 
each  acting  on  the  other,  and  all  set  in  motion  by  the  change  of  mate- 
rial which  takes  place  in  respiration. 

ELEMENTARY  PARTS  OF  ANIMAL  STRUCTURE. 

The  animal  body  is  composed  o^  fluids  and  solids.  The  former 
constitute  the  blood,  chyle,  lymph,  and  the  secretions  of  the  various 
glands ;  the  latter,  the  various  textures  and  viscera.  The  proportion 
of  fluids  far  exceeds  that  of  solids,  though  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
form  a  positive  estimate.  Richerand  says  they  are  in  the  proportion 
of  six  to  one ;  Chaussier  of  nine  to  one.  The  latter  found  that  a  dead 
body  which  weighed  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  after  desiccation 
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in  an  oven  weighed  only  twelve.  Blumenbach  pofisessed  the  entire 
perfectly  dry  mummj  of  a  Guanchey  which  with  all  the  moacles  and 
vifeCCTa,  weighed  only  seven  ponnds  and  a  half. 

Water  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  oonstitaents  of  the 
human  body ;  it  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  all  the  fluids, 
and  gives  flexibility  and  softness  to  the  varioas  solid  textures.  It  is 
also  a  solvent  of  many  organic  matters,  and  either  in  solution,  or  sus- 
pension, serves  to  carry  them  to  the  various  textures  and  organs.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  amount  of  water  contained  in  an  oi^nized  struc- 
ture bears  a  proportion  to  its  vital  activity,  though,  of  course,  there 
arc  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  there  exists  between  the  inorganic 
elements  and  the  organised  animal  or  vegetable  structure  a  class  of 
compounds  csWed  proximate  prinviplesy  and  that  from  these  a  great 
variety  of  products  could  be  obtained,  owing  to  the  tendency  which 
their  elements  have  to  form  new  combinationn,  and  that  these  latter 
were  called  tecondary  organic  compt/uncfs.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits these  two  classes  of  substances. 

yaftxiMATi  nnoriB.  secondary  oeoaxic  compovhm. 

Albamen.  ^  Urea.  1  ,    ^       . 

Fibrine.     I  Componnds  of  proteine.    Uric  or  lithic  bcM.    j    °        un  e. 

Oaseine.    J  Choleetearine :  in  the  bile. 

Gelatine.  Biliary,  matters. 

Chondrine.  Pepeiae:  in  the  gabtric  juice. 

Olexoe.  Sugar  of  niilk. 

Stearine.  Lactic  acid. 

Margarine.  (Kreatine. 

H  sematoaine.  Kreatinine. ) 
Gioboline.  ( TWcf  and  Bowman, ) 

Albumen.  —  Exists  in  two  forms,  Jluid  and  concrete.  In  the  latter 
form,  when  pure,  it  is  perfectly  white;  hence  its  name  (albus,  white) ; 
it  is  found  solid  in  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  nerves,  and  in  tho 
mucous  membranes,  which  are  thence  called  albuminous  tissues.  It 
is  fluid  in  the  serum  of  the  blood,  the  lymph  and  chyle,  and  in  many 
of  the  secretions.  It  is  coagulable  by  heat,  acids,  and  corrosive  subli- 
mate, but  not  spontaneously, 

Fihrine  is  found  in  solution  in  the  chyle,  lymph,  and  blood.  It  is 
the  basis  of  the  muscles,  in  which  it  is  found  in  a  solid  form.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  abundant  of  the  animal  substances.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained by  stirring  blood  as  it  is  flowing,  or  by  washing  a  clot  in  clean 
water  so  as  to  dissolve  out  the  colouring  matter. 

ilbrine  is  white,  solid,  flexible,  and  slightly  elastic;  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  acids,  but  soluble  in  caustic  potassa.  Chemically 
speaking,  fibrine  does  not  diflier  essentially  from  albumen.  Physio- 
logically, the  great  variation  lies  in  the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the 
fibrioe,  and  when  coagulated  it  is  found  to  possess  a  definite  fibrous 
arrangement,  the  fibres  crossing  each  other  in  every  direction. 
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Fibrine  is  by  some  regarded  as  the  pljistic  element  of  the  blood,  and 
with  the  serum  constitutes  the  liq.  sanguinis ;  it  forms  the  bufij  coat  of 
the  bloody  and  is  found  in  those  exudations  which  take  place  either  in 

inflammation,  or  from  a  pecu- 
Fig.  161.  liar  formative  action,  destioed 

to  repair  an  old  tissue,  or  pro- 
duce a  new  one;  under  th««e 
circumstances,  it  is  often  callod 
coagnlahle  lymjyh,  (Fig.  161.) 
This  is  the  commonly-received 
opinion.  In  Simon's  recent 
work  on  General  Patholo^ 
the  following  views  in  oppo- 
sition to  it  are  strongly  sap- 
ported.  The  analyses  speak 
for  themselves,  and  if  true 
are  destined  to  give  to  this 
orp;anic  element  a  lower  posi- 
tion in  the  scale  than  it  has  hitherto  occupied.  This^  however^  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  the  question.* 

"Fibrine  is  undiminished  by  bleeding,  however  frequently  re- 
peated ;  nay,  it  often,  or  even  usually,  increases  under  this  debilitating 
treatment:  its  highest  figure  given  in  Andral's  book  (10*2)  was  at  a 
fourth  bleeding;  and  Seherer  found  it  as  hiph  as  12-7  at  the  third 
venesection  in  a  case  of  pneumonia.  I  find  that  under  many  other 
circumstances  of  exhaustion  and  weakness  and  inanition,  during  the 
progress  of  starvation,*  during  diseases  essentially  ansemic,  during  vio- 
lent fatigue,  and  the  like,  its  proportion  has  been  found  at  least  as 
high,  perhaps  higher,  than  in  the  inflammatory  process.  And  as  in 
these  respects  I  find  its  proceeding  to  be  in  direct  contrast  to  that  of 
the  red  globules  (which  we  know  to  be  potential  elements  in  the  blood, 
and  which  are  at  once  reduced  by  bleeding  and  starvation),  so  also  do 
I  find  a  similar  contrast  in  another  striking  particular.  Messrs. 
Andral  and  Gavarret,  in  the  course  of  their  extensive  researches  in 
the  comparative  physiology  of  the  blood,  ascertained  that  an  improve- 
ment in  the  breed  of  an  animal  tended  always  (cseteris  paribus)  to  in- 
crease the  proportion  of  its  coloured  blood-corpuscles ;  they  found  that 
the  same  improvement  tended  likewise  to  diminish  the  proportion  of 

*  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Carpenter's 
Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  edited  by  F.  G.  Smith,  M.D.,  p.  217,  nole. 
Edition  of  1855. 

^  *♦  In  nnul^'sing  the  blood  of  seventeen  healthy  horses,  Andral  and  Qavarrot 
found  tlie  maximum  of  fibrine  to  be  5  per  1000;  the  minimum  to  be  8;  the 
mean  to  be  4.  In  dealing  with  diseased  horses,  many  of  them  meagre  and 
half-starred,  Dr.  Franz  Simon  found  this  proportion  increased  to  11  or  12  per 
1000.  In  one  case,  particularly,  of  experimental  starvation  of  a  horse,  after 
four  days'  total  abstinence,  this  observer  found  that  the  animal's  proportion 
of  fibrine  had  ribcu  from  5  to  9." 
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lis  fibriDc.  And  I  find  further  indications  of  the  same  inverse  ratio 
between  the  fibrinousnesjB  and  the  perfection  of  the  blood,  in  the  facts 
—  that  there  is  little  or  no  fibrine  in  the  blood  of  the  foetus,  none  in 
the  egg,  none  in  the  chyme,  and  less  in  the  blood  of  the  carnivora 
(\iho  feed  on  it)  than  in  that  of  the  herbivora. 

*'  Some  of  these  facts,  derived  from  very  different  sources,  appear  quite  . 
inexplicable  on  the  theory  that  fibrine  is  essential  to  the  progressiv 
development  of  the  tissues ;  and  the  opposite  inference  seems  unavoid 
able,  that  it  must  be  considered  an  ezcrementitioos  product,  derived 
from  the  waste  of  the  tissues  or  the  oxidation  of  the  blood,  and  in  pro- 
gress of  elimination  from  the  system.  This  conclusion  carried  into 
the  domain  of  pathology,  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  an  augmented 
proportion  of  fibrine  in  the  blood  (whether  occurring  in  active  disease, 
or  within  the  limits  of  apparent  nealth)  can  be  taken  as  an  indication 
only  of  increased  labour  and  waste  in  certain  elements  of  the  body, 
not  of  an  increased  development  in  the  resources  and  nutrition  of  the 
blood.  And  on  the  same  ground  it  would  appear  that  a  super-fibrina- 
tion  of  the  blood,  in  acute  inflammatory  diseases,  must  be  regarded  as 
a  consequence  and  effect  of  those  diseases,  not  as  their  cause,  ancl  not 
as  a  primary  affection.'' 

Caustic  potassa,  carb.  potass.,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  many  neutral 
salts,  when  mixed  with  blood,  will  prevent  the  coagulation  of  fibrine. 

Caseine  has  many  properties  in  common  with  albumen  and  fibrine. 
It  exists  in  greatest  abundance  in  milk,  and  is  the  basis  of  cheese.  Its 
occurrence  in  other  fluids  has  not  been  positively  detected.  It  may 
be  obtained  by  allowing  milk  to  remain  at  rest  till  it  is  coagulated, 
skimming  off  the  cream,  then  washing  and  drying  the  clot. 

Caseine  is  very  perfectly  coagulated  by  the  action  of  rennet.  This  co- 
agulating power  is  not  due  to  the  acid  of  the  stomach,  but  to  the  pepnine 
resident  in  it.  It  is  not  coagulable  by  heat,  but  is  readily  precipitated 
by  the  addition  of  an  acid.     It  contains  sulphur,  but  no  phosphorus. 

Froteine. — If  albumen,  fibrine,  or  caseine,  be  dissolved  in  caustic 
potassa,  and  acetic  acid  be  added  to  the  solution,  a  precipitate  takes 
place  of  a  translucent,  gelatinous  material.  This  substance  was  called 
profeine  by  Mulder,  the  discoverer,  because  it  was  supposed  to  be,  the 
starting-point  or  basis  of  all  the  tissues  (from  ^cpcof  km,  I  take  the  first 
place).  "  Liebig,  however,  and  Fleitmann,  deny  the  existence  of  any 
such  substance  as  proteine,  on  the  ground  that  what  Mulder  so  called 
and  considered  to  be  formed  of  none  but  the  essential  elements,  always 
contains  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphur,  as  the  albumen  or  other  sub- 
stance from  which  it  was  prepared  did.  This  question  is  yet  undeter- 
mined ;  for  since  Liebig  published  his  opinion,  Mulder  has  repeated 
his  own,  and  maintained  that,  though  the  proteine  prepared  as  above 
described  does  contain  sulphur,  yet  it  is  not  in  the  form  of  elemental 
sulphur,  but  in  that  of  hypo-sulphurous  acid.  He  believes  albumen, 
fibrine,  and  other  principles  of  this  group  to  be  compounds  of  proteine 
with  sulphamid  and  phosphamid,  and  that  in  dissolving  them  in  p(/t* 
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asU-ley,  these  compounds  are  decomposed  with  water,  ammonia  being 
formed  and  given  off,  while  sulphurous  and  phosphorous  acids  com- 
bine  with  the  proteine.  The  question  must,  as  yet,  be  thus  left ;  but 
there  seems  sufficient  probability  in  Mulder's  views  to  justify  the 
received  use  of  the  term  protetne-compoundsj  in  speaking  of  the  class, 
<  including  fibrine,  albumen,  and  others  to  which  the  name  of  albumi- 
nous compounds  used  to  be  applied. 

The  precipitate  is  the  same  no  matter  which  of  the  substanms  above 
named  be  taken,  be  it  animal  or  vegetable.  They  are  looked  upon 
therefore  as  modifications  of  proteine  by  the  addition  of  certain  pro- 
portions of  phosphorus  or  sulphur,  or  both. 

Dried  proteine  is  a  hard,  brownish-yellow  substance,  without  taste, 
and  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  unites  with  oxygen  in  definite 
proportions,  so  as  to  form  a  hinoxide  and  trtfozide.  These  are  formed 
in  the  lungs  from  fibrine,  which  in  a  moist  state  possesses  the  property 
of  absorbing  oxygen.  The  tritoxide,  especially,  is  formed  every  time 
that  the  hlood  passes  through  the  lungs,  and  given  out  again  when  it 
returns  to  the  system.  A  much  larger  quantity  is  formed  also  during 
the  inflammatory  condition,  constituting  the  bujy  coat. 

PepsiiTie  and  Pi^ine  are  also  included  under  the  head  of  proteine- 
compounds  by  some  authors,  although  the  existence  of  this  substance 
in  them  is  denied  by  many  others.  The  first  is  a  peculiar  substance 
thrown  off  from  the  mucous  lining  of  the  stomach,  and  has  been  called 
(/asterase,  from  its  analogy  to  diastase;  the  second  is  also  a  peculiar 
.substance  found  in  pus.  Mulder  regards  it  as  a  protoxide  of  proteine. 
Proteine  undergoes  decomposition  very  readily  when  acted  on  by  other 
chemical  substances,  especially  by  alkalies.  This  is  a  property  which 
must  be  continually  acting  in  the  living  body;  since  the  blood  is 
known  to  have  an  alkaline  reaction. 

Gelatine  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  cellular,  or  areolar  tissue, 
skin,  tendons,  ligaments,  and  cartilages :  it  is  also  contained  in  large 
quantities  in  bones.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  any  of  the  above  sub- 
stances, and  allowing  the  solution  to  cool.  Glue  is  an  example  of  im- 
pure Crelatine.  It  contains  no  j^rotetn^,  hence  it  has  been  concluded 
that  it  cannot  yield  albumen,  fibrine,  or  caseine.  Jt  is  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  has  a  strong  affinity  for  tannin. 
The  process  of  tanning  leather  results  from  this  affinity.  Proteine 
cannot  be  obtained  from  gelatine,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  or  its  com- 
pounds have  yielded  gelatine,  for  the  gelatine  of  the  chick  must  be 
produced  from  a  compound  of  proteine. 

Chondrine  resembles  gelatine  in  many  respects,  except  that  it  is  nat 
precipitated  by  tannin,  and  yields  a  precipitate  to  acetic  acid,  alum, 
acetate  of  lead,  and  protosulphate  of  iron,  which  do  not  disturb  solu- 
tions of  gelatine.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  perlnanent  and  tem- 
porary cartilages,  also  from  the  cornea;  and  gelatinizes  when  cool. 

OJem^y  stearincj  and  margarine  are  proximate  principles  of  fat 
The  first  gives  fluidity,  the  second  is  the  solid  ingredient,  and  the 
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third  )B  of  medium  ooDsistency.     Stearine  is  but  sparingly  present  in 
human  fat. 

Por  sake  of  conyenience,  we  still  speak  of  the  oily  constituents  of 
organic  bodies  as  proximate  elements,  though,  strictly  speaking,  the 
oily  acids,  of  which  these  oils  consist,  are  the  true  proximate  elements. 
The  term  fixed  oil,  or  fat,  denotes  a  compound  of  oxide  of  glyceryle 
with  certain  organic  acids,  chiefly  compounds  of  that  oxide,  with 
stearic,  margaric,  and  oleic  acids,  —  two  of  these,  and  often  all  three, 
being  present  In  animals,  fat  occurs  chiefly  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, or  in  a  tissue  connected  with  it.  Among  plants,  oils  occur  in 
the  seeds,  capsules,  or  pulp  surrounding  the  seeds,  and  very  seldom  in 
the  root. 

HsBtnatogine  is  the  red  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  oontained  in  a 
eapsule  which  is  composed  of  glolvline.  The  latter  is  regarded  by 
some  chemists,  as  a  prot«ine-compound. 

Globuline. — In  the  blood*g]obule8,  besides  hsBmatosine,  there  is  an- 
other albuminous  principle,  on  which  the  name  globuline  has  been 
bestowed. 

Kreatine. — There  has  been  obtained  of  late,  from  the  juice  of  flesh, 
a  remarkable  substance,  to  which  the  name  kreatine  has  been  given. 
It  is  a  crystalline  compound,  consisting  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon, 
ftod  nitn^en.  It  has  neither  acid  nor  basic  properties.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  hot  water,  and  cold  water  retains  a  minute  portion  of  it  in 
Bolution.  By  the  action  of  strong  acids  it  is  resolved  into  a  new  body, 
named  kreatinine.  Kreatine  has  been  found,  in  minute  quantity,  in 
the  muscular  flesh  of  the  common  domestic  quadrupeds,  and  also  in 
that  of  birds  and  fishes. 

Urea, — The  chief  peculiar  constituent  of  the  urine  is  urea,  which 
consists  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen,  the  last  being  the 
predominant  element  Although,  then,  the  constituents  of  urea  are 
the  same  as  those  of  albumen,  fibrine,  and  caseine,  the  proportions  are 
very  different.  In  those  albuminous  bodies  the  proportion  of  nitrogen 
is  only  about  15  per  cent,  while  in  urea  it  is  47  per  cent.  In  tljose 
so-called  forms  of  proteine  the  carbon  amounts  to  52  or  53  per  cent. : 
vhile  in  urea  it  is  no  more  than  20  per  cent  In  the  former,  the  hy- 
drogen is  very  much  the  same  per  cent,  as  in  the  latter;  but  the 
'  oxygen  in  urea  is  27  per  cent,  while  in  the  forms  of  proteine  it  is 
about  22  per  cent. 

Uric  Acid. — ^In  uric  acid  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  is  also  great, 
while  that  of  carbon  is  also  considerable.  The  nitrogen  is  present  to 
the  extent  of  32  per  cent,  while  the  carbon  amounts  to  87  per  cent. 
Urie  acid  is  secreted,  not  only  by  animals  and  birds,  but  ahso  by  ser- 
pents and  many  insects.  Guano  consists  chiefly  of  uric  acid  com- 
bined  with  ammonia. 

Hippuric  Acid. — ^In  the  urine  of  graminivorous  animals  another 
acid  has  been  discovered,  to  which  the  name  of  hippuric  has  been 
gi?eo.     In  this  acid  there  is  no  more  than  8  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 
19* 
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In  regard  to  the  secomJary  organic  compoundny  they  are  transformed 
by  some  unknown  chemical  agency,  from  the  elements  of  the  tissues, 
to  be  excreted  from  the  system  by  particular  organs.  There  is  reason 
also  to  believe^  that,  at  least  with  respect  to  some  of  them,  the  ele- 
ments of  the  food  contribute  immediately  to  their  formation.  Of  this 
latter  hypothesis  the  bile  is  supposed  to  be  an  example. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  TISSUES. 

From  the  proximate  principles  described  above,  are  developed  the 
various  tissues  of  the  body.  In  combining  to  form  the  different 
structures,  the  solids  are  arranged  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Of  these  the 
chief  are  in  filaments,  or  elementary  fibres,  tissues,  organs,  apparatas, 
and  systems.  By  filament  is  meant  the  elementary  solid.  A  JUjrt 
consists  of  a  number  of  filaments  united  together.  By  the  union  of 
tissues,  organs  are  formed.  A  number  of  different  organs  united  to 
accomplish  one  end  constitute  an  apparatus.  When  a  number  of  or- 
gans of  similar  or  analogous  structure  are  united  for  one  end,  they 
loxm  a  system.  Schwann  advanced  the  doctrine  that  all  the  tissues 
of  the  body  were  formed  from  cells.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  by 
subsequent  research,  that  this  assertion  was  rather  too  hasty )  that, 
although  many  tissues  retain  their  original  cellular  type  throughout 
life,  and  many  more  are  formed  from  cells  which  are  afterwards  meta- 
morphosed, there  are  some  in  which  no  other  cell-agency  is  employed 
than  that  concerned  in  the  elaboration  of  the  plastic  material.  This 
is  the  case  in  certain  forms  of  the  very  delicate  structureless  lamella 
known  by  the  name  of  basement  membrane,  found  beneath  the  epi- 
dermis and  epithelium,  in  which  no  vestige  of  cell  structure  can  be 
seen,  but  which  appears  rather  to  resemble  that  of  which  the  cell  walls 
are  themselves  constituted.  At  other  times  it  seems  to  be  composed 
of  the  coalesced  nuclei  of  cells  whose  development  has  been  arrested. 
In  regard  to  the  fibrous  tissues,  a  doubt  also  exists  as  to  whether  they 
are  developed  by  a  metamorphosis  of  cells,  or  whether  they  are  not, 
like  basement  membrane,  produced  by  a  consolidation  of  a  plastic  fluid 
which  has  been  elaborated  by  cells. 

The  following  arrangement  of  the  human  tissues,  is  that  adopted 
by  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  expresses  their  fundamental  relation  to  the  ele- 
ments above  alluded  to,  viz. :  Membrane,  Fibres^  and  Cells. 

a.  Simple  membranous  tissues.  —  Of  these  there  are  scarcely  any 
examples  in  the  human  body  except  in  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  and 
the  posterior  layer  of  the  cornea.  The  walls  of  the  primary  organic 
cells  are  also  composed  of  it ;  and  it  is  employed  in  forming  muscle, 
nerve,  and  the  adipose  and  tegumentary  tissues.  Its  principal  character 
is  extension,  but  its  ultimate  arrangement  defies  the  highest  powers  of 
the  microscope. 

b.  Simple  fibrous  tissues. — Under  this  head  are  included  the  white 
and  yellow  fibrous  tissues  and  the  areolar  tissue.  These  are  exten- 
sively used  for  connecting  different  parts,  or  for  associating  the  ele- 
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mcnts  of  other  tissnes.  The  ligaments  of  joints  are  composed  of  the 
white  or  yellow  fibrous  tissoes ;  and  areolar  tissue  sorrounds  and  con- 
nects the  component  parts  of  nerves,  mascles,  yeasels,  &o, 

e.  Simple  cells  floating  separately  and  freely  in  the  fluids,  as  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood,  lymph,  and  chyle. 

d.  Simple  cells  developed  on  the  free  surfaces  of  the  body,  as  epi- 
dermis and  epithelium. 

e.  Compound  membrano-fibrous  tisraes,  composed  of  a  layer  of 
simple  membrane,  developing  cells  on  its  free  surface,  and  united  on 
the  other  to  a  fibrous  or  areolar  structure,  as  the  skin,  mucous  mem- 
branes, serous  and  synovial  membranes,  lining  membrane  of  blood- 
vessels, &c. 

/.  Simple,  isolated  cells,  forming  solid  tissues  by  their  aggregation, 
as  iat  cells,  the  vesicles  of  gray  nervous  matter,  absorbent  cells  of  the 
villi,  the  cellular  parenchyma  of  the  spleen ;  the  cells  being  held  toge- 
ther in  all  these  cases  by  the  blood-vessels  and  areolar  tissue  which 
pass  in  between  them.  In  cartilage,  and  certain  tissues  allied  to  it  in 
structure,  the  cells  are  united  by  intercellular  substance,  either  homo- 
geneous, or  of  a  fibrous  character. 

g.  Sclerous  or  hard  tissues,  in  which  the  cells  have  been  more  or 
less  consolidated  by  internal  deposit,  and  more  or  less  completely 
coalesced  with  each  other,  as  the  hair,  nails,  &o.  These  may  be  more 
properly  ranked  under  the  epidermic  tissues,  but  the  result  is  more 
characteristically  seen  in  bones  and  teeth.  The  sclerous  tissue  contains 
a  large  proportion  of  inorganic  material  to  which  it  owes  its  hardness. 
It  differs  from  all  the  other  tissues  except  cartilage  and  fibro-cartilage, 
whi|h  for  hardness  might  be  classed  with  it. 

h.  Simple  tubular  tissues,  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  cavities 
of  cells,  without  secondary  internal  deposit,  as  the  capillary  blood- 
vessels and  smallest  lacteals  and  lymphatics. 

i.  Compound  tubular  tissues,  in  which,  subsequently  to  the  coales- 
cence of  the  original  cells,  a  new  deposit  has  taken  place  within  their 
cavities.  In  the  tubuli  of  the  white  nervous  matter,  and  in  those  of 
the  least  perfect  form  of  muscular  fibre,  the  secondary  deposit  has  only 
a  granular  or  amorphous  character;  but  in  the  stiiated  muscular  fibre 
it  is  composed  of  minute  cells. 

The  limits  of  a  work  like  this  will  not  admit  of  an  examination  of 
all  these  different  classifications.  That  one  has  been  adopted  which 
seems  to  be  most  generally  received. 

The  elementary  membrane  was  alluded  to  and  described,  as  far  as 
seemed  requisite,  in  the  commencement  of  this  article ;  we  proceed 
at  once,  therefore,  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  group  of  tissues, 
— the^^roiw. 

OF  THE   SIMPLE   FIBROUS   TISSUES. 

Under  this  head  are  included  two  kinds  of  texture,  resembling  each 
other  only  in  the  hct  that  they  present  to  the  eye  njibrons  aspect. 
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Tbcj  differ  in  their  ultimate  structure,  colour  and  physical  properties. 
They  are  both  used  in  connexion  with  the 
skeleton,  and  are  concerned  in  the  mecha- 
nism of  animal  motion  and  locomotion. 
They  are  known  as  the  white  and  yeOoH) 
fibrous  tissties. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  there  is  reason 
to  doubt  whether  they  are  generated  by  a 
metamorphosis  of  cells,  or  whether  they 
are  not  produced  by  the  consolidation  of  a 
plastic  fluid  which  has  been  elaborated  by 
cells ;  the  latter  is  the  more  probable  hy- 
pothesis. 

The  tohite  fibrous  tissue  is  found  in  tex- 
tures requiring  great  flexibility,  strength, 
and  an  unyielding  firmness;  such  as  liga- 
ments, tendons,  fibrous  membranes,  apo- 
neuroses, &c.  It  presents  itself  in  the  form 
of  inelastic  bands,  somewhat  wavy  in  their 
direction,  sometimes  arranged  side  by  side, 
at  others  disposed  on  different  planes  and 
interlacing  and  crossing  in  various  direc- 
tions. (Fig.  162.)  It  is  inelasticj  and 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  inextenstble; 
cop  tains  but  few  vessels,  and  no  nerves,  at  least  they  have  never  been 
satisfactorily  disco'-ired.  It  seems  entirely  destitute  of  any  vital  pro- 
perties; and  its  chemical  nature  is  such  thai  it 
needs  very  little  interstitial  change  to  maintain  its 
normal  composition.  It  yields  gelatine  in  con- 
siderable quantity  by  boiling.  When  treated  with 
acetic  acid  it  immediately  swells  up  and  becomes 
transparent. 

When  a  solution  of  continuity  takes  place  in 
this  tissue  it  is  readily  repaired  by  the  interposition 
of  a  new  substance,  in  every  respect  resembling 
the  original,  save  that  it  wants  the  peculiar  glisten- 
ing aspect,  and  is  more  bulky. 

Yellow  fibrous  tissue,  differs  from  the  last  in 
colour,  and  in  the  possession  of  (/reat  elasticity. 
It  consists  of  bundfes  of  fibres  covered  by  a  thin 
sheet  of  areolar  tissue ;  the  fibres  are  either  round 
or  flattened,  brittle  and  disposed  to  curl  at  the 
end.  (Fig.  163.)  It  is  found  in  the  middle  coat 
of  the  arteries,  in  the  ohordao  vocales,  the  lisa- 
mentum  nuchas,  the  ligamenta  subflava,  in  the 
crico-thyroid  membrane,  and  in  the  longitudinal 
bands  of  the  trachea  and  its  branehes.     It  undergoes  little  or  no 


i  Straight  iippp«ranoe  of  thp  t{»> 
Pue  when  stretched.  1,  3,  4,  6. 
Various  Mrary  appeuninreA  which 
the  tirgue  exhibits  wheo  it  if  uot 
■tretched. 
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ch&nge  by  boiliDg,  and  is  onaffected  by  acetic  acid ;  it  resists  pntre- 
faction,  and  preserves  its  elasticity  daring  a  long  period. 

Both  these  yarieties  may  be  detected  in  the  tissue  now  generally 
designated  as  areoiar^  formerly  ceUuIar,  This  is  formed  by  the  cross- 
ing and  interlacing  of  minnte  fibres  and  bands  interwoven  in  every 
direction,  so  as  to  leave  innnmerable  interstices  which  communicate 
wiA  each  other ;  this  may  be  proved  by  filling  them  with  air  or  water, 
as  occasionally  happens  in  the  living  body  in  anasarca  and  traumatic 
emphysema.  (Fig.  164.) 

These  interstices  are  not  cavities  possessed  of  definite  limits,  because 
they  are  open  on   all  sides.      The 
application  of  the  term  cell  to  them  Fig-  164. 

is,  therefore,  inappropriate.  The 
term  tfnUular  is  more  applicable  to 
those  tissues  which  consist  of  a  con- 
geries of  distinct  cells. 

The  arfofar  tissue  is  one  of  the 
most  extensively  difiused  of  all  the 
elements  of  organization,  being  found 
in  every  part  of  the  fabric,  except  in 
the  compact  portion  of  bone,  teeth 
and  cartilage.  It  does  not  exist  in 
the  brain  cither,  except  around  the 
minute  vessels.  Its  great  use  is  to 
connect  together  organs  and  parts  of 
organs  which  require  a  certain  degree 
of  motion  upon  each  other.  To  do 
this,  it  is  placed  in  their  interstices, 
and  is  more  or  less  lax,  and  more  or 
less  abundant,  according  to  the  particular  exigency  of  the  part. 

It  has  scarcely  any  vital  properties,  but  possesses  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  extensibility  and  elasticity.  It  has  neither  contractility  nor 
sensibility,  the  nerves  which  it  contains,  being  merely  distributed  in 
it  in  their  route  to  other  organs. 

Areolar  tissue  is  readily  regenerated  when  destroyed,  and  yields 
gelatine  very  readily  by  boiling.  The  interstices  are  filled  during  life 
with  a  fluid  resembling  dilute  serum,  which  soaks  out  of  the  blood- 
vessels by  transuffadon  ;  a  morbid  increase  of  this  fluid  occasions  the 
condition  called  anasarca,  which  is  recognised  by  the  skin  pitting 
nnder  the  pressure  of  the  finger. 


SIMPLE  CELLS   FLOATING   IN   THE  ANIMAL   FLUIDS. 

Of  these  we  have  examples  in  the  corpuscles  of  the  blofxf,  chyle,  arid 
Zymp^.  The  corpuscles  of  the  blood  consist  of  an  investing  capsule 
composed  of  glohuline,  and  a  contained  fluid,  secreted  in  the  interior 
of  the  cell,  of  a  red  colour,  called  hssmatonn  or  haemntin.     In  shape 
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tbey  are  somewhat  disk-like,  the  sides  are  concave,  and  there  is  a 
bright  spot  in  the  centre,  which  by  many  has  been  regarded  as  a  na- 
dens.  The  form  of  the  disk  is  readily  altered  by  reagents,  the  mem- 
brane of  the  cell-wall  being  readily  permeable  by  liquids  cither  inwards 
or  outwards,  as  the  relative  density  of  the  contents  of  the  cell  and  the 
surrounding  fluids  may  direct.  The  cell-walls  are  toagh  and  elaatie ; 
so  that,  as  they  circulate,  they  admit  of  elongation  and  various  changes 
of  form  in  adaptation  to  the  vessels,  yet  recover  their  natural  shape  as 
soon  as  they  escape  from  compression. 

It  is  supposed  that  these  cells  contain  a  nucleus,  though  it  cannot 
be  distinctly  brought  into  view  in  the  corpuscles  of  human  blood,  as  it 
can  in  that  of  the  oviparous  vertebrata.  Dr.  Q.  0.  Bees  states  that 
he  could  distinguish  a  nucleus  on  the  ruptured  cell-walls,  although 
they  escape  observation  when  within  the  corpuscles  in  consequence  of 
their  high  refractive  power. 

Their  size  varies  in  the  same  individual,  and  they  bear  no  constant 
relation  to  the  size  of  the  auimal.  In  man  their  average  diameter  is 
about  l-3200ths  of  an  inch. 

Chemical  Campositifm. — Globuline  is  a  proteine-compound,  and 
does  not  differ  essentially  from  other  substances  that  result  from  the 
organization  of  the  proteine-compounds.  Haematinj  when  separated 
from  albuminous  matter,  is  of  a  dark  brown  hue,  its  formula  is  C  44, 
H  22,  N  3,  0  6,  F  I.  The  red  colour  is  not  due  to  the  presence  of 
iron,  since,  as  Scherer  has  shown,  it  may  be  entirely  dissolved  out 
without  destroying  the  colour. 

In  regard  to  the  oriyin  of  the  red  corpuscles  there  is  considerable 
difference  of  opinion.  Most  physiologists  look  upon  them  as  nucleated 
cells,  having  the  power  of  reproducing  themselves,  either  by  splitting 
up  the  disk  and  nucleus  into  six  or  seven  segments,  or,  as  Dr.  liees 
has  observed,  by  an  hour-glass  contraction  of  the  corpuscles,  by  which 
two  unequal-sized  circular  bodies  were  eventually  produced  from  each. 

In  the  formation  of  the  embryo,  they  have  an  origin  common  to 
that  of  all  the  other  tissues.  In  the  embryo  of  the  bird,  they  are 
formed  in  that  portion  of  the  germinal  membrane  known  as  the  vascu- 
lar layer;  this  consists  of  dolicate  cells  very  uniformly  disposed,  and 
whilst  capillary  vessels  are  formed  by  the  union  of  the  cavities  of  these 
cells,  their  walls  being  absorbed  at  the  points  of  contact,  the  bloods 
disks  seem  to  be  developed  from  the  granules  or  cell-germs  they  con- 
tain. These  corpuscles  are  larger  in  the  embryo  than  in  the  adult, 
which  fact  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  independent  circulation  in 
the  foetus.  When,  in  the  development  of  the  embryo,  the  lymph  and 
chyle  begin  to  be  formed  and  added  to  the  blood,  their  oorpuscles  are 
developed  so  as  to  supersede  those  produced  in  the  manner  just  de- 
scribed. 

According  to  Dr.  Carpenter,  the  ttses  of  the  red  corpuscles  are  now 
definitely  settled.  Since  they  are  confined  nearly  entirely  to  the  ver- 
t^ibrata^  and  are  absent  in  the  embryo  of  higher  animals  at  an  earlj 
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peiiod  of  iheir  development,  the  ioference  appears  bighly  probable, 
that  they  are  not  eeeential  to  growth  or  DutritioQ.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  they  are  found  most  abundant  in  those  classes  of  vertebrata  which 
poeeess  the  highest  temperature,  and  are  known  to  undergo  important 
changes  in  the  pulmonic  and  systemic  capillaries, — it  seems  highly 
probable  that  their  office  is  to  convey  oxygen  into  the  system,  and  car- 
bonic acid  ont  of  it;  serving,  in  fact,  as  the  medium  for  bringing  the 
tissues  into  relation  with  the  air,  the  influence  of  which  is  necessary 
ioT  the  maintenance  of  their  vital  activity. 

A  peculiar  condition  of  the  red  corpuscles  in  inflammatory  blood — 
a  condition  which  appears  to  exint  naturally  in  the  blood  of  horses — 
is  the  principal  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  bnfly  coat.  It  gives 
diem  a  great  tendency  to  adhere  together  in  rolls  or  columns,  like  piles 
of  ooin,  and  then,  very  quickly,  these  rolls  fasten  together  by  their 
ends,  and  cluster;  so  that,  when  the  blood  is  spread  out  thinly  on  a 
glass,  they  form  a  kind  of  irregular  network,  with  crowds  of  corpus- 
cles at  the  several  points  corresponding  with  the  knots  of  the  net. 
Hence,  the  clot  formed  in  such  a  thin  layer  of  blood  looks  mottled 
with  blotches  of  pink  upon  a  white  ground  :  in  a  larger  quantity  of 
such  blood,  as  soon  as  the  corpuscles  have  clustered  and  collected  in 
rolls  (that  is,  generally  in  two  or  three  minutes  after  the  blood  is 
drawn),  they  begin  to  sink  very  quickly ;  for  in  the  aggregate  they 
present  less  snrface-  to  the  resistance  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  than  they 
would  if  sinking  separately.  Thus  quickly  sinking,  they  leave  above 
them  a  layer  of  liquor  sanguinis,  and  this  coagulating  forms  a  huffy 
coat,  the  volume  of  which  is  augmented  by  colourless  corpuscles, 
which  have  no  tendency  to  adhere  to  the  red  ones,  and  by  their  light- 
ness float  up  clear  of  them. 

Besides  the  cells  which  have  been  described  as  floating  in  the  blood, 
viz.,  the  red  corpuscles,  there  are  also  found,  both  in  this  fluid  and  in 
the  chyie  and  lymph,  certain  colourless  corpuscles  which  are  observed 
to  be  present  in  the  blood,  both  of  the  vertebrata  and  invertebrata. 
The  dimensions  of  these  corpuscles  are  nearly  constant  throughout  the 
diflferent  classes  of  vertebrata ;  their  diameter  being  seldom  more  than 
l-30(K)th  of  an  inch.  They  have  no  distinct  nucleus,  but  are  studded 
with  minute  granules,  which  may  occasionally  be  seen  in  active  motion 
within  them,  and  which  are  discharged  when  the  corpuscles  are  treated 
with  iiq.  potasssB.  In  the  circulating  blood,  they  are  always  found  on 
the  outside  of  the  current,  where  the  motion  of  the  fluid  is  slow. 
They  are  looked  upon  as  cells  of  a  transitional  character.  They  are 
not  in  themselves  destined  to  form  an  integral  part  in  any  permanent 
structure,  but,  after  attaining  a  certain  maturity,'  are  finally  converted 
into  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 

OF  CELLS  BEYELOPED  ON  FREE  SURFACES. 

Of  these  we  have  examples  in  the  cells  composing  the  epidermis 
ssd  epithelium^  two  structures  which  are  essentially  alike  in  their 
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origiD,  mode  of  development,  situation,  and  individual  hbtory  i  thej 
differ,  however,  in  the  purposes  which  they  respectively  serve  in  the 
economy. 

The  epidermis  is  the  cellular  covering  of  the  external  sur&oe,  the 
epithelium  is  the  corresponding  covering  of  the  internal  cavities. 
They  both  consist  of  cells,  which  are  developed  from  the  sabjaoent 
membrane,  which  are  nourished  by  its  vessels,  and  which  are,  after  a 
time,  cast  off  from  its  free  surface,  to  be  replaced  by  a  succeeding 
generation. 

The  ^{dermis  is  not  permeated  by  either  vessels  or  nerves,  but  con- 
sists solely  in  a  congeries  of  nucleated  particles  arranged  in  laminie. 
Those  that  lie  deepest  and  rest  immediately  on  the  cutis  are  small 
granules  scattered  in  a  homogeneous  matrix.  Those  of  the  next  layer 
are  rounded  cells  of  transparent  membrane,  in  which  similar  granules 
can  be  seen.  In  the  succeeding  layers  these  cells  are  more  and  more 
compressed  as  they  are  nearer  to  the  surface ;  and  on  the  sur£uM3  they 
are  mere  flattened  scales. 

The  superficial  scales  are  being  constantly  shed ;  and  new  ones  are 
as  constantly  formed  below  from  germs,  which  are  supplied  by  the 
basement  membrane.  The  soil  layer  immediately  in  contact  with  the 
true  skin  was  formerly  called  rete  mucomm,  but  it  is  now  proved  to 
consist  of  the  same  elemeots  with  the  ordinary  epidermis.  The  epi- 
dermis varies  in  thickness  in  different  parts,  according  to  the  amount 
of  ^pressure  or  friction  to  which  it  is  subjected. 

The  use  of  the  epidermis  is  to  protect  the  true  skin  from  mechanical 
injury,  and  from  the  irritating  effects  of  exposure  to  atmospheric 
vicissitudes. 

Mixed  up  with  the  epidermic  cells,  we  find  the  Pigment  cdls,  or 
those  which  contain  the  peculiar  colouring  matter  of  the  races.  The 
black  colour  is  caused  by  the  presence  within  them  of  a  number  of 
flat  or  oval  granules,  which  are  transparent,  and  exhibit  an  active 
movement  when  set  free  from  the  cell.  The  chemical  nature  of  this 
pigment  is  unknown;  it  includes,  however,  a  larger  proportion  of 
carbon  than  most  other  organic  substances — every  100  parts  containing 
583  of  carbon. 

Exposure  to  light  increases  the  development  of  these  pigment  cells, 
as  is  seen  in  freckles,  tan,  and  the  swarthy  hue  obtained  by  exposure 
in  tropical  climates.  The  latter,  operating  through  successive  gene- 
rations, is  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  blackness  of  the  negro's  skin. 

The  naih  and  hairs  are  also  modifications  of  epidermic  cells  —  for 
description  of  which  see  Anatomy. 

The  epithelium  is  the  layer  of  cells  which  covers  the  internal  free 
surfaces  of  the  body.  In  some  instances  it  serves,  as  in  the  epidermis, 
to  protect  the  subjacent  membranes }  in  others,  it  takes  an  important 
part  in  some  of  the  organic  functions.  Of  all  the  different  forms  of 
organic  cells,  the  epithelium  cells  are  probably  most  rapidly  repro- 
duced; it  is  supposed  by  some  observers  that  a  complete  cast  of  the 
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nacous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  thrown  off  every  24  boursy 
-whose  constitution  is  entirely  of  cells.  These  cells  are  invariably  re- 
placed by  others. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  epithelial  cells,  two  principal  forms  are 
seen,  tiz.  :  the  tessellated  or  pavement-like  epithelium  ;  and  the  c^lin- 
dricaly  or  cylinder  epithelium. 

The  tessellated  covers  the  serous  and  synovial  membranes,  the 
lining  membrane  of  blood-vessels,  and  the  ultimate  follicles  or  tubuli 
of  the  glands  connected  with  the  skin  or  mucous  membranes.  It  is 
called  tessellaledy  from  the  fact,  that  the  cells  which  compose  it  are 
polygonal,  and  arrange  themselves  like  the  pieces  of  marble  in  a  tes- 
sellated pavement.  Sometimes,  however,  the  cells  retain  their  rounded 
form,  and  are  separated  by  considerable  intervals  (Fig.  165). 

The  cylinder  epithelium  is  so  called  because  the  component  cells  are 
cylinders,  and  arrange  themselves  side  by  side,  one  extremity  resting 
on  the  basement  membrane,  while  the  other  forms  part  of  the  free 
surface.  It  is  found  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
from  the  cardiac  orifice  downwards ',  in  the  larger  ducts  of  the  glands 
which  open  into  it;  or,  upon  the  external  surface. 

Both  these  forms  of  epithelium  are  frequently  seen  to  be  fringed  at 
their  free  extremities  with  delicate  filaments,  termed  ri7ia,  from  their 
resemblance  to  an  eyelash.  These,  although  exceedingly  minute,  are 
of  great  importance  in  the  economy,  through  the  extraordinary  motor 
power  with  which  they  are  endowed  (Fig.  166).  In  form  the  cilia 
are  usually  a  little  flattened,  and  tapering  gradually  from  base  to  point. 
Their  size  is  variable,  ranging  from  l-5000th  to  l-13000th  of  an  inch 
in  length. 

Fig.  166.  Fig.  166. 


Fm.  166. —  PftTein«iit-Epith«liain  of  the  Muooiu  Membrane  of  the  smaller  bronchial  tubeg, 
a,  Dudei  with  double  nucleolL 

yvo.  160. — a.  Nucleated  cellB  resting  on  their  nnaller  extremities;  b.  Cilia. 

When  in  motion  they  present  the  appearance  of  a  field  of  wbea 
over  which  the  wind  is  blowing,  first  depressed,  and  then  returning 
to  its  original  state.  The  direction  of  this  motion  is  towards  the 
outlets. 

The  cause  of  ciliary  motion  is  unknown ;  it  is  not  dependent  on 

muscular  action,  since  it  contiuues  after  separation,  and  contains  not 

even  a  fibriila  of  muscle.     It  seems  to  be  entirely  independent  of 

muscular  influence,  and  of  both  the  vascular  and  nervous  systems.     U 
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oontinues  many  hours  after  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  system  bas 
taken  place,  and  when  all  supply  of  blood  to  the  parts  endowed  with 
it  has  been  cut  off.  It  resists  the  action  of  naixx>tics,  which  affeot 
powerfully  the  n^rous  system ;  and  even  electricity,  which  destroys 
muscular  contractility,  does  not  affect  the  action  of  cilia.  It  continuee 
much  longer  in  cold-blooded  than  in  warm*blooded  animals.  Th« 
function  of  the  cilia  seems  to  be,  to  propel  the  secretions,  which  would 
otherwise  accumulate  on  these  membranes,  towards  the  oaUets.  Id 
some  of  the  lowest  animals  cilia  are  found  in  the  interior  of  the  blood- 
vessels )  in  these  they  are  the  active  agents  in  carrying  on  the  circula- 
tion, the  blood  corpuscles  being  carried  from  one  to  another,' as  the 
secretions  are  in  other  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

These  cilia  have  also  been  called  vibriUay  a  name  which  much  bettei 
expresses  their  function. 

The  epithelium  cells,  like  the  epidermic,  are  being  constantly  cast 
off  and  renewed  from  the  subjacent  surface ;  but  the  rapidity  of  this 
renewing  process  varies  according  to  the  particular  fonotion  of  the 
part. 

OF  THE  COMPOUND   MEMBRANO-PIBROUS  TISSUES. 

This  division  includes  the  structures  made  up  of  the  elementary 
components  of  the  body,  viz. :  membranes,  fibres,  and  cells,  in  their 
simplest  forms.  These  are  the  serous,  synovial,  and  mucous  mem- 
branes. 

The  serous  and  synovial  membranes  are  essentially  alike  in  their 
minute  structure.  On  their  free  sur&ce  is  a  single  layer  of  epiiMtum^ 
the  particles  of  which  are  polygonal  in  shape,  and  of  transparent  tex- 
ture. This  rests  upon  a  continuous  transparent  basement  membrane 
of  extreme  tenuity.  Beneath  this  is  a  layer  of  areolar  tissuey  which 
constitutes  the  chief  thickness  of  the  membrane,  and  gives  it  its  strength 
and  elasticity.  This  areolar  tissue  is  traversed  by  a  network  of  capil- 
lary vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nervous  filaments  in  varying  number; 
and  is  the  bond  of  union  with  the  tissues  beneath.  It  is  commonly 
known  as  the  subserous  tissue, 

^  The  physical  and  vital  properties  of  serous  membranes  are  precisely 
those  of  areolar  tissue.  They  are  elastic,  but  not  contractile,  and  have 
very  little  sensibility,  except  when  inflamed.  They  are  bedewed  with 
a  secretion  which  resembles  the  serum  of  the  blood.  That  of  the 
Fynovial  membranes  and  bursse  mucosae  has  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  of 
additional  albumen.  It  escapes  from  the  blood-vessels  by  simple 
transudation. 

Serous  membranes  are  recognised  by  the  fact,  that  they  always 
form  shut  sacs.  The  peritoneum  of  the  female  is  the  only  exception 
to  this  rule.  At  two  points  this  membrane  is  open,  where  it  commu- 
nicates with  the  canal  of  each  Fallopian  tube  at  its  dilated  extremity. 

The  mucous  membranes  may  be  said  to  consist  of  tho  three  parts 
described  in  the  serous,  viz. :  epithelium^  basement  membrane  and  the 
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^uhmveous  areolar  tissue.  The  raucous  mombnine  is  coDtiDuoiis  with 
the  external  skin,  and  hy  some  is  considered  as  identical.  It  is  recog- 
nised by  the  fact  that  it  lines  the  outUis,  and  never  oocnrs  as  a  shut 
89KS.  It  is  abundantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  absorbents,  and 
nerves.  The  first  two  are  very  nnmeroas,  the  last  not  so  much  so, 
bence  the  sensibility  of  this  stnioture  is  usually  low. 

The  areolar  tissue  of  mucous  membrane  usually  makes  up  the 
g^reater  part  of  their  thickness ;  and  is  so  distinct  from  the  subjacent 
l^yen  as  to  be  readily  separated  from  them.  The  elasticity  of  these 
membranes  is  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  the  yellow  fibrous  tissue 
in  the  areolar  tissue. 

Mucous  membranes  are  very  speedily  regenerated  whenever  they  have 
been  destroyed  either  by  injury  or  disease.  They  constitute  the  me- 
dium through  which  all  the  changes  are  effected  that  take  place  between 
the  living  organism  and  the  external  world. 

The  character  of  the  secretions  of  mucous  membranes  varies  in  almost 
every  part,  and  is  dependent  upon  the  properties  of  the  epithelial  cells 
which  cover  them.  In  the  ultimate  tubuli  of  glands,  thef>e  cells  are 
found  to  contain  the  peculiar  substances  which  characterize  the  secre- 
tion. They  are  not  mere  protective  agents,  as  the  epidermic  cells  are, 
bat,  in  the  case  of  the  glands,  they  are  concerned  in  elaborating  their 
peculiar  secretions,  and  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intes- 
tine, in  effecting  the  absorption  of  nutrient  materials. 

In  the  bronchio-pulmonary  and  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
we  meet  with  the  peculiar  secretion  called  mucus,  which  is  intended  to 
lubricate  the  parts  on  which  it  is  thrown  out,  and  to  protect  them 
from  the  action  of  irritating  substances.  It  is  also  found  in  the  ducts 
of  glands,  and  in  the  urinary  and  gall-bladders,  but  is  generally  mixed 
with  the  secretions  of  these  parts. 

Mucus  is  a  viscid,  colourless,  or  slightly  yellow  fluid,  not  miscible 
with  water,  and  containing  a  substance  called  mucin,  upon  which  its 
characteristic  properties  depend.  This  appears  to  be  an  albuminous 
compound,  altered  by  the  presence  of  an  alkali.  Mucus  contains,  also, 
a  small  proportion  of  solid  matter,  and  some  salts,  resembling  those  of 
the  blood  and  epithelial  scales,  together  with  peculiar  corpuscles  called 
mucus  corpuscles.  The  true  chemical  characters  of  this  fluid  are  as  yet 
incompletely  known. 

or   SIMPLE  ISOLATED  CELLS,   FORMING   SOLID  TISSUES  BY 
THEIR  AGGREGATION. 

The  cells  of  this  class  begin  and  end  their  lives  as  such  without 
nndergoing  any  transformation,  but  instead  of  lying  upon  free  surfaces, 
or  being  cast  off  from  them,  they  form  part  of  the  substance  of  the 
fabric.  Two  examples  of  this  kind  are  found  in  the  cells  developed  ' 
at  the  extremities  of  the  intestinal  villi,  and  those  which  exist  at  the 
terminal  extremities  of  the  hepatic  ducts.     Both  these  sets  of  celln 
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Fig.  167. 


seera  to  have  the  power  of  selecting  from  the  fluids  presented  to  them 
certaiD  materials,  which  they  deliver  up  to  the  absorbents  in  one  case, 
and  the  hepatic  duct  in  the  other.  An  analogous  set  of  cells  are 
found  at  the  extremities  of  the  foetal  tufts  in  the  placenta,  which  have 
a  like  power  of  selecting  nutritious  materials  from  the  maternal  blood 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  foetus. 

The  fat-celh,  of  which  adipose  tissue  is  composed,  also  permanently 
exhibit  the  original  type  of  structure  in  its  simplest  form.  This  tissue 
is  usually  diffused  over  the  whole  body,  either  in  the  areolar  tissue,  or 
in  small  clusters  covered  by  the  common  envelope ;  and  even  in  cases 
of  great  emaciation  there  is  some  fat  always  left,  especially  at  the  base 
of  the  heart,  around  the  great  vessels,  &c. 

Fat-cells  are  spherical  or  spheroidal ;  when  closely  pressed  together 
they  assume  a  polyhedral  form.  Large  masses  of  fat  are  often  formed 
by  their  aggregation,  the  component  parts  being  held  together  by 
areolar  tinsue,  and  also  by  the  blood-vessels  which  ramify  minutely 
among  them,  forming  a  capillary  network  upon  the  smallest  lobules, 
and  even  between  the  individual  cells.  This  tissue  contains  neither 
lymphatics  nor  nerves.  (Fig.  167.) 

The  fat  is  contained  in  the  interior  of  these  cells,  where  it  is 
deposited  from  the  blood-vessels.  Its  coo- 
sistence  varies  according  to  the  proportion 
of  the  organic  elements  entering  into  its 
composition.  These  are  elaine  or  oleine, 
stearine,  and  margarine^  the  last  two,  which 
are  solid  when  separated,  being  dissolved 
in  the  former  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  the  body.  The  oil  thus  formed  in  the 
interior  of  the  cells  is  prevented  from  es- 
caping, by  the  moistening  of  the  cell-walls 
by  the  watery  fluid  circulating  through  the 
vessels.  All  the  substances  above  named 
are  regarded  by  chemists  as  scUtSy  being 
compounds  of  the  oleic,  stearic,  and  mar- 
gario  acids  with  a  base,  the  oxide  of  lipyl. 
The  fat  is  analogous  to  the  starch  of 
vegetables,  and  has  a  like  use,  viz.,  to 
supply  elements  of  nutrition,  when  other 
sources  are  cut  off.  It  also  answers  tho 
important  purpose  of  retaining  the  animal  temperature  by  its  non-con- 
ducting properties ;  and  the  still  more  important  object  of  serving  as 
a  kind  of  reservoir  of  combustible  matter  against  th6  time  of  need. 
Fat  appears  to  be  deposited  only  when  an  excess  of  non-azotized  ali- 
mentary matter  is  introduced  into  the  body,  over  and  above  the  wants 
of  the  system. 

Cartilage  in  its  simplest  form  consists  merely  of  nucleated  cells, 
and  greatly  resembles  the  cellular  tissue  of  plauts.     In  other  forms, 


Areolar  and  Adipose  tiraue;  a,  a, 
fatrcelis,    bf  bf  fibres  of  areolar 
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however,  the  cellB  are  imbedded  in  an  intCTCcllular  sabstanee,  or 
matrix,  called  chondrtne.  Tbia  rabatance  beara  a  sirong  reaetnblance 
to  gelatine,  but  requires  longer  boiling  in  water  to  effect  its  solution. 
It  18  not  preeipitated  bj  tannic  acid,  but  t«,  by  acetic  acid,  alum,  acetate 
of  lead  and  proto-anlphate  of  iron.  It  agrees  more  nearly  with  the 
prnteine-eomponnds  in  composition,  than  gelatine,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  intcrmi^diate  stage  between  the  two. 

Cartilage,  in  general  terms,  may  be  considered  a  non-vattcular  sub- 
stance, considerable  masses  of  it  existing  nnpenetrated  by  a  single 
▼esseL  They  are,  however,  snrronnded  by  nnmerons  blood-vesseltr, 
which  form  large  ampvilaej  or  dilatations  at  their  edges,  or  on  their 
nirfkces,  from  which  they  derive  their  noorishroent  by  imbibition. 

Cartilage  is  insensible ;  neither  nerves  nor  lymphatics  can  be  traced 
into  its  substance,  and  it  is  doubtfbl  whether  it  is  ever  replaced  by  a 
similar  stroctare  when  once  destroyed. 

Fihro^artilage  is  a  compound  of  white  fibrons  timme  and  cartilnge 
in  varying  proportions.  When  the  intercellular  substance  assumes  a 
fibrons  arrangement,  surrounding  the  cells,  it  is  known  by  this  name. 
In  some  instances  the  fibrous  structure  is  developed  so  much  at  the 
expense  of  the  cells,  that  the  ktter  disappear  altogether,  and  the 
whole  structure  becomes  fibrous.  This  structure  is  seen  in  all  those 
cartilages  which  unite  the  bones  by  synchondrosis,  as  in  the  vertebral 
column  and  pelvis.  The  reticular  structure  is  seen  in  the  concha 
aoris  and  in  the  epiglottis. 

The  camea,  according  to  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Todd  and  Bow- 
man, is  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  white  fibrous  tissue,  in  which 
the  fibres,  which  in  the  sclerotic  have  been  densely  interlaced,  flatten 
oat  into  a  membranous  form,  so  as  to  follow  the  curvatures  of  the 
cornea,  and  constitute  a  series  of  more  than  sixty  lamella,  united  to 
one  another  by 

delicate     pro-  Fig.  168. 

cesses  extend- 
ing from  one  to 
tbe  other.  The 
resulting  areolae 
lie  in  superposed 
pUines,  the  con- 
tiguous ones  of 
the  same  plane 
being  for  the 
most  part  paral- 
lel, but  cross- 
ing those  of  the  neighbouring  planes  at  an  angle,  and  seldom  commu- 
nicating with  them.  (Fig.  168.) 

The  crystalline  lens  has  Idhg  been  known  to  be  fibrous.     The  fibres 
are  united  into  laminae  by  means  of  numerous  teeth  or  sinuosities  nt 
their  edges,  which  lock  into  one  another.     They  originate  in  cells, 
20* 
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several  of  which  coalesce  to  form  one.  Afler  the  lens  is  fully  formed 
it  is  not  permeated  by  blood-vessels ;  these  being  confined  to  the  cap- 
sule. It  consists  chiefly  of  albumen  in  its  soluble  form,  and  is  ooagn- 
lated  by  heat.  The  latest  analyses  represent  the  substance  of  the  lens 
as  consisting  of  that  modification  of  albumen  called  globoline.  The 
vitreous  humour  is  an  example  of  a  very  loose  form  of  cellular  tissue. 
The  cells  have  no  open  communication  with  each  other,  and  contain  a 
fluid  holding  a  small*  quantity  of  albumen  and  saline  matter  in  solu- 
tion. It  is  nourished  by  the  vessels  which  are  minutely  distributed 
upon  its  general  surface,  there  being  none  distributed  through  its  sab- 
stance  for  this  purpose. 

TISSUES  CONSOLIDATED  BY  EARTHY  DEPOSIT. — BONES  AND  TEETH. 

For  a  full  description  of  these  tissues,  see  Anatomy.  Articles 
Bone,  Teeth. 

SIMPLE    TUBULAR    TISSUES. 

Of  these  we  have  examples  in  the  smaller  capillary  vessels,  and 
probably  also  in  the  smallest  lymphatics  and  lacteals.  They  seem  to 
be  formed  by  a  coalescence  of  the  cavities  of  the  cells,  produced  by 
the  absorption  of  the  cell- walls  at  the  point  of  contact. 

In  all  the  higher  animals,  in  their  adult  condition  at  least,  the  ca- 
pillary circulation  is  carried  on  through  tubes  having  distinct  mem- 
branous walls.  These  tubes  are  formed  from  cells,  like  the  straight 
and  anastomosing  ducts  of  plants.  In  the  walls  of  these  tubes  cell- 
nuclei  maybe  constantly  found;  and  these  are  too  far  apart  to  warrant 
the  idea,  that  they  are  the  nuclei  of  epithelial  cells,  such  as  Hue  the 
larger  vessels. 

These  vessels  have  a  claim  to  be  regarded  among  the  elementary 
parts  of  the  fabric,  since  they  are  formed  independently  of  the  larger 
trunks,  and  have  little  in  common  with  them  in  function.  All  those 
changes  which  take  place  between  the  blood  and  surrounding  parts, 
by  which  nutrition,  secretion,  and  respiration  are  accomplished,  occur 
during  the  movement  of  the  blood  through  these  vessels,  the  larger 
vessels  merely  bringing  to  them  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  blood,  and 
conveying  from  them  that  which  has  been  impoverished  in  the  fere- 
going  processes. 

The  diameter  of  the  capillaries  varies  in  different  animals  according 
to  the  size  of  the  blood-corpuscles.  Thus,  they  are  larger  in  the  frog 
than  in  man,  in  whom  they  average  from  I-3700th  to  l-2500th  of 
an  inch.  In  the  living  subject,  it  may  be  stated,  they  may  be  seen  to 
vary  their  diameter  at  difierent  times,  so  as  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  varying  supply  of  blood.  They  seem  to  have  a  distribu- 
tive power  of  their  own,  entirely  independent  of  the  heart's  action, 
but  influenced  by  the  attraction  existing  between  the  tissues  and  the 
constituents  of  the  blood.  The  capillary  vessels  are  first  foAned  in 
the  viiscular  layer  of  the  germinal  membrane,  entirely  by  the  coules- 
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opnoe  of  cells,  which  send  off  proIoDgations  in  various  directions,  like 
the  radii  from  a  star.  By  the  junction  of  these  prolongations  a  net 
work  of  tahes  is  formed,  at  first^  irregalar  in  size,  hut  aflerwards 
becoming  more  equalized. 

In  newly-forming  tissues,  much  the  same  arrangement  takes  place, 
the  prolongations  coming  in  contact  with  the  vessels  of  the  surrounding 
parts. 

The  opinion,  that  the  white  tismes  are  nourished  by  vessels  convey- 
ing white  blood  is  no  longer  tenable.  Some  of  the  white  tissues,  such 
as  cartilage,  are  entirely  destitute  of  vessels ;  and  in  others  the  supply 
of  blood  is  so  scanty,  as  not  to  communicate  to  them  any  decided  hue. 
What  have  been  considered  as  white  vessels,  are  merely  those  of  very 
minute  size,  which,  admitting  only  a  single  row  of  blood  corpuscles, 
do  not  contain  a  sufficient  amount  of  colouring  matter  to  affect  the 
light  transmitted  through  them. 

OOMPOUND  TUBULAR  TISSUES. 

Examples  of  these  are  seen  in  the  mutcular  and  nervous  tissues,  in 
which,  after  tubes  have  been  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  cells, 
their  interiors  are  filled  up  with  a  secondary  deposit.  The  functions 
of  these  two  tissues  are  widely  different.  The  muscufar  is  that  by 
which  all  the  sensible  movements  of  the  body  are  effected.  The 
nervous  is  that  by  which  impressions  are  received ;  and  by  which  the 
instincts,  emotions,  or  volitions  excited  by  sensation,  act  upon  the 
muscles. 

The  ultimate  structure  of  these  two  tissues  is  alike ;  both  consist  of 
tubes  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  cells.  The  difference  between  them 
exists  in  the  nature  of  the  internal  deposit. 

There  are  two  forms  of  muscular  tissue, — in  one  the  ultimate  fibrils 
ftre  marked  by  transverse  striae,  or  bands ;  in  the  other,  they  are  plain, 
or  nnstriped.  The  former,  or  the  striped  fibres,  are  found  in  all  the 
voluntary  muscles,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  the  muscles  of 
animal  life.  The  latter  are  seen  in  those  muscles  which  are  concerned 
in  the  organic  or  vegetative  functions.  They  are  not  so  readily  called 
into  action  through  the  agency  of  the  nervous  system,  as  the  striped 
muscles,  but  are  more  readily  excited  by  stimuli  applied  directly  to 
themselves. 

An  ordinary  muscle  is  seen,  even  by  the  naked  eye,  to  consist  of 
bundles  of  fibres,  arranged  with  great  regularity,  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  muscle  is^to  act.  These  fibres  are  arranged  in  fasciculi,  or 
bundles,  connected  together  by  means  of  areolar  tissue.  Each  fibre 
presents  two  sets  of  markings,  or  strise,  one  set  longitudinal,  the  other 
transverse.  By  close  examination  the  individual  fibre  may  be  sepa- 
rated into  fibrillsd  by  the  splitting  of  its  contents  in  a  longitudinal  di- 
rection. (Fig.  169.)  These  fibrillaa  present  a  headed  appearance, 
caused  by  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  contents  of  the  tube. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  when  force  is  applied  to  a  fibre,  its  con- 
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Fig.  109. 


1.  T^onidtadlDal  r1eaTft(c«.  2,  8.  4.  Trftnurvrw  clenrairB, 
IbrmlDg  dinks.  5.  A  deUclied  dink,  nhowing  the  mrcoas 
•lamentA.  7,  H.  Separated  flbrilla,  ibowiog  the  beaded  en- 
lairementn. 


tents  scpnrate  in  ibe  di- 
rection of  the  transverse 
striae,  quite  as  frequently 
as  in  tbe  longitodinal  di- 
rection, thus  forming  a 
series  of  disks  as  seen  in 
Fig.  169.  If  a  general 
disintegration  took  place 
along  all  the  lines  in  both 
directions,  there  irould 
result  a  series  of  parti- 
cles, which  have  been 
called  primitive  particles 
or  sarcous  elements^  tbe 
union  of  which  consti- 
tutes the  mass  of  tbe 
fibre. 

According  to  the  opin- 
ion of  Messrs.  Todd  and  Bowman  (in  which  they  are  supported  by 
Miiller,  Lauth,  and  Schwann),  the  cross-stripes  of  the  fibres  arc  formed 
by  the  apposition  side  by  side  of  the  dark  points  seen  on  the  separated 
fibrillse. 

The  elementa  of  the  muscular  fibres  are  held  together  by  a  tubular 
sheath  adapted  to  its  surface  and  adhering  to  it;  this  is  called  the 
sarcoUmma  or  myolemma.  It  is  a  transparent,  very  delicate,  but 
tough  and  elastic  membrane,  which  isolates  the  fibre  from  all  other 
tissues.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  production  of  the  transverse 
strisQ.     Neither  is  it  perforated  by  nerves  or  blood-vessels. 

Muscular  fibres  are  rather  polygonal  than  cylindrical^  owing  to  the 
pressure  to  which  they  are  subjected  by  juxtaposition.  Their  average 
diameter  in  man  is  about  l-400th  of  an  inch^  being  rather  larger  in 
the  male  than  in  the  female. 

The  fibrillar),  when  examined,  are  found  to  present  an  alternation  of 
dark  and  light  spots,  corresponding  with  the  transverse  strise  of  the 
fibre,  and  the  lighter  intervals  between  them.  Each  dark  spot  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  pellucid  border ;  the  whole  constitutes  a  complete,  though 
minute  cell,  and  the  entire  fibrilla  may  be  considered  as  made  up  of  a 
linear  aggregation  of  such  cells.  The  dark  spot  within  the  Dright 
border  is  the  cavity  of  the  cell,  filled  with  a  refracting  substance. 
When  the  fibrilla  is  relaxed,  the  longitudinal  diameter  oi  these  cells 
is  greatest )  when  contracted,  the  transverse.  Thus  the  act  of  mus- 
cular contraction  seems  to  consist  in  a  change  of  form  in  the  cells  of 
the  ultimate  fibrillse,  consequent  upon  an  attraction  between  the  walls 
of  their  two  extremities  or  their  nuclei.  This  corresponds  with  the 
contraction  of  certain  vegetable  tissues,  the  component  cells  of  which 
change  their  form  when  irritated,  and  thus  produce  a  movement. 
When  muscular  fibre  contracts^  therefore,  it   is  not  thrown  into 
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sigsag  ItDee,  since  fibres  in  this  state,  cannot  be  supposed  to  exercise 
any  force  of  traction,  bat  it  is  shortened  in  length  by  the  approxima- 
tion of  its  elements,  at  the  same  time  that  the  transverse  diameter  is 
increased. 

Muscles  grow  by  an  increase,  not  of  the  number^  but  of  the  hulk  of 
their  elementary  fibres;  the  number  of  fibres  probably  remains  the 
same  through  life,  as  it  was  in  the  foetus.  Notwithstanding  the  energy 
of  its  growth,  and  the  constant  interstitial  changes,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  muscular  tissue  is  ever  regenerated  where  loss  of  substance 
has  taken  pUoe.  It  is  generally  replaced  by  areolar  tissue,  which 
gradaally  becomes  condensed,  but  never  contractile. 

The  great  property  of  muscular  tissue  is  that  of  contractility,  by 
which  is  meant^  the  power  of  moving  retponsive  to  irritation.  It  is 
not  the  mere  mechanical  power  by  which  elastic  substances  shorten 
themselves  on  the  removal  of  a  distending  force,  but  it  is  an  endow- 
ment responsive  to  appropriate  stimuli,  and  diminishing  or  disappear- 
ing with  the  healthy  state  of  the  tissue.  Ebsticity  is  a  mere  physical 
property.     Contractility  is  a  vital  property. 

Whatever  is  capable  of  inducing  contraction  in  muscles,  when 
applied  to  them,  is  called  a  stimulus.  Chemical  agents,  mechanical 
applications,  and  irritating  substances  are  included  under  this  head. 
The  influence  that  carbonic  acid  exerts  upon  the  contractility  of  mus* 
calar  fibre  admits  of  some  question.  It  is  the  generally  received 
opinion  that  this  gas  exercises  a  sedative  influence  upon  them,  and 
arrests  the  power  of  being  excited  to  contraction.  Some  recent  ex- 
periments of  the  author  show,  however,  that  the  presence  of  this  agent 
in  the  blood  may  excite  movements.  On  opening  the  cavitjr  of  the 
abdomen  of  an  animal  while  living,  the  peristaltic  movement  is  barely 
perceptible;  if  now  partial  asphyxia  be  produced  by  strangulation, 
the  peristaltic  action  is  manifestly  increased,  again  to  disappear  on  the 
restoration  of  the  respiratory  function.  The  convulsions  of  epilepsy 
attended  with  laryngismus,  and  the  spasmodic  struggles  of  a  suspended 
crinainal,  point  to  the  same  source  of  stimulation.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  movements  of  the  heart  are  known  to  continue  long  afler  respira- 
tion has  ceased,  so  also  in  asphyxia  produced  by  eoiX  gas,  or  by 
drowning. 

In  cholera  asphyxia,  where  the  patient  has  died  after  a  short  illness, 
and  unattended  by  cramps,  many  practitioners  have  noticed  convulsive 
twitchings  and  movements  after  somatic  death,  which  may  be  explained 
by  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  large  quantities  in  the  vesselS| 
acting  as  an  excitant  to  muscular  contractility. 

In  the  living  body  the  ordinary  stimulus  exciting  contraction  is  the 
neroovM  influence.  Muscular  contraction,  however,  is  not  dependent 
on  this  influence,  since  it  can  be  excited  after  all  connexion  with  tho 
nervous  centres  has  been  destroyed,  and  even  in  a  single  isolated  fibrilla. 

The  contractility  of  a  muscle  may  be  exhausted  by  repeated  exer- 
cise, as  well  as  by  the  continued  application  of  any  of  the  above 
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Btimulii  but  it  may  be  recovered  again,  provided  a  sufficient  infcnra] 
of  refit  be  afforded  to  it.  "  In  regarding  contractility,  therefore,  as  a 
property  of  living  "mttsoatar  fibre  in  generaly  it  is  meant  that  it  resides 
m  it  as  a  property,  without  which  it  would  not  be  muscle ;  and  in 
such  a  manner,  that  no  particle,  however  microscopie,  can  be  detached 
from  a  muscle  which  does  not  of  itself,  and  independently  of  the  rest, 
possess  this  property  as  long  as  it  possesses  vitality/' 

Muscles  are  abundantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels  and  nervea 
The  capillary  vessels  ramify  in  the  spaces  between  the  fibres,  but  never 
penetrate  the  saroolemma,  the  nutritive  materials  being  probably  sup- 
plied by  the  selecting  power  of  cells.  The  nerves  are  motor  nerves, 
and  they  are  exceedingly  abundant,  terminating  usually  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  muscle  in  loops.  The  muscles  of  organic  life  are  but 
little  influenced  by  nervous  power,  but  depend  for  their  stimulation 
upon  the  presence  of  substances  brought  immediately  into  contact  with 
them.     The  muscles  therefore  have  but  little  senibility. 

Every  fibre  of  striated  muscles  is  attached  by  its  extremities  to 
white  fibrous  tissue ;  through  the  medium  of  which  it  exerts  its  eon- 
tractile  power  on  the  bone,  or  other  substance  to  be  moved ;  the  union 
of  all  these  white  fibres  constitute  the  tendon.  The  muscular  fibre  ends 
by  a  perfect  disk,  and  with  the  whole  surface  of  this  disk  the  tendon  is 
connected  and  continuous  with  it  and  the  saroolemma. 

Muscalar  contraction  is  accompanied  by  the  production  of  gound 
and  heat,  both  of  which  are  probably  produced  by  the  movements  of 
the  neighbounog  fibres  upon  each  other.  The  heat  may  also  be  pro- 
duced by  the  chemical  changes  resulting  from  the  disintegration  of  the 
muscalar  tissue  consequent  upon  its  use.  This  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture is  sometimes  as  high  as  2^  Fahr.  Muscular  contraction  also 
developes  electrical  currents,  which  may  be  readily  recognised  by  appro- 
priate instruments,  and  may  be  made  the  process  of  exciting  oontrao- 
tions  in  other  muscles,  if  a  communication  be  established  between 
them,  as  by  a  piece  of  nerve,  for  instance,  dissected  from  the  leg  of  a 
recently  killed  frog,  and  introduced  into  an  incision  in  a  contracting 
muscle. 

The  rigor  mortis,  or  the  stiffening  of  the  body  after  death,  is  due  to 
the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  and,  like  the  coagulation  of  the  blood, 
is  the  last  act  of  their  vitality.  Where  the  individual  has  died  of  a 
wasting  disease,  it  comes  on  early,  and  lasts  but  a  short  time,  and  the 
reverse  obtains  where  death  has  occurred  during  full  health.  Gadar 
veric  rigidity  may  supervene  before  death,  as  seen  in  an  instance  re- 
lated to  the  author  by  one  of  his  friends,  of  a  soldier  dying  of  an 
extensive  phlegmon  in  one  arm.  Rigidity  was  plainly  discoverable  in 
the  unaffected  limbs  while  the  movements  of  the  heart  were  being 
examined  and  counted.  As  the  rigor  mortis  comes  on,  the  contrac- 
tility of  the  muscle  departs.  Its  cause  is  obscure,  and  may  be  complex, 
but  its  resemblance  to  the  contraction  of  fibrine  after  recent  coagula* 
tion  is  strongly  marked. 
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In  eveiy  case  mascular  action  must  alternate  with  intervals  of  rest. 
It  is  in  these  intervals  that  the  reparation  of  the  disintegrated  tissue 
takes  place,  and  that  the  muscle  recovers  its  contractility. 

The  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  muscles  upon  the  skeleton  is 
usually  accompanied  with  a  loss  of  power,  hut  with  a  gain  of  velocity. 
The  locomotive  framework  may  be  regarded  as  a  series  of  levers,  of 
wbich  the  fulcrum  is  generally  a  joint  In  most  cases  the  muscles 
are  attached  near  the  fulcrum,  as  in  the  biceps.  By  this  arrangement 
a  contraction  of  a  single  inch  in  the  muscle,  moves  the  hand  through 
the  extent  of  a  foot,  but  then  the  hand  moves  only  with  one-twelfth  of 
the  power  exerted  by  the  muscle. 

When  a  muscular  fibre,  the  opposite  extremities  of  which  are  at- 
tached;  for  example,  to  adjacent  points  of  two  bones,  is  made  to 

Fig.  170. 


BOHBt  or  ABM,  BOUMKO  WEUBT. 

shorten  itself  forcibly,  by  the  application  of  a  stimulus,  the  more  move- 
able point  is  drawn  nearer  to  the  more  fixed  poiot ;  and  this  is  the 
great  law  on  which  locomotion  by  muscular  fibres  depends.  Thus  the 
fore-arm  is  bent  upon  the  arm  by  a  muscle,  D,  which  arises  from  the 
top  of  the  latter,  and  which  is  inserted  at  £,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  elbow- joint.  A  very  slight  contraction  will  raise  the  hand,  but  a 
coDAiderable  increase  of  power  is  required  to  overcome  a  resisting 
force. 

Tonicity/,  —  There  is  another  form  of  muscular  contraction,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  the  result  of  the  same  property,  modified  by  a  dif- 
ference of  circumstances.  In  past  times,  however,  it  has  been  regarded 
as  a  different  property,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  tonicity.  The 
character  of  this  so-called  property  of  the  muscular  fibre  is  better 
taught  by  examples  than  by  description.  If  a  muscle  in  the  living 
body  be  cut  right  through,  each  portion,  after  a  few  quivers,  begins 
slowly  to  shorten  itself  in  a  peroianent  manner,  so  that  an  empty 
space  is  left  between  the  two  cut  extremities.  There  being  no  tendency 
in  these  two  shortc^ncd  portions  to  return  to  their  former  length  during 
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an  indefinite  term,  this  effect  has  usually  been  ascribed  to  a  property 
different  from  contractility^  under  the  name  of  tonicity.  Whenever, 
by  any  change  of  the  relative  natural  position  of  the  parts  of  the 
skeleton,  as  by  fracture  or  dislocation,  the  points  to  which  the  opposite 
ends  of  a  muscle  are  attached  are  brought  nearer  to  each  other,  the 
muscle  becomes  permanently  shortened  by  the  same  so-called  tonicity. 
Again^  if  the  muscles  which  extend  or  straighten  a  joint  become  para- 
lysed, without  a  corresponding  loss  of  power  in  the  antagonistic  mus- 
cles which  bend  that  joint,  then  the  flexor  muscles,  as  they  are  termed, 
become  shortened  by  their  tonicity,  and  the  joint  remains  permanently 
bent.  This  explains  the  permanent  bent  state  of  the  elbow-joints  in 
the  paralysis  of  the  upper  extremities  attendant  on  the  painter's  colir, 
to  which  all  artisans  are  exposed  whose  occupations  bring  them  into 
daily  contact  with  preparations  of  lead. 

Some  forms  of  permanent  lock-jaw  seem  to  be  of  the  same  cha- 
racter ;  the  muscles  closing  the  jaw,  which  correspond  to  flexors,  re- 
maining in  full  vigor^  while  their  antagonists  have  lost  their  power. 
The  muscular  fibres  of  organic  life  are  very  different,  not  only  in 
structure,  but  also  in  function,  from  those  already 
described.  They  consist  of  a  series  of  tubes,  which 
are  not  marked  by  transverse  lines,  and  in  which  the 
longitudinal  strias  are  very  faint.  These  tubes  are 
usually  much  flattened,  and  cannot  be  shown  to  con- 
tain distinct  fibrillss.  They  are  generally  smaller 
than  those  of  animal  life,  and  sometimes  present 
markings  indicative  of  a  granular  deposit  The  no- 
dosities upon  their  surface  are  the  nuclei  of  their 
original  components.  (Fig.  171.)  The  peculiarity 
of  these  fibres  is,  that  they  are  very  little  subjected 
to  nervous  influence,  and  that  when  stimulated  to  con- 
traction by  an  irritant,  they  perform  a  series  of  ver- 
micular movements  gradually  decreasing  in  intensity 
till  perfect  rest  takes  place.  They  are  found  in  the 
intestinal  canal,  ducts  of  glands,  middle  coat  of  the 
arteries  and  bronchial  tubes,  &o. 

The  Nervoug  structure  as  it  appears  in  the  nervous 
trunks  is  another  example  of  tubes  with  a  secondary  deposit.  This  is 
seen  in  the  white  or  fibrous  matter^  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  body, 
and  also  in  the  fibres  of  the  great  sympathetic.  In  the  ganglia  we 
find  the  other  form  of  nervous  substance,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
gray  or  vesicular.  Wherever  these  two  kinds  are  united  together  they 
constitute  a  ganglion  or  nervous  centre. 

The  ultimate  nerve-fibre  —  such  as  is  seen  in  the  spinal  nerves — 
is  distinctly  tubular.  It  consists  of  an  external  thin  and  delicate 
membrane,  which  is  nearly  or  quite  homogeneous.  It  forms  one  com- 
plete sheath^  isolating  the  contained  matter  in  its  whole  course  from 
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its  ceDtral  to  its  peripheral  extremity.  Tbia  la  called  by  Todd  and 
Bowman  the  tubular  mi-mbraue. 

Within  the  tubalar  meuibmne  lies  a  move  opaqae  mihataiioe,  knovn 
as  the  white  tub^tance  of  Schwann^  and  wkhia  this  again  is  a  trans- 
parent materia],  which  has  been  called  the  axi$  cylinder.  The  whole 
of  the  contained  substance  is  exceedingly  sc^t,  and  may  be  made  to 
pass  from  one  part  of  the  tube  to  another.  A  bundle  of  Derve-fibreS| 
surrounded  and  connected  by  areolar  tissute,  eonstitutes  a  nerve. 

The  other  form  of  fibrous  matter  is  that  which  is  scab  in  the  great 


sympathetio  system^  and 
which  is  known  as  the  geta- 
tinous  nervous  fibre.  These 
fibres  contain  nothing  analo- 
gous to  the  white  substance 
of  Schwann,  and  are  devoid 
of  the  whiteness  which  cha- 
racterizes the  tubular  fibre. 
The  gray  colour  of  certain 
nerves  depends  upon  the 
presence  of  a  large  proper- 
tion  of  gelatinous  fibres. 
Hence,  they  are  sometimes 
called  gray  fibres.  They 
are  smaller  iu  diameter  than 
the  tubular  fibres,  ranging 

inch.     (Fig.  172.) 


Fif.  172. 


to  ji/ou   of  an 


The  remaining  element  of 
the  nervous  structure  is  what 
is  called  the  gray  or  vexicu- 
lar.  This  is  found  in  the 
nerwnu  centres,  but  never 
in  the  nerves,  properly  so 
called.  It  consists  of  ceffs 
or  vesicles  containing  nuclei 
and  nucleoli  The  walls  of 
each  vesicle  are  extremely 
thin  and  delicate,  and  con- 
tain a  soft  bat  tenaoious 
granular  mass.  In  some 
vesicles  we  find  a  number 
of  pigment  granules  exte- 
rior to  the  nucleus,  giving 
a  dark  colour  to  a  portion  of 

the  vesicle.     The  gruy  colour  is  not  essential ;  it  is  merely  produced 
by  tho  peculiar  character  of  the  pigment  cells.     In  some  animals  they 
21 


A.  Diagram  of  tnbuTar  fibre  of  a  fiplnal  nerTa: — d. 
Axis  cylinder,  b.  Innt-r  border  of  wbfte  »ubeUno0. 
Cy  e.  Outer  border  of  white  ^ulwtance.  <  d.  Tubular 
membraue.  B.  Tubular  fibre*;  e.  In  a  natural  »Ute, 
showing  the  partr  a»  in  a.  /.  Tlte  white  raUitance  and 
axiA  cyiln<ler  intorruptod  by  pressure,  while  the  tubu- 
lar Diembrntie  remain*,  g.  The  saaie,  wiUi  irarloonltien. 
g'.  Varloopc  fibrefs  of  varioua  sizcfi.  from  the  cerebellum. 
0.  Gelatlnouo  flbree  from  the  solar  plexus,  treated  with 
•eaUc  add  to  axhiUt  their  oaU-nuolai. 
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are  red,  in  others  green^  and  in  others  white.     In  the  latter  there  is 
no  pigment. 

Another  form  of  nerve  vesicle,  is  that  called  the  caudate,  which  is 
charaoterized  by  one  or  more  tail-like  processes  extending  froin  it. 
They  contain  nndei  and  nucleoli,  and  pigment  granules.  Of  the 
mode  in  which  the  fibrous  material  terminates  in  the  vesicular  matter 
of  the  centres  to  which  it  passes,  no  general  statement  can,  as  yet,  be 
made ;  but  it  is  quite  certain,  that,  in  many  instances  at  least,  there  is 
an  absolute  continuity  from  one  form  of  nerve-tissue  to  the  other. 
Three  principal  modes  have  been  ascertained  in  which  this  may  occur. 
Either  a  globular  cell  may  give  off  a  simple  prolongation  that  becomes 
a  fibre,  as  seen  at  a,  fig.  173,  in  which  case  the  cell  is  said  to  be  '  uni- 
polar,* Or  a  ganglion-cell  presents  itself,  as  it  were,  in  the  course 
of  a  nerve-tube,  having  each  of  its  extremities  prolonged  into  a  fibre,  as 
in  fig.  174 ;  in  which  case  the  cell  is  said  to  be  <  bipolar.'     In  certain 

Fig.  174. 


Fig.  173. 


Mfcrcwoopic  Ganglion  firom  Heart  of  Frog, 
•bowing,  at  a,  a  UiUpdUar  Chmglionio  OUL 


Bipolar  OangUonic  OMt  and  nerre-flbrwi, 
from  Ganglion  in  6th  pair  in  Lamprej. 


parts  of  the  nervous  centre  of  man,  are  seen  ganglionic  cells  sending 
out  prolongations  to  the  number  of  three,  four,  five,  six,  or  more,  some 
of  which  are  occasionally  to  be  traced  into  continuity  with  the  axis 
cylinder  of  nerve-tubes,  as  seen  at  a,  6,  ^g.  175 ;  whilst  others,  it  is 
probable,  inosculate  with  those  of  other  stellate  cells.  Other  commu- 
nications are  established,  however,  by  spheroidal  cells  lyiog  simply  in 
juxtaposition  with  fibrous  material,  either  side  by  side,  or  in  loops 
formed  by  plexuses  of  the  latter. 

The  Jibrous  matter  is  produced;  as  the  muscular  fibre,  by  the  coales- 
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Fig.  176. 


BteUste  Ganglkmio  Cell,  from  <*ra1»taatta  liurnginea''  of  Hnmaa  Brain;  one  of  Its  fkrohn* 
gstkuii,  a,  beoomiisg  oontlnaous  wlUi  the  axto-eylinder  of  a  doable-oontoored  nerve-flbre,  ^. 

eence  of  cells,  in  which  a  secondary  deposit  takes  place.     The  tfegi- 
adar  bjr  a  snooession  of  cells  like  those  of  epithelium. 
The  chemical  constitution  of  nerrous  matter  i^as  follows : 

Albamen ?, • 7-00 

C«eb»lfat.   {|S'™''S:^J 6-28 

Phosphoms 1  -50 

OBmazone 1-12 

Acids,  salts,  sulphar 6-15 

Water 8000 

100-00 

(  VauquelifL) 

The  amount  of  phosphoms  varies  at  different  times  of  life,  and  is 
exceedingly  small  in  idiotcy.  According  to  L'Heritier's  analysis,  the 
minimum  is  found  in  infancy,  old  age,  and  idiotcy;  and  the  maximum 
of  water  in  infancy. 

The  nervfms  ^ructure^  like  the  muscular,  is  constantly  undergoing 
the  process  of  disintegration  and  renewal,  every  exercise  of  this  system 
being  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  its  substance,  requiring  new  material 
io  compensate  for  it.  This  renewal  takes  place  in  the  intervals  of 
vest  As  in  the  muscular  system,  its  waste  is  represented  by  the 
amount  of  urea  in  the  urine,  so  in  the  nervous  system,  is  its  waste  re- 
presented by  the  amount  of  phoephatic  depositions ;  the  hitter  being 
always  increased  under  mental  exercise.     Persons,  therefore,  whose 
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mental  facolfcies  are  mnch  employed^  require  as  nutrititma  a  diet  as 
those  who  gain  their  *^  living  "  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows. 

In  regard  to  the  regeneration  of  nervous  structure  when  it  has  been 
destroyed,  it  is  now  believed,  on  the  authority  of  Schwann,  Steinruch, 
Brown-S^uard,  and  Nasse,  that  the  white  or  tubular  matter  may  be 
restored,  they  having  discovered,  that  in  the  uniting  substance  between 
the  ends  of  a  divided  nerve,  true  nerve-fibres  may  be  developed.  Per- 
fect restoration,  however,  does  not  always  take  place,  owing  moat  pro- 
bably to  the  fact,  that  the  central  and  peripheral  portions  of  the  same 
fibres  do  not  always  meet  again. 

In  regard  to  the  gray  or  vesicular  matter  we  are  not  ho  well  in- 
formed. When  a  portion  of  the  brain  is  removed  in  animals,  its  place 
is  supplied  by  new  matter ;  but  whether  this  becomes  true  cerebral 
substance  remains  to  be  proved ;  from  the  great  activity  of  its  nutri- 
tive processes,  however,  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  its  loss  is 
repaired  by  similar  matter. 

Those  nerve-fibres  which  originate  in  the  brain,  and  are  distributed 
to  the  muscles,  have  no  proper  termination ;  they  form  locps^  which 
either  return  into  themselves,  or  join  others  formed  by  the  ultimate 
ramifications  of  the  main  trunks.  They  never  anastoroom  with  each 
other,  but  each  runs  a  separate  and  distinct  course.  Those  fibres 
which  originate  on  the  periphery  and  ran  towards  the  brain  and  spinal 
oord,  also  form  loops  in  these  centres. 

Wherever  the  vesixrrdar  matter  is  found,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  gene- 
rator  or  oriyinattyr  of  nervous  influence  ;  whilst  the  whife  or  tubular, 
is  the  carrier  of  thalsnAuence  to  the  varions  parts  of  the  system.  The 
fornier,  having  the  higher  set  of  functions,* receives  by  far  the  larger 
quanti^  of  blood. 

Plexuses  are  formed  by  the  free  interchange  of  fibres  from  several 
neighbouring  nerves.  Four  or  five  nefves,  for  instance,  proceed  from 
the  spinal  cord  and  are  plaited  up  together  like  the  strands  of  a  coach 
whip.  From  the  plexus  thus  formed,  certain  nerves  emerge  which 
are  composed  of  fibres  from  several  of  the  original  trunks.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  arrangement  is,  that  not  only  are  nerves  of  different 
endowments  joined  together,  but  the  injurious  effects  which  would 
otherwise  result  from  lesion  of  the  ppinal  cord,  are  obviated ;  for  the 
nerves  which  come  off  below  the  injured  part,  all  receiving  filaments 
from  those  which  are  above,  the  nervous  influence  is  thus  transmitted 
unimpaired  to  all  those  parts  supplied  by  filaments  from  below  the 
point  of  lesion. 

OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TISSUES  FROM  CELLS. 

It  has  been  seen  that  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  cells  are 
concerned  in  the  development  of  all  the  tissues,  further  than  in  the 
part  which  they  take  in  elaborating  the  fluid  from  which  the  tissues 
are  derived,  some  of  the  structures  seeming  to  be  produced  by  a  con- 
solidation of  the  plastic  fluid  which  has   been  elaborated   by  th«ir 
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Agency.     Many  of  the  component  straetttree)  boweyer,  owe  their  de- 
Telopment  to  the  agency  of  cells,  and  of  these  we  shall  now  speak. 

Cells  are  formed,  either  in  a  previonsly  existing,  structureless  fluid, 
called  a  Uatiema  or  within  the  interior  of  preyioiisly-existing  cells  by 
daplioative  subdivision,  or  by  the  expansion  of  a  nucleus.  In  the  first 
Bietbod,  when  a  plastic  fluid  is  in  contact  with  a  living  structure  it  is 
seen  to  become  opalescent ;  this  change  in  colour  is  owing  to  the  depo- 
sition within  it  of  a  number  of  small  granules  called  nucleoli;  several 
of  these  aggregate  themselves  together  and  form  what  is  called  the 
nucUfUj  within  the  interior  of  which  the  nucholuB  can  still  be  seen. 
This  Docleus  is  also  called  the  cytMcut  (from  xwo;,  a  vesicle,  and  jSxos'ck, 
a  germ),  or  cdl-germ.  From  the  nde  of  this  nucleus  a  thin  trans- 
parent  membrane  is  next  seen  to  project  in  the  manner  of  a  watch- 
crystal  from  the  dial ;  this  gradually  enlarges  till  at  last  the  nucleus 
is  seen  only  as  a  spot  on  its  wall.  The  whole  is  then  called  a  nu- 
deated  cell,  or  germinal  cell.  The  fluid  in  which  the  granules  are 
first  deposited  is  called  the  cytaUastema.     (Fig.  176.) 

In  the  second  method,  or  the  endogenous  development  as  it  is  called, 
the  nucleus  seems  to  peiform  an  im- 
portant office.  Each  granule  of 
which  it  has  been  shown  to  consist, 
has  the  power  of  developing  a  cell, 
so  that  the  parent  cell  becomes 
filled  with  one  or  more  generations 
of  new  cells,  which  may  either  dis- 
appear entirely,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  ovum,  or  by  the  rupture  of  the 
original  cells  the  contents  may  be  scattered  and  undergo  an  indepen- 
dent development.  (Fig.  177.)  Sometimes  several  nucleoli  are  seen 
within  one  nucleus;   and  sometimes  several  nuclei  within  one  cell. 


Fig.  176. 
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Plftn  Tepmmit\ng  tbe  fbnnatloii  of  a  iiii- 
cleus,  und  of  a  wll  on  tlw  nudeiUy  aooonling 
lo  Sdilelden's  Tlew. 


tndocMioi 
iLUuitc 


•  !«, 


JIM  derdopment  of  cell*— A,  b,  o  (from  KoUiker),  orum  of  Ascark  nlgroTenoea; 
X  of  Asearis  acuminata  (flrom  Bagge). 


AAoiher  mode  of  cell-formation  occasionally  occurs;  to  wit,  the  ex- 
pansion of  a  single  apparently  homogeneous  granule  into  a  cell  with- 
out the  previous  formation  of  any  perceptible  nucleus ;  a  distinction 
firai  showing  itself  between  the  exterior  portion  of  the  granule,  which 
be^v^es  the  cell-wall,  and  the  interior,  which  seems  to  melt  dowu  t^ 
21  * 
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form  the  firel  oell-cooteuts ;  and  the  former  extending  itself  9S  tie 
latter  augment  bj  imbibition  from  the  surrounding  fluid. 

Cells  arc  concerned  not  only  in  the  function  of  nutrition  in  the  de- 
velopment and  restoration  of  parts,  but  also  in  several  other  organie 
processes.  In  nucleated  cells,  also,  are  the  best  examples  of  inherent 
formative  power,  which,  not  being  consumed  in  the  formation  of  tlM 
cells,  remains  operative  in  them,  changing  them  and  their  contenii, 
and  influencing  the  surrounding  or  intercellular  substance  in  which 
they  are  deposited.  Thus^  whether  it  be  for  the  preparation  oi  mate- 
rials from  food  which  may  serve  to  the  maintenanee  of  the  bodj,  or 
for  the  construcuoQ  of  the  several  tissues,  or  fof  the  formation  or  lem- 
p)rary  storingup  of  the  materiuls  that  are  to  be  removed  firom  the 
Dody  as  refuse,  in  all  these,  and  in  nearly  all  instances  of  theoi,  the 
end  is  attained  by  or  with  the  help  of  the  formation,  oeotiiiaed  eaergyi 
or  dissolution  of  nucleated  cells. 

Each  cell  is  an  independent  organ ;  it  lives  ybr  itsel/  and  hy  itself, 
and  is  dependent  upon  nothing  but  a  due  supply  of  nutriment  and  of 
the  appropriate  stimuli  for  the  continuance  of  its  growth  and  fur  the 
due  performance  of  its  functions,  until  its  term  of  life  is  expired,  juftt 
as  one  man  is  able  to  support  himself  alone;  but  as  the  cells  become 
commingled  into  organisms,  a  division  of  labour,  or  separation  of  fVine- 
tions,  becomes  necessary,  just  as  in  a  community  of  men  there  nmat 
be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  The  nucleus  and  oell-wall 
differ  from  each  other  in  chemical  composition,  though  both  seem  to  be 
concerned  in  the  development  of  tissues.  The  cell- wall  is  a  proteine* 
Gom  pound. 

In  the  formation  of  tissues,  the  eells  undergo  changes  which  may 
be  described  under  two  heads:  ^rs^.  Those  affecting  the  cell-mem- 
brane ;  and  tecotuiffy,  Those  in  which  the  nucleus  is  concerned.  In 
the  fibrous  tissues,  the  cell-membranes  become  elongated,  and  so  folded 
and  divided  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  subdivision  into  minute 
threads  or  fibres.  In  the  compound  tubular  tissues,  as  muscle  and 
nerve,  the  cells  are  joined  end  to  end,  and  the  partitions  at  each  ex- 
tremity being  removed,  a  tube  is  formed,  in  which  the  proper  deposit 
of  muscular  or  nervous  matter  takes  place. 

In  the  simple  tubular  tissues,  as  in  the  capillaries,  the  tubes  are 
also  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  walls  of  the  cells  at  several 
points,  owing  to  their  elongation,  here  and  there,  into  pointed  pro- 
cesses, which  unite  and  form  the  ramifications  of  the  vessels. 

The  metamorphoses  of  the  nucleus,  although  equally  important,  are 
much  less  numerous.  In  some  cases  it  sends  out  radiating  prolonga- 
tions, causing  it  to  assume  a  stellate  form,  which  is  the  case  in  bone 
cells.  In  ether  eases  it  appears  te  resolve  itself  into  a  fasciculus  of 
fibres;  and  this,  according  to  Henl4,  is  the  origin  of  yellow  fibrous 
tissue.  The  tubuli  of  the  dental  structure  are  funned  by  its  separa- 
tion into  a  number  of  distinct  fibres,  each  composed  of  a  linear  aggre- 
gation of  granules.     Lastly,  according  to  Dr.  Carpenter^  it  may  dia- 
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perse  itself  still  more  completely  into  its  oompoDCDt  granules,  bj 
whose  reunion,  certain  peculiar  vibrating  filaments  (the  so-called  sper- 
matozoa), may  be  formed,  possessing  motor  powers,  and  destined  to 
perform  most  important  offices  in  the  function  of  reproduction. 

The  development  of  cells  goes  on  during  the  lire  of  the  organism 
at  erery  period  of  its  existence.  They  are  found  floating  in  immense 
numbers  in  the  blood,  chyle,  and  lymph ;  and  even  in  diseased  secre- 
tioaa,  as  pus.  In  the  inflammatory  process  they  are  developed  in  great 
quantities ;  and  even  the  malignant  growths,  such  as  cancer  and  fungus 
ha^motodes  which  infest  the  body,  owe  their  development  to  the  same 
agencies.  In  short,  the  nucleated  cell  is  the  sgent  of  most  of  the  or« 
ganic  processes^  botb  in  the  plant  and  animal,  from  the  time  of  their 
earliest  development,  to  their  full  maturation  and  decline. 

PHYSICAL  AKD  VITAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  TISSUES. 

The  tissues  present  manifest  differences  among  themselves,  not  only 
ID  their  anatomical  structure  but  in  their  properties.  These  properties 
may  be  divided  into  physical  and  vUaL  The  phyncal  are  those  which 
are  dependent  solely  on  the  peculiar  arrangement  or  mode  of  cohesion 
of  the  constituent  particles  of  the  tissues  as  well  as  upon  their  chemi- 
cal constitution,  and  are  found  as  distinctly  in  the  dead  as  in  the  living 
texture.  The  vital  properties  are  those  which  exist  only  during 
the  life  of  the  organism,  and  which  cease  whenever  molecular  life 
departs. 

The  most  striking  of  the  physical  properties^  are  Elasticitj/,  Flexi-^ 
Mffjfy  ExteMihilUy  and  Porosity. 

Elasiiciiy  is  that  property  by  which  a  tissue  reacts,  after  a  stretch- 
ing or  compressing  force  has  been  withdrawn.  It  is  strongly  marked 
in  the  yellow  ligament  constituting  the  ligajnentum  sulflavumf  which 
is  as  elastic  as  India  rubber.  It  is  also  seen  in  the  middle  coat  of  the 
arteries,  and  in  the  cartilage  of  the  ribs,  and  on  the  articular  faces  of 
the  bones. 

Extensibility  is  implied  in  elasticity;  but  there  are  some  tissues 
which  are  extensible,  but  not  elastic ;  such  yield  only  to  a  long-con- 
tinued distending  force;  of  this  we  have  an  example  in  the  resistance 
ofiered  by  a  fibrous  membrane  to  the  growth  of  a  tumour. 

Fierihility  is  seen  in  the  white  fibrous  tissues,  which  are  flexible, 
without  being  either  extensible  or  elastic  We  have  examples  of  this 
property  in  the  tendons. 

Porosity,  The  property  of  permeability  by  fluid,  is  possessed  by 
the  tissues  even  after  death,  and  is  termed  porofiity  or  imbibition. 
Animal  tissues  owe  their  softness  to  the  watery  fluids  which  they  con- 
tain, and  which  fill  their  pores. 

If  a  solution  of  any  ealt,  or  of  sugar,  is  poured  into  a  glass  tube 
closed  below  by  a  piece  of  bladder,  the  particles  of  the  solution  per- 
meate the  pores  of  the  bladder,  but  do  not  pass  through  it.     If  the 
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tube  thus  filled  ir  placed  in  a  Tessel  containing  distilled  water,  tbe 
fluid  gradually  rises  within  the  tube,  and  sometimes  to  the  extent  of 
several  inches,  while  at  the  same  time,  it  is  found  that  a  portion  of 
the  solution  has  passed  from  the  interior  of  the  tube  to  the  water 
external  to  it. 

Dutrochet  has  named  the  phenomena  above  described  Endat/mom 
and  Exo9mo9e,  The  term  endosmose,  or  imbibition,  being  applied  to 
the  current  from  vnthout  to  within,  while  exoemose,  or  traniudcUion, 
signifies  the  passage  of  the  fluid  from  within  to  wlihout. 

In  order  that  these  phenomena  may  present  themselves,  the  fluids 
must  be  of  different  densities,  and  miscible  with  each  other.  There 
must  also  be  an  affinity/  between  the  membrane  and  the  fluid,  othei^ 
wise  no  current  will  take  place.  Under  these  circumstances  the  cur- 
rent b  most  rapid,  as  a  general  rule,  towards  that  fluid  which  has  the 
least  affinity  for  the  septum,  and  it  oontinues  until  the  fluids  are  of 
equal  density  on  both  sides. 

It  is  not  membranes  only  which  are  endowed  with  this  property; 
very  thin  plates  of  slate,  or  of  baked  clay,  produce  the  same  effect, 
though  in  a  more  feeble  degree.  Calcareous  and  siliceous  laminae 
have  no  effect  of  this  kind.  In  membranes,  endosmose  is  produced 
till  they  begin  to  putrefy,  when  the  phenomenon  entirely  ceases,  and 
the  liquid  which  has  risen  in  the  tube  descends^  and  filters  through 
the  membrane. 

Of  all  the  organit.  svbstances  soluble  in  water,  albumen  produces 
endosmose  with  the  greatest  force.  Various  theories  have  been  pro- 
duced to  account  for  these  phenomena.  Dutrochet's  hypothesis,  that 
electric  action  is  concerned  with  these  phenomena,  has  not  been  con- 
firmed. Tbe  theory  of  Poisson,  that  endosmose  depended  on  capillary 
attraction,  is,  according  to  Matteucci,  inadmissible.  "Poisson  sup- 
posed that  the  least  dense  liquid  entered  the  capillary  tubes  of  the 
membrane,  and  that  this  capillary  thread,  drawn  down  by  the  pure 
water,  and  up  by  the  denser  liquid,  must  be  elevated  in  virtue  of 
molecular  attraction.  But  this  explanation  is  inadmissible,  when  we 
consider  that  alcohol,  which  is  lighter  than  water,  produces  endos- 
mose; and  that  certain  calcareous  and  siliceous  stones,  placed  under 
the  same  conditions  as  membranes  and  plates  of  clay,  do  not  give  rise 
to  the  same  cflects.''*  According  to  the  same  author,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  there  is  no  satisfactory  theory  of  endosmose,  though  many 
physiologists  accept  that  of  capillary  attraction, 

"  Experiment  proves  that  the  current  of  endosmose  is  not  produced 
by  tbe  least  dense  liquid,  nor  by  the  most  viscid  one,  nor  by  that 
which  is  endowed  with  the  greatest  force  of  assent  in  capillary  tubes. 
The  current  is  in  general  determined  by  the  liquid  which  has  the 
greatest  affinity  for  tbe  interposed  substance,  and  by  which  it  is 
imbibed  with  the  greatest  rapidity.     In  fact  it  is  evident  that  the 

*  Matteucci's  Lectures,  p.  39 
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mcTubrane  imbibes  tbe  two  liquids  unequally ;  and  tbat  the  one  which 
is  imbibed  with  the  printest  facility,  ouglit  to  mix  with  and  augment 
tbe  volume  of  the  other."* 

Poisseuille  found  by  experiment,  that  there  was  endosmoee  through 
animal  tissues,  from  the  serum  of  the  blood  to  Seidlits  water,  and  to 
solutions  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  common  salt  This  is  precisely  what 
bappens  when  these  substances  are  used  internally  as  medicines :  the 
rejected  excrements  contain  large  quantities  of  albumen.  In  this  case, 
it  must  be  admitted  tbat  endosmose  takes  place  through  the  capillary 
Tessels  of  the  intestine,  from  the  serum  of  the  blood  to  the  saline  solu- 
^on  iotroduced  into  the  intestinal  canal.  Tbe  experiments  of  Poi»- 
seuille  have  been  confirmed  by  Bachetti,  who  also  proved  that  the 
rapidity  of  endosmose  is  considerably  increased,  when  one  of  the 
fluids  is  in  motion  and  constantly *rene wed,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
blood  circulatinfT  through  the  capillaries.  The  most  remarkable  fact 
discovered  by  Poisseuille,  is  that  of  the  influrnce  exercised  by  the 
muriate  of  morphia.  When  this  substance  is  added  to  saline  solutions, 
it  very  considerably  weakens  the  endosmose  from  the  serum  to  the 
solution,  and  ultimately  changes  the  direction  of  the  current.  This 
has  also  been  confirmed  by  Bachetti,  and  upon  this  is  based  an  hypo- 
tbesis  as  to  the  modus  operandi  of  morphia  and  of  the  preparations  of 
opium  in  diarrhoea,  as  well  as  of  tbe  constipation  they  produce. 

Tbe  animal  membranes  exercise  the  property  of  porosity  or  imbibi- 
tion in  reference  to  yaws  as  well  as  fluids ;  and  the  tendency  of  dis- 
similar gases  to  become  diffused  among  each  other,  manifests  itself 
even  through  compound  textures.  As  was  shown  to  be  the  case  with 
liquids,  there  is  a  double  current,  when  two  diss^imilar  gases  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  porous  septum,  and  the  predominant  current  is  that  which 
has  the  greatest  attraction  for  tbe  septum.  In  respiration,  this  pheno- 
menon occurs  at  every  inspiration  through  the  walls  of  the  pulmonary 
air-cells  and  the  plexus  of  oapillaries  distributed  upon  them. 

It  was  said  that  all  gases  were  not  equally  transmissible.  The 
experiments  of  Professor  ]Mitchell  have  demonstrated  this  fact:  and 
the  following  list  shows  their  comparative  transmissibility,  beginning 
with  tbe  most  powerful :  Ammonia,  sulphuretted  hydroyen^  cynnoye-n, 
carbonic  acid,  nitrous  oxide,  arsemtretted  hydroyeUy  olefiant  yasy 
hydroyen,  ooryyen,  carbonic  acid,  and  nifroyen. 

The  experiments  of  Brunner  and  Valentin  have  led  fo  the  interest- 
ing result,  that  when  two  gases  are  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  an  ani- 
mal membrane,  the  relative  proportions  absorbed  and  exhaled,  will  be 
inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  their  specific  gravities.  Thus  if  we 
have  oxygen  on  one  side,  and  carbonic  acid  on  the  other  side  of  an 
animal  membrane,  the  volume  of  oxygen  that  passes  inwards  will 
exceed  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  that  passes  outwards,  in  the  proportion 
of  1174  to  1000.     The  application  of  this  to  respiration  is  easy. 

*  Matteacd*8  Lectures^  p.  39. 
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Endosmose  does  not  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  ahsorption,  but 
merely  that  of  those  fluids  which  rcqaire  no  change  or  elaboration; 
when  elaborarion  is  demanded,  a  yital  action  becomes  necessary. 

These  properties  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  nutrition  of  their 
respective  tissues;  they  quickly  vary  with  the  state  of  that  function^ 
and  when  it  ceases  in  death,  they  vanish  with  it 

Vital  properties  op  the  tissues. — Some  of  the  actions  observed 
in  living  bodies  indicate  the  operation  of  other  properties  and  forces 
besides  those  which  can  be  referred  to  the  chemical  and  mechanical 
constitution  of  organized  substances.  These  properties  being  the 
sources  of  phenomena  which  are  peculiar  to  living  beings,  are  named 
vital  properties^  the  forces  issuing  from  them,  vital  forces ;  the  aets  in 
which  they  are  expressed,  are  vital  acts  or  vital  processes;  and  the 
fitate  in  which  thei^e  processes  are  displayed  is  life. 

The  most  general,  perhaps  a  universal  property  of  living  bodies,  is 
that  which  is  manifested  in  the  ability  to  form  themselves  out  of  mato- 
rials  dissimilar  to  them ;  as  when,  for  example,  the  ovule  developes 
itself  from  the  nutriment  of  the  fluids  of  the  parent ;  or  when  a  plant, 
or  any  part  of  one,  grows  by  appropriating  the  elements  of  water,  car- 
bonic acid,  and  ammonia ;  or  when  an  animal  subsists  on  vegetables, 
and  its  blood  and  various  organs  are  formed  from  the  materials  of  its 
food.  The  force  which  is  manifested  in  these  acts  is  termed  formative 
or  organic  force  (assimilative  or  plastic  force) ;  and  the  processee 
eflected  by  it  are  named  assimilative^  nutritive,  or  formative  processes. 

This  power  of  self-formation  form  dissimilar  materials,  which  appears 
to  be  wholly  peculiar  to  living  bodies,  and  without  which,  probably, 
none  exists,  manifests  itself  in  three  modes,  which,  though  they  bear 
diflerent  names,  yet,  probably,  are  only  three  expressions  of  one  force 
operating  in  different  conditions :  they  are  development^  growth,  and 
assimilation  or  maintenance. 

Development  is  the  process  by  which  each  tissue  or  organ  of  a  living 
body  is  first  formed ;  or  by  which  one,  being  already  incompletely 
formed,  is  so  changed  in  shape  and  composition  as  to  be  fitted  for  a 
function  of  a  higher  kind;  or  finally,  is  advanced  to  the  state  in  which 
it  exists  in  the  most  perfect  condition  of  the  species. 

Growth,  which  commonly  concurs  with  development  and  continues 
after  it,  is,  properly,  mere  increase  of  a  part  by  the  insertion  or  super- 
addition  of  materials  similar  to  those  of  which  it  already  consists.  In 
growth,  properly  so  called,  no  change  of  form  or  composition  oocora : 
parts  only  increase  in  weight,  and,  usually,  in  size ;  and  if  they  require 
more  power ;  it  is  only  more  power  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which 
they  before'  enjoyed. 

In  assimilation,  or  self-maintenance,  living  bodies  preserve  their 
condition  notwithstanding  the  changes  to'whicb  they  are  liable  through 
the  influence  of  external  forces  and  their  own  natural  decay ;  and  the 
stability  of  composition  which  they  thus  display  is  effected  by  the  con- 
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tiniial  fbimatioD  of  new  particles  in  the  place  of  those  that  are  impaired 
mud  removed. 

GomtractUity  may  he  reckoned  a  second  vital  property.  It  consists 
in  the  power  which  certain  tissues  have,  during  life,  of  contracting  or 
Bfaortening  themselves  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Such  contractility  is 
usually  and  hest  observed  in  fibrous  tissues,  as  in  muscles  and  some 
kinds  of  fibro-cellular  tissue ;  but  it  may  be  seen,  also,  in  cells  and 
collections  of  them,  as  in  the  muscles  of  embryos,  while  they  yet 
consist  of  cells,  and  before  any  fibres  are  developed  in  them. 

That  which  most  characterises  the  contractility  of  animal  tissues  is, 
that  the  contraction  may  be  excited  by  the  application  of  a  stimulus 
to  the  nerves  that  ramify  in  them )  and,  indeed,  it  is  generally  through 
the  nerves  that  the  stimulus  which  produces  a  contraction  is  conveyed. 
In  the  section  on  the  Musoles  it  was  shown  that  the  property  of  con- 
tractility is  inherent  in  the  tissues  that  contract,  and  is  essentially  in- 
dependent of  their  nerves,  so  that  contraction  may  take  place  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  nerves.    Therefore,  the  whole  property  of  irri- 
tahilityy  including  both  the  capacity  of  receiving  a  direct  stimulus  and 
the  power  of  contracting  in  consequence  thereof,  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  muscles  and  other  contractile  tissues.     But,  in  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  life,  the  nerves  may  be  said  to  be  necessary  to  contractions, 
hecanse,  in  these  conditions  it  is  only  through  the  medium  of  nerves 
that  a  stimulus  is  applied  to  the  contractile  tissues,  and  when  the  nerves 
are  destroyed  contractions  do  not  naturally  ensue. 

The  power  of  conducting  or  trannmittiny  stimuli  or  impressions  con- 
stitutes another  peculiar  vital  property.  It  may  be  said  to  consist  in 
this,  —  that  the  state  or  change  which  is  produced  in  certain  tissues, 
as  in  nerve  and  the  fibres  of  some  plants  (as  the  sensitive  plant),  by 
the  application  of  a  stimulus  of  any  kind,  may  be  propagated  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  fibre,  so  that  every  part  thereof  shall,  with 
immeasurable  rapidity,  be  brought  into  the  same  state  as  the  part  first 
stimulated.  Thus  the  stimulus,  or  rather  the  change  or  impreui/tn 
produced  by  it,  is  said  to  be  conducted  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  said 
electricity  is  conducted  along  a  wire,  although  at  the  instant  of  con- 
tact with  the  source  of  electricity  the  whole  wire  becomes  at  once 
electric' 

The  formalive  or  organic  force,  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
in  preceding  paragraphs,  is  not  only  the  cause  of  all  original  develop- 
ment of  the  ovule,  but  it  presides  over  its  whole  future  growth,  being 
inseparably  connected  with  each  of  the  successive  stages  of  the  process 
(^  nutrition.  It  is  not  self-acting,  however,  but  depends  upon  certain 
exterior  conditions  for  the  ability  to  develope  itself  into  activity. 
These  conditions  have  received  the  name  of  essentialy  and  are  as 
follows :  — 

■  For  a  fuller  exposition  of  this  subject,  see  Kirke  and  Paget' s  Handbook 
of  Physiology,  Chap.  III.,  and  Carpenter's  General  and  Comparative  Physi- 
ology, Chap.  III.,  third  edition. 
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Ist.  A  germ  or  nuulcuS;  endowed  with  life-force,  deri?ed  only 
from  a  parent. 

2d.  The  conataiit  presence  of  nulriiioe  material,  or  plasma,  in  coo- 
tact  with  the  germ. 

3d.  A  definite  amount  of  water  to  give  fluidity. 

4th.  Oxygen,  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  exists  in  the  atmosphere. 

5th.  Caloricj  in  a  defioite  quantity,  but  varying  for  different  genera* 

All  of  these  conditions  must  be  alwaj^s  present,  the  absenoe  of  any 
one,  for  a  length  of  time,  is  fatal.  A  certain  modification  may  be 
compatible  with  life  but  not  with  health. 


SPECIAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATION  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF 
THE  FUNCTIONS. 

In  every  living  structure  of  a  complex  nature,  we  see  a  great  variety 
of  actions  resulting  from  the  exercise  of  the  different  properties  of  ita 
several  component  parts.  A  general  survey  of  these,  with  reference 
to  their  mutual  relations  to  each  other,  will  show  that  they  may  be 
associated  into  groups,  each  consisting  of  a  set  of  actions,  wbioh, 
though  different  in  themselves,  concur  in  effecting  some  positive  and 
determined  purpose.  These  groups  and  actions  are  termed  functions 
A  function  may  be  defined  the  action  of  an  organ  or  system  of  organs. 
Thus  respiration  is  a  function ;  its  object  is  the  conversion  ii  venom 
into  arterial  blood,  and  its  instrument,  the  lungs. 

On  further  examination  of  these  Amotions,  we  find  that  they  are 
susceptible  of  some  degree  of  classification.  There  is  a  set  which  is 
found  to  be  possessed  by  aU  living  organized  beings,  vegetable  as  well 
as  animal;  these  are  called  the  Organic  or  Vegetative,  These  may 
be  again  subdivided  into  those  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  th« 
structure  of  the  individual,  or  the  Nutritive,  and  those  to  which  the 
preservation  of  the  species  is  due,  or  -the  Reproductive.  There  is  then 
a  set  which  is  possessed  by  animals  alone,  in  addition  to  those  belong- 
ing to  vegetables,  these  are  called  the  Animal  functions  or  (^  func- 
tions  of  relation,  and  are  dependent  for  their  exercise  upon  the  ex- 
istence of  a  nervous  system,  the  presence  of  which  latter  in  an  organ^ 
ized  being  marks  the  distinction  between  an  animal  and  a  vegetable. 
The  Animal  functions  render  the  individual  conscious  of  external  im* 
pressions,  and  capable  of  executing  spontaneous  movements. 

These  two  sets  of  functions,  the  Organic  and  Animal,  are  mutually 
dependent  on  each  other^  the  organic  supplying  the  material  necessary 
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for  the  repair  of  the  instraroents  of  the  aDimal ;  whilst  the  animal 
faoctioDSy  io  which  are  included  Sensation  and  Voluntary  motion^  are 
essenlaal  to  enable  the  individual  to  obtain  that  material  which  the 
plant,  from  the  different  provision  made  for  its  support,  oan  obtain 
without  anj  such  ussistanoe.  In  the  aoiimal  body^  all  the  functions 
are  so  eompletely  bound  up  together,  that  none  can  be  suspended 
without  the  cessation  of  the  rest 

TABLE  OF  FUN0TIOK8. 

OBO  AHIOL  AHIXA],  0^  OF  .VUJLTIOV. 

BeprodactiTe.      1.  Generation. 

C2.  Digestion.  1.  .Sensation. 

8.  Absorption.  2.  Mnsoalar  motion. 

I  4.  Respiration  8.  Mental  manifestation. 

Nutritive.  •{  6.  Oiroalation. 

I  6.  Nutrition. 

I  7.  Secretion. 

(.8.  Calorification. 

Three  of  these  have  been  called  the  viiaJ  functions,  viz.,  Innerva- 
tion, CiroulatioUy  and  Respiration ;  these  constitute  the  vital  tripod, 
the  maintenance  of  which,  is  essential  to  life. 

ORGANIC  FUNCTIONS. 

GENERATION. 

Bj  this  term  is  understood ;  that  /unction  hy  which  the  specien  is 
reproduced  J  and  it  is  effected  by  the  union  of  the  two  sexes.     There 
are  two  principal  theories  of  generation,  viz. ;  that  of  epigencns,  in 
which  eaoh  parent  contributes  a  part  to  the  development  of  the  new 
being,  and  that  of  evohuion,  in  which  the  mother  supplies  all  the  neces- 
sary material,  the  male  merely  awakening  the  plastic  powers  resident 
in  the  female  product.    The  popular  belief  is  that  each  parent  supplies 
material ;  the  male,  the  seminal  fluid,  containing  the  gpenn^ell;  the 
female,  the  ovum,  containing  the  germ^ceil;  that  a  union  of  these  two 
takes  place,  and  from  thence  results  the  tertivm  quid,  the  new  being. 
A  great  point  of  difficulty  is,  as  to  where  this  union  takes  place ;  some 
contending  that  it  is  in  the  ovaries,  others,  that  it  occurs  in  the  uterus ; 
the  ovum  having  been  previously  discharged  from  the  ovary,  meeting 
the  male  sperm  at  that  place.     According  to  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Ooste,  the  ovule  undergoes  disintegration  within  ten  or  twelve  hours 
after  extrusion  from  the  ovary.     This  would  seem  to  confirm  the  doc- 
trine of  ovarian  impregnation,  or,  at  least,  impregnation  high  up  in  the 
Fallopian  tube,  but  there  are  physical  obstacles  which  would  seem  to 
prevent  this,  viz. ;  constriction  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  at  the  uterine 
end,  downward  peristaltic  action,  and  ciliary  movement  in  the  tubes. 
The  only  point  that  seems  entirely  settled,  is  the  necessity  of  (icttial 
amtaei,  mere  aura  not  being  sufficient  to  effect  feeundation.     The 
22 
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immediate  result  of  this  contact,  or  of  snccessfal  intercourse,  is  the 
prodnctjon  of  great  excitement  and  vascular  turgescenoe  of  the  uterus, 
ovaries,  and  Fallopian  tubes,  which  lasts  for  some  time.  After  fecun- 
dation has  taken  place,  both  ovum  and  uterus  undergo  changes,  the 
ovum  developing  itself  by  its  own  plastic  action  upon  the  materials 
it  derives  from  the  mother,  at  first  by  absorption  through  the  villi  of 
the  chorion,  and  afterwards  by  the  placenta,  and  the  uterus  increasing 
in  size,  and  producing  upon  its  interior  face  a  membrane  called  the 
caducotiSy  or  deciducms,  the  formation  of  which  has  been  variously  ex- 
plained. According  to  Dr.  W.  Hunter, 
the  whole  interior  of  the  uterus  becomes 
coated  with  a  pulpy  fluid,  which  covers 
over  the  cervix  and  Fallopian  tubes ;  this 
becomes  hard,  and  resembles  coagulated 
lymph,  and  is  called  the  decufua  vera. 
As  the  ovum  now  descends  the  Fallopian 
tubes  on  its  way  to  the  uterus,  it  oomes 
in  contact  with  this  membrane  at  the 
orifice  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  pushes 
it  before  it,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
reflected  over  itself,  thus  forming  the  de- 
cidua  reflexa,  (Fig.  178.)  It  appears, 
however,  from  the  Tate  researches  of  Dr. 
Sbarpey  and  Professor  Weber,  that  the 
decidua  is  really  composed  of  the  inner 
portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
uterus  itself,  which  undergoes  a  considerable  change  in  its  character. 
Dr.  Reid  has  described  a  tubular  structure  on  the  free  surface  of  the 
uterus,  which  becomes  thickened  and  increased  in  vascularity  within  a 
short  time  after  conception ;  and  when  the  inner  surface  of  a  newly- 
impregnated  uterus  is  examined  with  a  low  magnifying  power,  the  ori- 

Fig.  179. 


A.  neck  of  womb;  b,  ortfloe  of  left 
Fallopian  tube;  0,  decidua  vera;  d, 
cavity  of  the  womb;  x,  e.  docidoa  re* 
flexa;  o,  ovom;  p,  chorion. 


Section  of  the  Lining  Membrane  of  a  Human  UUnut^  at  the  period  of  oommenrinfr  pre^niam^; 
fihowing  the  arrangement  and  other  pecuUaritiei  of  the  glanda,  d^d^dj  with  their  orifices,  0,0,0, 
on  the  internal  surface  of  the  organ. 

fices  of  its  tubes  are  very  distinctly  seen,  being  lined  with  a  white 
epithelium  (Fig.  179.)     This  is  perhaps  the  more  correct  view,  since 
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tbe  decidua  reflexa  is  found  to  be  different  in  its  stractnre  from  that 
of  the  decidua  vera,  which  would  not  be,  were  they  formed  as  described 
by  UuDter.  When  an  ovum  has  been  thus  fecundated,  and  brought 
to  maturity  in  the  uterus,  before  extrusion,  it  is  called  viviparotu 
genercUion.     This  is  the  variety  which  occurs  in  the  human  female. 

DBVXLOPMXKT  OF  THI  JdTUS. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that,  after  impregnation,  the  ovum  de- 
velopes  itself  by  its  own  plastic  power,  out 
of  the   materials  supplied   to  it  by  the  Fig.  180. 

mother.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was 
originally  contained  within  the  Graafian 
vesicle,  and  that  it  contains  a  yolk  similar 
to  that  seen  in  the  hen's  egg,  although 
much  smaller,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
found  the  germinal  vesicle,  on  whose  walls 
is  the  germinal  spot  or  nucleus,  from  which 
all  the  various  parts  of  the  new  being  are 
developed.  According  to  some  physiolo- 
gists, impregnation  takes  place  in  the  ovary, 
and  before  the  rupture  of  the  Graafian  vesi- 
cle ;  according  to  others,  the  Graafian  vesi- 
cle is  ruptured  first,  the  ovum  escapes  into 
the  Fallopian  tubes  and  meets  the  male 
sperm  on  its  way  to  the  uterus.  The  first 
change  which  can  be  discovered  after  fe- 
cundation and  consequent  upon  it,  is  the 
cleavage  of  the  yolk,  which  resolves  itself 
first  into  two,  then  into  four,  then  into 
eight  segments  (Fig.  180,  A,  B,  c),  each 
segment  containing  a  transparent  vesicle, 
probably  a  descendant  of  the  original  cell 
germ.  By  a  continuance  of  this  process 
the  whole  cavity  of  the  yolk-membrane 
becomes  filled  with  a  collection  of  cells 
which,  from  its  mulberry-like  appearance, 
is  called  the  germinal  or  mulberry  mass. 
An  envelope  is  now  formed  around  each  of 
the  component  segments  of  the  yolk,  con- 
verting it  into  a  vesicle,  of  which  the  con- 
tained particle  is  the  nucleus.  This  hap- 
pens firet  to  the  peripheral  portions  of  the 
mass,  which  arrange  themselves  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  yolk  into  a  membrane,  which,  be- 
coming thicker  by  the  addition  of  new  cells 
from  the  interior,  forms  what  is  called  the  "  germinal  memhrane ;*' 
and  as  thb  forms  a  complete  sac  surrounding  the  liquid  yolk,  and  as 


ProfnresHve  «t«f^  in  the  iwg 
mentation  of  the  TitelluM  of  the 
Mammalian  Ovum:  —  A,  its  flmt 
dWision  into  two  halvefl;  E,  rob- 
dirisioii  of  each  half  into  two;  G, 
farther  rabdirivton,  producing 
numerona  segments. 
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nan  of  aarlj  VUrlne  Ovum. 
Within  tbe  external  ring,  or  son* 
pelludda,  ara  the  hiMiodermlo 
Teidcle,  a;  the  yolk,  b;  and  the 
Incipient  embryo  c 


Fig.  182. 


the  whole  stractare  of  the  future  embryo  originates  in  its  sabstenee, 
it  has  been  called  the  hlaglodermu:  vetirie. 
On  one  portion  of  this  Tesiele  a  number 
of  oells  acenmulate,  eonntfitiitittg  what  ia 
called  tbe  area  fferminoHva  (Fig*  181,  e), 
in  which  all  the  Btructnres  of  Uie  perma- 
nent organism  originate,  whilst  tbe  germi- 
nal membrane  itself  snbdlTides  into  two 
layers,  an  inner  mucous  and  an  oater 
serous^  between  which  is  BnbeeqoeBtlj 
developed  the  vascuiar  layer.  The  ezter- 
lial  layer  becomes  the  integnment;  the 
middle,  the  vascular  system ;  and  the  in- 
ternal,  the  digestive  apparatus. 

The  Amnion. — ^The  outer  or  serom  layer 
of  the  germinal  membrane  at  the  point 
where  the  embryo  is  developing  itself,  rises 
upon  each  side  of  it  in  two  folds,  forming  tbe  inner  membnne  oi  tbe 
ovum,  which  is  called  the  amnion.  These  two  iblds  gradoaliy  ap- 
proach each  other  till  actual  contact  takes  place,  in  the  space  between 

the  general  envelope  and  the  embryo, 
so  as  to  form  an  additional  investment 
to  the  latter.  As  each  fold  contains 
two  layers  of  membrane,  a  double 
envelope  is  thus  formed,  of  which  llie 
outer  layer  (Fig.  182,  d,  e)  afterwatds 
adheres  to  the  inner  sni^ee  of  the 
chorion;  whilst  the  inner  one  (Fig. 
182,/,/)  remains  as  a  distinct  sac, 
to  which  the  name  amnion  is  given. 

« The  membrane  thus  formed  em- 
braces the  embryo  very  closely  at  an 
early  period,  and  is  continuous  with 
the  common  integument  of  the  fostns, 
at  the  open  abdominal  parietes.  At 
a  later  period  it  is  distended  with 
fluid,  and  so  separated  from  the  foetus, 
and  after  being  reflected  npon  the 
funis,  of  which  it  forms  the  outer  coat^ 
it  terminates  at  the  umbilicus.  It  is 
thin  and  transparent,  but  of  a  firm  texture,  resisting  laceration  much 
more  than  the  other  membranes.  Its  extended  surface  is  somewhat 
fiocculent,  but  internally  it  is  quite  smooth,  like  serous  membrane,  and 
like  it  secretes  a  bland  fluid.''  This  fluid  resembles  dOnte  serum,  and 
is  called  liquor  amntu  It  varies  in  amouut  from  half  a  pint  to  seve- 
ral quarts,  the  average  quantity  bein£  about  half  a  pound. 

It  subserves  several  useful  ends.    It  probably  serves  as  a  nntrimeni 
to  the  foetus  during  the  early  months;  it  preserves  an  equable  tempe. 


a,  Chorion ;   h,  umbllioal  Tesicle,  Air* 
rounded  by  the  neroua  and  Taacnlar  ]ar 


mlnw;  e,  embryo;  d,  e,  and/,  external 
and  Internal  folds  of  the  mrona  \mtf 
forming  the  amnion ;  g,  Indpiant  allaap 
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mtare  for  ii  wbile  remaining  in  Dtefo,  it  protects  it  from  the  effects  of 
sadden  blows,  shocks,  &c.  It  is  also  useful  in  dilating  the  os  uteri,  bj 
protmdiDg  the  membranes  in  the  commencement  of  labour. 

The  UmbUiccd  Vehicle  is  formed  by  the  doubling  in  of  the  mucous 
layer  under  the  abdomen  ^  the  foetus,  so  as  to  enclose  a  cavity  con- 
taining the  yolk,  which  communicates  with  the  digestive  tract. 
(FigiB.  180,  181,  6.)  Upon  the  yolk  the  embryo  subsists  as  long  as  it 
lasts,  the  umbilical  vesicle  becoming  smaller  and  smaller  as  it  is 
absorbed,  until  finally  only  a  narrow  orifice  remains,  which  ultimately 
eloeas  np  and  the  umbilical  vesicle  is  thrown  off;  it  may,  however,  be 
detected  npon  the  nmbilical  cord  up  to  a  late  period  of  pregnancy. 

The  AUantois. — After  the  yolk  has  been  entirely  absorbed,  it 
becomes  necessary  that  the  foetus  should  have  some  other  means  of 
support,  and  the  following  are  supplied.  From  the  inferior  or  caudal 
extremi^  of  the  foetus  there  arises,  at  the  point  where  the  urinary 
bladder  is  afterwards  seated,  a  delicate  membranous  sac,*  which  is 
formed  from  the  mucous  layer,  and  has  distributed  upon  its  surface, 
a  n amber  of  minute  blood-vessels,  from  the  vascular  layer ;  this  vesi- 
cle gradually  extends  itself  between  the  amnion  and  the  chorion,  until 
it  comes  in  contact  with  that  portion  of  the  uterine  surface,  where  the 
villi  of  the  chorion  are  most  abundant ;  here  the  vesseb  which  it  car- 
ries attach  themselves,  in  order  to  form  the  placenta,  and  the  allantois 
having  fulfilled  its  function  shrivels  up,  although  traces  of  it  may  bo 
foond  in  the  cord.  In  its  development  the  allantois  passes  out  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  in  the  region  of  the  umbilicus, 
which  ai  this  time  is  open.  As  the  carity  is  closing,  by  the  gradual 
development  of  its  walk  towards  the  median  line,  it  is  separated  into 
two  portions,  which  communicate ;  that  part  which  is  within  the  body, 
forms  the  urinary  bladder,  with  its  urachus  or  tube  of  communication. 
(Fig.  183.) 
^    ^  ^  Fig.  188. 


nUgrmm  repremnting  a  Human  Oruin  in  Moond  month;  cu  1,  nmooth  portion  of  the  rho. 
rton;  a,  2.  yUIooji  portion  of  chorion;  Jt,  Af,  elonfratrd  tUH,  htisrinninir  to  mllert  into  plHivnta; 
b,  jotlc-Mu;  or  umtiliral  v«fliclc;  e,  embryo;/,  amnion  (inner  layer);  g^  alliiutuiB,  /«,  outer 
layer  of  amnion,  eoaloHdng  with  chorion. 
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The  Chorion. — ^The  outer  membraiie  of  the  ovum  is  called  the  cho- 
rion, and  is  formed  during  its  passage  through  the  Fallopian  tube,  by 
receiving  an  additional  layer  of  albuminous  matter  secreted  from  this 
walls  of  the  tube,  and  this  is  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  membrane. 
This  new  formation  is  one  of  great  importance,  as  it  ia  through  this 
the  whole  subsequent  nutrition  of  the  embryo  is  derived ;  this  is  ac- 
complished at  first  by  means  of  a  number  of  villous  processes,  which 
proceed  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  chorion,  and  give  it  a  rough, 
shaggy  appearance ;  these  villous  processes  serve  as  absorbing  tadicles, 
drawing  in  the  fluids  supplied  by  the  mother,  until  a  more  perfect 
communication  is  afforded  by  the  placenta.  As  the  ovum  advances  in 
age,  these  villi  diminish  in  number,  assume  a  vesicular  appearance, 
and  finally  disappear  altogether,  except  at  that  part  of  the  chorioo 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  uterus,  and  where  the  placenta  is  subse- 
quently formed.  In  some  animals,  this  connexion  between  the  villous 
coat  of  the  chorion  and  the  uterine  surfiioe  is  the  only  one  that  ezistSy 
hence  they  are  called  non-placental. 

The  Placenta. — The  formation  of  this  organ  commences  by  the 
penetration  of  the  villi  of  the  chorion  into  the  tubuli  of  the  decidna, 
already  described;  later  we  find  a  vascular  connexion  established 
between  them  and  the  villi,  by  the  agency  of  the  allantois,  in  the 
manner  above  mentioned ;  the  allantois  conveying  the  blood-vesssls  of 
the  foetus  to  that  portion  of  the  chorion.  It  must  not,  however^  be 
understood,  that  there  is  any  direct  communication  between  the  ves- 
sels of  the  foetus  and  those  of  the  mother, 
the  foetal  tufts  beine  merely  bathed  in  the 
maternal  blood  ana  drawing  nourishment 
from  it  by  its  own  cells,  which  have  the 
power  of  selecting,  and  of  elaborating  their 
own  materials.  The  foetal  portion  of  the 
placenta  consists  of  the  branches  of  the  um- 
bilical vessels,  which  divide  minutely  where 
they  enter  the  organ,  and  constitute  by  their 
ramifications  a  large  portion  of  its  substance, 
each  subdivision  terminating  in  a  villas. 
Each  villus  contains  a  capillary  vessel, 
which  forms  a  series  of  loops,  communica- 
ting with  an  artery  on  one  side  and  with  a 
vein  on  the  other.  The  vessels  of  the  villi 
are  covered  by  a  layer  of  cells  enclosed  in 
basement  membrane  (Fig.  184).  The  ma- 
ternal portion  may  be  considered  as  a  large 
sac,  consisting  of  a  prolongation  of  the  in- 
ternal coat  of  the  great  uterine  vessels. 
Against  the  foetal  surface  of  this  sac  the 
placental  tufts  push  themselves,  dipping 
down  into  it  and  carrying  before  them  a  portion  of  its  thin  wall,  so 


Fig.  184. 


Eztrmnity  of  a  placental  TilliM : 
—a,  external  membrane  of  the 
Tilliu,  oontinaoQS  with  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  vaficular  8y«tem 
of  tho  mother:  by  external  oellii  of 
the  villus,  belonging  to  the  pla- 
cental decidua:  c,  e,  germinal  oen- 
in»  of  the  external  oelU;  d,  the 
space  between  the  maternal  and 
total  portione  of  the  Tillua;  «,  the 
Internal  membrane  of  the  vUIub, 
eontinuons  with  the  external 
membrane  of  the  chorion ;  /,  the 
intumal  oellii  of  the  villoa,  belong- 
ing to  the  chorion ;  y,  the  loop  of 
umbilical  Teuela. 
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as  to  constitute  a  sheath  to  each  tuft.  The  blood  is  conveyed  into  the 
eavitj  of  the  plaoenta  by  the  ^*  curling  arteriesi^*'  so  named  from  their 
tortuous  course,  which  proceed  from  the  arteries  of  the  ntema;  and 
the  blood  is  retimed  thnragh  km  uterine  yeins,  called  mnuMs.  The 
|4a>eeDta  performs  the  twofold  office  of  aa  absorbing  and  respiratory 
organ ;  it  begins  to  be  formed  about  the  end  of  the  second  month, 
aoqures  its  p^coliar  cbaraoter  dnriog  the  third,  and  goes  on  increasing 
in  proportion  to  the  development  of  the  oTnm.  At  full  term  its 
diameter  is  about  six  or  eight  inchesy  its  drcumferenoe  eighteen  to 
twenty-four,  and  its  thickness  from  one  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half. 
Its  internal  or  fntal  surface  is  smooth  and  shining,  being  covered  by 
the  amnion ;  the  outer,  or  uterine  surface,  is  level  but  not  so  smooth, 
being  divided  by  numerous  suid  between  the  lobules  of  which  it  is 
oorapoeed. 

TKr  umbilical  cordy  called  also  the  /umsj  or  mavel-tiringy  is  the 
means  of  communication  between  the  fotus  and  placenta.  It  usually 
arises  from  the  centre  of  the  plaeenta,  though  sometimes  from  the 
edge,  forming  the  haUledare-placenta.  It  consists  of  two  umbilical 
arteries,  and  one  umbilical  vein ;  besides  these  it  contains  the  duct  of 
the  umbilical  vesicle,  the  omphalo-mesenterio  vessels,  the  urachufi,  and 
sometimes  more  or  less  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  whole  imbedded  in 
the  Whartonian  jelly,  and  invested  by  a  reflection  from  the  amnion. 
The  length  varies  much;  the  average,  however,  is  about  eighteen 
inches.  Sometimes  it  is  so  short  as  seriouriy  to  impede  the  progress 
of  the  labour. 

To  return  now  to  the  development  of  the  embryo,  the  account  of 
which  is  condensed  from  the  Elements  of  Physiology,  by  Dr.  Carpenter. 
The  parts  first  formed  are  those  which  most  clearly  distinguish  the 
vertebrated  animals  from  all  others,  vis.,  the  vertebral  column  and 
spinal  cord.  These  first  make  their  appearance  in  the  situation  of  the 
duster  of  cells  known  as  the  area  germtnativa,  and  are  included 
under  the  name  of  chorda  dontaliM^  which  is  found  to  be  composed, 
wherever  it  exists,  of  nucleated  cells.  From  cells  exterior  to  this,  is 
developed  the  vertebral  column.  Concurrently  with  this  development, 
appears  the  vascular  system,  which  is  first  seen  in  the  middle  layer  of 
the  germinal  membrane,  called  the  vascukir.  Vessels  are  formed  here 
which  serve  to  take  up  the  nutriment  supplied  by  the  yolk,  and  carry 
it  to  the  tissues  of  the  embryo.  These  vessels  are  first  seen  in  that 
part  of  the  vascular  lamina  of  the  germinal  membrane  which  imme- 
diately surrounds  the  embryo,  and  Siey  form  a  delicate  network  of 
vessels  called  the  vattcular  area  ;  this  gradually  extends  itself  till  the 
vessels  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  germinal  membrane,  and  it  is 
through  their  agency  that  the  nutritious  matter  of  the  yolk  is  con- 
veyed to  the  embryo.  The  vessels  of  the  yolk-bag  terminate  in  two 
large  trunks,  called  omphalo-mesenteric,  meseraic,  or  vitelline  vessels, 
which  enter  the  embryo  at  the  point  which  afterwards  is  known  as  the 
umbilicus.     The  first  movement  of  fluid  takes  place  totoards  the  em- 
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bryo,  and  may  be  discovered  before  any  heart  is  seen.  The  beari  is 
formed  in  the  substance  of  the  vascnlar  layer,  by  a  dilatation  of  the 
traok,  into  which  the  blood-vessels  unite.  It  is  at  first  a  mere  exca- 
vation, but  aflerwards  its  walls  become  more  developed,  and  it  is  di- 
vided into  cavities.  Along  with  the  development  of  the  vascular 
apparatus,  appears  also  the  permanent  digestive  cavity ;  this  originates 
in  the  separation  of  a  small  portion  of  the  yolk-bag  lying  immediately 
beneath  the  embryo,  by  a  doubling  in^of  the  mucous  la^er,  so  as  to 
enclose  a  cavity.  This,  by  subsequent  prolongation  and  involution  of 
its  walls,  is  rendered  more  complex,  so  as  to  form  a  stomach  and  in- 
testinal tube.  The  digestive  cavity  communicates  for  some  time  with 
the  yolk-bag  (from  which  it  has  thus  been  pinched  off)  by  the  opening 
that  is  left  by  the  imperfect  meeting  of  the  folds  of  the  germinal 
membrane  that  forms  its  walls.  In  the  mammalia,  this  orifice  is 
gradually  narrowed,  and  at  last  completely  closed ;  and  the  yolk-bag 
thus  separated  is  afterwards  thrown  off ;  it  is  then  known  as  the  nm- 
hilical  veside^  and  may  be  seen  upon  Uie  umbilical  cord  up  to  a  late 
period  of  pregnancy. 

At  first  the  body  of  the  embryo  is  more  elongated  than  afterwards, 
and  the  trunk  is  the  first  part  developed,  at  the  upper  extremity  of 
which  is  a  small  prominence  less  thick  than  the  rest,  and  separated  bj 
an  indentation,  which  distinguishes  the  head.  No  traces  of  extremi- 
ties can  yet  be  discovered,  or  of  any  other  prominent  parts.  It  is 
straight,  or  nearly  80|  the  posterior  part  being  slightly  convex,  the 
anterior  concave. 

Afterwards  the  head  becomes  more  rapidly  developed,  so  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  month,  it  nearly  equals  the  half  of  the  whole 
body.  In  the  fifth  week,  the  extremities  become  visible,  the  upper 
generally  appearing  first,  in  the  form  of  small  blunt  prominences.  As 
they  develope  themselves,  the  distant  points  appear  first,  that  is,  first 
the  hands,  which  seem  to  be  fixed  to  the  shoulders,  then  the  fore-arm, 
then  the  arm.  The  same  is  true  of  the  lower  extremities.  The  ex- 
ternal organs  of  generation  appear  after  the  development  of  the  ex- 
tremities, as  also  do  the  nose,  ears,  and  mouth.  Ossification  com- 
mences in  the  base  of  the  cranium,  and  the  bones  under  the  scalp  are 
those  in  which  the  process  is  last  completed.  The  length  of  a  fuU- 
grown  foetus  is  about  eighteen  inches,  the  weight  between  six  and 
eight  pounds  as  the  average. 

FoOal  circulation. — The  peculiarities  of  the  foetal  circulation,  in 
which  it  differs  from  that  function  in  the  adult  are,  1st.  The  ductus 
venoms,  a  supplementary  vein,  situated  at  the  thick  edge  of  the  liver, 
and  leading  from  the  umbilical  vein  to  the  vena  cava  ascendens.  2d. 
The  aperture  between  the  right  and  left  auricle,  effecting  a  communi- 
cation between  them,  called  the  foramen  ovale.  3d.  The  ductus  ar* 
teriosus,  a  branch  given  off  from  the  pulmonary  artery  soon  after  its 
origin,  which  conducts  the  venous  blood  that  has  arrived  at  the  heart 
from  the  head  into  the  aorta  just  below  its  arch. 
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Tb«  fietal  dnralathm :  1.  the  timUHod 
eonl,  ooo^lstiDg  of  the  umbilical  Tein  and 
two  ombilical  arterfca;  |»roeeeding  fh)m 
the  plaeeoU  (2);  3.  the  umbilical  rein 
dirklini;  into  three  branches;  two  (4,  4) 
to  be  dteMbnted  to  the  Ifrer;  and  one 
(&)  the  daetna  Tenoinaj,  which  enters  the 
inJMor  rena  caT»  («) ;  7,  the  portal  rein, 
rBtnrainff  the  blood  fnm  the  intestines, 
and  oniting  with  the  right  hepatie 
branch;  S,  the  right  auricle;  th«  oouT«e 
oftlie  blood  is  denoted  by  the  arrow,  pn>> 
eeeding  from  8  to  9,  the  left  auricle;  10, 
the  left  Tentride,  the  blood  following  the 
arrow  to  the  arch  of  the  aorta  (I  IX  to  be 
dl<tribated  throagfa  the  brandies  giren 
9ff  by  the  arch  to  the  head  and  upper 
extremities.  The  arrows,  12,  and  13,  re* 
present  the  retam  of  the  blood  ftmn  the 
head  and  upper  extremities  through  the 
Jugular  and  subrdaTian  Teins,  to  the  su- 
perior Tena  cava  (14),  to  the  right  aurlde 
0^),  and  in  the  ooume  of  the  arrow 
through  the  right  Tentride  (16\  to  the 
pulmonary  artery  (16);  17,  ttie  ductus 
srteriosus.  which  appears  to  be  a  proper 
eontinuatton  of  the  pulmonary  artery — 
the  offiMts  at  each  side  are  the  ri(;ht  and 
left  pulmonary  artery  eut  off;  these  are 
of  extremdy  small  sise  as  compared  with 
the  ductus  arteriosus.  The  ductus  arte- 
rioeus  joins  the  descending  aorta  (18, 18), 
whldt  diTides  Into  the  eommon  ilises, 
and  these  into  the  internal  iliacs,  which 
beoofme  the  umbilical  arteries  (10),  and 
return  the  blood  along  the  nmbilJeai  cord 
to  the  placenta;  while  the  other  di- 
▼istons,  the  external  iliacs  (20),  are  coo* 
tinned  into  the  lower  extremities.  The 
arrows  at  the  termination  of  these  ree- 
sels  mark  the  rrtum  of  the  venous  blood 
liy  the  reins  to  the  inferior  cava. 


Tbe  following  is  the  route  of  the  eircnlation  in  the  foetus,  starting 
from  the  placenta.  The  blood,  aflter  being  aerated  in  thifl  organ,  is: 
eollected  by  tbe  wanbiiical  vein,  which  carries  it  to  the  umbilicus  of 
the  child.  After  entering  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  current  di- 
vides, part  of  it  being  sent  through  the  vense  portarum  to  the  liver ; 
the  remainder  reaches  the  vena  cava  ascendens  through  tbe  duchis 
venottUy  where  it  is  ouxed  with  the  blood  from  the  inferior  extremities. 
The  blood  that  was  sent  to  the  Hver  iff  collected  by  the  hepatic  vein9 
and  also  emptied  into  the  vena  cava  ascendens,  which  finally  discharges 
its  contents  into  the  right  anride  of  the  heart.  From  the  right  auricle, 
it  is  direeted  by  the  Eustachian  valve  through  the  /oramen  ovctie,  into 
the  left  auricle,  thence  it  passes  into  the  left  ventricle,  by  which  it  is 
distributed  through  the  aorta  to  the  system,  a  large  proportion  of  it 
f^ing  to  the  head  and  upper  extremities.  The  latter  blood  (that  from 
the  head,  &c.),  is  collected  by  the  vena  cava  descendens,  and  emptied 
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also  into  the  right  auricle,  from  whence  it  passes  into  the  rtghl  ven- 
tricle, from  thence  mainly  through  the  ductus  arterionu  into  the  aorta, 
a  small  portion  onlj  passing  into  the  pulmonary  artery.  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  liver  is  the  only  organ  that  receives  the  blood 
from  the  placenta  unmixed.  Every  other  organ  receiving  mixed  arte- 
rial and  venous. 

After  birth,  the  current  is  entirely  changed  by  the  establishment  of 
respiration,  and  its  diversion  into  the  lungs.  The  ductus  venosus  and 
the  ductus  arteriosus  shrivel  up  into  ligamentous  cords  ]  the  foramen 
ovale  shortly  closes  by  the  apposition  of  its  valve ;  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery and  vein  become  dilated  to  receive  the  increased  current,  and  the 
circulation,  which  before  resembled  that  of  the  higher  reptiles,  becomes 
now  that  of  the  perfect  mammal.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  how- 
ever, that  some  arrest  of  development  takes  place,  and  prevents  the 
completion  of  these  changes ;  various  malformations  hence  result,  in- 
volving an  imperfect  discharge  of  the  function. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  student,  that  there  is,  in  the  foetal 
circulation,  a  deviation  from  the  normal  function  in  several  of  the 
vessels.  The  umbilical  vein  and  ductus  venosus  carry  arterial  blood ; 
while  the  umbilical  arteries  and  ductus  arteriosus  carry  venous  blood 
(Fifrl85). 

Duration  of  Pregnancy, — On  this  subject  very  little  can  be  posi- 
tively said,  the  average  duration  being  about  ten  lunar  months,  or  280 
days.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  females  fall  short  of  this 
compatation,  as  well  as  that  there  are  many  who  go  beyond  it  Many 
well-authenticated  instances  are  on  record,  under  the  authority  of  Drs. 
Merriman,  Blundell,  Montgomery,  Dewees,  Meigs,  and  others,  where 
both  these  deviations  have  occarred.  The  same  is  true  of  the  lower 
animals.  Dr.  Bigby  supposes  that  the  duration  of  pregnancy  is  much 
influenced  by  the  time  in  the  intermenstrual  period  at  which  concep- 
tion took  place  ]  that  there  is  at  every  menstrual  period  an  irritability 
about  the  utorus,  even  when  gravid,  which  disposes  it  to  take  on  con- 
traction. Hence,  when  impregnation  has  occurred  immediately  after 
an  appearance  of  the  menses,  the  utorus  will  have  attained  such  a  dila- 
tation and  weight  of  contents  by  the  time  that  the  ninth  period  has 
arrived,  that  it  will  not  be  able  to  pass  through  this  state  of  catamenial 
excitement  without  contracting,  or  in  other  words,  labour  ooming  on : 
hence  it  is  that  we  find  a  considerable  number  of  labours  fall  short  of 
the  usual  time,  so  much  so,  that  some  authors  have  even  considered 
the  natural  term  of  human  gestation  to  be  273  days,  or  39  weeks. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  impregnation  has  occurred  just  before  a  men- 
strual period,  the  uterus  may  not  have  attained  such  a  development  as 
to  prevent  its  passing  the  ninth  period  without  expelling  its  contents, 
but  may  even  go  on  to  the  next  without  this  process  taking  place. 
Under  this  view  of  the  subject,  he  further  remarks,  '<  the  duration  of 
time  between  each  menstrual  period  should  also  be  taken  into  account, 
some  women  menstruating  at  very  short,  others  at  very  long  intervals ; 
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bat  althoogh  this  will  affect  the  number  of  periods  during  which  the 
pregnancy  will  last,  it  will  not  influence  the  actual  duration  of  time,  as 
this  will  more  immediately  depend  upon  the  size  and  weight  of  contents 
which  the  uterus  has  attained." 

The  method  of  calculation  is,  to  compute  from  a  fortnight  afler  the 
last  appearance  of  the  menses,  and  the  period  so  fixed  b  usually  cor- 
rected by  the  time  at  which  quickening  occurs,  the  latter  occurrence 
usually  taking  place  at  four  months  and  a  half. 

DIGESTION. 

The  first  of  the  nutritive  functions  may  be  defined  as  that  by  which 
^e/oad  or  aliment  ts  "  reduced  to  siich  a  condition  that  the  nutritive 
material  can  he  teparated/rom  it."  In  animals,  the  food  being  for 
the  most  part  in  a  solid  form,  requires  to  be  brought  to  a  fluid  state 
before  it  can  be  inservient  to  nutrition,  hence  the  necessity  for  a  diges- 
tive prooesB. 

In  the  animal  body,  aliment  is  demanded  for  four  diflerent  purposes. 
J'irsty  for  the  original  constmction  or  building  up  of  the  organism. 
Second,  to  supply  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  continual  decay,  even 
when  in  repose.  Third,  to  compensate  for  the  waste  occasioned  by  the 
active  exercise  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  system.  Fourth,  to  sup- 
ply the  materials  for  the  heat-producing  process,  by  which  the  tempera- 
tore  of  the  body  is  kept  up. 

The  amount  required  for  these  several  purposes,  varies  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  body  as  regards  exercise  or  repose,  external  heat 
and  cold,  and  the  age  of  the  individual,  a  larger  quantity  being  de- 
manded in  youth  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body,  than  in  man- 
hood.    Any  drain  upon  the  system  also  increases  the  demand. 

There  can  be  no  universal  law  laid  down  as  to  the  amount  required, 
80  much  depending  upon  the  external  conditions  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual uyiy  be  placed.  The  diet  scale  in  the  British  navy  allows  to 
each  man  from  31  to  35|  ounces  of  dry  nutritious  matter  daily :  of 
this  26  OE.  are  vegetable,  and  the  rest  animal,  9  oz.  of  salt  meat,  or 
4 1  of  fresh  meat,  being  the  allowance  of  the  latter.  A  mixed  diet 
seems  to  be  absolutely  indispensable,  where  such  a  variety  of  tissues 
have  to  be  repured.  The  disastrous  effects  resulting  from  the  long- 
continued  use  of  one  kind  of  food,  are  to  be  attributed  not  so  much  to 
the  quality  or  quantity,  as  to  the  absence  of  variety  in  the  aliment 
supplied. 

Aliments  have  been  variously  classified ;  Prout  divides  them  into 
the  following  groups.  Aqueous,  including  water,  either  alone,  or  hold- 
ing important  elements  in  suspension  or  solution.  Saccharine,  includ- 
ing sugars,  starch,  gums,  and  vinegar.  Oily  or  c^eaginous,  including 
the  various  fats,  oil,  'and  alcohol.  Albuminous,  including  all  those 
substances  which  contain  nitrogen — such  as  fibrine,  gelatine,  albumen, 
cafleine,  and  vegetable  gluten.    All  the  materials  which  make  up  this 
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group  are  derived  generally  from  the  aDimal  kingdom,  with  the  ezoep- 
tion  of  the  last,  which  is  contained  in  great  ahnndanoe  in  wheal 
Similar,  if  not  identical  principles  exist  in  vegetaUes. 

In  milk  we  find  a  natural  combination  of  all  the  Tarioos  sabstanoes 
which  contain  nitn^n,  and  this  is  the  only  instance  in  wfaioh  natnie 
has  provided  a  single  article  of  food  for  the  support  of  the  amaud  body 
in  which  such  a  union  exists. 

Liebiff  divides  aliments  into  two  classes.  AzoHatdj  and  mtm^^wAiud. 
The  azotised  products  are  for  the  nutrition  and  reparation  of  the  ani- 
mal tissues,  hence  he  calls  them  ^^fla$tic  dementi  of  nutrition."  The 
non-azotised  substances  are  designed  chieflvi  according  to  him,  to  sup- 
ply the  materials  for  animal  heat  and  respiration,  hence  he  oaJls  them 
'<  dements  of  respiration."  The  unconsumed  material  being  deposited 
as  fat. 

Dr.  B.  D.  Thomson  proposes  to  call  the  aasolased^  ntOrifive  demenU^ 
and  the  non-nitrogenised,  calorifaeienit. 

The  organic  compounds  enumerated  would  be  of  little  service  with* 
out  the  admixture  of  certain  inorganic  substances,  which  also  form  a 
part  of  the  animal  frame,  and  which  are  constantly  being  voided  hy 
the  excretions.  These  are  chloride  of  sodiwnj  which  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  bile;  phosphorusj  which  is 
found  in  the  osseous  and  nervous  tissues ;  stUphuTy  found  in  the  albu- 
minous tissues ;  lims,  which  is  required  for  the  consolidation  of  bono; 
and  lastly,  iron,  which  will  hereafter  be  shown  to  be  an  essential  een- 
stituent  of  hematosine. 

The  digestive  apparatus  varies  ereatly  with  the  habits  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  with  the  nature  of  the  aliment  with  which  it  is  supplied ; 
thus  in  carnivorous  animals  it  is  exceedingly  simple,  because  the  food 
requires  to  undergo  little  change  before  it  is  fitted  for  nutrition.  In 
the  ruminantia  the  food  is  macerated  in  a  complex  stomach,  prior  to, 
as  well  as  after  it  has  been  subjected  to  a  more  complete  mastication 
than  is  employed  in  other  animals,  because  the  aliment  contains  but 
little  nutritive  matter,  which  is  with  difficulty  separated  from  it.  In 
the  omnivorotis  animij  the  digestive  apparatus  is  midway  between  those 
above  described. 

Modifications  also  occur  in  the  masticatory  .process ;  the  yegetable- 
feeder  requiring  a  more  complicated  dental  apparatus ;  the  camiyoim 
being  provided  with  teeth  of  a  simpler  construction,  but  more  fitted 
for  seizing  and  tearing  their  prey.  In  the  omnivorous  animal  we  find 
both  ^he  cutting  and  grinding  teeth.  In  birds  there  are  no  teeth ; 
and  mastication,  properly  so  called,  is  effected  in  the  stomach,  a  por- 
tion of  which  (the  gizzard)  acquires  a  great  increase  of  the  muscular 
power,  and  is  lined  by  a  dense  cuticle,  and  thus  becomes  a  powerful 
organ  for  triturating  the  food,  the  bird  swallowing  pieces  of  flint  or 
other  hard  substances'  to  aid  in  the  mechanical  reduction. 

HuNQBR  AND  Thi&st. — The  Want  of  solid  aliment  is  indicated  by 
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tbe  sensadon  of  huru/er ;  aod  th«t  of  liquid  by  fhirMi.  The  fonner 
of  these  sensationa  is  referred  to  the  stomachy  and  the  latter  to  the 
fauces ;  but,  although  these  sensations  may  be  caused  by  the  condition 
of  the  parts  mentioned,  they  are  really  indicatiTe  of  the  wants  of  the 
system  at  large. 

The  nerve  which  is  instrumental  in  the  sensation  is  probably  the 
vagus  by  its  gastric  branches,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  denying  to 
the  sympathetic  nerve  distributed  to  the  stomach,  some  share  in  this 
phenomenon ;  the  latter  probably  conveys  the  wants  of  the  system  to 
the  stomaeh,  while  the  former  is  the  mediam  by  which  those  wants 
are  expressed.  Section  of  the  vagus  abates,  if  it  does  not  entirely 
arrest  the  sensation  of  hunger.  The  same  is  true  of  the  introduction 
of  matters  not  alimentary  into  the  cavity  of  the  organ. 

Thirst  results  from  a  peculiar  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
digestive  tube,  but  more  especially  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces,  caused  by  ihe  imperfect  supply  of  liquid.  Thirst 
is  perhaps  more  immediately  connected  with  the  wants  of  the  general 
system  than  hunger,  since  die  relief  that  is  afforded  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  liquid  into  the  stomach  is  immediute,  and  may  be  fully  ao« 
counted  for  by  the  instantaneous  absorption  of  the  fluid  into  the  veins. 
Any  excess  in  the  amount  of  fluid  excretions  will  increase  this  sensa- 
tion, as  is  also  the  case  when  stimulating  or  irritating  articles  of  food 
have  been  used ;  the  purpose  of  this  increase  is  obviously  to  cause  in- 
gestion of  fluid,  by  which  they  may  be  diluted. 

The  process  of  digestion  may  be  divided  into  the  following  stages : 
Ist.  I^ehention  of  food;  2d.  Masttcatum  and  inscUtvation ;  3d. 
Deghitition;  4th.  Chymification ;  5th.  Action  of  tmaU  inteUine; 
6th.  Defecation. 

PreKensiony  or  the  taking  of  food  into  the  mouth,  is  performed 
mainly  by  the  hand,  assisted  by  the  lips  and  cheeks,  as  well  as  the 
anterior  teeth  and  the  tongue. 

MaUieatwn  has  for  its  object  the  comminution  of  the  food,  so  that 
it  can  be  readily  acted  upon  by  the  solvent  juices  of  the  stomach.  The 
contact  of.-i^  solid  food  if'iih  the  interior  of  the  mouth  excites  the 
act  of  mastication,  performed  by  alternating  contractions  of  the  mus- 
cles which  pull  the  lower  jaw  upward,  downward,  backward,  forward, 
and  laterally  by  acting  on  the  bone  on  which  they  are  implanted.  By 
the  motion  of  the  lower  teeth  Upon  the  upper  the  food  is  comminuted. 
During  mastication  the  food  is  mixed  with  the  saliva  and  flaids  of  the 
mouth,  which  latter  cavity  is  closed  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  during 
the  process. 

The  disintegration  of  the  food  by  mechanical  reduction,  is  mani- 
festly aided  by  insaltvatton.  The  admixture  of  the  saliva,  however, 
has  principally  a  mechanical  effect,  the  nature  of  the  secretion  beins 
different  and  answering  different  purposes.  That  of  the  parotid  and 
submaxillary  glands  is  thin  and  limpid,  and  assists  mastication ;  that 
of  the   sublingual  is  thick  and   glutinous,  and   assists  deglutition. 
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Their  effects  upon  the  elements  of  food  cannot  be  judged  of  by  their 
reaction  out  of  the  body,  since  it  has  been  shown  by  M.  Bernard,  that 
in  order  to  convert  starch  into  sugar  the  saliva  must  have  undergone 
incipient  decomposition,  and  must  be  alkaline,  conditions  which  cannot 
obtain  when  the  food  is  rapidly  passed  into  the  stomach.  The  saliva, 
therefore,  has  probably  no  other  effect  than  that  of  softening  the  food ; 
from  the  admixture  of  its  watery  particles.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  the  drier  the  food,  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  secreted. 

Deglutition,  —  The  food,  comminuted  and  moistened  in  the  mouth 
by  the  means  above  mentioned,  is  prepared  for  the  action  of  deglu- 
tition. In  this  there  are  three  stages.  In  the^rsf,  the  particles  of 
the  food,  collected  to  a  bolus,  glide  between  the  surfece  of  the  tongue 
and  the  palatine  arch,  till  ^ey  have  passed  the  anterior  arch  of  the 
fauces.  This  is  a  purely  voluntary  movement.  In  the  second^  the 
bolus  is  carried  past  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx.  In  the  thirdy  it 
reaches  the  stomach  through  the  oesophagus.  These  three  acts  follow 
each  other  with  extreme  rapidity. 

During  the  second  stage  of  deglutition,  the  tongue,  the  muscles  of 
the  anterior  and  posterior  half  arches,  the  superior  muscles  of  the  soft 
palate,  and  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  are  all  in  action.  In  this 
stage,  by  the  retraction  of  the  tongue,  and  the  elevation  of  the  larynx, 
the  epiglottis  is  pressed  over  the  rima  glottidis^  which  is  also  closed 
during  this  process. 

The  communication  between  the  fauces  and  posterior  nares  is  cut 
off  by  the  muscles  of  the  posterior  palatine  arches,  which  contract  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  cause  the  sides  of  the  arch  to  approach  each  other 
like  a  pair  of  curtains,  and  to.  the  cleft  between  the  two  sideiT,  the 
uvula  is  app  iod  like  a  valve.  Some  of  these  acts  may  be  performed 
voluntarily,  but  the  combination  of  the  whole  is  automatic,  and  under 
the  presidency  of  the  reflex  sytUem  of  nerves. 

In  the  third  act,  in  which  the  food  passes  through  the  oesophagus, 
every  part  of  that  tube,  as  it  receives  the  bolus  and  is  dilated  by  it,  is 
stimulated  to  contract. 

The  movements  of  the  oesophagus  are  entirely  involuntary  and 
rhythmical  in  their  character ;  in  the  act  of  vomiting  they  are  inverted. 
At  the  point  where  the  oesophagus  enters  the  stomach, — the  cardiac 
orifice  of  the  latter, — there  is  a  sort  of  sphincter.  This  opens  when 
there  is  sufficient  pressure  made  upon  it  by  the  accumulated  food,  and 
afterwards  closes  so  as  to  retain  the  food  in  the  stomach.  The  open- 
ing of  the  cardiac  orifice  is  one  of  the  first  acts  in  vomiting.  When 
the  sphincter  is  paralysed  by  division  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve^  the 
food  regurgitates  into  the  oesophagus. 

Chymification. — As  soon  as  the  bolus  has  entered  the  stomach  it  is 
subjected  to  several  agencies,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  concerned 
in  effecting  its  solution.  It  is  exposed  in  the  first  place,  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  stomach,  which  have  for  their  object  to  produce  the  tho- 
rough intermixture  of  the  gastric  juice  with  the  alimentary  mass. 
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Tbe  fibres  of  the  mnscnlar  coat  of  the  stomach  are  so  arranged,  as  to 
shorten  its  diameter  in  every  direction ;  by  the  alternate  contraction 
and  relaxation  of  these  bands,  a  great  variety  of  motion  is  induced. 
This  contraction  is  dne  to  the  stimulus  of  the  food ;  and  when  the  ali- 
ment is  difficult  of  digestion,  the  muscular  coat  is  proportionately  stimu- 
lated. These  movements  are  also  increased  by  the  action  of  the  respi- 
ratory muscles.  The  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  extends  also  to 
those  of  the  two  orifices  of  the  stomach  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
tbe  food.  This  is  particularly  the  case  as  regards  the  pyloric  orifice  in 
the  first  period  of  digestion. 

The  bolus,  in  the  next  place,  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  gctstric 
juice,  a  pure,  colourless,  and  slightly  viscid  fluid,  having  a  distinctly 
acid  reaction,  which  has  been  observed  to  distil  from  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  mingle  with  the  food.  The  exudation  of  this 
fluid  is  always  excited  by  the  contact  of  any  foreign  substance,  but  it 
is  never  present  in  the  organ  when  empty,  the  sole  contents  being  then 
a  little  viscid  mucus.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Professor  Dungli- 
son,  the  gastric  juice  contains  free  muriatic  and  acetic  acids,  phos- 
phates and  muriates  of  potassa,  soda,  magnesia,  and  lime.  According 
to  the  experiments  of  Blondlot^  its  acid  reaction  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  super-phosphate  of  lime,  while  Professor  Thomson  and  MM. 
Bernard  and  Barreswil  attribute  it  to  the  presence  of  lactic  acid,  the 
existence  of  which  in  the  healthy  stomach  has  been  positively  denied 
by  Liebig. 

The  pistric  juice  is  secreted  through  cell  a«rcncy,  by  follicles  of  a 
tubular  shape,  resting  upon  the  sub-raucous  tissue^  having  their  open 
ends  towards  the  cavity  of  the  stomach. 

But  diluted  acids,  of  themselves,  have  no  power  in  chymifying  ali- 
mentary substances,  although  their  presence  in  the  gastric  fluid  is  essen- 
tial to  it«  action.  The  active  agent  is  an  organic  compound  obtained 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  to  which  the  name  of 
pepgine  or  gasterase  has  been  given.  It  is  a  proteine-compound  in  a 
state  of  change,  and  it  seems  to  act  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
the  diastase  does  in  the  conversion  of  starch  into  ^ugar.  In  so  doing, 
it  acts  as  a  sort  of  fermenij  having  tbe  power  of  exciting  change  in 
another  substance,  in  which  it  does  not  itself  participate.  Pepsin e 
undergoes  no  change  itself,  and  forms  no  combinations  with  tbe  sub 
stances  on  which  it  acts,  but  merely  disposes  them  to  solution  in  the 
acids  of  the  stomach,  with  which  tbey  form  definite  chemical  com- 
pounds. 

The  quantity  of  gastric  juice  prepared,  is  regulated  by  the  wants  of 
the  system,  and  not  by  the  amount  of  food  taken )  hence  all  that  is 
taken  over  and  above  these  wants  will  act  as  a  source  of  irritation. 
Bidder  and  Schmidt  estimate  the  quantity  secreted  daily  at  seventeen 
pounds,  and  Dr.  Dalton  has  calculated  that  sixteen  pints  are  required  to 
dissolve  one  pound  of  meat. 

All  substances  are  not  equally  soluble  in  the  juices  of  the  stomach ; 
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in  general  terms  it  may  be  said,  that  animal  food  is  more  soluble  Ihau 
vegetable,  though  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Of  the  aaccka- 
Tine  group  J  sugar  is  generally  converted  into  lactic  acid  during  ite 
passage  alons  the  intestinal  tube,  and  is  probably  absorbed  in  this 
form,  unless  it  have  been  administered  for  a  long  time.  The  particles 
of  starch,  when  their  envelopes  have  been  ruptured,  arc  converted  into 
dextrine  and  grape  wgar;  which  change,  however,  takes  place  most 
largely  in  the  intestinal  canal  under  the  influence  of  its  secretion.  Ik 
is  now  certain  that  the  substances  of  this  class  may  be  converted  into 
oleaginous  compounds,  though  the  mode  and  situation  in  which  this 
change  occurs  is  not  positively  known;  probably  it  b  by  the  action  of 
the  bile,  the  long-continued  contact  of  which  with  saccharine  matter 
occasions  the  conversion  of  part  of  it  into  an  adipose  compound. 

The  substances  of  the  oleaginous  class  do  not  undergo  much  change 
in  the  stomach,  except  a  minute  subdivision  of  their  particles  in  the 
form  of  an  emulsion.  When  the  pancreatic  secretion  is  mixed  with 
them  they  form  an  emulsion  which  is  more  readily  absorbed  by  the 
chyliferous  vessels. 

The  prof einaceous  compounds,  whether  derived  from  animal  or  vege- 
table food,  are  all  reduced  to  a  state  of  solution,  if  the  gastric  digestion 
have  been  properly  performed ;  and  in  this  state  they  have  all  the 
properties  of  albumen.  Gelatine  will  be  dissolved,  or  not,  according 
to  its  condition ;  if  ingested  in  a  state  of  solution  it  remains  so ;  if 
previounly  prepared  for  solution  by  boiling,  its  solution  is  completed ; 
but  if  it  exist  in  a  tissue  from  which  it  cannot  be  readily  extracted,  it 
will  pass  out  almost  unchanged. 

Lastly,  the  bolus  is  exposed  to  the  temperaiure  of  the  stomach, 
which  is  about  100^  Fahr.  It  was  found  by  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Beaumont  that  the  gastric  juice  had  very  little  effect  in  dissolving 
alimentary  matters,  when  the  temperature  was  below  this.  Hence 
the  taking  of  cold  drinks  during  digestion  is  extremely  prejudicial  to 
this  act 

The  fluids  taken  into  the  stomach  are  for  the  most  part  absorbed 
from  it,  and  do  not  even  pass  the  pylorus.  The  solids,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  insoluble  parts,  are  reduced  to  a  substance  called  chifme^ 
the  consistence  of  which  will  of  course  vary  with  the  amount  of  fluids 
taken.  In  general  it  is  grayish,  semifluid,  and  homogeneous,  with  a 
slightly  acid  taste  and  smell.  When  the  fluid  has  been  of  a  rich  cha- 
racter it  resembles  cream ;  when  of  a  farinaceous  order  it  resembles 
thin  gruel. 

The  time  occupied  in  the  reduction  varies,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  food,  from  three  to  five  hours ;  and  it  is  now  generally  conceded 
that  this  reduction  is  a  true  chemical  solution,  and  not  a  process  of 
putre/action,  trituration,  or  fermentation. 

The  gas  contaiued  in  the  stomach  during  digestion  is  generally  very 
^mall  in  quantity.     Magendie  and  Chcvreul  obtained  some  from  the 
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etomacb  of  an  executed  crimiDa],  and  fotrad  it  to  consist  of  Oxygen^ 
11-03,  Carbonic  acid,  14-00,  Hydrogen,  3-55,  Nitrogen,  71*46. 

Action  of  the  Small  Intestine. — ^Tbe  passage  of  the  cfajme  through 
the  pyloric  orifice  is  at  first  slow ;  but  when  the  digestive  process  is 
neariy  completed,  it  is  transmitted  in  larger  quantities.  The  move- 
ments by  which  this  passage  is  effected  are  of  a  peristaltic  character, 
each  one  being  preceded  by  a  series  of  slighter  movements  in  the 
oppoeite  direction.  The  chyme  is  mingled  in  the  duodenum  with  the 
biliary  and  pancreatic  secretions,  which  effect  an  immediate  alteration 
in  its  sensible  and  chemical  properties.  '<  Mr.  Bernard  has  shown, 
that  when  this  fluid  is  put  in  contact  with  fatty  substances  of  every 
nature,  as  oils,  animal  fats,  butter,  &c.,  they  are  quickly  digested  or 
deconaposed,  and  reduced  to  a  state  in  which  they  may  be  absorbed 
into  the  circulation.  This  property  is  peculiar  to  the  pancreatic  juice, 
not  being  possessed  by  the  saliva,  gastric  juice,  bile,  serum,  nor  by 
any  other  fluid  of  the  animal  economy. 

"  The  first  effect  produced  when  the  pancreatic  fluid  is  put  in  con- 
tact with  oil,  or  any  fatty  substance,  is  to  form  an  immediate  emulsion, 
which  will  not  separate  on  standing. 

*•  If  oil  is  agitated  with  saliva,  gastric  juice,  serum  or  pure  bile, 
or  any  other  animal  fluid,  the  mixture  separates  when  in  repose. 
(Bile  of  animals,  mixes,  or  makes  an  emulsion  with  grease,  by  virtue 
of  the  pancreatic  fluid,  that  is  frequently  mixed  with  it.)  Afler  the 
emulsion  is  produced,  the  oil  is  decomposed  into  glycerine  and  a  fudj/ 
acid,  as  the  oleic  acid,  &c.,  which  are  absorbable  as  well  as  the  simple 
emulsion. 

'*M.  Bernard  has  also  established  another  very  important  fact,  in 
r^rd  to  the  digestive  fluids,  —  which  is,  that  the  union  of  the  bile 
and  pancreatic  fluid  produces  a  new  and  distinct  fluid,  having  in 
addition  to  the  peculiar  properties  of  these  fluids,  another  superadded, 
viz. :  that  of  digesting  azotized  substances,  or  in  other  words  the  pro- 
perties of  the  gastric  juice,  thus  securing  the  proper  digestion  of  the 
food  that  may  have  escaped  the  stomach. 

"  The  property  that  the  pancreatic  juice  possesses,  of  transforming 
starch  into  sugar,  and  which  until  now  has  been  considered  its  chief 
property,  is  a  very  subordinate  one  and  by  no  means  peculiar,  as 
almost  all  the  other  fluids  of  the  economy  possess  it,  viz.,  the  saliva, 
serum  of  the  blood,  liquor  of  cysts,  &c."  When  the  bile  and  pan- 
creatic secretions  are  mixed  with  chyme  out  of  the  body,  as  was  done 
by  Dr.  Beaumont,  the  chyme  is  separated  into  three  parts ;  —  a  red- 
dish-brown sediment,  —  a  whey-coloured  fluid  in  the  centre,  —  and  a 
creamy  pellicle  on  the  top.  The  central  portion,  and  the  creamy  pel- 
licle, seem  to  constitute  the  materials  from  which  the  chyle  is  elabo- 
rated, the  creamy  matter  consisting  of  the  oleaginous  particles,  and 
the  whey-like  fluid  containing  protein e-compounds,  saccharine,  and 
salino  matters  in  solution ;  while  the  sediment,  consisting  of  the  in- 
23* 
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soluble  matter  of  the  food  and  of  biliary  matter,  is  probably  excre- 
iiientitious. 

The  coutents  of  the  alimentary  canal  become  more  consistent,  and 
obtain  more  of  the  fsdcal  character,  as  they  pass  down  the  intestinal 
tube ;  during  which  time  there  is  also  mixed  with  them  the  secretions 
of  the  various  follicles :  of  Brunner,  in  the  duodenum ;  Lieberkahn, 
in  the  whole  route ;  and  Peyer,  at  the  termination  of  the  ileum.  The 
last  have  no  excretory  orifice,  but  discharge  their  secretion  by  cell 
agency.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  these  glands  the  fsecal  matter 
obtains  its  characteristio  odour,  probably  from  their  secretion,  which 
is  depuratory. 

The  movements  of  the  intestinal  canal  are  dependent  upon  the  con- 
traction of  its  muscular  coat,  and  are  directly  exdted  by  the  contact, 
either  of  the  fsscal  matter,  or  of  the  secretions  poured  into  it  This 
movement  is  called  the  periMlaUic  action  of  the  bowels.  It  is  not 
dependent  on  nervous  influence,  as  is  seen  from  the  fact,  that  it  will 
continue  after  all  nervous  communication  has  been  cut  off.  The  in- 
flaence  of  the  emotions  upon  this  movement  is  probably  due  to  the 
sympathetic  nerve,  which  is  distributed  to  the  whole  intestinal  tract. 

Defecation.  — The  large  intestines  act  as  a  reservoir  and  excretory 
canal  for  the  fasces.  And  as  the  passage  through  them  is  not  so  rapid 
as  in  the  small  intestine,  the  faocal  matter  accumulates  until  the  desire 
to  expel  it  arises.  The  contractions  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  large 
intestines  are  wholly  without  the  domain  of  the  will ;  but  the  involun- 
tary escape  of  the  fsBces  is  prevented  by  the  action  of  the  sphincter 
ani  muscle,  which  is  partly  under  the  influence  of  the  reflex  system 
of  nerves.  The  concurrence  of  voluntary  muscles  with  the  action  of 
the  intestines,  is  necessary  to  overcome  the  contraction  of  the  sphinc- 
ter. The  act  is  finally  accomplished,  principally  by  a  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  upon  a  full  and  sustained  inspira- 
tion, the  glottis  being  closed  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  air 
contained  in  the  lungs. 

ABSORPTION. 

Absorption  is  that  function,  by  which  nutritive,  or  other  matters, 
are  taken  up  and  carried  into  the  circulation.  There  are  two  great 
divisions  of  this  function  :  1st.  External  ahsorption,  or  the  aitsorpiion 
of  cornposiiion,  which  obtains  from  without  the  organs  the  materials 
intended  for  their  construction.  2d.  Internal  ahiorptumy  or,  the  ab- 
sorption of  decomposition f  which  takes  up  from  the  organs  the  old,  or 
effete  matter  that  has  to  be  replaced  by  new. 

By  external  absorption  is  meant  that  which  takes  place  from  the 
external  surface  of  the  body,  including  the  skin,  and  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  digestive  and  respirat-ory  passages.  By  interna/^ 
or  interstitial  absorption,  is  meant  that  which  takes  place  from  the 
component  tissues  of  the  organs  themselves,  and  from  the  interior  of 
«hut  sacs. 
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The  great  agents  of  external  abeorption  are  the  Teins  and  chjli- 
ferous  vessels;  of  internal  abmrption,  the  lymphatics.  In  the  chyli- 
ferouB  and  lymphatic  vessels  the  fluid  is  always  found  to  possess  the 
same  general  properties. 

The  veins  exert  no  selecting  power,  but  receive  into  their  interior 
by  imbibition,  any  fluid  that  possesses  the  proper  degree  of  tenuity, 
which  is  then  carried  along  with  the  current  of  the  circnlation.  Thin 
fluids  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  in  thb  manner  enter  the  circn- 
ladoB.  When  tho  extraordinary  vascularity  of  the  whole  gastro-in- 
testinal  membrane  is  considered,  together  with  the  peculiarity  of  the 
special  distribution  of  the  capillaries  in  the  villi ;  and  when  it  is  re- 
membered also  that  the  rapid  movement  of  blood  through  these, 
ereates  the  condition  most  especially  favourable  to  the  passage  of 
liquids  into  them  from  the  outside,  it  might  be  almost  certainly  affirmed 
that  endoemose  must  take  place  between  the  contents  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  and  the  blood  in  the  vessels.  This  conclusion  has  been 
confirmed  by  numerous  experiments,  so  that  we  can  now  understand 
that  solutions  of  albumen,  gelatine,  or  sugar,  may  pass  into  the  blood- 
vessels by  endosmose,  when  the  relative  densities  of  the  two  fluids  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  intestinal  membrane  are  such  as  to  favour  the 
inward  current.  So  also  if  the  exterior  liquid  be  such  as  to  &vour 
exosmose,  some  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  may  be  drawn  into 
the  intestinal  canal,  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  purgative  salts,  aiready 
referred  to  (pege  249).  Matters  which  6nd  their  way  from  the  stomach 
or  intestines  into  the  circulation,  by  permeating  the  coats  of  the  ca- 
pillaries, do  not  pass  directly  from  the  intestinal  veins  into  the 
vena  cava;  they  circulate  through  the  liver  before  reaching  the 
general  circulation.  Magendie  has  observed,  that  in  their  transit 
through  the  liver  the  properties  of  many  substances  are  altered ;  at 
all  events  they  become  so  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  blood  in  their 
route  through  the  portal  system,  that  their  possibly  injurious  influence 
upon  the  centre  of  the  circulation  is,  in  a  great  measure,  obviated. 
Substances  that  require  digestion  on  the  other  hand,  must  pass  through 
the  chyliferous  vessels  and  thoracic  duct  before  being  mixed  with  the 
blood. 

Alimentary,  or  digestive  ahsorption,  which  is  included  under  the 
bead  of  external  absorption,  takes  place  in  the  small  intestines,  and 
is  exercised  upon  the  food  aA-er  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  digestive 
process.  The  vessels  that  are  concerned  in  it  are  the  lacteah,  or  ab- 
sorbents of  the  intestinal  walls.  These  are  engaged  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  absorption  of  nutritiwu  materials;  other  articles  finding 
their  way  into  the  circulation  through  the  veins.  The  lacteals  coin- 
menoe  in  the  villi  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  intestinal  tube,  below 
the  point  where  the  ductus  communis  choledochus  and  pancreatic  duct 
open  into  the  duodenum.  Each  lacteal  tube  commences  in  a  single 
villus,  by  a  cloned  extremity y  and  the  trunk  tbat  issues  from  each  villus 
is  furuied  by  the  copfiuepce  of  several  smaller  branches,  which  npas 
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tomose  freely  with  each  other,  forming  JoopSj  so  that  there  is  no  proper 
free  extremity  in  any  case,  nor  do  the  lacteals 
Pig.  186.  ever  rrmimence  ht/  open  orifites  vpon  tJie  turf  ace 

of  the  intestinal  canal,     (Fig.  186.) 

The  lacteals  appear  to  receive  substances  of 
a  particular  class,  more  especially  fatty  matters 
in  a  state  of  more  or  less  fine  division,  with 
'  which  albuminous  compounds  are  intimately 
mixed.  These,  whether  received  at  once  into 
the  lacteals  by  the  instrumentality  of  cells  at 
the  extremity  of  the  villi,  or  first  imbibed  by 
the  blood-vessels  and  then  transferred  to  the 
latter,  are  doubtless  obtained  directly  from  the 
food,  as  the  chyle  varies  somewhat  with  the 
quality  of  the  food  taken,  being  an  opaque  white  if  the  food  were 
fatty,  and  more  transparent  if  that  article  were  absent.  On  the  whole 
it  seems  probable,  from  the  experiments  of  Bernard,  Matteucci,  and 
others,  that  the  function  of  the  lacteals  is  to  take  up  the  oily  particles 
of  food,  and  to  bring  them  into  that  intimate  relation  with  albumen 
which  seems  to  be  essential  for  their  subsequent  assimilation.  Still, 
there  is  reason  for  the  belief  that  the  blood-vessels  also  may  be  con- 
cerned in  the  absorption  of  oily  matters  by  endosmose,  since  Matteucci 
has  shown  that  oily  emulsions  will  pass  by  endosmose  through  an 
animal  membrane,  to  an  alkaline  solution  on  the  other  side,  precisely 
the  condition  of  things  that  occurs  when  fatty  matters  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  fine  division  in  the  alimentary  canal  and  rendered 
alkaline  by  admixture  with  the  bile  and  pancreatic  fluid ;  they  can 
then  pass  through  the  animal  membrane  to  mingle  with  the  blood, 
which  is  also  slightly  alkaline. 

The  fluid  that  is  found  in  the  lacteals  is  called  cht/le.j  and  the  chy- 
liferous  vessels  seem  to  have  the  power  of  selecting  the  particles  of 
which  the  chyle  is  composed,  while  they  reject  any  other  ingredients 
which  may  be  contained  in  the  fluid  of  the  intestines,  as  is  seen  when 
substances  easily  detected,  are  mingled  with  the  blood :  they  are 
readily  discovered  in  the  blood  or  urine,  but  not  in  the  chyle. 

The  milky  colour  of  the  chyle  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  minute 
particles  described  as  the  molecular  base  of  the  chyh.  It  also  contains 
fat,  albumen,  fibrine,  and  salts  in  varying  quantities. 

The  course  of  the  chyle,  after  leaving  the  intestinal  canal,  is  through 
the  chyliferous  vessels  and  ganglia  of  the  mesentery,  into  the  recepta- 
culum  ohyli  or  commencement  of  the  thoracic  duct,  along  which  it 
passes  to  enter  the  circulation  at  the  point  where  the  left  internal 
jugular  and  subclavian  veins  unite.  During  this  passage  it  undergoes 
several  marked  changes  in  its  physical  and  vital  properties.  When  it 
first  leaves  the  intestine  its  principal  constituent  is  fat;  if  examined 
in  the  lacteal  vessels  of  the  mesentery,  at  a  point  between  the  mesen- 
teric ganglia  and  the  receptaculum  chyii,  the  fat  will  be  found  to  have 
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diminished  in  qnaniityy  while  aUmmen  will  he  in  maximum  qnantitj 
and  Jibrine  in  medium  quantity ;  and  a  slight  coagulahility  will  also 
he  manifested.  The  chjle  taken  from  the  thoracic  duct  contains  little 
or  no  fat,  a  medium  quantity  of  alhumen,  and  a  maximum  quantity  of 
fihriney  and  is  now  distinctly  coagulahle,  and  haa  a  slight  rosy  tint. 
These  circumstaDces  have  given  rise  to  the  helief  that  the  chyle,  as  it 
proeeeds,  hecomes  more  and  more  animalised,  or  transformed  into  the 
nature  of  the  being  to  he  nourished.  MM.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin 
infer  that  it  is  to  the  action  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  that  the  chyle 
owes  these  important  changes  in  its  nature ;  —  the  fluid  in  its  passage 
through  them,  obtaining  from  the  blood  circulating  in  them,  the  new 
elements  which  animalise  it. 

The  chtfU  corpuscles  are  supposed  by  Dr.  Carpenter  to  originate  in 
the  mesenteric  ganglia,  and  to  be  the  altered  epitheUuro-cell?  which 
line  the  lacteals  in  their  course  through  these  bodies.  Their  ultimate 
destination  is  to  be  converted  into  blood  corpuscles. 

Iniemaly  or  inlerstitiol  ahsorptiony  is  effected  by  agents  strongly  re- 
sembling those  concerned  in  the  absorption  of  chyle.  One  part  of  the 
apparatus,  the  thoracic  duct,  is  common  to  both.  The  lymphatics  are 
distributed  through  the  greater  part  of  the  body,  especially  upon  the 
skin.  They  have  never  been  found  to  commence  by  dosed  or  open 
extremities ;  but  seem  to  form  a  network  from  whiph  the  trunks  arise. 
In  their  course  they  pass  through  glands  called  lymphatic  glands, 
which  exactly  resemble  in  structure  and  function  those  of  the  mesen- 
tery. The  same  processes  are  probably  oonoerned  in  the  elaboration 
of  the  fymphf  as  of  the  c%/e,  and  the  fluid  thus  formed  is  likewise  a 
nutritive  fluid,  differing  from  the  chyle,  however,  chiefly  in  the  ab- 
sence of  fat  It  is  mingled  with  the  chyle  in  the  thoracic  duct.  So 
that  what  is  true  of  ckylosisj  is  also  true  of  lymphosis^  both  forming  a 
part  of  the  nutritive  operations. 

The  lymphatics,  however,  sometimes  take  up  materials  that  are  not 
ineervient  to  nutrition,  as  bile,  pus,  the  venereal  and  other  virus  that 
may  be  brought  in  contact  with  them.  But  these  facts  merely  prove 
that  the  walls  of  the  lymphatics  are  permeable  by  such  substances,  for 
thin  fluids  will  always  enter  those  vessels  that  present  the  thinnest 
walls  and  the  greatest  surface.  As  this  is  the  case  with  the  lymphatics 
upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  it  explains  the  phenomena  of  absorption 
through  that  surface.  In  the  lungs  and  in  the  intestinal  canal,  the 
veins  are  most  numerous,  hence  these  are  the  recipients  of  the  thin 
fluids.  In  both  cases  the  fluids  soak  in  by  imbibition.  In  the  case 
of  the  absorption  of  pus,  the  probability  is  that  the  absorbents  must 
have  been  laid  open  themselves  by  the  ulcerative  process,  since  the  pus- 
globule  is  too  large  to  have  gained  admittance  in  any  other  way. 

It  is  diflQcult  to  speak  with  certainty  of  the  source  of  the  matters 
absorbed  by  the  lymphatics.  Their  contents  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  fluid  element  of  the  blood,  or  "  liquor  sanguinis"  in  a  state  of 
dilution.    Dr.  Carpenter  supposes  them  to  consist  of  the  residual  fluid, 
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which  having  escaped  from  the  blood-vessels  ioto  the  tissues  for  their 
nutrition,  is  now  to  be  returned  to  the  former.  They  may  also  include 
thoBC  particles  of  the  solid  framework  which  have  lost  their  vital 
powers,  and  are  therefore  not  fit  to  be  retained  as  components  of  the 
living  system,  but  are  not  yet  so  far  decayed  as  to  prevent  their  serving 
as  materials  for  reconstruction  after  being  again  snbjeoted  to  the 
organizing  process. 

The  same  author  says  further,  that  if  this  view  of  the  fanction  of 
the  lymphatics  be  correct,  it  follows  that  we  mii£tt  attribute  to  the 
blood-vessels  the  absorption  of  truly  effete  particles;  and  in  this  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  improbability,  since  we  know  that  the  venous 
blood  contains  the  elements  of  two  important  excretions,  that  of  the 
liver  and  that  of  the  lungs,  in  far  greater  proportion  than  arterial 
blood  'f  and  there  is  also  in  the  former  fluid  a  certain  amount  of  '^  ill- 
defined  animal  principles"  that  seem  ready  to  be  thus  thrown  off. 

The  lymph  very  closely  resembles  the  chyle,  the  main  differeoee 
being  in  their  colour,  the  lymph  being  nearly  colourless.  Both  con- 
tain the  same  ingredients,  but  not  in  the  same  proportions,  the  chyle 
abounding  most  in  organic  elements.  Both  contain  peculiar  oorpoa- 
cles,  and  are  capable  of  self-coagulation ;  in  fact^  each  may  be  looked 
upon  as  imperfectly-elaborated  blood. 

The  movements  .of  the  chyle  and  lymph  in  their  respective  vessels 
are  due  partly  to  vis  d  tergoy  but  mainly  to  the  contractility  of  the 
middle  coat.  Both  sets  of  vessels  are  supplied  with  valves^  which  pre- 
vent a  retrograde  movement. 

The  absorption  that  takes  place  through  the  skin,  or  accfdenfal  ah' 
sorption,  as  it  is  called,  is  effected  by  the  agency  of  the  lymphatics 
also,  which  are  here  very  abundantly  distributed.  In  this  case  there 
is  no  selection,  the  fluids  parsing  in  by  simple  imbibition.  In  the  pnl- 
monury  mucous  membrane,  as  in  the  digestive,  thin  fluids  are  taken  op 
by  the  veins.  In  general,  wherever  a  thin  fluid  is  placed  in  contact 
with  an  extended  surface,  it  will  be  taken  up  by  those  vessels  that 
present  the  largest  surface  and  the  thinnest  walls.  The  rapidity  of  this 
absorption  through  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  is  greatly  influ- 
enced by  the  condition  of  the  blood-vessels ;  being  very  great  when  the 
vessels  are  drained  of  their  contents,  and  proportionately  small  when 
they  are  fall.  The  presence  or  absence  of  the  epidermis  affects  it,  as 
might  be  readily  inferred.  The  external  integument,  so  long  as  it  is 
covered  with  the  epidermis,  absorbs  with  extreme  slowness ;  the  epi- 
dermis removed,  however, — by  means  of  a  blister, — and  the  vascular 
lamina  of  the  corium  exposed,  absorption  goes  on  with  extreme  rapidity. 
It  is  upon  this  &ct  that  what  is  called  the  endermic  method  of  exhibit- 
ing medicines  depends. 

In  regard  to  the  abporption  of  fluids  from  serous  cavities,  it  is 
remarked,  that  imbibition  does  not  explain  all  the  phenomena;  the 
probability  is  that  the  lymphatics  under  certain  circumstances  are  also 
concenied.     If  the  fluid  in  the  veins  be  more  concentrated  than  those 
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to  be  absorbed,  then  imbibition  is  snfficieDt.  But  if,  on  tbe  contrary, 
tbe  external  fluid  is  eqaallj  concentrated  witb  tbat  contained  in  tbe 
interior  of  the  vessels,  tbe  two  fluids  on^bt  to  pass  through  the  mem- 
bnine  in  both  directions  with  equal  rapidity.  And  if  the  fluid  in  the 
Tessels  be  less  concentrated  of  the  two,  it  will  exude  in  greater  quantity, 
80  as  to  inoreue  tbe  amount  of  the  efiised  fluid.  A  coUection  of  fluids 
in  tbe  pleura  or  peritoneum,  containing  albumen  and  salts  in  the  same 
state  of  concentration  as  those  substances  exist  in  tbe  blood,  would  not 
be  diminished  in  quantity  by  imbibition  alone ;  there  would  be  merely 
an  interchan^  of  the  saline  matters  contained  in  the  external  fluid 
and  in  the  blood,  while  the  bulk  of  the  former  would  remain  the  same. 
Tbe  probability  is,  therefore,  that  in  this  case  there  would  be  other 
sfrents  than  the  blood-vessels  concerned  in  the  absorption,  viz  :  the 
lymphatics.  It  is  possible  that  the  process  of  endosmosis  may  be 
modified  by  a  peculiar  attraction  exerted  by  the  tissues  on  the  fluids 
cirenlating  in  them ;  an  attraction,  by  the  agency  of  which  the  fluids 
in  the  tissues  may  be  retained  while  the  external  fluid  is  absorbed,  so 
thai  merely  absorption,  and  not  an  interchange  of  fluids,  as  is  the  case 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  the  reAlt. 

RESPIRATION. 

Rbspibation  is  that  Ainction  by  which  venous  blood  w  converted 
into  arterial ',  carbonic  acid,  gi'len  off  from,  and  oxygen  taken  into  the 
system.  In  the  higher  classes  of  animals  the  whole  of  the  circulating 
fluid  is  sent  through  special  organs,  formed  on  the  Fame  general  prin- 
dple  as  tbe  secreting  glands,  which  fulfil  incessantly  an  office  the  most 
essential  to  life;  these  organs  are  the  lungs.  In  the  lungs,  the  maps 
of  the  circulating  fluid,  which  had  been  changed  in  the  periphery  of 
the  body  into  venous  blood,  mixed  with  the  lymph  from  all  partp,  and 
the  newly-elaborated  chyle,  is  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  the 
air  of  the  atmosphere,  tbe  efleot  of  which  is  to  restore  tc»  the  blood  its 
bright  colonr,  and  to  give  to  it  the  arterial  character,  which  is  alone 
competent  to  minister  to  nutrition,  and  to  impart  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem and  locomotive  apparatus  their  proper  stimulus.  The  arterial 
blood,  thus  changed,  also  supplies  to  the  secretory  apparatus  the  mate- 
rial for  the  exercise  of  its  function.  All  that  is  necessary  then  for 
tiiese  purposes  is,  that  the  blood  should  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  atmospheric  air,  or  air  dissolved  in  water,  through  the  medium  of 
a  membrane  that  shall  permit  the  diflfnsion  of  gases ;  an  interchange 
then  takes  place  between  the  gaseous  matters  on  the  two  t^ides, — car- 
bonic acid  being  exhaled  from  the  blood  and  replaced  by  oxygen. 

The  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  is  effected  in  a  manner  that  renderb 
it  subservient  to  tbe  introduction  of  oxygen,  which  is  required  for  all 
the  most  active  manifestations  of  vital  power ;  and  it  is  in  these  two 
aetions  conjointly,  not  in  either  alone,  tbat  the  function  of  respiration 

entially  consists.     It  will  be  remembered  that  the  carbonic  acid 
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passes  out  through  the  animal  menibraue  by  ezosmose^  and  the  oxy- 
gen passes  in  by  endosmose. 

The  sources  of  the  carbonic  acid  given  off  in  respiration  are  three- 
fold :  1st.  The  continual  decay  of  the  tissues :  which  is  common  to  all 
organized  bodies;  which  is  diminished  by  cold  and  dampness,  and 
increased  by  warmth  and  moisture ;  which  takes  place  with  increased 
rapidity  at  the  approach  of  death,  whether  this  affects  the  body  at 
large,  or  only  an  individual  part ;  and  which  goes  on  unchecked  when 
the  actions  of  nutrition  have  ceased  altogether. 

2d.  The  metamorphosis  which  is  peculiar  to  the  nervous  and  mus- 
cular tissues ;  which  is  the  very  condition  of  their  activity,  and  which 
therefore  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  degree  in  which  they  are 
exerted. 

dd.  The  direct  conversion  of  the  carbon  of  the  food  into  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  peculiar  to  warm-blooded  animals,  and  which  seems 
to  vary  in  quantity  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  heat  to  be  gene- 
rated.* 

The  organs  of  respiration  are  always  formed  upon  the  same  general 
plan,  being  essentially  membAnous  prolongations  of  the  external  sur- 
face, adapted  by  their  permeability  and  vascularity  to  bring  the  blood 
into  close  relation  with  the  surrounding  medium. 

As  this  medium  may  be  either  air  or  water,  we  find  two  principal 
forms  of  respiratory  organs,  one  of  which  is  adapted  for  each.  In 
aquatic  animals  the  membrane  is  usually  prolonged  externally  into 
tufts  or  fringes,  each  one  of  which  is  supplied  with  arteries  and  veins, 
during  the  circulation  through  which  the  aeration  is  accomplished. 
These  organs  are  called  yt/Zs. 

In  air-breathing  animals  the  aerating  surfice  is  reflected  inwardly, 
forming  passages  or  chambers  into  which  the  air  is  received,  and  on 
which  the  capillary  vessels  are  distributed. 

In  insects  we  find  a  series  of  tubes  called  tracheag,  ramifying  through 
the  body  and  carrying  air  to  every  part  of  it  In  these  tubes  there  is 
a  spiral  deposit,  (as  is  also  seen  in  the  sap-vessels  of  plants)  upon  their 
inner  surface,  the  object  of  which  is  to  keep  the  calibre  of  the  tube 
always  open. 

In  regard  to  the  human  lung,  according  to  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Rainey,  a  bronchus,  when  trac^  from  its  commencement  to  its  termi- 
nation, is  seen  in  the  first  part  of  its  course  to  be  more  or  less  carti- 
laginous ;  it  then  becomes  destitute  of  cartilage,  retaining,  however,  a 
perfectly  circular  form,  and  having  no  air-cells  opening  into  it ;  fkrther 
on,  being  still  circular,  numerous  air-oells  open  into  it;  lastly,  the  air- 
cells  increase  so  much  in  number,  and  open  into  the  bronchus  so 
closely  to  one  another,  that  the  tube  can  no  longer  retain  its  circular 

*  For  B  more  detailed  aocotint  of  these  sottroea  of  carbonic  acid,  of  which 
the  aboTe  is  merely  a  reeapitalatton,  see  Garpenter^s  Principles  of  Human  Phy- 
siology, 6th  American  edition,  p.  281,  and  seq. 
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form,  bat  becomes  reduced  to  an  irregular  passage  running  between 
the  cells,  and,  nitiniatelj  reaching  the  surface  o&  the  lobule,  ends  hy 
fonDing  a  terminal  air-cell. 

The  air-cells  are  small  irregularlj-shaped  cavities,  having  usnally 
four  or  five  unequal  sides ;  those  which  are  situated  close  to  the  small 
bronchia]  passages,  open  into  them  by  well-defined  circular  apertures, 
while  those  at  a  distance  iVom  these  passages  open  one  into  the  other, 
as  in  the  lung  of  the  frog  and  serpent ;  in  fact,  each  lobule  of  the 
lung  of  the  mammal  and  man,  with  its  bronchial  passages  and  appended 
ceUa,  may  be  regarded  as  a  repetition  of  the  whole  lung  of  the  frog. 

The  sides  or  walls  of  the  air-cells  are  formed  of  a  thin  transparent 
membrane,  and  the  capillary  vessels  are  so  placed  between  the  walls 
of  two  adjacent  cells  as  to  be  exposed  on  their  two  sides  to  the  action 
of  the  air.  The  number  of  capillary  plexuses  is  not  the  same  as  that 
of  the  air-cells,  one  network  passing  between  and  supplying  several 
cells ;  or  in  other  words,  one  terminal  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
soppliee  the  plexuses  of  several  cells. 

It  has  been  calcalated  by  M.  Rochoux  that  as  many  as  17,990  air- 
cells  are  clustered  around  each  terminal  bronchus,  and  that  their  total 
number  amounts  to  600  millions. 

The  foetal  lungs,  according  to  Mr.  Bainey,  prior  to  respiration,  are 
distinetiy  seen,  when  injected,  to  possess  air-cells  fully  formed,  and 
porrounded,  as  in  the  animal  which  has  respired,  by  plexuses  of  blood- 
veesels. 

The  chemical  process  of  respiration  is  not  essentially  dependent  on 
the  respiratory  movements.  They  merely  serve  to  expel  the  air  (or 
water)  which  has  undergone  the  change  induced  by  the  chemical  pro- 
cess constantly  carried  on  between  it  and  the  bloody  and  to  renew  the 
supply  of  fresh  air  or  water. 

The  lungs,  by  their  internal  surfiice,  offer  an  immense  expansion 
for  the  action  of  the  blood  and  air  on  each  other ;  and  as  they  are 
never  completely  emptied  by  the  act  of  expiration,  this  action  is  con- 
stant. By  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  chest,  the  motions  of 
which  the  lungs  follow,  a  portion  of  the  altered  contents  of  the  pul- 
monary reservoir  is  first  expelled,  and  then  a  new  supply  introduced^ 
to  undergo  change  in  its  turn. 

According  to  the  inquiries  of  M.  Bourgery,  the  development  of  the 
air«eells  continues  up  to  the  age  of  thirty,  at  which  time  the  capacity 
of  respiration  is  greatest;  it  subsequently  decreases,  especially  in 
persons  who  suffer  from  cough.  The  violence  of  such  expiratory 
efforts  frequently  causing  rupture  of  the  air-cells,  thus  gradually  pro- 
ducing that  emphysematous  condition  of  the  lungs  so  common  in  elderly 
people.  The  power  of  increasing  the  volume  of  air  by  a  forced  in- 
spiration is  much  greater  in  young  than  in  old  persons,  and  is  twice  as 
great  in  males  as  in  females  of  the  same  age,  a  circumstance  which  is 
evidently  connected  with  the  extent  to  which  muscular  efforts  can  be 
carried  in  these  classes  respectively. 
24 
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Fig.  187. 


Movements  of  Respiration. — ^These  may  be  divided  into  two  claase^ 
those  of  inspiration  and  those  of  expiration.  By  the  first  is  meaol 
the  action  by  which  air  enters  the  lungs ;  by  the  latter^  the  act  of  ex- 
pelling from  the  lungs  the  air  received  in  inspiration. 

In  mammalia  generally,  as  well  as  in  man,  inspiration  and  expira- 
tion are  performed  by  the  diktation  and  oontraotion  of  the  caTity  of 
the  thorax.  As  soon  aa  the  walls  of  the  chest  are  drawn  wide  asunder^ 
and  the  thorax  dilated,  the  external  air  rushes  through  the  trachea 
and  its  branches  into  the  air-cells,  distending  them  in  proportion  ta 
the  dilatation  of  the  thorax,  thus  keeping  the  sur&ce  of  the  lung  ac- 
curately in  contact  with  the  thoracic  walls  in  all  their  moTementa. 
This  contact,  however,  can  only  take  place  while  the  thoracic  cavity  it 
closed  on  all  sides,  so  that  the  air  cannot  exert  any  pressure  on  the 
ouf^r  surface  of  the  lung,  by  which  that  upon  the  inner  would  be 
balanced.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest,  the 
lungs  cannot  be  fully  distended  by  inspiration,  beoauBO  the  air  enter- 
ing through  the  wound  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  balances  the 
pressure  of  the  air  on  the  inner  surface ;  the  ^ungs,  in  such  a  oaae, 
remain  collapsed,  although  the  thoracic  parietee  dilate. 

Inspiration. — The  diaphragm  con- 
tributes the  principal  share  to  the  di- 
latation of  the  chest  during  inspiratioo. 
In  its  relaxed  state  this  muscle  is 
arched;  by  contracting  it  becomes 
more  plane;  and  by  this  flattening  of 
its  arch,  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  is 
increased,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
abdominal  viscera  are  pressed  upon 
from  above,  so  as  to  produce  the  pro- 
trusion of  the  abdomen  observed 
during  inspiration.     (Fig.  187.) 

In  a  natural,  tranquil  inspiratimi, 
the  dilatation  of  the  chest  is  effected 
\      almost    entirely  by  the    diaphragm. 
.  \      The  lateral  dilatation,  as  in  deep  in- 
; ;      spi ration,  is  performed  principally  by 
!  i  J?  the  action  of  the  intercostal  muscles, 
I  r    assisted  also  by  the  scaleni,  the  leva- 
j  j     tores  oostarum,  the  serratus  posticus 
f  >      inferior,  and    the    thoracic    muscles 
generally.     In  the  old,  inspiration  is 
mainly    accomplished     by    the     dia- 
phragm, in  consequence  of  the  ossifi- 
cation of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs. 

The  number  of  inspiratory  move- 
ments varies  greatly  under  difierent 
circumstances.     In  general  it  may  be 


Section  of  thorax  and  abdomen,  a. 
Thorax,  b.  Abdomun.  c  Kelaxed  dia- 
phragm,   d.  Contraclod  diapbrasm. 
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Mated  from  14  to  18  opnally  occur  in  a  roinQte ;  of  these  the  ordinary 
inspiTalioQ  involves  but  little  movement  of  the  thorax ;  but  a  greater 
exertion  is  made  at  about  every  fifth  recurrence. 

The  average  nnmerioal  proportion  of  the  resptratoiy  movements  to 
the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  is  about  1  to  5  or  4 1,  and  when  this  pro- 
portion is  widely  departed  from,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  some  dis- 
order of  the  respiratory  apparatus  or  the  nervous  system. 

Expiration^  when  perfectly  tranquil,  may  be  the  result  of  the  mere 
collapse  or  elastic  reaction  of  the  parts,  recovering  their  natural  state, 
after  the  active  dilatation  they  have  undergone ;  in  fact,  tranquil  respi- 
ratioii  seems  to  consist  more  in  the  periodic  action  of  the  muscles  of 
inspifHtion,  than  in  the  alternate  action  of  antagonizing  muscles, 
Among  the  elastic  components  of  the  respiratory  organs  may  be  men- 
tioned the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  the  cartilages  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
and  the  capsule  of  clastic  tissue  described  by  M.  Bazin,  which  invests 
the  lungs,  and  sends  prolongations  inwards,  and  the  elasticity  of  the 
air-cells  themselves.  The  muscles  which  are  concerned  in  expiration 
are  the  abdominal,  which  draw  down  the  ribs,  and  by  compressing  the 
abdomen  force  the  viscera  up  against  the  relaxed  diaphragm,  and  thus 
diminish  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  from  below.  These  are  the  recti, 
obliqim,  and  transverd  abdominis,  the  quadratus  lamborum,  the  ser- 
xatos  posticus  inferior,  the  sacro-lumbalis,  and  the  longinsimus  dorsi. 

If  the  whole  time  occupied  by  a  respiratory  act,  from  the  beginning 
of  one  inspiration  to  the  beginning  of  the  next,  be  represented  by  10, 
the  inspiratory  movement  may  be  estimated  at  5 ;  the  expiratory  at  4; 
while  the  remaining  1  will  be  ooeupied  by  the  period  of  repose  which 
aticoeeds  expiration. 

The  capacity  of  the  lungs  varies  very  much  in  different  individuals. 
According  to  Mr.  Hutchinson,  by  this  term  is  meant  "^  that  quantity 
of  air  which  an  individual  can  force  out  of  his  chest  by  the  greatest 
voluntary  expiration,  after  the  greatest  voluntary  inspiration.''  This 
author  has  shown  that  in  health,  this  capacity  bears  a  very  constant 
relation  to  the  height  of  the  individual.  Thus  the  mean  <<  capacity'' 
of  172  males  under  the  height  of  5  ft;.  8  in.  is  220  cubic  inches, 
whilst  that  of  82  males  from  5  ft.  11,  to  6  ft.  is  255  cubic  inches. 
For  every  additional  inch  of  height  (from  5  to  6  ft.),  8  additional 
cubic  inches  are  given  out  by  a  forced  expiration.  The  exceptions  to 
this  occur  among  stout  and  corpulent  individuals,  whoee  capacity  stands 
lowest.  The  size  of  the  chest,  therefore,  is  not  always  a  criterion  as 
to  the  capacity  of  expiration.  Mr.  Hutchinson  also  found  that  the 
full  expiratory  force  of  a  healthy  man  is  commonly  one-third  greater 
than  his  inspiratory  force.  The  quantity  that  habitually  and  almost 
uniformly  is  changed  in  breathing,  is  called  by  Mr.  Hutchinson 
breathing  air.  The  quantity  over  and  above  this  which  a  man  can 
draw  into  the  lungs  in  the  deepest  inspiration,  he  names  complemental 
air :  its  amount  is  various,  as  has  been  shown.  After  ordinary  expi- 
ration, snob  as  that  which  expels  the  breathing  air,  a  certain  quantity 
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of  air  remains  in  the  lungs,  which  may  be  expelled  by  a  more  forcible 
and  deeper  expiration :  this  he  terms  reserve  air.  But,  even  after  the 
most  violent  expiratory  effort,  the  lungs  are  not  completely  emptied ; 
a  certain  quantity  always  remains  in  them,  over  which  there  is  no 
voluntary  control,  and  which  may  be  called  residual  air.  Its  amount 
depends  in  great  measure  on  the  absolute  size  of  the  chest,  and  has 
been  variously  estimated  at  from  forty  to  two  hundred  and  sixty  cubic 
inches. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Coathnpe,  about  266i  cubic 
feet,  or  460,224  cubic  inches  of  air,  pass  through  the  lungs  of  a  mid- 
dle-sized man  in  24  hours )  reckoning  the  average  number  of  inspira- 
tions at  16  per  minute,  this  would  give  20  to  25  cubic  inches  as  the 
amount  inhaled  at  each. 

Residuary  air. — Upon  the  residuaiy  air,  depends  the  lightness  of 
the  lungs,  which  enables  them  to  float  upon  water :  in  fiict,  when 
once  these  organs  have  been  distended  by  a  full  inspiration,  no  me- 
chanical, or  other  power,  can  dislodge  the  air  so  as  to  cause  them  to 
sink  in  water.  Upon  this  circumstance  was  based  the  hydrostatic  test 
of  infanticide.  The  residuary  air  also  gives  rise  to  the  tympanic  reso- 
nance on  percussion. 

In  the  act  of  inspiration  the  air  within  the  lungs  is  alternately 
increased  and  diminished  in  amount ;  and  thus  a  regular  exchange  is 
secured.  This  exchange,  however,  affects  only  a  portion  of  the  con- 
tained air  at  a  time,  and  this  proportion  appears  to  vary  according  to 
the  frequency  of  the  respiration.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  the  ten- 
dency of  gases  to  mutual  diffusion,  the  air  in  the  remote  cells  might 
never  be  changed.  Probably  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole  contents 
is  changed  at  each  inspiration.  As  long  as  the  residuary  air  contains 
any  oxygen,  aeration  of  the  blood  will  take  place,  provided  always  the 
heart  continues  to  act ;  but  as  soon  as  the  contained  oxygen  is  con- 
sumed, asphyxia  begins  to  occur,  unless  a  fresh  supply  is  obtained. 
The  residuary  air  will  probably  support  life  about  three  minutes. 

Injluence  of  the  nerves  on  respiration. — The  source  of  the  nervous 
influence  on  which  the  different  respiratory  movements  depend,  is  one 
and  the  same,  although  the  nerves  implicated  in  these  movements  are 
very  various.  The  Medulla  Oblongata  is  the  source  from  which  the 
nervous  influence  for  the  respiratory  motions  is  derived,  and  the  spinal 
cord  is,  as  it  were,  the  trunk  of  the  nerves  which  arise  from  it.  If 
the  spinal  cord  is  divided  above  the  point  where  the  dorsal  nerves  are 
given  off,  the  motions  of  the  ribs  and  abdominal  muscles  are  paralysed, 
while  the  other  respiratory  movements  continue.  If  it  is  cut  above 
the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  then  the  diaphragm  is  paralysed,  while 
the  nerves  given  off  from  the  medulla  oblongata  itself  still  continue  to 
exert  their  function.  Injury  of  the  meduUa  oblongata  arrests  instantly 
all  the  respiratory  movements,  both  those  dependent  on  the  par  vagum, 
and  those  on  the  spinal  nerves. 

The  respiratory  movements  are  partly  voluntary,  partly  involuntary. 
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Partly  voluntaiy,  in  order  that  they  may  be  inpervicnt  to  the  produc- 
tion of  vocal  sounds,  and  to  the  actions  of  speech,  singing,  &c.  Partly 
involuntary,  lest  in  sleep,  or  in  moments  of  forgetfulness,  the  move- 
ments of  respiration  should  he  suspended,  and  fatal  results  ensue. 

The  combined  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  portion  of  the  nervous  system  called  the  reflex ;  a  part 
which  doee  not  involve  the  will,  or  even  sensation,  and  which  may 
continue  to  transmit  its  influence  when  all  the  other  parts  of  the  ner- 
vous centres  have  been  removed.  The  principal  excitor,  or  affereni 
nerves,  are  the  jMtr  vagum^  and  the  sensory  branches  of  the  fifth  pnir, 
the  former  conveying  impressions  from  the  lungs,  the  latter  from  the 
general  surftuse.  If  the  par  vagum  be  divided  on  both  sides,  the  move- 
Bients  of  respiration  are  greatly  diminished  in  frequency. 

Chemical  fikefnomma. — The  prominent  phenomena  in  respiration 
are,  the  removal  of  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  \\9k 
replaoement  by  carbonic  acid ;  and  the  change  in  colour  of  the  blood 
from  a  dark  venous  hue,  to  a  bright  scarlet  or  arterial.  The  relative 
proportions  c^  oxygen  inhaled  and  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  are  to 
each  other  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  their  specific  gravities ;  that 
18,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  abiaorhed  will  exceed  that  of  carbonic  acid 
given  off  in  the  proportion  of  1174  to  1000.  Carbonic  acid  contains 
precisely  its  own  volume  of  oxygen;  consequently,  of  the  1174  parta 
of  oxygen  absorbed,  1000  are  again  excreted  as  carbonic  acid,  leaving 
174  parts,  or  nearly  15  per  cent,  to  be  accounted  for.  Some  of  this 
unites  with  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  of  the  original  components  of 
the  body;  the  remainder  most  probably  enters  into  combination  with 
the  hydrogen  of  the  fatty  matter,  thus  forming  part  of  the  water 
exhaled  by  the  lungs. 

Of  the  nitrogen  which  enters  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  atmo- 
spheric air,  a  small  portion  only  is  absorbed,  in  consequence  of  the 
difficult  with  which  it  passes  through  animal  membranes ;  its  main 
use  in  Uie  atmosphere  being  to  dilute  the  oxygen.  The  exhalation 
and  absorption  of  nitrogen  appear  usually  to  balance  each  other,  so 
that  the  amount  of  this  gas  in  the  respired  air  undergoes  little  or  nu 
change. 

The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  varies  at  different  times,  and 
under  diflforent  circumstances.  The  mean  of  a  great  number  of  obs(3r- 
vations  gives  about  160  grains  of  carbon  per  hour  as  the  quantity  net 
free  by  an  adult;  this  would  give  8  oz.  Troy  in  the  24  hours.  The 
amount  varies  with  the  development  of  the  body,  and  with  the  Fex. 
In  roalesi  the  quantity  increases  from  eight  years  of  age  till  thirty ;  it 
remains  stationary  till  forty,  and  then  decreases  till  old  age,  when  it 
little  exceeds  that  at  ten.  An  extraordinary  development  of  the  mus- 
cular system  b  always  accompanied  by  the  extrication  of  a  larger 
quantity;  the  reverse  is  also  true. 

In  females  there  is  the  same  proportional  increase  till  puberty,  from 
which  time  it  remains  stationary  during  the  menstrual  life;  at*ter 
24* 
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which  it  increases.  After  fifty,  it  decreases  as  id  man.  During  preg- 
nancy the  amount  of  exhalation  is  increased,  and  the  same  takes  place 
whenever  the  menses  are  temporarily  arrested. 

The  quantity  exhaled  is  also  increased  by  cold,  exercise,  or  a  fall 
meal,  and  by  many  of  the  exanthemata.  It  is  diminished  in  typhus 
fever,  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  in  sleep. 

Independently  of  these  variations,  there  is  a  difference  in  amonnt 
in  accordance  with  the  time  of  day,  being  least  at  midnight,  gradually 
increasing  till  midday,  then  again  declining  till  midnight. 

The  sources  of  the  carbonic  acid  have  been  already  adverted  to. 
It  is  not  formed  in  the  lungs  as  was  originally  supposed,  but  in  the 
tissues  themselves,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  venous  blood  contains 
a  larger  amount  of  this  gas  than  arterial ;  and  that  an  animal  placed 
in  hydrogen,  or  nitrogen,  still  continues  to  evolve  carbonic  acid. 

In  regard  to  the  change  of  colour  effected  by  respiration,  it  must 
be  regarded  as  a  purely  physico-chemical  phenomenon,  inasmuch  as 
the  same  changes  will  take  place  in  blood  exposed  to  the  air  oat  of 
the  body,  even  through  the  medium  of  a  thick  membrane,  such  as  a 
bladder.  The  precise  cause  of  the  change  of  colour  is  as  yet  un- 
settled. By  Liebig  it  is  supposed  that  the  iron  in  the  red  corpuscles 
is  the  real  agent  in  the  respiratory  process,  and  that  the  oorpuscles  are 
the  carriers  of  oxygen  into  the  system,  and  of  carbonic  acid  out  of  it. 
He  supposes  the  iron  to  exist  in  the  form  of  protoxide  in  venous 
blood,  united  with  carbonic  acid,  forming  a  carbonate  of  the  protoxide 
of  iron ;  in  the  lungs,  the  carbonic  acid  is  given  off,  leaving  the  pro- 
toxide, which  by  union  with  half  an  equivalent  of  oxygen,  is  converted 
into  the  peroxide,  at  the  same  time  that  the  colour  is  changed  to  arte- 
rial. In  the  systemic  capillaries  the  reverse  takes  place,  —  the 
oxygen  being  imparted  to  the  tissues,  and  replaced  by  the  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  given  up  by  them  to  be  conveyed  out  of  the  system. 

Mulder,  Scherer,  and  others,  account  for  the  change  of  colour,  by 
a  change  of  form  in  the  red  corpuscles,  which  are  supposed  to  be  bi- 
concave, and  reflecting  bodies  in  arterial  blood,  and  bi-convex,  and  re- 
fraoting  bodies  in  venous  blood.  Mulder  shows  that  the  coloyr  is  sot 
dependent  on  the  presence  of  iron,  since  it  is  retained  when  all  tha 
iron  has  been  entirely  removed. 

The  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  saline  matters  appears,  from 
the  experiment  of  Dr.  Stevens,  to  be  essential  for  the  due  influence 
of  oxygen  upon  the  colour  of  the  blood ;  since,  if  they  be  deficient, 
the  contact  of  oxygen  will  not  produce  its  usual  effect. 

The  blood  parts  with  a  considerable  amount  of  water  in  the  lungs, 
amounting  to  16  or  20  ounces  in  24  hours.  It  also  absorbs  volatile 
matters  from  the  air.  The  water  contains  some  animal  matters,  and 
has  its  source,  according  to  Dr.  Prout,  in  the  chyle  which  has' just 
been  poured  into  the  blood;  probably  also  it  escapes  by  evaporation 
through  the  thin  animal  membrane. 

Asj)hi/;n'a.  —  If  from  any  cause  the  supply  of  oxygen  be  cut  off,  a 
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condition  ensues  to  which  the  name  of  asphyxia  has  been  given  ;  the 
essential  character  of  which,  is  the  cessation  of  mnscular  movement, 
and  shortly  afterwards  of  the  circulation,  with  an  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  venous  system.  The  time  necessary  for  the  production 
of  this  state  is  inversely  proportionate  to  the  development  of  the  respi- 
ratory functions ;  thus,  warm-blooded  animals  are  much  sooner  a8> 
pbyxiated  than  reptiles.  In  the  former,  deprivation  of  air  for  two 
minutes  is  soffici^^nt  to  produce  insensibility  and  loss  of  muscular 
power.     The  circulation  generally  fails  within  ten  minutes. 

The  first  effect  of  non  arterialization  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  is 
the  retardation  of  the  fluid  in  their  capillaries,  an  accumulation  in  the 
venous  system,  and  a  deficient  supply  to  the  arterial.  The  operation 
of  these  two  causes  arrests  the  action  of  the  heart,  although  the  effect 
on  the  two  sides  is  different ;  the  right  side  ceases  to  act  from  over- 
distension ;  the  left,  from  deficiency  of  stimulus  to  excite  the  move- 
ment If  the  stoppage  have  not  been  too  long,  the  heart's  action 
may  be  renewed  by  artificial  respiration ;  for  the  replacement  of  oxygen 
in  the  air-cells  restores  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and  thus,  at  the 
same  time,  relieves  the  distended  right  ventricle,  and  conveys  to  the 
hfi  the  due  stimulus  to  its  sction.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated, 
that  the  post-mortem  appearances  are  always  the  same  in  asphyxiated 
individuaJs,  no  matter  what  may  have  been  the  mode  of  death. 

CIECULATION. 

By  this  term  is  understood  that  Amotion  by  which  the  nutritive 
fluid  is  conveyed  to  every  part  of  the  body  through  appropriate  chan- 
nels. This  distribution  is  spoken  of  under  the  general  title  of  The 
circulation  of  the  blood;  the  organs  and  canals  by  meai>s  of  which 
and  through  which  it  is  accomplished  constitute  the  vaarttlur  xysiem. 

The  greater  circulation  was  discovered  in  the  higher  animals  by 
William  Harvey  in  1619,  and  although  it  cannot  be  asserted  to  be  an 
universal  character  of  all  animals,  yet  at  every  advance  of  observation, 
new  traces  of  vessels  are  discovered  in  the  most  simple  beings. 

There  is  a  circulation  in  plants  as  well  as  in  animals,  and  its  object 
is  the  same.  There  is  no  central  organ,  however ;  the  elaborated  sap 
is  distributed  partly  by  vis  k  tergo,  partly  by  capillary  action,  and  the 
influence  of  light  and  air  upon  the  leaves,  but  mainly  by  the  affinity 
between  the  elaborated  sap  and  the  tissues  of  the  plant. 
'  In  the  organic  cells  of  plants  there  is  a  circulation  in  their  interior, 
upon  their  inner  walls,  which  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
It  consists  in  a  regular  movement  of  a  viscid  fluid,  without  any  appa- 
rent impelling  power.  It  ascends  against  gravity,  and  sometimes  com- 
municates its  movements  to  the  nucleus.  In  this  movement  the  chlo- 
rophyll granules  participate,  and  the  movement  in  each  cell  seems  to 
he  independent  of  its  neighbours.  It  probably  exists  also  in  the  or- 
ganic cells  of  animals.  It  is  called  cyclons^  and  has  recently  been  at- 
tributed to  the  action  of  cilia  on  the  interior  walls  of  the  cell. 
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In  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  there  are  two  distinct  circulations, 
with  a  heart  for  each.  These  two  circulations  are  entirely  separate 
and  distinct  from  each  other  in  the  perfect  adult,  as  are  also  the  hearts 
belonging  to  each,  being  merely  brought  together  for  economy  of  mate- 
rial and  space.  They  are  called  the  greater  and  the  lesser;  or  the 
systemic  and  pulmonic. 

The  course  of  the  blood  through  these  two  circuits,  may  be  likened 
to  the  figure  8 ;  and  the  heart  is  placed  at  the  junction  of  these.  Each 
system  has  its  own  set  of  arteries  or  efferent  trunks,  or  veins  or  affe- 
rent trunks;  these  communicate  at  their  central  extremity  by  the 
heart;  and  at  their  peripheral  extremity  by  the  capillary  Tessels^  by 
which  are  meant  the  minutest  ramifications  of  the  two  systems  inoscu- 
lating into  a  plexus. 

The  route  of  the  circulation  is  as  follows :  the  Tenons  Uood  is  col- 
lected in  the  right  auricle,  thence  it  passes  through  the  tricuspid  orifice 
into  the  right  ventricle ;  thence  it  is  distributed  to  the  lungs  through 
the  pulmonary  artery  to  be  aerated,  after  which  it  is  collected  by  the 
pulmonary  veins  and  carried  to  the  left  auricle,  from  which  it  passes 
through  the  mitral  orifice  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  from  thence 
through  the  aorta  to  the  system. 

The  chief  impelling  power  of  the  circulation,  is  the  rhythmic 
motion  of  the  heart.  This  organ  is  endowed  in  a  remaricable  degree 
with  the  property  of  irritahiliiy  or  contractility ;  by  which  is  meant 
<<  the  capability  of  being  easily  excited  to  movements  of  contraction 
alternating  with  relaxation.^'  This  property  is  an  endowment  strictly 
belonging  to  the  heart,  and  is  not  derived  from  any  connexion  with 
the  nervous  system,  since  it  has  been  shown  to  continue  after  all  con- 
nexion has  been  severed.  It  is  retained  much  longer  in  the  cold- 
blooded than  in  the  warm-blooded  animals ;  and  in  the  very  young 
animals  than  in  the  old. 

This  movement  of  the  heart  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  stimulus 
of  the  blood,  since  it  will  continue  when  the  heart  is  empty;  nor  yet 
by  the  stimulus  of  air,  since  it  persists  even  in  vacuo;  and  it  has 
been  shown  above  that  they  are  independent  of  the  nervous  system ; 
they  must  therefore  depend  on  the  t^  in»iVa,  though  the  exciting 
cause  cannot  be  positively  determined. 

If  the  heart  of  a  living  mammiferous  animal  or  bird  is  laid  bare, 
the  two  ventricles  are  seen  to  contract  together;  and  the  two  auricles, 
with  the  commencement  of  the  pulmonary  veins  and  of  the  venas  cavas 
almost  simultaneously ;  the  contraction  of  the  auricles  and  that  of  the 
ventricles,  however,  not  being  gynchronout.  The  contraction  of  all 
the  cavities  is  followed  by  their  dilatation ;  the  contraction  is  called 
the  systole ;  the  dilatation,  the  diastole. 

The  auricles  are  but  little  concerned  in  the  propulsion  of  the 
blood,  they  being  mere  sinuses  or  receptacles.  The  syiifole  of  the  ven- 
tricle corresponds  with  the  projection  of  the  blood  into  the  arteries, 
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eansing  tbe  pulse  ;  whilst  the  diastole  coincides  with  the  collapse  of 
these  vessels. 

When  the  yentricles  contract,  the  blood  is  prevented  from  return- 
ing into  the  auricles  by  the  tricuspid  valve,  on  the  right  side ;  and  by 
the  mitral  valve  on  the  left.     Bat  in  some  circumstances  the  closure 
of  the  tricuspid  valve  is  not  complete,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  blood 
is  forced  hwc^  into  the  auricle;  and,  since  this  may  oe  advantageous, 
by  preventing  the  over-filling  of  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  it  has  been 
called  the  sa/ety'Valve  action  of  this  valve  (Hunter,  Wilkinson  King). 
The  circumstances  in  which  it  usually  happens  are  those  in  which  the 
vessels  of  the  lung  are  already  full  enough  when  the  right  ventricle 
contracts,  as  e.  g,  in  certain  pulmonary  diseases,  in  very  active  exer- 
tion, and  in  great  efforts.     In  these  cases,  perhaps  because  the  right 
ventricle  cannot  contract  quickly  or  completely  enough,  the  tricuspid 
valve  does  not  completely  close,  and  the  regurgitation  of  blood  may  be 
indicated  by  a  pulsation  in  the  jugular  veins  synchronous  with  that  in 
the  carotid  arteries.     When  the  ventricles  dilate,  the  blood  is  pre- 
vented from  re-entering  their  cavities,  by  the  semilunar  valves  at  the 
mouth  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.     The  dilatation  of  the  ven- 
tricles may  be  distinguished  into  two  stages:  the  first  immediately 
succeeds   their  systole,  and  manifests  itself  in  the  recession  of  the 
heart's  apex  from  the  walls  of  the  chest ;  the  second  stage  is  attended 
with  the  enlargement  of  the  heart  in  all  directions,  and  is  synchronous 
with  the  auricular  contractions.     It  is  between  these  two  stages  that 
the  interval  of  repose  takes  place. 

The  diastole  of  the  heart,  according  to  Cruvelhier,  is  an  activo  force, 
but  of  its  cause  no  precise  account  is  given.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  yellow  fibrous  tissue,  interwoven  with  the 
muscular  substance,  upon  whose  elasticity  the  first  stage  of  the  ven- 
tricular diastole  is  supposed  to  depend ;  the  second  stage  being  caused 
by  the  ingress  of  blood  produced  by  the  auricular  systole.  It  is 
during  the  diastole  of  the  heart  that  the  impulse  occurs. 

The  impulse  of  the^  Jieart  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  arterial 
pulse.  The  heart's  impulse  is  the  shock  communicated  by  its  apex 
to  the  walls  of  the  thorax  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
Tibs. 

Sounds  of  the  heart,  —  When  the  ear  is  placed  over  the  pnecor- 
dial  region,  two  sounds  are  heard,  following  each  other  in  quick  suc- 
cession, at  each  beat  of  the  heart.  These  sounds  are  followed  by  a 
short  interval  of  repose,  after  which  they  recur,  again  followed  by 
repose,  and  so  on.  The  sounds  are  of  different  lengths ;  the  first 
being  the  longest.  If  the  whole  interval,  from  the  beginning  of  one 
pulsation  to  the  beginning  of  the  next,  be  divided  into  four  equal 
spaces  of  time,  the  &t  two  will  be  occupied  by  the  first  sound,  the 
third  by  the  second  sound,  while  the  fourth  will  represent  the  period 
of  repose. 
The   first  sound  coincides  with   the   second  stage  of  ventricular 
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diastole,  with  the  systole  of  the  ventricles,  the  pulse  id  the  arteries,  and 
the  impulse  against  the  walls  of  the  chest.  The  second,  with  the  fint 
stage  of  the  diastole  of  the  yentricles.  The  first  is  a  dull,  prolonged 
sound,  the  second  is  short  and  sharp,  and  follows  so  immediately  upon 
the  first  that  it  can  hardly  he  imagined  to  occur  during  the  systole  of 
the  auricles,  as  has  heen  supposed. 

The  causes  of  these  sounds  have  given  rise  to  much  diseussoD.  The 
first  is  evidently  complex,  having  several  elements  in  its  composition. 
The  principal  cause  of  it  is  found  at  the  orifices  of  the  aorta  and  pal- 
monary  artery,  and  is  produced  hy  the  rush  of  the  blood  through  these 
comparatively  narrow  outlets.  Another  element  is  found  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  blond  over  the  rough  internal  surface  of  the  heart ;  a  third 
element,  in  the  sound  of  muscular  contraction  accompanying  the  83^ 
tole  of  the  ventricles;  and  a  fourth  in  the  impulse  of  the  heart  against 
the  walls  of  the  chest;  for  when  the  impulse  is  prevented,  the  soand 
is  much  diminished. 

In  regard  to  the  second  sound,  which  accompanies  the  first  stage  of 
ihe  diastole  of  the  ventricles,  there  is  not  so  much  doubt.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  the  sudden  shutting  down  of  the  semilunar  valves  at  the  ori- 
fices of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artory,  the  fonction  of  which  valve 
is,  to  prevent  the  reflux  of  the  blood  into  the  ventricles  daring  their 
dilatation. 

To  sy,m  up,  the  causes  of  the  Jirst  sounds  are :  1st.  The  rash  of 
blood  through  the  narrow  orifices  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery 
and  auriculo- ventricular  orifices;  2d.  The  passage  of  the  blood  over 
the  rough  internal  surface  of  the  ventricles ;  8d.  The  sound  of  mus- 
cular contraction ;  4th.  The  impulse  against  the  chest.  The  oause  of 
the  second  sound  is,  the  sudden  shutting  down  of  the  semilunar  valves 
at  the  orifices  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery. 

The  following  table  will  perhaps  assist  the  student  in  connecting 
the  sounds  of  the  heart  with  its  movements  : 

Firtt  Sound.  Second  stage  of  ventriciilar  diastole.  Ventricular  systole,  and 
auricular  diastole.  Impulse  against  the  ohest  Pulse  io 
arteries. 

Second  Sound.     First  stage  of  ventricular  diastole. 

Interval  Short  repose;  then  auricular  systole,  and  second  stage  of  ven- 

tricular diastole,  &o. 

The  capacities  of  the  different  cavities  of  the  heart  are  said  to  vary 
slightly,  as  well  as  the  thickne^  of  ihe  walls;  the  right  auricle  and 
ventricle  are  said  to  be  most  capacious,  while  the  left  auricle  and  ven* 
tricle  have  the  advantage  in  thickness  of  their  walls ;  the  left  ventricle 
having  its  parietes  nearly  three  times  as  thick  as  the  right,  since  it  has 
to  exercise  more  force  in  sending  the  blood  to  the  distant  parts  of  the 
system. 

Each  cavity  will  hold  about  two  fluidounces,  but  it  is  probable  that 
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the  ▼entrides  do  not  entirely  empty  themselves  at  each  stroke ;  they 
will  therefore  discharge  ahoat  1}  ounces  at  each  pulsation.  Reckon- 
ing 75  pulsations  in  a  minate,  there  will  pass  through  the  heart  in  this 
time^  112  oz.,  or  7  Ihs.  of  hlood.  The  whole  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
human  body  is  equal  to  about  Jth  of  its  weight,  or  28  lbs.  in  a  person 
weighing  140  lbs.  This  quantity  would  therefore  pass  through  the 
heart  onoe  in  four  minutes^  and  would  circulate  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
times  in  an  hour. 

Recent  experiments  would  seem  to  6how  that  this  is  below  the  esti- 
mate, since  substances  introduced  into  the  venous  circulation  have 
been  detected  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  arterial  system  in  less  than 
30  seconds. 

The  force  with  which  the  heart  propels  its  blood  has  been  variously 
stated.  According  to  Hales,  the  usual  force  of  a  man's  heart  would 
sustain  a  column  of  blood  7}  feet  high,  the  weight  of  which  would 
be  about  4  lbs.  6  ok.  According  to  Poisseuille,  who  caused  the  blood 
to  act  upon  a  column  of  mercury,  the  force  of  the  heart  is  equal  to  4 
lbs.  3  OS.  The  true  estimate  of  this  force  is  found  bv  multiplying  the 
pressure  of  blood  in  the  aorta  into  the  surface  of  a  plane  passing 
through  the  base  and  apex  of  the  left  ventricle ;  according  to  which  it 
b  found  to  be  about  13  lbs. 

The  number  of  corUraciions  of  the  heart  in  a  minute,  is  about  70  or 
75.  The  frequency  of  its  action  gradually  diminishes  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  end  of  life.  Just  afler  birth,  it  ranges  from  140  to 
130 ;  in  old  age,  65  to  50.  Age,  sex,  muscular  exertion,  emotions, 
and  temperament,  exert  a  controlling  influence  over  the  heart's  action. 
In  persons  of  sanguine  temperament,  the  heart  beats  more  frequently 
than  in  those  of  the  phlegmatic,  and  in  the  female  sex  more  frequently 
than  in  the  male.  Its  action  is  also  increased  after  a  meal,  and  by 
rising  from  a  recumbent,  to  a  sitting  or  standing  posture.  The  time 
of  day  also  affects  it;  the  pulse  is  more  frequent  in  the  morning,  and 
becomes  gradually  slower  as  the  day  advances. 

In  inflammations  and  fevers,  the  pulse  is  much  more  frequent  than 
during  health.  When  the  vital  powers  decline,  it  becomes  frequent 
and  feeble.  In  nervous  affections,  with  more  oppression  than  exhaus- 
tion of  the  forces,  the  pulse  is  often  remarkably  slow. 

MOVEMENT  01*  THE  BLOOD  IN  THE  ARTERIES  AND  CAPIt.LARIE8. 

By  the  action  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  blood  is  forced  onwards  and 
distributed  throughout  the  w^P^e  body,  with  the  exception  of  the 
lungs,  and  passes  through  the  capillaries  into  the  veins. 

The  pressure  of  the  column  of  blood  against  the  elastic  walls  of 
the  arteries,  at  every  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  produces  what  is 
called  the  pul4te.  The  sensible  pulse  of  the  arteries  is  synchronous,  or 
nearly  so,  with  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle ;  it  is  somewhat  later 
than  the  heart's  beat,  especially  in  the  distant  vessels,  but  the  difference 
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of  time  is  scarcely  perceptible.  Iq  the  capillaries  and  veins,  the  pnlso 
is  no  lonji^er  perceived. 

There  is  found  to  be  a  very  close  correspondence  between  the  areas 
of  the  branches  and  that  of  the  trunk  from  which  they  spring.  Ac- 
cording to  a  well-known  geometrical  law,  the  areas  of  circles  are  as  the 
squares  of  their  diameters.  Now,  if  we  add  together  the  squares  of 
the  diameters  of  the  branches  of  a  given  vessel,  we  will  find  that  their 
sum  is  about  equal  to  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  parent  trunk, 
showing  that  the  conjoint  size  of  the  branches  is  not  greater  than  th&i 
of  the  main  trunk,  and  that  the  vascular  system  cannot  be  compared 
to  a  cone  whose  apex  is  at  the  heart,  and  whose  base  is  at  the  circum- 
ference of  the  body,  with  a  regularly  increasing  surface ;  but  rather  to 
a  cylinder,  whose  diameter  is  equal  throughout,  and  the  pressure  upon 
whose  walls  is  at  every  point  the  same. 

The  arteries  are  possessed  of  three  coats,  an  external,  cellular;  a 
middle,  composed  of  muscular  fibres  and  yellow  fibrous  tissue ;  and  an 
internal,  which  is  serous.  Upon  the  elastxcit^  of  the  yellow  fibrous 
tissue  is  dependent  the  property  by  which  the  interrupted  force  of 
the  heart  b  made  equable  and  continuous,  and  which  is  seen  most  in 
the  large  vessels  connected  with  that  organ.  The  contractility  of  the 
muscular  fibres,  which  they  have  been  shown  to  possess,  is  concerned 
in  regulating  the  flow  of  blood  towards  particular  organs.  Their  con- 
tractility is  most  plainly  seen  at  a  distance  from  the  heart,  where  the 
impelling  power  of  this  organ  becomes  almost  null.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  muscular  coat  becomes  an  important  adjuvant. 

The  muscular  coat  has  also  another  function,  that  of  regvlating  the 
diameters  of  the  tubes  in  accordance  with  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be 
conducted  through  them  to  any  part;  this  is  seen  in  the  enlargement 
of  the  uterine  and  mammary  arteries,  during  pregnancy  and  lactation, 
atid  in  their  return  to  their  normal  size  after  these  periods  are  over. 
These  changes  are  due  to  the  contractility  of  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  middle  coat,  probably  regulated  by  the  sympathetic  nerve,  which 
is  minutely  distributed  upon  the  vessels.  In  the  permanent  dilatation 
of  arteries,  however,  in  parts  that  are  undergoing  enlargement,  their 
nutrition  is  also  increased,  the  walls  being  thickened  as  well  as 
extended. 

In  addition  to  the  elasticity  and  contractility  already  described,  ex- 
periment indicates  the  existence  of  that  power  of  slow  contraction  in 
the  arteries  to  which  the  name  of  Tonicity  has  been  given ;  this,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  be  anything  else  than  a  particular  manifestation 
of  the  general  property  of  vital  contraOtility,  and  is  quite  distinct  from 
ordinary  elasticity.  The  manifestation  of  this  property  is  seen  when 
\  ligature  is  applied  to  an  artery,  the  part  beyond  the  ligature  be- 
<3onjing  gradually  smaller,  and  emptied  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
*^he  blood  which  it  contained.  The  empty  condition  of  the  arteries 
Hfter  death  is  due  to  the  same  cause.  It  is  to  the  moderate  action  of 
^he  Tonicity  of  arteries,  that  these  contractions  upon  the  stream  of 
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blood  paitsiog  through  them,  is  due.  If  the  tonicity  be  excessive,  the 
pulse  is  hard  aud  wiry ;  but  if  it  be  deficient,  the  pulse  is  very  com- 
pressible, though  bounding,  and  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  arteries 
is  retarded. 

The  smaller  arteries  in  every  organ  of  the  body,  before  they  become 
capillary,  are  connected  by  repeated  anastomoses  with  each  other,  the 
object  of  which  arrangement  is,  to  supply  the  circulation  to  any  purt, 
•when  an  important  vessel  leading  to  that  part  is  either  conipnfssed  or 
obliterated.  The  capillary  system  of  all  connected  parts  being  cou- 
tiouous,  all  the  vessels,  whether  arte- 
ncs  or  veins,  are  united  through  its  Fig.  188. 

medium. 

Capillaries. — It  has  been  shown  >t^oS '^^i/^Bfeb^ 

that  in  all  organic  textures  the  trans-  -^^>^?!§Si^S?fv> 

mission  of  the  blood  from  the  minute        -.^'^jl^'y'^y'' .    v^^^ :, 

branches  of  the  arteries  to  the  minute     ^^'.^■^I'r^ ^^J -i-^~-    .   A 

veins  is  effected  by  a  network  of  mi-      £^  'y '       ■      ^  .—.--'^-i 

croscopic  vessels,  in  the  meshes   of     ??5^\^^/>-  -J '      >fr^ 

which  the   proper  substance  of  the     ?r?*§i-vA^- ';     /^  'v5^!^« 

tissues  lies.    These  minute  vessels  are    .J>;^\i:^r^/    f  ^^^n^^lt. 

called  capillaries,  from   their  small    I^ 

sise;  and   they  may  be  seen  by  the    ~^ 

aid  of  the  microscope  in  the  web  of     -'  >l//     '^y^^'r'^  ^^ . 

the  frog's  foot,  in  the  tail  of  the  tad-     '^^^^^x^^^^^^^^.^l^  . 

pole,  and  the  lungs,  urinary  bladder,  "^^'V'^^tT 

or  tongue  of  the  frog.     (Fig.  188.)  ^l^^' 

The  size  of  tfee  capillaries  is  pro-       ^   „,  _.     .    ,^       ^    ,  ..    ^_. 

-j1        J   ^     xL   1.     ^  Jl  J        _A-  1  CapilUrfaii  in  the  web  of  the  frog'e 

portioned  to  that  of  the  red  particles     ibot,  magnified. 

of  the  blood,  and  can  be  measured  in 

parts  finely  injected.     Their  diameter  varies  from  ^o^o^h  to  ^o^o^^ 

or  i^i^'ooth  of  an  inch.     When  filled  with  blood  they  are  not  so  much 

distended  as  when  injected,  and  have  seldom  been  measured  when  so 

filled.     No  other  elementary  tissues  are  much  mor6  minute  than  the 

capillaries. 

Microscopic  observations  and  minute  injections  have  shown  that  the 
capillary  vessels  are  merely  the  fine  tubes  which  form  the  medium  of 
transition  from  arteries  to  veins,  and  that  no  other  kind  of  vessels  arift, 
frvm  them;  that  the  minute  arteries  have  no  other  mode  of  termina- 
tion than  the  communication  with  the  veins  by  means  of  capillaries ; 
in  a  word,  that  there  are  no  vessels  terminativg  by  open  extremities 
(Muller.)  Serous  vessels,  that  is,  branches  of  the  blood-vessels  too 
minute  to  allow  the  passage  of  red  murticles,  and  consequently  traversed 
merely  by  the  lymph  of  the  blot^,  may  possibly  exist,  though  they 
have  not  been  demonstrated.  What  have  probably  been  mistaken  for 
them,  are  vessels  which  are  so  small  as  to  admit  only  a  single  row  of 
blood-corpuscles,  the  amount  of  colouring  matter  in  which  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  tinge  the  light  transmitted  through  them.  The  existence  of 
25 
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vessels  in  the  substance  of  the  cornea,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
serous  or  white  vessels,  is;  according  to  Miiller,  very  doubtful;  they 
have  never  been  injected. 

The  existence  of  membranous  parietes  in  the  capillary  system  baa 
been  doubted  by  many  physiologists,  but  more  accurate  research  seems 
to  establish  the  fact  that  such  is  the  case.  The  fact  that  fluids  in- 
jected  into  the  arteries  pass  into  the  veins  without  eztravasatioQ,  and 
that  currents  cross  above  and  below  each  other  without  mixing,  have 
been  adduced  as  arguments  for  the  existence  of  membranous  walls. 
Besides  which,  Windischmann  has  dissolved  away  the  other  tissoea 
in  a  delicate  membrane  found  in  the  ear  of  birds,  leaving  the  beauti* 
ful  vascular  network,  with  the  meshes  empty.  Schwann  has  also  dis* 
covered  by  the  microscope,  that  the  capillaries  have  not  merely  mem- 
branous parietes,  but  a  coat  in  which  circular  fibres  can  be  distinguished 
as  in  the  arteries. 

The  capillary  circulation  seems  to  be  in  a  great  degree  independent 
of  the  heart's  action,  since  it  has  been  seen  to  continue  in  cold-blooded 
animals  after  complete  excision  of  the  heart  The  emptiness  of  the 
arterial  system  after  death,  although  partly  owing  to  the  tonicity  of 
the  arteries  themselves,  is  commonly  more  complete  than  could  be  thus 
accounted  for,  and  must  therefore  be  partly  due  to  the  capillary  circu- 
lation. Farther,  the  process  of  secretion,  which  could  not  take  place 
unless  the  capillary  circulation  were  still  continued,  has  also  been  seen 
to  continue  after  death.  In  the  embryo,  the  blood  circulates  be/ore 
the  heart  is  formed;  and  instances  are  not  wanting  in  which  the  heart 
was  entirely  absent  during  embryonic  life,  and  yet  the  greater  part  of 
the  organs  were  well  developed.  In  the  latter  case  the  circulation 
must  be  due  to  capillary  power.  The  local  determination  that  takes 
place  whenever  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  secretion  are  carried  on, 
and  the  increased  rapidity  of  the  movement  without  corresponding  in- 
crease of  the  heart's  action,  also  go  to  support  the  idea  of  an  inde- 
pendent capillary  power. 

These  facts,  and  others  to  prove  that  the  circulation  in  a  part  maj 
be  arrested,  while  the  heart  is  still  acting,  and  the  vessels  pervious, 
seem  to  be  favourable  to  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  such  a  power. 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  power,  it  cannot  be  mechanical^ 
since  no  movement  of  contraction  or  dilatation  has  ever  been  seen. 
The  conditions  under  which  the  power  in  question  uniformly  operates, 
may  be  thus  expressed :  —  '^  Whilst  the  injection  of  blood  into  the  ca- 
pillary vessels  of  every  part  of  the  system  is  due  to  the  action  of  the 
heart,  its  rate  of  progress  tlirough  those  vessels  is  greatly  modified  by 
the  degree  of  activity  in  the  processes  to  which  it  should  be  normally 
subservient  in  them ;  —  the  current  being  rendered  more  rapid  by  an 
increase  in  their  activity,  and  being  stagnated  by  their  depression  or 
total  cessation." 

Thus  the  capillaries  seem  to  have  a  dlstrihutioe  power  over  the 
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blood,  regulating  the  local  circulation  independently  of  the  heart's 
action,  and  in  obedience  to  the  necessities  of  each  part.' 

The  views  of  Prof.  Draper  in  relation  to  the  dependence  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  sap  in  plants  upon  chemical  changes  in  the  circulating 
fluid,  assist  to  explain  very  satisfactorily  the  capillary  circulation  iu 
animals.  A  brief  and  modified  summary  of  these  views  is  here  given. 
Experiments  on  inorganic  bodies  show,  that  if  two  liquids  communi- 
cate with  each  other  through  a  capillary  tube,  for  the  walls  of  which 
they  have  an  unequal  affinity,  the  liquid  which  has  the  greater  affinity 
will  be  absorbed  most  energetically,  and  drive  the  other  before  it. 
This  is  what  seems  to  take  place  in  the  organized  tissues,  permeated 
by  nutridous  fluid.  The  particles  of  this  fiuid,  and  the  solid  matter 
through  which  it  is  distributed,  have  a  certain  affinity  for  each  other, 
which  is  exercised  in  the  nutritive  changes,  to  which  the  fluid  becomes 
Fubservient  during  the  course^of  its  circulation.  Certain  matters  are 
drawn  from  it  in  one  part  to  carry  on  the  nutritive  process ;  in  an- 
other, to  accomplish  the  function  of  secretion.  The  fluid,  which  has 
given  up  to  one  tissue  some  of  its  materials,  has  no  longer  the  same 
affinity  for  that  tissue ;  it  is  consequently  driven  from  it  by  the  supe- 
rior attraction  then  possessed  by  the  tissue  for  another  portion  of  the 
fluid  containing  the  required  ingredients ;  this  iu  its  turn  is  rejected 
for  a;  fresh  supply. 

But  the  fluid,  thus  repelled  from  one  part,  may  still  be  attracted 
towards  another;  because  that  portion  of  its  contents  which  the  latter 
requires  may  not  yet  have  been  abstracted ;  and  thus  the  flow  of  the 
blood  is  maintained  through  the  capillary  network  until  it  is  altogether 
exhausted  of  its  nutritive  matter. 

Although  the  circulation  is  not  dependent  upon  nervous  power,  its 
influence  is  nevertheless  manifest,  as  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  func- 
tions of  nutrition  and  secretion,  by  the  control  it  exerts  over  the 
diameter  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  phenomena  of  blushing,  pallor, 
and  the  erection  of  certain  tissues,  are  also  examples  of  a  modified 
condition  of  the  blood-vessels  through  the  agency  of  this  system. 

Tbe  venous  system  arises  in  the  small  trunks  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  capillaries  ]  and  it  returns  the  blood  to  the  heart.  These 
vessels  are  possessed  of  the  same  number  of  coats  and  the  same  pro- 
perties as  the  arteries,  only  not  so  strongly  developed.  The  internal 
membrane  is  thrown  into  valves  or  folds  to  prevent  the  reflux  of  the 
blood.  The  capacity  of  the  venous  system  is  said  to  be  considerably 
greater  than  the  arterial,  holding  two  or  three  times  as  much  blood  as 
the  latter. 

The  venous  circulation  is  mainly  due  to  vis  d  tergo  ;  it  is  assisted, 
however,  by  vis  d  fronte,  in  the  suction  power  of  the  heart.  The 
inspiration  of  venous  blood  is  also  said  to  assist  it.     By  this  is  meant 

*  Carpenter's  Principles  of  Human  Pbysiology,  p.  274. 
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the  rush  of  blood  towards  the  chest,  in  order  to  snpply  the  yacmini 
created  there  by  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm.  That  it  has  some 
iofluenoe  is  seen  in  the  partial  emptying  of  the  veins  in  inspiratioii, 
and  their  tnrgidity  in  expiration.  Bat  that  it  can  have  no  general 
influence  over  the  venous  circulation,  will  perhaps  be  seen  from  the 
fact  thai  the  pulmonary  circulation,  being  entirely  within  the  chetvt, 
cannot  be  affected  by  atmospheric  pressure,  and  also  that  the  drculation 
of  the  foetus  in  utero  cannot  be  aided  by  any  such  agency. 

Mvsrular  moveTnents  are  among  the  most  important  adjuvants  to  tb« 
venpus  circulation,  every  contraction  being  accompanied  by  a  prc«rare 
upon  the  veins  of  the  part ;  and  as  the  blood  is  prevented  by  the  valves 
from  flowing  back  into  the  small  vessels,  it  must  be  driven  on  towards 
the  heart.  This  is  familiarly  seen  in  blood-letting,  every  movement 
of  the  hand  increasing  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  orifice. 

A  few  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  circulation  may  be  mentioned  in 
conclusion.  These  are  first,  in  the  pulmonary  ctrrvlation,  in  whieh 
venous  blood  is  sent  from  the  heart,  and  through  a  tube  which  is  arte- 
rial in  its  structure }  whilst  arterioU  blood  is  delivered  to  the  heart 
through  several  venous  trunks. 

The  Portal  circulation  is  also  peculiar  in  its  arrangements,  the 
venous  blood  ramifying  through  vessels  disposed  like  arteries,  and 
having  to  overcome  the  resistinoe  to  an  additional  capillary  system  in 
the  liver,  before  reaching  the  heart. 

The  portal  circulation  is  entirely  independent  of  the  pulsations  of 
the  heart,  and  differs  from  all  other  venous  circulations  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  intervening  organ  between  the  vein  and  the  heart. 
The  blood,  instead  of  passing  directly  from  the  portal  vein  to  the 
heart,  is  forced  to  traverse  an  organ  seated  upon  its  course  to  the 
centre  of  circulation.  The  portal,  and  indeed  the  circulation  in  all  the 
abdominal  viscera,  is  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  pressure  of  the 
abdominal  walls.  This  pressure  is  essential  and  indispensable  to  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  abdominal  organs,  and  particu- 
larly so  to  its  passage  through  the  portal  system.  If  a  small  opening 
be  made  in  the  abdomen  of  an  animal,  a  portion  of  intestine  be  with- 
drawn, and  a  hydrometer  be  placed  in  one  of  the  veins  and  the  intes- 
tine returned  into  the  abdomen,  an  oscillation  will  be  observed  in  the 
tube  at  each  inspiration.  The  blood  is  elevated  in  the  tube,  because 
at  each  inspiration  the  abdominal  cavity  is  diminished  by  the  descent 
of  the  diaphragm  and  the  contractions  of  the  muscles.  A  notable 
pressure  is  thus  applied  to  the  contents  of  the  cavity,  which  is  in 
some  degree  measured  by  the  elevation  in  the  tube.  The  pressure  is 
increased  or  diminished  m  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  inspiration. 
If,  after  the  introduction  of  the  instrument,  the  walls  be  largely 
opened,  the  oscillations  will  cease,  because  the  pressure  is  obstructed. 
In  this  case  the  elevation  will  not  only  cease,  but  there  will  be  a  coun* 
ter-current  or  regurgitation  from  the  inferior  vena  cava  and.  liver  into 
the  vena  portse  and  mesenteric  veins.    If  prussiate  of  potash  be  placed 
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in  the  iDferior  cava,  by  means  of  a  tube,  and  the  abdomen  opened,  it 
will  regurgitate  with  the  current  of  blood  into  the  vena  portse.  This 
regurgitation  occurs  in  paracentesis  abdominis  for  ascites ;  the  pressure 
is  removed  and  hence  the  syncope.  The  portal  circulation  is  then 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  abdominal  pressure,  which  last  is  depen- 
dent upon  respiration. 

The  ErectUe  tissttes  appear  essentially  to  consist  of  a  plexus  of 
varicose  veins,  enclosed  in  a  fibrous  envelope,  which  plexus,  according 
to  Gerber,  is  traversed  by  numerous  contractile  fibres,  to  the  contrac- 
tion of  which  is  probably  to  be  attributed  that  obstruction  to  the  return 
of  blood  by  the  veins,  which  is  the  occasion  of  their  turgescence.  It 
is  maintained  by  Kollikcr  that  the  function  of  the  contractile  fibres  is 
to  compress  the  veins  in  the  intervals  of  erection,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
being  distended,  and  that  through  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system 
these  fibres  are  relaxed,  and  an  increased  influx  of  blood  permitted. 
He  advances  in  support  of  this  idea,  the  fact  that  warmth  favours  erec- 
tion by  relaxing  muscular  contraction,  whilst  cold  prevents  it.  In  the 
penis,  according  to  Miiller,  there  are  two  sets  of  arteries,  one  destined 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  organ,  the  other,  by  communicating  with  venous 
cells,  for  its  erection.  In  the  erectile  tissues,  erection  may  ensue  either 
from  local  irritation,  or  as  a  result  of  certain  emotional  conditions  of 
the  mind,  the  influence  of  which  is  probably  transmitted  through  the 
sympathetic  nerve. 

NUTRITION. 

Aecording  to  the  definition  of  Adelon,  nutrition  is  the  action  by 
which  every  part  of  the  body,  on  the  one  hand,  appropriates  or  assimi- 
lates to  itself  a  portion  of  the  blood  distributed  to  it,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  yields  to  the  absorbing  vessels  a  portion  of  the  materials  that 
previously  composed  it.  The  process  of  nutrition  is  not  an  object  of 
microscopic  observation  ^  the  precise  mode,  therefore,  in  which  it  is 
accomplished,  is  not  accurately  known.  The  source  of  all  fiutrition  and 
of  aU  growth  is  the  blood,  from  which  the  materials  are  shed  or  sepa- 
rated, to  be  employed  in  the  renovation  and  reparation  of  the  tissues. 
This  is  obviously  only  to  be  accomplished  by  the  parenchyma  select- 
ing  from  the  capillaries  and  intermediate  vessels  those  ingredienta  thut 
can  become  inservient  to  this  process.  The  structure  composing  every 
separate  portion  of  the  body  has  what  may  be  called  an  elective  offiniU/ 
for  some  particular  constituents  of  the  blood;  causing  it  to  abstract 
from  that  fluid,  and  to  convert  into  its  own  substance,  certain  of  its 
elements.  The  selecting  power,  possessed  by  the  component  colls  of 
every  tissue,  is  exercised  not  only  upon  the  materials  required  forthoir 
development,  but  even  upon  substances  abnormally  present  in  the 
blood :  thus  arsenic  will  produce  irritatfon  of  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  body;  and  the  continued  introduction  of  lead  into  the  circuln- 
tiog  system  modifies  the  nutrition  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  fore- 
arm, producing  the  phenomena  of  lead  ^jwAsy;  the  cxiBtence  of  tiiis 
25* 
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modification  is  proved  by  chemical  analysis,  which  reveals  the  ezifct- 
ence  of  lead  in  the  palsied  muscles.  Substances  thus  introduced  into 
the  blood  affect  the  symmetrical  portions  of  the  body ;  thus  the  exten- 
sor muscles  in  both  arms  are  paralysed ;  and  the  cutaneous  emptioos 
produced  by  the  internal  exhibition  of  certain  remedies,  are  found  to 
be  almost  precisely  symmetrical ;  the  presence  of  the  medidne  io  the 
blood  being  the  occasion  of  a  disordered  nutrition  of  certain  parts 
of  the  skin ;  and  the  selecting  power  of  particular  spots  being  evinced 
by  the  exact  correspondence  of  the  parts  affected  on  the  two  sides. 

In  the  process  of  nutrition  is  exemplified  the  fundamental  principle 
of  organic  assimilation.  Each  elementary  particle  of  an  oi^^n  attracts 
similar  particles  from  the  blood;  and  by  the  changes  it  produces  in 
them,  causes  them  to  participate  in  the  vital  principle  of  the  organ 
itself.  Nutrition  does  not  consist  merely  in  the  component  partioles 
of  the  organs  attracting  the  fibrine,  albumen,  and  other  materials  of 
the  blood  which  flow  through  them,  adding  to  themselves  the  matters 
similar'  to  their  own  proximate  principles,  and  changing  the  compo- 
sition of  those  which  are  dissimilar;  but  the  assimilating  particles 
must  infuse  into  those  newly  added  to  them  their  own  vital  proper- 
ties. Mere  increased  size  is  not  nutrition ;  parts  may  be  increased  in 
hize  by  the  deposition  of  fibrine,  as  in  inflammation,  but  this  fibrine 
18  un.issimilated,  and  not  endowed  with  the  vital  properties  of  the 
tissue  in  which  it  is  deposited,  and  in  this  consists  the  difference 
between  increased  nutrition  and  increased  size.  It  was  said  that  the 
source  of  all  nutrition  was  the  blood :  a  short  account  of  this  fluid 
may  be  necessary  here.  The  chyle  and  the  lympkj  which  are  also 
generally  considered  as  nutritive  fluids,  have  been  already  desoribed 
under  the  head  of  Absorption. 

The  blood,  whilst  circuiting  in  the  living  vessels,  consists  of  two 
parts,  —  a  thin,  transparent,  nearly  colourless  liquid,  termed  liquor 
KOfiguinis ;  and  a  number  of  small  bodies,  called  the  red  corputclet^ 
from  which  the  colour  of  the  blood  of  vertebrated  animals  derives  its 
peculiar  hue;  in  addition  to  which  are  found  some  white  or  colourlesi 
corpuscles. 

When  the  blood  has  been  drawn  from  the  body  and  allowed  to 
stand,  a  spontaneous  coagulation  takes  plaoe,  dividing  it  into  crana- 
mentvm  and  8erum.  The  crassamentum,  or  dot,  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  fibrine  and  red  corpuscles,  by  the  entanglement  of  the 
latter  in  the  meshes  of  the  former.  Whilst  the  serum  is  merely  the 
liquor  sanguinis  deprived  of  its  fibrine.  From  the  fact  that  the  serum 
coagulates  by  the  addition  of  heat,  we  know  that  it  contains  albumen ; 
by  exposure  to  a  high  temperature,  the  animal  matter  is  decomposed, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  earthy  and  alkaline  salts  remain. 

The  distribution  of  these  constituents  in  living  and  dead  blood  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  table. 
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Living  blood. 


I>Md  blood. 


D,  >  In  I 


'  Fihrine, 
AlbumeD,  \  In  solution,  forming  Liqnor  Sanguinis. 
Salts,        j 
Corpuscles. — Suspended  in  Liquor  Sanguinis. 

cilipu^lea,  }  Crassamentum,  or  clot 
Salti"^"'     }  ^  *^^^^  forming  semm. 


The  mean  "proportion  of  these  different  ingredients  in  a  tbonsand 
parts  of  blood  may  be  thus  stated :  Fibrine^  3  parts ;  AU/vmen,  80 
parte;  Red  CarpuicleSy  127  parts;  Water  and  Salts,  790  parts. 
These  proportions  are  subject  to  considerable  variations  within  the 
limito  of  health.  There  is  also  a  small  amonnt  of  fatty  matters  and 
extractive.  The  following  is  the  snalysis  of  Simon  made  upon  the 
blood  of  males:  Water,  791  9;  Fibrime,  20;  O^rpuirJet,  114-8; 
J/Zrum^y  75-6;  Extractive  Mattern  and  SalU,  14-2;  Fattjf  Mattern, 
2*0.  There  is  a  greater  amonnt  of  solid  matter  in  the  blood  of  the 
male  than  of  the  female,  except  in  the  case  of  allntmen,  which  is  in 
larger  quantity  in  the  female. 

Each  of  the  prominent  constituents  of  the  blood  hss  been  already 
deaeribed  in  the  earlier  pages  of  these  divisions,  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred. 

When  the  blood  is  examined  shortly  af>er  a  meal  the  serum  is  found 
to  present  a  milky  appearance.  According  to  Drs.  Buchanan  and 
R.  D.  Thompson  this  appearance  is  due  to  the  admixture  of  the  chyfe. 
The  period  at  which  the  discoloration  is  greatest,  however,  and  the 
length  of  time  during  which  it  continues,  vary  according  to  the  kind 
and  quality  of  the  food,  and  the  state  of  the  digestive  funetions.  The 
milkiness  seems  to  be  entirely  due  to  the  presence  of  oleaginous  matter 
in  the  food.  The  crassamentum  of  such  blood  oAen  exhibits  a  pel- 
lucid fibrinous  crust,  sometimes  interspersed  with  white  dots;  and 
this  seems  to  consist  of  an  imperfectly-assimilated  proteine-compound, 
analogous  to  that  found  in  the  serum.  A  small  quantity  of  sugar  is 
occasionally  found,  even  in  healthy  blood,  when  large  quantities  of  it 
are  taken  as  food.  But  commonly  it  is  transformed  into  lactic  acid, 
or  into  fatfy  matter,  before  it  is  received  into  the  circulating  current. 

By  some  physiologists  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  looked  upon 
as  a  mere  physical  process,  dependent  upon  the  exposure  of  the  fluid 
to  the  air,  precisely  as  some  chemical  substances  are  known  to  solidify 
under  similar  circumstances;  and  the  long  delay  of  the  coagulation 
after  death  is  mentioned  as  confirmatory.  By  others  it  is  contended 
that  the  coagulation  is  the  last  act  of  vitality  of  the  blood,  which  is 
evident  from  the  incipient  organization  which  may  be  detected  even 
in  an  ordinary  clot ;  and  still  more  from  the  fact,  that  if  the  effusion 
of  fibrine  take  place  upon  a  living  surface,  its  coagulation  is  the  first 
act  of  its  conversion  into  solid  tissues  possessing  a  high  degree  of 
vitality.  If  not  within  the  influence  of  a  living  surface,  it  soon  passes 
into  a  state  of  decomposition. 
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The  rapidity  of  the  coagalation  depends  very  much  apon  tlie  cir- 
camstances  in  which  the  blood  is  placed.  It  is  accelerated  by  mode- 
rate heat;  and  retarded,  thoagh  not  prevented  by  cold.  The  blood 
that  flows  lattt  from  a  vessel  coagulates  more  rapidly,  bat  leas  firmly, 
than  that  first  drawn  ;  and  in  inflammatory  blood.  Id  whioh  the  fibrioe 
is  increased,  coagalation  is  unasually  slow. 

In  certain  disordered  conditions  of  the  blood,  the  sarfaoe  of  the  clot 
is  not  unfrequently  covered  with  a  layer  of  fibrine  nearly  free  from 
colour,  and  known  as  the  hvffj^  coat.  This  is  commonly  looked  upon 
as  positive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  inflammation.  Such  is  not 
really  the  case,  however,  since  it  is  seen  in  very  opposite  conditions 
of  the  system,  as  in  chlorosis.  In  inflammation  the  amount  of  fibrine 
is  really  increased,  and  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  much  retarded. 
This  allows  the  corpuscles  time  to  sink  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the 
upper  part  of  the  clot  composed  of  fibrine  alone,  which  is  nearly  des- 
titute of  colour  and  very  tenacious  in  its  character,  while  the  lower 
part  obtains  its  deep  red  colour  from  the  presence  of  the  red  particles. 
The  layer  of  fibrine  in  its  coagulation  undergoes  contraction  of  its 
edges,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  cupped  appearance  of  inflammatory  blood. 
The  bufiy  coat  is  also  seen  in  the  blood  of  pregnant  females ;  and  also 
in  that  of  chlorotic  patients,  in  whom  the  fibrine  is  relatively  in  excess 
over  the  red  corpuscles. 

In  idiophatic  fever  the  amount  of  fibrine  is  lessened ;  should  in- 
flammation supervene,  however,  the  fibrine  is  increased.  The  inciease 
here  is  not  due  to  the  febrile  condition,  but  to  the  local  inflammation, 
which,  according  to  Andral,  is  always  accompanied  by  an  increment  in 
the  amount  of  fibrine. 

The  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  in  coagulating,  apply  themselves  to 
each  other  so  as  to  resemble  piles  of  money.     It  is  said  that  in  in- 
flammatory blood  they  are  more 
Fig.  189.  closely  applied,  and  the  areobe  be- 

tween the  piles  are  larger  than  in 
A  3  healthy  blood.     Fig.  189   repre- 

(r)'0  ^-^  sents  this  arrangement,  and  the 

*"'"  ^X*  ^SsSi      s^^P®  ^  '^®  corpuscles. 

iS^  (^^"^         The  materials  of  the  nutritive 

^^  process    being    prepared    in    the 

A         ^  blood,  every  tissue  and  every  organ 

^         W  attracts  from  it  particles  similar  to 

itself,  or  metamorphoses  the  prox- 

A.   Blood-rorpoMleg,  men  on  thetr  flat,  wit-      1™*^^   principles  of  the  blood  into 

ftce  and  i^ge.  B.  Oongeries  of  biood-corpiu-    its  own  elements.     The  blood  is 

distributed  to  the  tissues  by  the 

capillary  system  of  vessels,  with  a  degree  of  minuteness  varying  with 

'the  activity  of  the  nutritive  operations  taking  place  in  the  individual 

parts.     It  is  iu  the  capillary  system  that  all  nutrition  takes  place,  the 
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^lac^tic  material  being  selected,  as  before  described^  by  tbe  component 
eells  of  the  tissue  to  be  nourished. 

The  mode  in  which  the  tissues  are  developed  by  cells,  has  already 
been  explained.  It  was  then  shown  that  in  the  production  of  any 
given  form  of  tissue,  nature  does  not  at  once  unite  the  organic  mole- 
cules in  that  form,  but  that  she  first  creates  in  a  structureless  fluid,  or 
in  previously-existing  cells  by  a  definite  process,  round  vesicles  or  cells, 
and  subsequently  transforms  these  into  the  various  elements  of  the 
organic  textures. 

The  process  of  nutrition  varies  greatly  according  to  age,  constitution, 
idiosyncrasy,  state  of  health,  &c.  It  is  most  rapid  in  youth,  during 
the  growth  of  the  body;  it  is  greatly  less  in  old  age;  but  differs 
widely  with  reference  to  particular  organs.  Morbid  conditions,  exces- 
sive bodily  and  mental  efforts,  tbe  depressing  emotions,  such  as  care 
and  sorrow,  are  all  incompatible  with  perfect  and  powerful  nutrition, 
and  induce  wasting  of  the  several  organs.  As  a  general  rule  it  may 
be  stated,  that  the  greater  the  demand  for  the  functional  activity  of 
the  organ  or  tissue,  the  more  energetic  is  its  nutrition,  and  vice  verstd. 
Whenever  the  amount  of  nutritive  material  deposited  in  a  tissue  or 
organ  is  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  tbe  waste,  the  part  becomes 
hjfpertrophted  or  over-nouruked.  The  term  hypertrophy  signifies  e.r- 
cessive  nvirih'on.  It  differs  from  healthy  nutrition  only  in  degree.  It 
consists  in  the  augmentation  of  one  or  more  of  the  natural  constitu- 
ents of  an  organ,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  newly-formed  parts  are 
continuous  with  those  already  existing,  and  cannot  be  anatomically 
distinguished  from  them.  Hypertrophy  is  never  known  to  affect  the 
ichole  body,  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  constitute  disease.  But  examples 
of  hypertrophy  of  particular  organs  or  tissues  are  very  common. 
Atraphi/y  or  diminished  nutrition,  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  condi- 
tion just  described,  but  is  more  generally  a  morbid  operation,  and  may 
affect  either  the  whole  body  or  individual  parts.  It  takes  place  when- 
ever the  waste  of  the  tissues  is  more  rapid  than  their  repkcement  by 
nutrition. 

The  nutritive  operations,  by  which  lost  parts  are  repaired,  take  place 
with  great  activity.  In  its  most  perfect  form,  this  process  is  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  first  development  of  the  corresponding  parts,  and 
its  results  are  as  complete  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

Tbe  reparative  process  was  formerly  thought  to  depend  on  the  ex- 
istence of  inflammation ;  it  can  be  shown,  however,  that  in  the  major- 
ity of  instances  inflammation  is  injurious  rather  than  beneficial. 

**  That  the  powers  of  reparation  and  reproduction  are  in  proportion 
to  tbe  indisposition  or  incapacity  for  inflammation ;  that  inflammation 
is  so  fiir  from  being  necessary  for  the  reparation  of  parts,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  it  exists,  the  latter  is  impeded,  retarded,  or  prevented ; 
that,  when  inflammation  does  not  exist,  the  reparative  power  is  equal 
to  the  original  tendency  to  produce  and  maintain  organic  form  and 
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structure ;  and  that  it  then  hecomes  a  natural  function,  like  the  growtli 
of  the  individual,  or  the  reproduction  of  the  species." ' 

The  continual  death,  or  destruction  of  the  individual  cells  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  organs  or  tissues,  constitutes  what 
is  called  molecular  death,  to  distinguish  it  from  somatic  death,  or  the 
death  of  the  whoh  body,  which  follows  upon  the  cessation  of  the  re- 
spiratory and  circulatory  functions.  Molecular  death,  however,  is  not 
always  an  immediate  result  of  somatic  death,  since  it  is  known  that 
the  lives  of  individual  parts  may  be  prolonged  after  the  suspension  of 
the  regular  series  of  their  combined  operations ;  so  on  the  other  hand, 
molecular  death  may  take  place  to  a  considerable  extent  if  the  func- 
tion of  the  part  have  no  immediate  relation  to  the  indispensable  actions 
just  alluded  to,  without  somatic  death  necessarily  resulting. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  for  believing  that  the  processes  of  nutrition 
are  dependent  upon  nervous  influence,  although,  as  before  stated,  it  is 
known  that  they  may  be  iDfl.uenced  by  it.  These  processes  go  on  with 
great  regularity  and  rapidity  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  which 
nothing  approaching  to  a  nervous  system  exists  ]  and  in  the  animal 
kingdom  they  take  place  long  before  any  nervous  system  begins  to  be 
developed ;  the  conversion  of  the  primary  cells  into  muf^cular  tii«ue, 
bone,  and  mucous  membrane  takes  place  in  virtue  of  the  inherent 
properties  of  the  primary  tissue  itself,  since  no  nervous  influence  can 
be  supposed  to  operate  before  nerves  are  called  into  existence. 

SECRETION. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  function  last  considered  (nutrition)  is  that  of 
secrctiouy  which  raeuns  literuUy  separation.  In  both,  certain  niate- 
rials  are  separnted  from  the  blood;  in  nutrition,  the  object  of  the 
separation  is  to  build  up  the  living  body;  in  secretion,  to  get  rid  of 
certain  useless  substaiices,  or  to  supply  certain  other  combinations 
that  may  either  directly  or  indirectly  be  essential  to  the  economy. 

The  essential  character  of  the  true  secreting  process  seems  to  con- 
sist not  so  much  in  the  nature  of  the  action  itself,  for  this  is  identical 
with  that  of  nutrition,  both  being  effected  by  a  process  of  cell-growth, 
but  in  the  position  in  which  the  cells  are  developed,  and  the  manner 
in  which  their  products  are  disposed  of.  In  secretion,  the  product  of 
the  action  of  the  cells  is  delivered  upon  a  free  surface,  communica- 
ting, more  or  less  directly,  with  an  external  outlet,  or  into  caviUes 
provided  with  orifices  that  lead  to  them. 

The  organs  by  which  the  latter  operations  are  effected,  are  called 
iecrefiny  otyans,  and  the  matters  separated  are  spoken  of  as  secrtted 
Jluids,  or  simply  as  secretions, 

A  distinction  has  been  njade  between  those  secretions  that  are  pro- 
duced with  an  ulterior  view  us  means  to  other  functions  in  the  economy, 

*  Treatise  on  Inflammation,  p.  7,  b^  Dr.  Macartney. 
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Buch  a8  the  salira,  gastric  juice,  &c.,  and  those  that  are  immediately- 
rejected  from  the  orgaoism  as  useless,  as  for  example,  the  urine,  &c. 
The  first  are  regarded  more  peculiarly  as  secretions;  the  latter^  ar 
excretions. 

Of  the  reasoD  why  one  orgau  should  separate  hile,  another  Milk, 
and  another  sperm,  no  other  account  can  he  given  than  that  which 
refers  them  to  the  special  endowments  of  the  cells^  the  real  instru- 
ments in  the  process.  That  the  particular  modification  of  structure 
which  the  organ  may  present,  has  no  essential  connexion  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  secretion,  is  evident,  from  the  fact  that  almost  every 
gland  may  be  found  under  a  variety  of  forms  in  different  parts  of  the 
animal  series ;  and  for  every  gland  there  is  a  part  of  the  animal  scale 
below  which  it  does  not  exist,  and  when  it  makes  its  first  appearance 
it  almost  always  presents  a  character  nearly  as  simple,  as  that  of  the 
least  complex  glandular  structures  in  the  higher  orders. 

The  simplest  form  of  secreting  organ  is  that  of  the  simple  animal 
membrane^  well  supplied  with  blood-vessels  and  covered  with  an  epi- 
thelium ;  of  such  a  membrane  we  have  an  example  in  the  serous  and 
synovial  membranes.  The  next  is  that  of  the  follicle,  a  depression  or 
inversion  of  the  animal  membrane,  lined  with  epithe- 
lium-cells, and  abundantly  supplied  with  blood- ves-  Fig.  190. 
sels,  from  which  are  elaborated  their  peculiar  secre- 
tions. The  third  and  last  form  of  secreting  organs 
is  the  gland,  which  is  nothing  but  an  aggregation  of 
follicle,  closely  packed  together,  so  as  to  present  a 
large  secreting  surface  in  as  small  a  bulk  as  possible. 
In  some  glands  the  sacs  or  follicles  are  prolonged  into 
caeca  or  blind  tubes,  as  in  the  kidney  and  testis ; 
these  are  called  tubular  glands ;  or  else  they  are 
very  greatly  multiplied,  and  clustered  together  (like 
currants  on  a  stalk)  upon  efferent  ducts  common  to 
several  of  them.     (Fig.  190.) 

In  all  secreting  organs  the  important  agents  are  the  cells,  which  are 
developed  upon  the  lining  membrane  of  the  follicles  and  tubes,  and 
which  select  and  elaborate  the  materials  jirom  the  blood,  and  discharge 
their  contents  into  the  excretory  duct.  These  cells  are  being  con- 
stantly cast  off  and  replaced  by  a  new  growth,  having  their  origin  in 
the  basement-membrane  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the 
ducts  or  follicles. 

The  simplest  condition  of  a  secreting  cell  in  the  animal  body  is  that 
of  the  adipose  tissue,  every  cell  of  which  has  the  power  of  selecting 
its  materials  from  the  blood.  The  contents  of  these,  however,  are  not 
discharged,  but  remained  stored  as  a  reservoir  in  time  of  need.  The 
adipose  tissue  has  already  been  described. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  processes  of  secretion  and  exJiala- 
tion  :  the  former  is  a  vital  process.  The  latter  a  physical.  Wherever 
a  fluid  r^uires  to  be  elaborated,  it  is  done  by  a  process  of  secretion, 
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and  the  agents  are  wlh;  but  where  no  such  process  is  necessary,  the 
fluid  pre-existing  in  the  bloody  it  soaks  out  by  the  physical  process  of 
ezosmose. 

The  exhalations  do  not  require  much  notice  after  what  has  been  said 
of  their  mode  of  separation.  Under  this  head  are  included  those  from 
serous  and  itynovial  membranes,  which  are  destined  to  lubricate  them ; 
the  fluid  of  the  areolar  tissue,  fHving  softness  and  suppleness  to  that 
tissue ;  the  watery  exhalations  from,  the  skin  and  murous  membranes, 
a  mere  physical  evaporation ;  and  the  exhalation  of  the  aguetnts  and 
vitreous  humours  of  the  eye,  two  of  its  transmitting  and  refracting 
media. 

The  /ollinilar  secretions  are  divided  into  two  classes, — ^the  murous 
and  cutaneous.  In  the  first  division,  besides  the  ordinary  follicles 
which  secrete  the  lubricating  mucus,  and  which  are  seen  generally 
existing  in  mucous  membraues,  there  are  included  the  numerous  glan- 
dular of  the  intestinal  canal.  In  the  stomach  are  the  simple  and  com- 
pound gastric  follicles,  opening  into  little  pits  or  depressions  in  the 
mucous  membrane )  these  follicles  secrete  the  gastric  juice.  In  the 
duodenum  are  the  glands  of  Brunner,  tiestted  in  the  submucous  tissue; 
these  consist  of  numerous  minute  lobules,  with  a  common  excretory 
duct.  The  nature  of  their  secretion  is  unknown.  In  the  j^unum  and 
more  particularly  in  the  ileum,  are  the  agminated  glands  of  Peyer^ 
which  consist  of  a  cavity  covered  over  with  an  extremely  thin  mem- 
brane; and  having  no  excretory  duct;  their  secretion  probably  escapes 
through  the  medium  of  cells  developed  in  this  membrane.  These 
glands  or  follicles  are  supposed  to  secrete  the  putrescent  elements  of 
the  fasces.  Throughout  the  whole  intestinal  tract,  especially  in  the 
small  intestines,  are  found  the  follicles  of  Lieberkuhn,  which  secrete 
the  thick,  tenacious  mucus  to  lubricate  these  parts.  In  the  casoum 
and  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  are  a  number  of  simple  and  large  folli- 
cles*, produo'jg  slight  elevations  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes. These  are  always  most  abundant  where  most  mucus  is  re- 
quired. The  glands  of  Davergny  and  Nabothi,  in  the  vagina  and 
cervix  uteri,  are  also  lubricating  mucous  follicles;  as  are  also  the 
glands  of  Cowper,  and  the  prostate  in  the  male.  The  tonsil  glands  are 
considered  by  some  anatomists  and  physiologists  as  composed  of  numer- 
ous mucous  follicles  having  the  same  function,  viz.,  to  lubricate  the 
parts  on  which  they  are  placed. 

The  cutaneous  follicular  secretions  include  the  meibomian,  cerumx" 
nous,  sebaceous,  and  sttdoriferous.  The  meibomian  follicles  are  seated 
in  the  substance  of  the  tarsal  cartilage,  and  secrete  a  gummy  fluid  to 
lubricate  the  edges  of  the  lids.  The  ceruminous,  are  seated  beneath 
the  skin  of  the  auditory  meatus,  and  consist  of  a  tube  convoluted 
upon  itself.  They  secrete  a  resinous  substance,  nearly  solid,  and 
intended  to  lubricate  the  external  meatus.  The  sebacmus  matter  of 
the  skin  is  secreted  by  innumerable  minute,  branched  follicles,  open- 
ing by  a  narrow  orifice.     These  sebaceous  glands  generally  open  into 
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the  follicleR  of  the  liair?.     By  these  an  adipous  Focretion  is  poured  out 
upon  the  tikin,  destined  to  protect  it  from  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air. 

Fig.  192. 


a  a.  Sf-hwwoiifl  ft>llicle«.  I.  A  hair,  with  its  folUde 
e^  sonoanded  by  frtrcells. 

They  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  a  minute 
parasite,  called  the  demodex  fcAltctilorxifn, 

The  Perspiration  is  formed  by  small 
tiihes  of  peculiar  conformation,  very  much 
coDVoluted,  and  seated  just  beneath  the 
cu^  vera,  and  pouring  out  their  secretion 
by  minute  pores  upon  the  epidermis.  The 
daets  pass  through  the  epidermis  and  cutis 
vera  io  a  spiral  direction,  and  their  open- 
ings upon  the  epidermis,  which  are  seen 
along  the  elevated  lines  of  the  skin  of  the 
palm  and  sole,  are  called  pores,  (Fig. 
192.)  According  to  Mr.  K  Wilson,  the 
number  of  these  sweat-glands  in  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body  is  about  seven  milltofis^ 
and  the  conjoined  length  of  the  perspi- 
ratory tube  28  miles. 

The  secretion  from  these  glands  is  continually  taking  place,  but  as 

it  is  usually  evaporated  as  fast  as  it  is  formed  it  does  not  become  seri- 

sibfe.     If,  however,  from  excessive  secretion,  or  a  moist  condition  of 

the  atmosphere,  it  is  not  carried  off  as  fast'  as  formed,  it  accumulates 

26 


a.  EptdennlR.  h.  Tipper  l«y«r  of 
cuti»«  Teni.  c  C«tii»  vem.  d.  Sweiitr 
fcland  finrroundcd  by  fnt-rellpi,  with 
itH  durt  runninfi;  p>)>irally  through 
the  layers  of  the  skin. 
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'  apon  the  surface,  constituting  the  feimble  perspiration.  It  has  uanslly 
an  acid  reaction,  which  is  due  to  the  presence  either  of  acetic  or  lactic 
acid.  It  contains  also  a  small  amount  of  animal  mutter^  and"  some 
salts,  principally  chlorides. 

The  entire  amount  of  fluid  insensibllj  lost  from  the  cutaDeom  and 
pulmonary  surface  is  estimated  at  18  grs.  per  minute;  of  these  11 
pass  off  by  the  skin,  the  remainder  by  the  lungs.  The  maximum  lo«8 
from  both  sources  during  24  hours  is  equal  to  about  5  lbs.,  the  mini- 
mum 11  lbs. 

The  perspiratory  secretion  is  depuraforyy  and  vicarious  with  that  of 
the  kidney,  both  separating  the  superfluous  azotized  matters.  The 
amount  of  solid  matter  thrown  off  from  the  skin  in  24  hours  is  about 
100  grains.  The  amount  of  fluid  thrown  off  is  influenced  greatly  by 
external  temperature,  being  greatest  when  it  is  elevated,  the  object  of 
which  increase  is  to  keep  down  the  temperature  of  the  body  by  evapo- 
ration. It  is  also  influenced  by  general  conditions  of  the  vascular  and 
nervous  system,  though  the  manner  is  not  yet  well  understood. 

A  peculiar  glandule,  resembling  the  sudoriferous,  but  lar^i^r,  has 
lately  been  described  as  existing  in  the  axillsd ;  these  are  called  the 
odoriferous  or  miliary^  and  probably  serve  to  secrete  the  charactenstio 
odour  of  those  parts.  The  odorous  principle  may  be  detected  in  blooa 
which  has  been  dried,  by  treating  it  with  sulphuric  acid ;  and  it  is  siud 
to  differ  so  much  in  different  animals  as  to  afford  a  test  by  which  their 
blood  can  be  recognised.  It  has  even  been  said  that  the  blood  of  the 
female  can  by  this  means  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  male. 

GLANDULAR  SECRETIONS. 

The  lachrymal  secretion  is  formed  by  the  gland  of  that  name,  whr«9 
seat  and  structure  are  described  in  the  anatomical  division.  It  is  one 
of  the  granular  glands,  and  pours  its  secretion  upon  the  surflioe  of 
the  conjunctiva  to  cleanse  and  lubricate.  The  lachrymal  fluid  resem- 
bles dilute  serum  deprived  of  a  great  part  of  its  albumen.  It  is  a 
constant  secretion,  and  is  absorbed  by  the  open  orifices  of  the  nasal 
ducts,  and  carried  into  the  nose  as  fast  as  it  is  poured  out.  The  cause 
of  this  absorption  is  probably  capillary  attraction,  assisted  by  tbs 
syphon-like  action  of  the  nasal  duct  This  secretion  is  greatly  influ- 
enced by  the  emotions. 

The  salivary  secretion  is  formed  by  the  Parotids,  Submaxillariesj 
Sublinguals,  and  Pancreas;  the  latter  is  sometimes  called  the  abdo^ 
minal  salivary  gland.  These  glands  also  come  under  the  division  of 
the  granular  glands,  being  composed  of  aggregated  follicles^  discharging 
into  an  excretory  duct. 

The  salivary  secretion  is  not  necessarily  constant;  it  takes  place 
during  the  movements  of  mastication,  and  when  any  irritant  is  taken 
into  the  mouth.  It  is  alkaline  in  its  reaction,  and  contains  among 
other  ingredients,  a  peculiar  animal  principle^  analogous  to  pepsinc. 
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called  pfycUtne,  wbich  seems  to  act  as  a  ferroent,  since  by  it  starch 
may  be  converted  into  sugar,  and  sugar  into  lactic  acid.  A  consider^- 
able  proportion  of  saline  and  earthy  matter  exists  in  the  solid  residue 
of  the  saliva;  this  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  the  blood  contains. 
The  tartar  of  the  teeth  consists  principally  of  one  of  these,  the  earthy 
phospbates,  held  t(^ther  by  a  little  animal  matter.  If  the  alkalinity 
of  the  saliva  be  destroyed,  it  loses  its  converting  power  on  starch. 
The  specific  gravity  varies  from  1006  to  1-009.  The  quantity 
secreted  during  24  hours  has  been  estimated  at  about  15  or  20  ounces. 
The  pancreatic  secretion  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  solid  matter 
than  the  saliva. 


Fig.  193. 


The  Mammary  Secretion  is  peculiar  to  the  mammaliay  and  is 
oDe  of  those  which  are  destined  for  special  uses  in 
the  economy.  The  gland  is  found  in  both  sexes, 
and  presents  but  little  difference  in  them  till  the 
period  of  puberty.  It  consists  of  numerous  lobules, 
held  together  by  areolar  tissue.  Each  lobule  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  ducts  passing  inwards  from 
their  termination  to  the  nipple,  and  then  ramify- 
ing like  the  roots  of  a  tree,  their  ultimate  subdivi- 
eioDs  terminating  in  minute  follicles.  The  mam- 
milUiTy  tubes  are  ten  or  twelve  in  number ;  they 
are  straight  ducts  terminating  in  the  nipple,  and 
having  a  slight  dilatation  just  before  their  termi- 
nation, which  acts  as  a  reservoir  to  receive  the 
secreted  milk.  The  secretion,  as  in  the  other 
glands,  takes  place  in  the  ultimate  follicles,  by 
means  of  cells,  which  discharge  themselves  into 
the  ducts.  (Fig.  193.) 

The  mammary  gland  of  the  male  is  a  minia- 
ture of  that  of  the  female,  but  it  does  not  undergo 
any  marked  increase  in  size  at  any  particular  pe- 
riod, its  evolution  going  on  pari  passu  with  that 
of  the  body.  There  are  some  instances  on  record 
of  its  secreting  milk ;  the  secretion  being  induced, 
in  one  case,  by  the  individual  applying  the  chil- 
dren entrusted  to  his  care,  to  the  breasts  during 
the  night. 

The  milk  consists  of  water  holding  in  solution  sugar,  various  salin 
ingredients,  and  a  peculiar  albuminous  substance  called  caseine,  and 
having  oleaginous  particles  suspended  in  it.  By  allowing  the  milk  t^ 
«tand,  the  oil-globules  will  come  to  the  top,  constituting  the  cream  ; 
this  includes  also  a  considerable  amount  of  caseine,  with  the  sugar 
and  salts  of  the  milk.  By  agitating  the  cream  the  envelopes  of  the 
oil-globules  are  ruptured,  and  it  is  separated  into  Uitter  and  hutter- 
Viilky  the  latter  containing  the  caseine,  sugar,  &c.     A  small  quautity 


A  Tertlpnl  Fertlon  of 
the  Mammary  <3laiul, 
ahowing  its  thicknora 
and  the  origina  of  the 
lactiferong  ducta;  1,  2, 
8,  ita  pertoral  aurface; 
4,  aection  of  the  akin  on 
the  aurface  of  the  gland ; 
6,  the  thin  8*tin  coTering 
the  nipple;  0,  the  k>. 
bulea  and  lohea  coro- 
poaing  the  gland ;  7,  the 
lactiferouB  tubea  com- 
ing fh)ni  the  lohulea;  8, 
the  aame  tnb^  col- 
lected in  the  uippleu 
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of  caseine,  however,  is  generally  entangled  with  the  batter,  which  hw 
a  tendency  to  render  it  rancid,  and  should  be  removed  by  heat. 

After  the  removal  of  the  cream  the  milk  still  contaios  the  greatest 
part  of  the  caseine  and  sugar ;  if  kept  long  enough,  the  sogar  m  con- 
verted into  lactic  acidy  which  coagulates  the  caseine,  precipitaltDfir  it 
in  small  flakes.  The  same  precipitation  may  be  accomplished  by  oUief 
acids ;  the  most  effectual  is  that  contained  in  the  rennkj  or  dried  calTs 
stomach,  the  active  principle  of  which  will  coeffulate  30,000  times 
its  weight  of  milk.  The  sugar  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the 
whey. 

The  proportion  of  the  solid  ingredients  of  the  milk  is  abooi  110 
parts  in  1000,  varying  according  to  constitution,  the  amonnt  and  cha- 
racter of  ingesta,  and  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  parturition. 

The  first  milk  is  called  the  Froiogala^  or  OoloMfrtimy  and  has  a 
purgative  effect  upon  the  child,  owing  to  the  presence  in  it  of  nnroe- 
rous  yellow  granulated  corpuscles,  called  colostrum  corposoles.  This 
property  soon  disappears,  however,  though  occasionally  it  returns  after 
the  expiration  of  twelve  months^  seeming  to  indicate  that  the  flow 
should  be  no  longer  encouraged. 

Human  milk  contains  more  sugar  and  less  caseine  than  thai  of 
the  cow,  a  fact  to  be  remembered  in  substituting  the  latter  for  the 
former.  The  milk  of  carnivorous  animals,  fed  exclusively  on  animal 
diet,  contains  scarcely  a  trace  of  sugar,  while  the  caseine  and  batter 
are  abundant. 

The  quantity  of  milk  that  can  be  squeezed  from  either  breast  at 
one  time  is  about  two  ounces.  It  is  not  always  the  largest  breasts 
that  secrete  most  milk,  since  their  great  sise  is  of^en  owing  to  the 
presence  of  adipose  matter.  The  secretion  is  often  materially  affected 
by  emotions,  &c.,  so  as  to  become  poisonous  to  the  child ;  and  it  ia 
often  rendered  medicinal  by  substances  administered  to  the  mother. 

The  instances  of  vicarious  secretion  of  milk  are  not  nnmerons ;  and 
in  no  instance  is  there  any  proof  that  the  elements  of  the  fluid  were 
pre-existent  in  the  blood.  The  secretion  sometimes  occurs  in  an- 
doubted  virgins,  widows,  and  women  past  the  child-bearing  period,  as 
well  as  in  males. 

Secretion  of  Bile.  —  The  Liver  is  perhaps  more  universally  pre- 
sent throughout  the  animal  scale  than  any  other  gland.  It  is  the 
largest  gland  in  the  body,  weighing  from  three  to  four  pounds.  The 
entire  organ  is  made  up  of  a  vast  number  of  minute  fobulety  of  irregu- 
lar form,  of  about  the  average  size  of  a  millet-seed.  Each  of  these 
lobules  is  a  miniature  gland,  containing  all  the  component  elemente  of 
which  the  gland  is  made  up,  viz. :  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  and 
vein,  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  branches  of  the  hepatic  ducts  and 
secreting  cells.  These  lobules  are  connected  together  by  means  of 
areolar  tissue  and  anastomoses  of  blood- vessels.  The  ht^atu'  arterjf 
is  distributed  in  a  capillary  form  upon  the  walls  of  the  hepatic  dncts, 
and  upon  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins ;  it 
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is  therefore  probably  destined  for  the  nutrition  of  the  organ,  and  not 
to  supply  materials  for  the  biliary  secretion,  at  least  until  it  has  become 
TeDous,  by  traversing  the  capillary  system.  From  the  capillary  net- 
work the  blo^)d  passes  into  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  and  thence 
into  the  hepatic  veins;  for  when  a  fine  injection  was  thrown  by  Mr. 
Kieman  ioto  the  hepatic  artery,  the  portal  veins  became  filled,  but  not 
the  hepatic.  The  venaportm 

ramifies  in  a  capillary  form  Fig.  194. 

between  the  lobules,  and 
hence  is  called  the  intrr- 
lobular  tfein,  sending  capil- 
lary twigs  inwards,  which 
converge  towards  the  centre 
of  the  lobule,  to  form  the 
krpatic  or  tnirahbalar  vein. 
(Fife.  1^4.)  These  latter 
terminate  in  the  larger 
trunks,  which  pass  along 
the  bases  of  the  lobules, 
collecting  firom  them  their 
venous  blood;  these  are 
ealled  by  Mr.  Kieman  ivh- 
lobular  veins.  The  main 
trunk  of  the  hepatic  vein 
terminates  in  the  ascending 
vena  cava.  The  hepatic 
duciM  also  form  a  plexus, 
which  surrounds  the  lobules,  connecting  them  tofrether,  but  not  send- 
ing branches  towards  their  interior,  as  commonly  supposed.  Their 
mode  of  termination,  and  their  relation  to  the  hepatic  cells  forming 
the  parenchyma  of  the  gland,  are  as  yet  unexplained.  These  cells  (»f 
the  liver,  which  are  the  real  agents  in  the  secreting  process,  are  of  a 
fattened  spheroidal  form,  lying  in  piles,  which  seem  to  be  directed 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  of  each  lobule.  Their  diamettT 
is  from  1-1 500th  to  1 -2000th  of  an  inch ;  they  have  a  distinct  nucleus, 
and  a  well-marked  biliary  tinge,  and  contain  a  granular  amorphous 
matter  with  a  few  small  adipose  grannies.  They  are  easily  obtained 
in  a  separate  condition  by  scraping  a  piece  of  fresh  liver. 

The  secretion  of  bile  is  probably  a  constant  operation,  althoufrh  it 
may  vary  in  quantity  at  different  times.  It  may  be  discharped  at 
once  into  the  intestine,  or  it  may  regurgitate  into  the  gall-bladder,  as 
it  probably  does  when  the  intestine  is  empty  and  there  is  no  stimulus 
there  to  provoke  the  flow.  In  the  gall-bladder  the  bile  undergoes  a 
concentration  by  the  absorption  of  its  watery  parts;  it  is  also  mixed 
with  the  mucus  secreted  from  its  walls. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  bile  is  unsettled.     It  is  of  a  vel- 
lowiah-green  colour,  viscid,  and  slightly  bitter.     It  combines  readily 
26* 


Horteontal  neetlon  of  three  raperfirial  lobnlen.  nboir* 
toR  the  two  principal  nyvtcinff  of  blooa-vewielH ;  1,  1, 
fntra-lobolnr  Tein^.  promnJinf;  from  the  ht'pntic  veiim; 
2.  2,  iuferlobuJar  plexiu,  formed  by  bnnobee  of  the 
portal  Teins. 
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Fig.  195. 


il3£^Sia322a3CEciii^^ 


Diagram  of  the  arraofenneiit  of  tho  cellular  parenchyma  (lA)  of  the  fTuwum  ZArer,  vUb  rm 
fertiDce  to  the  radicles  of  the  interlobular  ductJi  (eta),  and  the  vaMular  ffpaeaa  (ce). 

with  water,  mixes  freely  with  oil  or  fat,  and  foams,  when  stirred,  like 
soapy  water.  The  proportion  of  solid  matter  is  usually  from  9  to  12 
per  cent. ;  nearly  the  whole  of  this  consists  of  substances  peculiar  to 
the  bile. 

Three  distinct  substances  are  found  in  the  biliary  matter: — Choln- 
tertne,  or  bile-fat,  resembling  spermaceti,  and  consisting  principally  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen ;  bilic  acid,  a  compound  of  soda  with  a  peculiar 
organic  body,  now  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  fatty  acid,  and  described 
by  some  chemists  as  choleic  acid,  bilin,  picromel,  &o. ;  and  a  colouring 
matter  called  hiliverdin,  a  substance  identical  with  the  chlorophyll  of 
plants.     In  addition  to  these,  the  bile  contains  some  earthy  salts. 

Use*  of  the  Bile. — A  portion  unquestionably  passes  off  with  the 
faeces ;  this,  which  includes  the  colouring  matter,  is  that  which  would 
be  injurious  if  retained  in  the  blood,  and  is  probably  excremenHiiomt, 
The  soapy  portion  seems  to  act  by  rendering  the  fatty  patters  soluble, 
and  thus  enabling  them  to  be  absorbed  by  the  lacteals.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  bile  has  been  shown  by  Schwann,  who  prevented  it  from 
passing  into  the  intestine,  and  found  that  the  animals  wasted,  and  at 
last  died  in  a  state  of  great  emaciation.  The  secretion  of  bile  is  not 
the  only  function  performed  by  the  liver ;  for  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Bernard  have  shown  that  the  peculiar  sugar  which  is  found  in  the 
bl(K)d  of  the  hepatic  vein,  and  which  may  be  extracted  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver  itself,  may  be  generated  at  the  expense  of  proteina- 
ceous  compounds  by  this  organ  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  liver-fat^ 
the  production  of  which  seems  to  be  vicarious  with  that  of  sugar. 
Thc8e  substances  are  as  much  the  product  of  secretion  as  the  biio 
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itself;  althoQgh  they  are  earned  off  by  the  hepatic  yeio  and  are  di- 
rectly elimiDated  by  the  lungs.  Besides  its  fuoctioD  as  an  assimilating 
organ,  therefore,  the  liver  exerts  its  secretive  action  in  separating  the 
hydrocarbonaceons  portion  of  the  protein-componnds  which  are  des- 
tined to  undergo  retrograde  metamorphosis  as  being  either  M^iperfluouB 
or  ffftie;  and  these  under  the  three  forms  of  Sugar,  Fat,  and  Bile. 

The  mmrceM  of  the  bile  may  be  found  in  the  disintegration  of  the 
fhrinouM  and  neroofif  tissues  when  the  amount  of  food  is  just  su£B- 
ctent  to  supply  the  waste  of  the  system,  the  liver  removing  such  pro- 
ducts as  are  rich  in  carbon  and  hydrogen ;  and  in  any  excess  in  the 
non-azotised  compounds  derived  from  the  food,  beyond  the  amount 
that  is  requisite  for  the  supply  of  the  respiratoiy  process,  or  that  can 
be  deposited  as  fat.  In  this  elimination  of  hvdro-carbon  the  liver  is 
subsidiary  to  the  InngB.  In  the  fodtus  it  is  the  great  decarbonizing 
agent. 

In  regard  to  the  kind  of  blood  from  which  the  bile  is  secreted, 
analogy  would  point  to  the  hepatic  artery,  although  the  experiments 
of  Kieman  seem  to  fix  it  upon  that  of  the  vena  port».  Both  have 
their  supporters.  Those  who  embrace  the  supposition  of  the  secretion 
from  the  hepatic  artery,  assign  to  the  vena  portse  the  office  of  mixing 
thoroughly  with  the  blood  heterogeneous  substances  absorbed  from  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  before  transmitting  them  to  the  heart.  Those 
who  contend  for  the  secretion  from  the  vena  portse  assign  to  the  hepatic 
arteiy  the  office  of  nourishing  the  liver,  which  from  its  small  size,  in 
comparison  with  the  vena  portSB,  seems  more  justly  to  be  its  function. 

Skcretion  ov  Urine.  —  Thb  secretion  is  purely  excrementitialj 
being  destined  to  remove  certain  effete  substances  from  the  blood, 
whose  retention  would  be  positively  injurious.  As  it  is  the  function 
of  the  liver  to  remove  the  superfluous  carbon,  so  it  is  of  the  kidney  to 
get  rid  of  the  excess  of  nitrogen  in  the  blood. 

The  kidney  is  a  tubular  gland,  being  formed  of  uriniferous  tubes, 
both  convoluted  and  straight,  the  convoluted  bning  found  in  the  cor- 
tical portion,  the  straight  in  the  medullary.  Q  be  cortical  portion  is 
the  most  vascular,  and  it  is  probably  the  seat  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  secreting  process,  whilst  the  medullary  is  concerned  in  carrying 
the  secreted  matter;  the  two  parts  being  in  this  respect  analogous  to 
the  oortical  and  medullary  portions  of  the  brain. 

In  the  oortical  portion  of  the  kidney  are  seen  a  number  of  sronll 
dark  points,  called  Corpora  Malpigbiana;  each  of  these  is  composed 
of  a  mass  of  minute  blood-vessels  very  much  convoluted  upon  them- 
selves, like  a  ball  of  twine,  into  which  a  small  afferent  branch  of  the 
renal  artery  is  seen  to  enter,  and  an.  efferent  venous  twig  to  emerge, 
the  points  of  immergence  and  emergence  being  very  near  to  each 
other.  Each  of  these  Malpighian  corpuscles  is  included  in  a  flask- 
like expansion  of  one  of  the  tubuli  uriniferi,  which  is  dilated  to 
receive  it.  It  is  at  fhix  point,  and  from  the  arterial  blood  of  the  cor- 
puscle, that  the  watery  parts  of  the  urine  arc  separated  by  soaking 
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Fig.  196. 


IMstribution  of  the  renal  Te»> 
•eln;  from  kidney  of  horm;  a, 
branch  of  renal  artery ;  a/,  affe* 
rent  yeeiel;  m,  m,  Malpighian 
Infla;  </",  </",  efferent  Tttsmls;  p, 
TaMsular  plexus  surrounding  the 
tube:  «/,  straight  tube;  c<,  convo- 
luted tube.  Magnified  about  80 
diameters. 


through  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  aod  tubes,  the  blond  being  de- 
tained in  the  corpuscles  for  this  purpose. 
The  venous  twit/  after  leaving  the  corpuscle 
of  Malpighi,  becomes  again  capillary,  and 
interlaces  with  the  uriniferous  tubes  at 
another  point;  and  at  (his  point,  and  from 
venous  blood,  as  in  the  vena  port®,  the 
solid  matters  of  the  urine  are  separated  bj 
the  agency  of  cells  developed  in  the  walls 
of  the  tube.     (Fig.  196.) 

It  would  thus  seem  that  the  funcfion  of 
tho  Malpighian  corpuscles  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  superfluous  water  in  the  blood,  which, 
from  their  peculiar  arrangement,  they  are 
well  calculated  to  do.  In  this  respect 
they  assist  the  skin,  which  is  very  liable 
to  great  variations  in  the  amount  of  fluid 
it  exhales  in  accordance  with  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  air  around. 

The  quantity  of  solid  matter  eliminated 
by  the  kidney  has  no  reference  to  the 
amount  of  water  to  be  got  rid  of;  being 
dependent  upon  the  amount  of  v:aUe.  in 
the  system,  and  upon  the  quantity  of  sur- 
plus azotised  aliment  which  has  to  be  discharged  through  this  channel. 
The  average  quantity  of  urine  voided  in  twenty-four  hours,  by 
adults  who  do  not  drink  more  than  the  wants  of  nature  require,  is  from 
30  to  40  oz.  Its  average  specific  gravity  is  1020.  The  amount  voided 
is  less  in  summer  than  in  winter,  on  account  of  the  large  exhalations 
from  the  skin  in  the  former  season.  The  quantity  of  solid  matter 
varies  in  health  from  3  6  to  6*7  per  cent.  About  one-third  of  the 
solid  matter  is  made  up  of  alkaline  and  earthy  salts;  the  rest  consists 
of  organic  compounds. 

The  urine  in  health  usually  presents  an  acid  reaction ;  this  de- 
pends, however,  upon  certain  conditions  furnished  by  the  aliment^  and 
may  be  altered  by  a  change  in  the  ingesta. 

The  most  important  constituent  of  the  solid  matters  is  urea,  a  trans- 
parent crystalline  substance,  soluble  in  water,  and  combining  with 
acids  without  neutralising  them.  In  chemical  composition  it  is  iden- 
tical with  cyanate  of  ammonia,  viz. :  2  carb.,  2  ox.,  2  nit.,  4  hyd. 
The  amount  of  urea  excreted  may  serve  as  a  measure  of  the  waste  of 
the  system,  especially  of  the  muscular  system.  The  average  amount 
of  urea  is  about  30  parts  in  1000  of  urine.  The  amount  excreted  by 
children  is  much  greater  in  proportion  to  their  bulk  than  in  old  men. 
This  corresponds  precisely  with  the  rapidity  of  interstitial  change  at 
diflerent  periods  of  life. 

Uric  or  lithic  acid  is  another  important  ingredient.     It  exists  in 
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larger  proportions  in  the  urine  of  the  lower  vertebnta  than  in  mam- 
malia, in  whom  there  exists  only  about  one  part  in  a  thousand  of  urine. 
It  is  crjstallizable,  tasteless,  inodorous,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 
It^ezists  in  healthy  urine  in  combination  with  a  base,  either  ammonia 
or  soda,  which  latter,  according  to  Liebig,  is  derived  from  the  bibasio 
phoepbate  of  soda,  which  by  yielding  up  a  part  of  its  base  gives  the 
6eid  leaction  to  the  urine  that  characterizes  its  healthy  state.  Its 
affinity  for  the  base,  however,  is  so  feeble,  that  it  is  readily  thrown 
down  by  any  other  acid  in  the  urine.  According  to  Keller,  nrio  acid 
is  not  replaced  by  Bippuric  in  the  urine  on  the  administration  of 
Bensoic  acid.  The  amount  of  uric  acid  is  not  dependent  on  waste  or 
diet,  bat  frequently  on  disease,  as  gout,  in  which  it  is  often  deposited 
from  the  blood,  in  combination  with  soda,  around  the  affected  joints*, 
fbrmiog  chaJky  concretions.  The  urates  are  commonly  red.  The 
presence  of  lacUc  acid  as  a  constituent  of  healthy  urine  is  denied  by 
Licbig. 

The  urine  contains  also  various  saline  matters,  such  as  muriates, 
sulphates,  and  phosphates ;  the  latter  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
waste  of  the  nervous  tissue,  into  whose  composition  phosphorus  enters. 
The  phosphates  are  commonly  yellowish  white  in  colour.  The  quan-* 
tity  of  salts  in  the  urine  is  never  the  same  in  the  same  individual  in 
like  spaces  of  time ;  the  urine  of  men,  however,  generally  contains  a 
relatively  larger  portion  of  salts  than  that  of  women. 

The  total  suspension  of  the  urinary  secretion  is  attended  with 
rapidly-fata]  results,  the  patient  dying  with  symptoms  resembling  those 
of  narcotic  poisoning. 

Besides  the  essential  constituents  already  mentioned,  the  urine  often 
contains  accidentally-mixed  substances,  such  as  articles  of  food,  of 
drink,  or  of  medicine,  which  pass  into  it  unchanged  or  changed,  and 
can  sometimes  be  detected  in  it  in  an  inconceivably  short  time  ailer 
administration. 

This  apparent  mystery  has  been  explained  by  M.  Bernard,  who  has 
demonstrated  that  tl^ere  is  a  direct  communication  between  the  vena 
portie  of  the  horse  (which,  it  will  be  remembered,  receives  the  products 
of  absorption  from  the  stomach)  and  the  inferior  cava,  distinct  from 
the  communication  that  exists  between  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins  in 
the  liver.  During  digestion,  when  the  portal  system  is  gorged  with 
blood,  a  portion  of  it  passes  through  these  collateral  branches  into  the 
▼ena  cava,  thereby  greatly  facilitating  the  flow  of  the  remainder 
through  the  portal  vein.  That  portion  of  blood  that  has  been  carried 
into  the  vena  cava  ascendens  is  forced  downwards  towards  the  kidneys 
by  a  set  of  muscular  fibres  in  the  walls  of  this  venous  trunk,  commenc- 
ing at  the  diaphragm  and  extending  down  as  far  as  the  renal  veins. 
When  these  fibres  contract,  the  blood  cannot  pass  upwards  to  the 
heart,  because  the  right  cavities  of  that  organ  are  already  gorged  with 
supplies  from  other  sources ;  it  must,  therefore,  descend.  It  is  pre- 
vented from  passing  into  the  iliac  and  crural  veins  by  a  valve  at  the 
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opening  of  the  renal  Teins,  which  shuts  down  under  the  downward 
current,  and  thus  the  blood  is  compelled  to  enter  the  renal  veins, 
which,  as  well  as  the  inferior  cava,  can  be  seen  to  pulsate  under  the 
muscular  contraction.  Thus  it  is  that  many  substances  absorbed  fift>iD 
the  stomach  during  digestion  reach  the  portal  system,  and  pass  from 
thence  to  the  vena  cava  and  rencU  veins  without  going  the  round  of  the 
circulation.  In  this  way  Is  explained  the  frequent  innocuousness  of 
poisonous  agents  administered  during  digestion.  During  digestion 
there  is  no  circulation  in  the  kidney,  the  blood  being  carried  into  it  by 
both  arteries  and  veins ;  the  urine  therefore  will  vary  with  the  food 
that  is  taken,  being  acid  after  eating  animal  food;  and  alkaline,  afV^r 
a  vegetable  diet. 

During  the  time  that  the  stagnation  and  downward  current  are  taking 
place  in  the  vena  cava  ascendens,  tfie  blood 
Fig.  197.  from  the  lower  extremities  reaches  the  heart 

through  the  vena  azygos^  which  haa  been 
shown  to  be  equal  to  the  duty  of  establishing 
the  collateral  circulation  in  cases  of  obstruction 
of  the  vena  cava  by  tumours.  Whether  such 
an  arrangement  exists  in  man  remains  yet  to 
be  proved. 


s 


the  testis,  another  tubular  gland  consisting 
lobules  formed  of  convoluted  seminiferous 
tubes.  The  number  of  lobules  is  about  450  in 
each  testis,  and  that  of  tubules  about  840. 
The  different  parts  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  197. 
The  diameter  of  the  tubes  is  generally  very 
uniform;  they  anastomose  freely  with  each 
other,  without  increasing  in  size.  The  testes 
originate  in  the  lower  part  of  the  corpora  wool- 
fiana,  in  the  embryo,  whiie  the  kidneys  spring 
^m  the  upper  and  outer  parts.  They  begin 
to  descend  into  the  scrotum  about  the  middle 
of  pregnancy;  at  the  seventh  month  they 
reach  the  inner  ring;  in  the  eighth  they  enter 
the  passage;  and  in  the  ninth  they  descend 
into  the  scrotum.  Sometimes  one  or  both 
remain  in  the  abdomen,  without,  however,  in- 
terfering with  their  function. 

The  sperm  is  a  thick,  tenacious,  gra^h 
fluid,  having  a  peculiar  odour  called  tpermaiiCy 
probably  dependent  on  the  secretions  mixed  with  it.  It  is  difficult 
to  analyze  it,  in  consequence  of  its  admixture  with  the  secretions  of  the 
prostate  and  Cowper's  glands.  It  is  alkaline  in  its  reaction,  and  con« 
tains  albumen  and  a  peculiar  principle  called  spertnatin.    The  so-ealled 


A  Ttew  of  the  minute  rtmo- 
iure  of  th«  testis;  l,l.tuiilra 
albuginea;  2, 2^ corpus  hi^^h- 
morianum ;  3, 3.  tubuli  wmi- 
niferl  convoluted  into  lo- 
bules; 4,  yasa  recta;  6,  rete 
testis;  6,  vasa  efferentia;  7, 
ooni  vasculosl  oonstituting 
the  globus  migor  of  the  epi- 
didymis; 8,  body  of  the  epi- 
didymis; 9,  its  globus  minor; 
10,  Tas  deferens;  11,  vaseu- 
lum  aberrana  or  blind  duct 
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spennatosoa  are  developed  in  the  interior  of  the  spermatic  cells,  and 
are  set  free  by  their  rupture  before  they  leave  the  tubuli  of  the  testis. 
They  are  supposed  to  correspond  with  the  pollen-tubes  of  plants,  and 
are  probably  the  agents  by  which  the  fecundating  materials  of  the  male 
are  brought  into  contact  with  the  elements  supplied  by  the  female. 
They  seem  to  be  essential  to  the  reproductive  process.  The  sperm 
also  contains  seminal  graniUeSf  the  mode  of  production  of  which  cor- 
Tesponds  with  that  of  other  glands.  The  salts  that  are  found  in  the 
sperm  are  muriates  and  phosphates,  especially  the  latter.  The  sccre- 
tioD  takes  place  about  the  14th  or  15th  year,  and  continues  till  about 
60  or  65 ;  and  during  the  whole  of  this  time  is  much  under  tlie  influ- 
ence of  the  nervous  system. 

The  Spleen,  Thymus,  and  Thyroid  glands,  and  Supra-renal  Cap- 
sulesy  are  called  Glandiform  Ganglia,  sometimes  Vascular  Glands. 
They  all  act  as  diverticula  to  the  circulation  in  their  neighbourhood ; 
the  spleen  to  the  portal  circulation,  the  thymus  to  the  lungs  in  foetal 
life,  Uie  thyroid  to  the  cerebral  circulation,  and  the  supra-renal  cap- 
sules to  the  kidney.  They  all  seem  to  share  likewise  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  nutritive  materials  of  the  blood,  assisting  in  this  respect 
the  lymphatic  system,  to  which  they  seem  to  be  appendages. 

CALORIFICATION 

Is  that  function  by  which  the  heat  of  organized  beings  is  generated. 
The  source  of  this  heat  has  long  been  a  disputed  question  among 
physiologists.  From  the  fact  that  plants  are  capable  of  generating  an 
amouDt  of  heat,  sometimes  far  above  that  of  the  surrounding  medium, 
an  unequivocal  indication  is  given  that  we  are  to  look  for  its  source  in 
the  organic  functions  and  not  in  those  of  animal  life.  In  examining 
the  phenomena  in  plants  which  bear  any  relation  to  this  source,  we  at 
once  perceive  that  an  absorption  of  oxygen  and  extrication  of  carbonic 
acid  are  continually  taking  place  (constituting  the  respiration  of 
plants),  and  that  these  processes  occur  with  great  activity  at  the  tin^c 
when  the  evolution  of  heat  is  most  remarkable, — that  of  germination 
and  flowering. 

In  animals,  an  approximation  may  be  perceived  between  the  amount 
of  oxygen  consumed  and  of  carbonic  acid  given  off,  and  the  amount 
of  heat  liberated.  Some  physiologists  have  thought  that  this  carbonic 
acid  was  formed  in  the  lungs,  and  the  resulting  heat  .distributed  to 
the  system  by  the  arterial  vessels,  they  having  a  greater  capacity  for 
heat  than  the  veins ;  but  it  has  already  been  shown  that  the  carbonic 
acid  is  formed  in  the  tissues  and  not  in  the  lungs ;  as  the  latter,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  the  point  at  which  the  heat  is  generated,  it  must  be 
evolred  throughout  the  system.  Exercise,  or  any  increase  in  the  nu- 
tritive operations  of  a  part,  is  always  attended  with  an  elevation  of 
temperature,  as  well  as  an  increase  in  the  extrication  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  formation  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  union  of  the  oxygen  absorbed 
from  the  air  with  the  carbon  set  free  from  the  body,  is  the  main  source 
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of  the  heat  generated  witbin  tho  animal  system.  The  amount  of 
carbon  consumed  in  24  hours-  is  not  sufficient,  however,  to  account  for 
all  the  beat  liberated ;  we  must  therefore  look  to  other  sources.  That 
it  is  not  dependent  on  nervou?  influence  is  evident  from  the  iact  that 
the  process  occnrs  in  vegetables.  Perhaps  the  formation  of  the  various 
secretions, — ^fluids  having  a  less  capacity  for  heat  than  arterial  blood, 
—  may  be  accompanied  with  the  elimination  of  some  latent  heat.  It 
is  also  suggested  that  the  union  of  oxygen  with  hydrogen,  phosphorus 
and  sulphur,  and  the  conversion  of  the  plastic  fluids  into  solids,  may 
likewise  explain  the  source  of  some  of  the  heat  that  is  unaccounted  for. 

That  the  cutaneous  respiration  is  subservient  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  heat  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  if  the  hair  of  rabbits  be  shaved 
ofl^,  and  the  surface  covered  with  varnish^  the  temperature  instantly 
falls. 

Diseases  that  involve  an  accelerated  pulse  and  augmented  respira- 
tion are  generally  accompanied  with  elevation  of  the  temperature. 
The  converse  is  also  true.  The  ordinary  temperature  of  the  humau 
body  range's  from  98®  to  100°  Fahr.,  varying  but  a  few  decrees  above 
or  below  when  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium  is  elevated 
or  depressed. 

Man  is  able  to  resist  high  degrees  of  temperature  (provided  the  sur- 
rounding air  be  dry),  by  the  evaporation  of  the  perRpiratory  secretion 
from  the  surface  of  his  body.  The  less  the  age  of  the  individual,  the 
less  is  his  ability  to  maintain  an  independent  temperature ;  the  human 
infant  in  this  respect  resembles  a  cold-blooded  animal. 


ANIMAL  FUNCTIONS,  OR  FUNCTIONS  OF  RELATION. 

The  Animal  functions  are  so  called  because  they  are  peculiar  to 
that  class  of  organized  beings.  They  render  the  individual  conscious 
of  external  impressions,  and  capable  of  executing  spontaneous  move- 
ments, and  are  dependent  for  their  exercise  on  the  existence  of  a 
nervous  system.     They  are  thus  classified : 

1st.  Sensation. 

2d.  Muscular  Motion. 

3d.  Mental  Manifestation. 

It  has  been  shown  (pages  240-241)  that  into  the  composition  of 
the  nervous  structure  two  distinct  kinds  of  matter  enter,  viz. :  the 
gray  or  vesicular,  and  the  white  or  tubuiar ;  that  these  two  l^nds 
differ  not  only  in  structure  and  colour,  but  also  in  function,  the  gray, 
or  vesicular,  being  a  generator  of  nervous  influence,  and  the  white  the 
carrier  of  this  influence  to  the  various  parts  of  the  body.  A  union 
of  these  two  kinds  of  matter  constitutes  a  ganglion,  or  nervous  centre. 

Our  fundamental  idea  of  a  nervous  system  consists  of  a  ganglion^ 
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or  centre,  thus  composed,  and  a  set  of  trunks  composed  of  the  white 
or  tuhvlar  matter,  ooDoectiog  the  central  organ  with  the  different  parts 
of  the  fahric.  These  trunks  or  branches  are  distributed  to  the  sensory 
surfaces  or  organs,  and  to  the  muscUs  or  motor  oryans.  The  first 
receive  and  convey  impressions  from  the  periphery  to  the  centre,  and 
are  hence  called  afferent.  The  latter  convey  mo/or  influence  ^o«i  the 
centre  to  the  periphery,  and  are  hence  called  efferent.  The  first  are 
sometimes  called  sensory,  from  their  connexion  with  sensation;  the 
hitter  are  likewise  sometimes  designated  motory,  from  their  connexion 
with  muscular  contraction. 

The  functional  activity  of  the  nervous  system  is  mainly  dependent 
upon  the  due  supply  of  oxygenated  blood  ]  this  is  especially  necessary 
at  the  points  at  which  changes  originate,  not  seeming  so  necessary 
for  the  mere  conduction  of  impressions.  In  accordance  with  this,  we 
find  the  centres  and  the  peripheral  extremities  of  afferent  nerves 
always  duly  supplied  with  arterial  blood;  any  interruption  to  its 
supply  being  attended  with  an  immediate  arrest  of  their  functions. 
On  the  other  hand,  any  increase  in  the  supply  of  a  part  is  attended 
with  an  exaltation  of  its  function,  as  is  seen  in  active  congestion  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  It  is  now  a  generally-received  physiologi- 
cal  truth,  that  the  functional  activity  of  the  nervous  system  is  mainly 
dependent,  not  only  upon  the  due  supply  of  arterial  blood,  but  also 
upon  the  combination  of  its  oxygen  with  the  elements  of  the  nervoui 
structure. 

For  physiological  consideration  the  nervous  system  may  be  divided 
into  thre^  great  divisions,  the  Cei-ebro-spinal ;  the  Refiex,  or  true 
spinal;  and  the  Great  Sympathetic, 

The  Cerebrospinal  includes  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  with  the 
sentient  and  motor  nerves  that  run  to  and  proceed  from  them  along  the 
base  of  the  brain,  or  along  the  spinal  marrow,  to  every  part  of  the 
system.     It  presides  over  sensation  and  voluntary  motion. 

The  Reflex,  or  true  spinal,  includes  the  gray  matter  of  the  medulla 
Mongaia  and  spinalis  as  its  centre,  and  a  peculiar  set  of  fibres  run- 
ning to  and  proceeding  from  these  centres,  called  afferent  or  exritor, 
and  efferent  or  motor.  It  presides  over  involuntary  or  excited  move- 
ments. 

The  Great  Sympathetic,  or  ganglionic,  consists  of  a  series  of  gan- 
glia on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  extending  from  the  base 
of  the  cranium  to  the  os  coccygis,  and  communicating  both  with  the 
spinal  and  encephalic  nerves,  sending  its  branches  along  the  arteries 
and  particularly  to  the  organs  of  the  nutritive  functions.  Its  office  is 
supposed  to  be  to  bring  the  functions  of  organic  life  into  relation  or 
sympathy  with  those  of  animal  life. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  a  nerve  of  any  of  the  above  divi- 
sions, when  it  is  in  action,  are  known  to  us  only  by  the  effecta  they 
produce  on  the  sentient  mind,  or  on  muscular  parts.  There  is  no  alte- 
ration in  the  physical  appearance  of  the  nerve  or  its  fibres,  which  can 
27 
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be  detected  by  our  aided  or  unaided  yisiou,  and  yet,  from  tbe  ioBtaii- 
ianeous  effect  produced  by  stimuli,  aud  its  as  suddeu  oessation  on  ibeir 
witbdrawal,  we  cau  refer  tbe  pbenomena  to  notbing  so  readily  as  to  a 
molecular  change^  rapidly  propagated  along  tbe  course  of  a  nerve  from 
the  point  of  application  of  tbe  stimulus.  According  to  Bowman,  a 
9tafe  of  polar  if y  is  induced  in  tbe  particles  of  tbe  nerve  by  tbe  action 
of  the  stimulus,  which  is  capable  of  exciting  an  analogous  change  in 
other  particles,  wbether  muscular  or  nervous;  whence  results  the 
peculiar  effects  of  the  nerve's  influence.  If  this  doctrine  be  tenable, 
tbe  inference  results  that  tbe  nerves  are  not  mere  passive  conductora, 
but  that  tbe  whole  extent  of  tbe  fibre  between  tbe  stimulated  point 
and  tbe  peripheral  extremity,  or  central  termination,  is  tbe  seat  of 
change. 

Tbe  organic  changes  produced  in  a  nerve  by  either  mental  or  ph^ 
steal  stimuli,  develope  that  remarkable  power  known  as  the  nervous 
force,  or  vis  nervosa.  Of  tbe  nature  of  this  power  we  know  nothing. 
That  it  is  not  identical  with  electricity  or  galvanism,  as  was  once  sup- 
posed, is  now  established.  The  following  experiments  prove  this.  If 
a  ligature  be  placed  upon  a  nerve,  its  power  of  conducting  nervous  in- 
fluence is  lost,  while  it  still  continues  to  transmit  electrical  currents. 
Again,  if  a  section  of  a  nerve  be  removed,  and  its  place  be  supplied 
by  an  electric  conductor,  electricity  will  still  pass  along  tbe  nerve,  but 
no  nervous  force  will  be  propagated  through  the  conductor  to  the  parts 
beyond.  Lastly,  the  conducting  power  of  nerve  for  electricity,  ac- 
cording to  Matteucci,  is  not  more  than  one-fourth  that  of  muscle ; 
hence,  if  tbe  nervous  force  were  electric,  it  would  leave  the  nerve, 
and  follow  the  muscle  in  preference.  It  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  power 
developed  in  tbe  nervous  structure  under  the  influence  of  appropriate 
stimuli ;  just  as  contractility  is  developed  in  a  muscle,  under  similar 
influence. 

Notwithstanding  then,  the  great  analogy  that  exists  between  the 
nervous  power  and  electricity,  we  are  not  warranted  in  regarding  them 
ss  identical ;  their  true  relation  will  be  best  expressed  by  saying  that 
they  are  so  closely  <<  correlated**  that  each  may  be  the  means  of  ex- 
citing the  other.  For  instance,  when  a  current  of  electricity  is  sent 
along  a  motor  nerve  for  a  short  distance  only,  it  will  excite  contraction 
in  the  muscles  to  which  it  is  distributed ;  when  along  a  sensory  nerve, 
it  will  excite  in  the  sensorium  tbe  peculiar  sensations  to  which  that 
nerve  ministers.  So  on  the  other  hand,  the  nervous  foroe  is  capable 
of  generating  electricity,  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  electrical  fishes. 
These  ^^ forces**  therefore  would  seem  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  each 
other  as  Mechanical  Motion,  Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  and 
Chemical  affinity,  which  although  regarded  as  distinct  forces^  are  fast 
coming  to  be  considered  as  mutually  convertible;  so  that  one  force  (a) 
operating  upon  a  certain  form  of  matter  ceases  to  manifest  itself,  but 
developes  another  (b)  in  its  *8tead;  which  latter  (b)  may  be  recon- 
verted into  the  first  (a)  or  into  some  other  (c)  which  may  reproduce 
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(a  or  b)  or  some  other  (d  or  b).  Thus  motion  enddenlj  arrested  pro- 
duces heat;  Heat  applied  to  two  dissimilar  metals  produces  electricity; 
Electricity  again  may  develope  motion  or  chemical  affinity  or  light. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  <' forces"  are  said  to  be  ^^ correlated"  or  mutu- 
ally convertible. 

The  functions  of  particular  nerves  may  be  discovered  by  examining 
their  anatomical  distribution.  If  a  nerve  is  discovered  to  lose  itself 
entirely  in  the  substance  of  muscleSy  it  may  be  inferred  to  be  chiefly 
or  entirely  motor  or  efferent.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  can  be  traced  to 
a  membranous  expansion,  cutaneotis,  mucovs,  or  otherwise,  there  is 
equal  reason  to  believe  it  an  afferent,  or  sensory  nerve.  If  a  nerve  is 
enttrefy  distributed  upon  a  surface  adapted  to  receive  impressions  of  a 
special  kind,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  is  incapable  of  receiving  or 
transmitting  any  others.  Such  a  nerve  is  said  to  be  one  of  special 
sensibility  J  to  distinguish  it  from  those  that  transmit  impressions  of  a 
general  character,  and  which  are  called  nerves  of  general  sensihilify. 

In  considering  the  functions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, it  is  best  to  begin  with  the  spinal  marrow,  which,  with  its  cranial 
prolongation,  the  medulla  oblongata,  may  be  regarded  as  the  essential 
part  of  the  nervotu  system  of  vertehrata, 

or  THE  MEDULLA  BPINALIS. 

The  Spinal  cord  is  to  be  considered  in  a  twofold  light.  First.  As 
a  conveyer  of  nervous  agency  to  and/rom  the  brain.  Second,  As  an 
originator  of  nervous  influence.  All  the  cerebral  nerves  are  subject 
to  the  influence  of  the  brain,  and  all  the  spinal  nerves  are  subject  to 
the  same  influence  through  the  medium  of  the  spinal  cord.  As  soon 
as  the  transmission  of  Sils  influence  is  interrupted  by  division  or 
wounds  inflicted  upon  the  cord,  impressions  on  sensitive  nerves  cease 
to  be  propagated  to  the  sensorium,  and  the  brain  loses  the  power  of 
voluntarily  exciting  the  action  of  the  motor  nerves  which  are  given 
off  below  the  injured  point.  All  the  nerves  above  this  point,  how- 
ever, still  transmit  impressions;  and  are  subject  to  the  influence  of  the 
brain. 

The  white  fibrous  matter  of  the  cord  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the 
common  trunk  of  all  the  nerves  of  the  body.  For  although  many  of 
the  fibres  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  become  continuous  with  the 
longitudinal  fibres  that  form  the  white  strands  of  the  spinal  cord,  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  on  that  account  that  they  pass  on  to  the  brain, 
the  chief  part  of  the  longitudinal  strands  of  the  cord  being  apparently 
made  up  of  commissural  fibres,  which  form  an  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween its  different  segments,  as  in  insects.  It  is  easily  seen  that  if  the 
white  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  was  directly  continuous  between  the 
roots  of  spinal  nerves  and  the  brain,  the  diameter  of  the  cord  ought  to 
increase  as  we  approach  the  cervical  region. 

The  spinal  cord  is  traversed  by  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  fissure. 
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dividing  it  into  two  lateral  halves,  each  of  these  also  is  marked  by  two 
furrows  on  each  side,  subdividing  it  into  three  columns.  There  are, 
therefore,  upon  each  half  of  the  cord,  an  anterior;  fntddle,  or  lateral ; 
and  posterior  column.  Each  spinal  nerve  arises  by  two  roots,  an  anic- 
rtor  and  a  posterior.  The  anterior  root  joins  the  spinal  cord  near  the 
anterior  furrow,  and  the  posterior  uear  the  posterior  furrow.  (Fig. 
198.) 

The  functions  of  these  two  roots  are  now  established.     The  poste- 
rior, which  is  distinguished 


Fig.  198. 


by  having  a  ganglion  upon 
it,  is  the  afferent  root.  Part 
of  its  fibres  run  on  to  the 
brain,  conveying  impres- 
sions to  that  organ;  part 
terminate  in  the  g^ray  mat- 
ter of  the  spinal  cord,  in 
like  manner  conveying  im- 
pressions to  the  latter.  In 
a  word,  the  posterior  root 
is  the*  sensory  and  exettory 
root. 

The  anterior  is  the  effe- 
rent or  motor  root.  Part 
of  its  fibres  come  from  the 
brain,  conveying  voluntary 


TrnniiTerse  f^^rtion  of  humaD  f>plnsl  cord,  cloM  to  the 
third  and  fourth  cervical  Derven.  f.  Posterior  col amns. 
i.  >'.  GhelatinouB  sulwtaDce  of  the  poaterior  bom.  k. 
Posterior  root,  l.  Supposed  anterior  root.  o.  Ante- 
rior fissure,  c.  Posterior  fisrare.  g.  Anterior  horn  of 
gray  matter,    e.  Antero-lateral  column  (fh)m  kioa.) 


motion ;    part 


have    their 
gray  matter 


ongin  in   the 

of  the  spinal  cord,  and  are 
conveyers  of  excited  motion 
from  that  centre.  Those 
fibres  of  both  roots  which  are  unconnected  with  the  brain,  constitute 
the  system  to  which  reflex  actions  are  due,  and,  with  the  gray  matter 
of  the  spina]  cord,  constitute  a  distinct  nervous  circle.  Part  of  the 
afferent  or  ezcitor  fibres,  after  traversing  the  gray  substance,  pass  out 
on  the  same  side  as  the  efferent  or  motor ;  whilst  another  portion  crosfies 
to  the  opposite  side,  and  forms  part  of  its  efferent  trunks.  Each 
spinal  nerve,  then,  contains  at  least  four  sets  of  fibres — 

I.  A  sensory  bundle,  passing  upwards  to  the  brain. 

II.  A  motor  set,  conveying  the  influence  of  volition  and  emotion  down- 
wards yrom  the  brain. 

III.  A  set  of  excitoTy  or  centripetal  fibres,  terminating  in  the  true 
spinal  cord,  or  ganglion,  and  conveying  impressions  to  it. 

IV.  A  m/)tor,  or  centrifugal  set,  arising  from  the  same  ganglionic 
centre  (or  true  spinal  marrow),  and  conveying  the  motor  influence 
reflected  from  it  to  the  muscles. 
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Of  these,  ihejirsf  and  thtrd  are  united  in  tlie  postmor  or  afferent 
root ;  the  second  and  fourth  in  the  anterior  or  effn-ent  root. 

The  functions  of  the  I.  and  II.  bundles  have  been  treated  of  when 
speaking  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  a  conveyer  of  nervous  influence  to  and 
from  the  brain.  The  III.  and  IV.  are  now  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nexion with  the  cord  as  an  originator  of  nervous  influence.  These 
latter,  with  the  gray  matter  in  the  centre  of  the  cord,  constitute  the 
reflex  ^ttem. 

The  spinal  cord  has,  in  virtue  of  the  gray  matter  in  its  composi- 
tion, or  the  ganglionic  cells  collected  in  its  interior,  certain  properties 
which  characterize  it  as  a  central  organ.  It  has  a  proper  inherent 
motory  power,  which  it  communicates  to  its  nerves  independently  of 
the  brain,  a  fact  which  is  proclaimed  by  the  state  of  permanent  con- 
traction of  those  muscles,  the  sphincter,  for  example,  which  depend 
most  immediately  on  the  spinal  cord.  If  an  animal  be  stunned  by  a 
blow  upon  the  head,  or  even  decapitated,  in  some  instances,  it  will 
still  retain  for  some  hours  the  power  of  moving  the  extremities  when 
ihe  integument  is  pinched,  but  without  the  least  consciousness,  or  any- 
thing like  volition ;  the  motions  are  automatic,  and  proceed  directly 
from  the  spinal  cord,  in  consequence  of  an  excitement  or  stimulation 
of  its  substance  effected  through  the  fibres  of  the  spinal  nerves  that 
terminate  in  its  gray  substance ;  the  motions  are  purely  reflex ;  —  in 
other  words,  motions  which  arise  from  stimuli  conveyed  to  the  spinal 
oord  by  centripetal  or  afferent  nerves,  which  stimuli  are  reflected  from 
the  cord  by  centrifugal  or  efferent  nerves. 

These  movements  will  also  continue  if  the  spinal  cord  be  cut  across, 
so  as  to  make  two  segments,  one  for  the  upper  and  one  for  the  lower 
extremity;  each  pair  of  members  may  be  excited  to  movement  by 
stimuli  applied  directly  to  themselves.  The  same  phenomena  are  wit- 
nessed in  the  human  subject  when  the  spinal  cord  has  suffered  injury, 
or  disease,  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  provided  the  lower  segment 
remain  sound,  and  its  nervous  connexions  with  the  limbs  are  un- 
injured. These  facts  prove  that  sensation  is  not  a  necessaiy  link  in 
the  chain  of  reflex  actions,  all  that  is  required  being  an  afferent  fibre, 
capable  of  receiving  the  impression  and  conveying  it  to  the  centre;  a 
ganglionic  centre^  composed  of  vesicular  nervous  substance  into  which 
the  afferent  fibre  passes;  and  an  efferent  fibre,  capable  of  transmitting 
the  motor  impulse  from  the  ganglionic  centre  to  the  muscle  which  is 
to  be  thrown  into  contraction  (Fig.  199.) 

There  is  scarcely  any  evidence  of  a  diflposition  -to  reflex  movements 
of  the  limbs  of  the  human  body  during  health,  or  in  the  waking  con- 
dition, these  movements  being  restrained  by  the  controlling  influence 
of  the  brain.  But  when  the  spinal  cord  is  in  a  state  of  unnatural  ex- 
citability, as  in  tetanus  and  in  hydrophobia,  or  during  the  presence  of 
strychnine  in  the  system,  or  when  the  communication  of  cerebral  in- 
fluence to  the  limbs  is  cut  off  by  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  or  brain 
itself,  spasms  may  be  excited  in  the  extremities  often  by  the  slightest 
27* 
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IMagram  of  the  originfl  and  terminations  of 
tb«  difierent  group*  of  oerTous  flbreR;  a  a, 
Vestcular  unlMitanoe  of  spinal  oord.  b  b.  Vertcn- 
lar  Bobstanoe  of  brain.  «.  Veaicular  substanoe 
at  commencement  of  afferent  ner?e,  whfcb  oon- 
iiiiiti)  of  e',  the  venaory  nerve  passing  to  the  brain, 
and  «*,  the  spinal  diTislon,  or  ezdtor  nerre, 
which  terminate*  in  the  reslcnlar  8obatanoe  of 
the  spinal  oord.  On  the  other  side  is  the  efferent 
or  motor  nerre,  oonsisttng  of  two  diTisions, — <fl 
the  cerebral  portion  oonyeying  Tolnntary  mo- 
tion, and  A  the  spl     

reflex  power. 


spinal  divisioni  oonvejring  the 


Fig.  199.  tonch.     It  is  to  be  understood  id 

this  explanation  of  the  reflex 
system,  that  the  spinal  cord  has 
the  power  of  reflecting  the  action 
of  sensitive  neryes  upon  the 
motor  nerves,  without  itself  per- 
ceiving the  impression,  in  other 
words,  without  possessing  sensa- 
tion, that  being  a  function  exclu- 
sively of  the  brain. 

It  is  probable  that  all  oonvnl* 
sive  movements  are  produced 
through  the  agency  of  the  spinal 
oord  and  medulla  oblongata,  either 
by  irritation  seated  in  the  cord 
itself  (centric  irrUcUton)  ;  or  by 
causes  seated  at  a  distance,  the 
irritation  of  which  is  transmitted 
to  the  spinal  cord  (eccentric  irri- 
tation). 

The  ganglionic  styttem  of  the 
lower  orders  of  animals  does  not 
correspond  with  the  great  j^m- 
pathetic  or  ganglionic  of  the 
higher  (the  latter  system  existing  only  in  those  of  most  perfect  deve- 
lopment), but  with  the  reflex  or  true  sptnaZ.  In  the  lower  orders,  the 
ganglia  are  scattered  over  various  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  leech 
around  the  mouth ;  in  the  higher;  they  are  collected  into  one  common 
centre,  the  q)inal  cord. 

In  regard  to  the  functiom  of  the  columns  of  the  cord,  nothing  defi- 
nite is  settled.  In  the  opinion  of  some  physioli^sts  (Bellinger  and 
Valentin),  besides  being  concerned  in  sensation  and  motion),  when 
the  posterior  column  is  irritated,  at  the  point  where  the  nerves  of 
either  extremity  are  given  off,  that  extremity  is  extended;  and  that 
when  the  anterior  is  irritated,  the  extremity  \%  flexed.  According  to 
others  (Todd  and  Bowman),  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  anterior 
roots  were  exclusively  connected  with  the  antero-lateral  columns,  and 
the  posterior  roots  with  the  posterior  columns,  then  there  would  be 
ground  for  the  belief  that  the  functions  of  the  columns  correspond 
with  those  of  the  roots ;  but  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  both 
roots  are  connected  with  the  antero-lateral  columns;  and  there  is  a 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  posterior  roots  have  any  connexion  at  all  with 
the  posterior  column.  Hence  they  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
antero-lateral  columns  are  both  motor  and  sensitive.  They  are  also 
disposed  to  believe  that  the  posterior  columns  have  a  function  different 
from  that  usually  assigned  to  them.  They  may  be  in  part  commis- 
sural between  the  various  segments  of  the  cord,  and  in  part  subser* 
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Tient  to  the  function  of  the  oerebellnm  in  co-ordmatiDg  and  regulating 
the  uoyement  necessary  for  perfect  locomotion. 


FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  MEDULLA  OBLONGATA. 

The  brain  and  spinal  cord  act  on  each  other  through  the  medium  of 
the  Medulla  Oblongata;  hence  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
course  of  the  different  columns  or  bundles  of  fibres  of  these  parts. 
I(  consists  of  four  principal  parta.  1st  The  Anierior  Pi/ramidsj  or 
Corpora  Pyramidalia ;  2d.  The  Olivary  Bodies^  or  Corpora  OIU 
varia;  3d.  Resti/orm  Bodiex,  or  Corpora  Jiesti/ormta ;  sometimes 
ealled  Procegsus  a  Cerebello  ad  Afethdlam  Ohlongatvm;  4th.  The 
Fotterior  Pyramidsy  or  Corpora  I^amidalia  Posteriora,  (Figs. 
200  and  201.) 


Fig.  200. 


?n.  20a  —  Froot  Tinr  of  medullft  oblongata,  pp.  PTmmldal  bodiaa,  deeiuMtfag  at  ci.  o  a 
Otivary  bodiM.    r  r.  Restiform  bodies,    a  a.  Ardform  flbrea. 

Fw.  201.—  Ponterlor  Tiew  of  incidalla  oblongata,  pp.  Porterior  pjramida.  rr.  Reotiform 
bodka.  oompoiiad  of  cc,  posterior  column*,  and  dd,  lateral  part  of  antero-lateral  columns. 
Q  a.  Olivary  columns,  as  seen  on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  Tentrkie.  n  n.  Fibres  of  seventli  pair 
of  nerres. 

The  groffy  or  vencular  mattery  in  this  portion  of  the  nervous  cen- 
tres is  principally  aggregated  in  three  pairs  of  ganglionic  centres,  of 
which  the  arUerior  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  olivary  body,  the  lateral 
of  the  restiform,  and  the  pogterior  of  the  posterior  pyramidal. 

In  considering  the  functions  of  these  parts  it  is  impossible  to  sepsr 
rate  them  completely,  they  are  so  closely  connected  with  each  other, 
and  the  functions  of  one  part  are  so  readily  affected  by  any  change  in 
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those  of  the  others.  In  tradng  the  four  divisions  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  the  following  are  found  to  be  their  conneziooB  with  the 
brain. 

The  anterior  pyramids^  which  consist  entirely  of  fibrous  structure, 
may  be  said  to  connect  the  motor  fibres  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres, 
with  the  antero-lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord.  They  have  also  a 
connexion  with  the  cerebellum.  Part  of  their  fibres  decussate,  a 
large  portion  of  those  that  proceed  from  the  right  hemisphere  passing 
over  ioto  the  left  side  of  the  cord ;  and  those  from  the  left  hemisphere 
into  the  right  side  of  the  cord, — an  arrangement  which  fully  explains 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  paralytic  affections  on  the  opposite  side 
from  that  affected  in  the  brain. 

The  olivary  bodies  probably  constitute  the  essential  portion  or 
nucleus  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  that  on  which  its  power  as  an  inde- 
pendent centre  depends.  This  opinion  seems  supported  by  the  fact, 
that  these  bodies  and  the  central  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
contain  that  intermixture  of  vesicular  &nd  fibrous  matter  which  con- 
stitutes the  main  character  of  a  nervous  centre.  It  is  probably  the 
centre  of  the  respiratory  nerves.  The  olivary  bodies  are  connected 
above  with  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  corpora  quadrigemina^  and 
below  with  the  antero-lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  resiiform  bodies  are  believed  to  be  associated  in  function  with 
the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum,  and  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord;  a  band  of  arciform  fibres,  however^  passing  over  to  the 
antero-lateral  column  on  each  side. 

The  posterior  pyramids  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  the  function 
of  connecting  the  different  segments  of  the  cord  with  each  other.  By 
Mr.  Solly,  the  gray  nuclei,  situated  immediately  beneath  the  fourth 
ventricle^  are  regarded  as  the  ganglia  of  the  sense  of  hearing. 

The  medulla  oblongata,  has  the  general  properties  of  the  spinal 
cord.  It  has  the  same  property  of  reflection,  indeed,  in  a  higher 
degree  than  any  other  part  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  the  nerv^ 
wliich  arise  from  it  are  more  prone  than  any  others  to  reflex  action. 
It  belongs  also  to  the  motor  apparatus,  and  no  other  part  has  so  great 
an  influence  on  the  production  of  motion,  irritation  of  it  exciting  con- 
vulsions in  the  whole  trunk.  The  most  important  motory  influences 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  however,  are  those  that  subserve  rexpiraiion 
and  deglutition,  both  of  which,  respiration  more  especially,  depend 
apon  it.  All  the  rhythmical  motions  of  respiration,  such  as  laughing, 
vawning,  sighing,  &c.,  depend  upon  it.  In  considering  these  lines  of 
communication,  as  establishing  connexions  with  the  encephalon  above 
and  the  spinal  cord  below,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  there  are  two  sets ;  one 
forming  the  restiform  bodies,  which  connect  the  cerebellum  with  the 
posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord ;  whilst  there  is  another  division, 
which  comes  into  connexion  through  the  olivary  and  pyramidal  bodies, 
wi  .h  the  anterior  and  antero-lateral  columns.  The  latter  fibres  may 
lae  considered  as  forming  two  principal  tracts,  the  sensory  and  the 
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motor;  these  being  so  named  from  the  character  of  the  nerves  which 
aiise  in   their  course.     The  sensory  tract  passes  upwards  from  the 

e)sterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the 
teral  to  the  thalami  optici ;  in  the  upward  course  it  receives  the  sen- 
sory root  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  while  passing  through  the  pons  varolii 
undergoes  partial  decussation ;  it  is  obviously  continuous  below  with 
the  tract  from  the  posterior  roots  of  spinal  nerves.  The  motor  tract 
may  be  regarded  as  descending  from  the  corpora  striata  and  tubercula 
qnadrigemina  into  the  anterior  and  anterolateral  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord ;  in  its  course  it  gives  off  the  roots  of  all  the  motor  nerves 
usually  considered  ^s  cranial,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  fibres  undergo 
decussation  below  the  pons  varolii.  The  meduUa  oblongata,  there- 
fore, is  to  be  regarded  in  a  twofold  light :  Jirsty  as  a  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  higher  parts  of  the  encephalon  and  the  spinal 
cord ;  second,  as  an  independent  nervous  centre  for  the  reflex  move- 
ments that  issue  from  it,  more  especially  those  of  deglutition  and  res- 
piration.^ The  different  tracts  described  above  are  seen  in  Fig.  202. 
It  is  doubtful  how  far  the  medulla  oblongata  participates  in  sensation 
(as  alleged  by  Dcsmoulins^  Magendie,  Flourens).     Any  conclusion  in 

Fig.  202. 


Dbvtrtkm  of  the  Medulla  ObloDfirata,  to  fbow  tbe  oonnexions  of  Its  Mnrera]  Rtninlii>-A,  cor> 
pnji  ftmtum ;  b,  thalamus  opticus ;  c,  d,  coipora  quadrigemina;  k,  oommisaure  ooDDecUofc  them 
vith  th«  cerebellum;  p,  corpora  recitifonnia:  p,  p,  poos  Tarolii;  $L,  A>  mamtj  tract;  m',  mi, 
motor  tract;  ^  olirarj  tract;  pj  pyramidal  tract;  09,  oliyarr  ganglion;  op,  optic  nerve;  Sm, 
root  fa  tbe  third  pair  (motor) ;  &t,  senaory  root  of  the  fifth  pair. 

this  direction  from  experiments  must  be  unsatisfoctory,  inasmuch  as 
all  the  phenomena  that  have  been  noted  are  readily  referred  to  reflex 
actions. 


'  Carpenter's  Elements,  2d  American  edition,  p.  506. 
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All  the  psychological  ezciteioenta  or  faculties, — affections,  paadons, 
&c.,  are  realized,  or  made  manifest  by  means  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata ;  and  in  those  diseases  which  mental  emotion  is  apt  to  give  rise 
to,  many  of  the  symptoms  are  referable  to  affections  of  the  jnedolla 
oblongata. 

The  chief  excitor  nerve  of  the  respiratory  movements,  is  the  afferefd 
portion  of  the  par  vagum )  the  afferent  portion  of  the  fifth  is  also  a 
powerful  excitor.  The  chief  motor  nerves  are  the  phrenic  and  inier- 
cosfals,  which  probably  originate  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  though 
they  issue  from  the  cord  at  a  point  lower  down.  Several  other  apinal 
nerves  are  concerned  in  the  motor  portion  of  the  respiratozy  process, 
as  are  also  the  facial  nerve,  the  motor  portion  of  the  par  vagoxn^  and 
the  spinal  accessory. 

In  the  movements  of  deglutitioriy  which  are  purely  reflex,  the  cbief 
excitor  is  the  afferent  portion  of  the  ghsso-pharyngeaiy  assisted  bj  the 
branches  of  the  fl/th,  distributed  upon  the  fauces.  The  vigtor  nerves 
are  the  pharyngeal  branches  of  the  par  vagum,  assisted  by  the  facial, 
hypoglossal,  motor  portion  of  the  fifth,  and,  perhaps,  also,  the  motor 
portions  of  some  of  the  cervical  nerves.  The  medulla  oblongata  is  also 
concerned,  in  its  reflex  action,  in  governing  the  aperture  of  the  glottis, 
which  it  does  through  the  agency  of  the  superior  laryrtgeal  branch  of 
the  par  vagum,  the  afferent  nerve,  and  the  inferior  or  recurrent  laryn- 
geal, the  efferent  or  motor  nerve. 

SNCEPHALIO  QANQLIA. 

The  medulla  oblongata  is  connected  superiorly,  as  was  before  stated, 
with  certain  gangliform  bodies,  which  have  also  their  proper  func- 
tions. These  are  the  Corpora  Striata.,  the  Optic  Thalami,  and  the 
Tid}ercula  Quadrigemina ,  The  corpora  striata  and  the  optic  thalamic 
whilst  both  connected  with  the  cerebral  hemispheres  by  commissural 
fibres,  are,  in  the  most  marked  way,  connected  inferiorly  with  separate 
and  distinct  portions  of  the  medulla  oblongata;  the  corpora  striata, 
with  the  anterior  pyramids,  and  the  optic  thalami  with  the  olivary 
columns,  the  central  and  probably  fundamental  portions  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata.  Thus  along  the  tract  that  passes  from  the  anterior 
pyramids  to  the  corpora  striata,  we  have  none  but  motor  nerves: 
whilst  along  the  tract  that  connects  the  olivary  columns  with  the 
thalami,  there  are  none  but  sensory  nerves.  The  thalami  then  may  be 
regarded  as  the  ganglionic  centres  of  common  sensation,  standing  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  sensory  nerves,  converging  from  the  various 
parts  of  the  body  to  the  encephalon,  as  do  the  optic  and  other  ganglia 
to  their  nerves  of  special  sensation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  corpora 
striata  are  implanted  on  the  motor  tracts  which  descend  into  the  ante- 
rior pyramidal  column ;  and  their  connexion  with  the  motor  function 
is  very  generally  admitted,  from  the  constancy  with  which  paralysis  is 
observed  to  accompany  lesions  of  these  bodies.     From  the  fact  that 
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sensoTy  impressions  can  be  felt,  and  aatomatic  movements  of  a  higher 
grade  than  the  simply  reflex,  can  be  called  into  play  after  removal  of 
3ie  peripheral  portion  of  the  cerebrum,  provided  these  ganglia  be  left 
nntoached,  and  from  the  fact  of  their  constituting  the  mass  of  the 
encephalon  in  the  lower  animals  who  manifest  consciousness,  and  eze* 
cute  movements  directed  by  sensation,  there  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt 
that  these  ganglia  preside  over  consciousness  even  in  man,  the  mere 
gopenddition  of  the  peripheral  ganglia  by  no  means  altering  their 
endowments  as  present  in  the  lower  animals.  The  movement-s  that 
result  from  these  centres  differ  from  the  ordinary  reflex  movements  in 
requiring  that  the  impressions  which  originate  them  shall  be  /eit; 
henoe  they  are  designated  as  consengual, 

Accordins  to  the  views  above  expressed,  the  corpora  striata  and 
optic  thaiami  bear  to  each  other  a  relation  analogous  to  that  of  the 
anterior  to  the  posterior  horn  of  the  spinal  gray  matter.  The  corpora 
striata  and  anterior  horns  are  centres  of  motion ;  the  optic  thalami 
and  posterior  horns,  centres  of  sensation. 

The  fuhercuia  quadrigemtftn  are  the  true  optic  gi^nglia,  the  ence- 
phalic recipients  of  the  impressions  necessary  to  vision,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Bowman,  are  doubtless  simultaneously  felt  by  means  of  the  optic 
thalami ;  they  are  also  the  centres  of  those  movements  of  the  iris  which 
contribute  largely  not  only  to  protect  the  retina,  but  likewise  to  in- 
crease the  perfection  of  vision.  Irritation  of  an  optic  tubercle  on  one 
side  causes  contraction  of  both  irides. 

This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  fact,  that  if  light  be  admitted 
to  one  eye  so  as  to  cause  contraction  of  its  pupil,  the  other  pupil  will 
contract  at  the  same  time.  Whatever  other  functions  the  tubercula 
qoadrigemina  may  perform,  they  have  a  sufficientiy  obvious  relation  to 
the  optic  nerves,  the  eye,  and  the  sense  of  vision.  They  may  there- 
fore be  justly  reckoned  as  special  ganglia  of  vision. 

At  the  base  of  the  brain  are  found  other  ganglionic  masses,  which 
are  in  direct  connexion  with  the  nerves  of  sensation,  and  appear  to  have 
fbnctions  quite  independent  of  those  of  the  other  components  of  the 
encephalon.  Anteriorly  are  found  the  ol/active  ganglia,  in  what  are 
commonly  termed  the  bidhous  expansions  of  the  olfactory  nerve.  That 
these  are  real  ganglia  is  proved  by  their  structure  (containing  gray  or 
vesicular  matter),  their  relation  to  the  olfactory  nerves,  their  direct 
proportion  of  bulk  to  that  of  these  nerves,  and  to  the  development  of 
the  olfactory  apparatus.  The  auditory  ganglia  are  not  so  clearly  made 
out.  In  higher  animals,  and  man,  the  auditory  nerve  can  be  traced 
into  a  small  mass  of  vesicular  matter  which  lies  on  each  side  of  the 
fourth  ventricle,  which  may  be  considered  as  having  a  character  of  its 
own,  and  that  it  is  really  the  ganglionic  centre  of  the  auditory  nerve. 
The  ganglia  of  the  serue  of  touch  may  be  considered  as  existing  in  the 
ganglia  on  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  of  the  fifth 
pair.  As  this  sense  is  diffused  over  the  whole  body,  it  would  seem  to 
need  ganglia  in  connexion  with  those  nerves  which  receive  the  tactile 
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impressioDS.  The  gustatory  ganglion  is  a  collcotion  of  gray  or  v€«i- 
oular  matter,  imbedded  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  is  oonaidered 
by  Stilling  to  be  the  nacleos  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  and  to 
which  a  portion  of  the  sensory  root  of  the  fifth  pair  may  be  traced. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  CEREBELLUM. 

Qn  this  point  there  has  been,  and  is  still,  much  discasson.  Some 
regarding  it  as  the  organs  of  the  sexual  impulse;  others,  ae  being  con- 
nected with  the  function  of  motion. 

The  development  of  the  oerebellum  in  the  scale  of  animals  bean  no 
relation  to  the  energy  of  the  sexual  impulse.  In  the  amphibia  (as 
frogs  and  toads)  this  organ  is  extremely  small,  constituting  a  mere 
band  lying  over  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  nevertheless  the  sexual  in- 
stinct of  these  animals  is  proverbial,  although  they  have  no  erectile 
organ.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  monkey  and  the  kangaroo,  both 
remarkably  salacious,  and  yet  with  an  inconsiderable  development  of 
the  cerebellum.  Pathological  evidence  is  also  against  the  phrenologi- 
cal doctrine ;  instances  are  on  record  of  partial,  and  even  total  abaence 
of  the  organ,  without  the  destruction  of  the  sexual  passion.  In  the 
first  case  the  individual  was  married,  and  the  father  of  several  chil- 
dren.    In  the  other  there  was  a  tendency  to  masturbation. 

The  experiments  of  Flourens,  Hertwig,  Rolando,  and  others,  abow 
that  after  the  removal  of  the  cerebellum  the  animals  lost  the  power  of 
executing  the  movements  necessary  for  locomotion ;  stupor  in  theee 
instances  was  never  produced,  nor  the  sensibility  of  any  part  of  the 
body  destroyed;  the  power  of  muscular  movements  only  was  lost; 
neither  were  convulsions  ever  produced.  By  the  time  the  last  por- 
tions of  the  organs  were  removed  the  animals  had  lost  entirely  the 
power  of  springing,  filing,  walking,  standing,  and  preserving  their 
equilibrium.  All  these  mutilations  were  performed  without  the  ani- 
mal's evincing  any  sensibility  in  the  cerebellum  while  it  was  being 
removed.  There  was  no  loss  of  volition  or  sensation,  but  merely  of 
the  faculty  of  combining  the  action  of  the  muscles  in  groups.  These 
facts  have  led  most  physiologists  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  the  cere- 
bellum has  for  its  function,  the  reguliUion  and  harmonization,  or 
coordination  of  muscular  movementSi  especially  those  of  a  voluntary 
character. 

This  opinion  is  further  substantiated  by  the  observations  of  Lenret 
and  Lassaigne,  which  show  conclusively  ^at  the  cerebellum  is  furger 
in  geldings,  which  are  commonly  used  for  draught  purposes,  and  in 
whom  the  number  of  muscles  employed  is  consequently  great^  than  it 
is  either  in  the  mare  or  stallion,  the  latter  of  which  is  kept  especially 
for  the  purpose  of  propagation,  and  is  much  less  applied  to  occupa- 
tions which  call  forth  their  motor  faculties.  The  cerebellum  is  con- 
nected with  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord  by  the  restifbrm 
bodius;  and  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  and  with  the  mesoce- 
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phale  by  the  fibres  of  the  pons.  Thus  this  organ  is  brought  into 
union  with  each  segment  of  the  great  nervons  centre^  upon  which  all 
the  movementa  and  sensation  of  the  body  depend. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  CEBEBBAL  HEMI8PHEBE8. 

The  fact  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  having  a  more  perfect  deve- 
lopment in  proportion  as  the  animals  in  which  we  examine  them  are 
higher  in  the  scale  of  vertebrata,  from  fishes  np  to  man,  and  the  coin- 
cidence of  atrophy  and  the  absence  of  the  convolutions  on  their  sur- 
face with  idiotcy,  are  alone  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  seat  of  the 
higher  intellectual  faculties  must  be  sought  for  in  this  part  of  the  en- 
eephalon.  The  primitive  fibres  which  go  to  the  coDBtitution  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  have  least  of  all  to  do  with  the  simple  motory 
and  sensitive  operations  of  the  nervous  substance.  All  inquirers 
agree  in  representing  the  hemispheres  as  altogether  insensible ;  they 
may  be  cut,  pricked,  and  either  partially  or  entirely  removed  without 
any  feeling  of  pain  being  excited.  Wounds  of  this  part  of  the  en- 
eephalon,  moreover,  give  rise  to  no  convulsions;  the  only  constant 
effect  of  a  deep  incision  is  blindness  of  the  eye  of  the  opposite  side, 
and  a  state  of  stupidity.  These  investigations,  while  they  render 
more  precise  the  functions  of  the  cerebrum,  have  also  tended  to  limit 
ihem. 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  this  organ  is  not  eg^enh'al  to  life,  that 
it  must  be  considered  as  an  organ  superadded  for  particular  purposes; 
that  it  has  no  representative  in  the  lowest  classes  of  animals,  and  that 
when  it  first  makes  its  appearance  in  fishes,  it  evidently  performs  a 
subordinate  part  in  the  general  actions  of  the  nervous  system.  Hence, 
whatever  be  its  function,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  does  not 
deprive  other  parts  of  their  independent  powers,  although  it  may  keep 
them  in  check,  and  considerably  modify  their  manifestation. 

The  experiments  instituted  by  the  same  physiologists  above  men- 
tioned, go  to  prove  that  the  cerebrum  is  the  organ  of  intelligmce. 
Animals  from  whom  the  hemispheres  were  removed,  had  constantly 
the  appearance  of  deep  sleep,  and  when  irritated  resembled  in  their 
motions  an  animal  just  awaking.  M.  Flourens  likens  them  to  an 
animal  condemned  to  perpetual  sleep,  but  deprived  even  of  the  faculty 
of  dreaming.  A  hen,  in  which  Hertwig  had  cut  away  the  hemi- 
spheres nearly  to  the  Iwse  of  the  brain,  was  found  to  be  deprived  of 
sight,  hearing,  taste,  and  smell ;  it  sat  constantly  in  one  spot,  and  was 
as  if  dead,  until  strongly  roused,  when  it  moved  a  few  steps ;  it  nei- 
«ther  fed  itself,  nor  drank,  nor  attempted  to  avoid  danger.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  these  experiments,  and  from  the  effects  of  pressure  on  the 
eefcbral  hemispheres  in  man,  that  (key  are  the  seat  of  the  mental  func" 
turn* ;  that  in  them  resides  the  power  of  directing  the  mind  to  par- 
ticular sensorial  impressions, — ^the  faculty  of  attention. 

The  portions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  that  possess  these  elevated 
28 
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fanctioDS  are  the  convolutions.  The  complexity  of  the  convolationi 
ia  the  animal  scale  is  in  tbe  direct  ratio  of  the  adTance  of  intelli- 
geoce.  In  infancy  theyare  imperfectly  developed,  and  their  increaae 
in  size  goes  on  simultaneously  with  the  advance  of  mental  po^r.  If 
their  growth  be  arrested,  the  mental  powers  are  of  the  feeblest  kind.  In 
idiots  the  brain  is  not  only  small,  but  the  convolntions  are  exceedingly 
limited.  Tbe  object  of  these  convolutions  is  to  afford  as  extensive  a 
surface  of  the  gray  or  vesicular  matter  in  as  small  a  space  as  possible. 
By  this  arrangement,  also,  a  more  ready  access  is  permitted  to  the 
blood-vessels  on  the  one  side,  and  a  more  free  communication  on  the 
other  with  the  vast  number  of  fibres  by  which  its  influence  is  to  be 
propagated. 

It  is  evident,  that  if  the  surface  of  the  gray  did  not  exceed  that  of 
the  white  matter,  folds  or  convolutions  would  not  be  necessary,  but  a 
simple  expanse  of  the  former  would  suffice  to  cover  the  surface  of  the 
latter.  The  existence  of  convolutions  on  the  surface  of  the  hemi- 
spheres affords  evidence  of  a  large  relative  amount  of  the  dynamic  or 
vesicular  nervous  matter,  and  their  number  or  complexity  is  a  measure 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  vesicular  surface  is  increased.  Of  two 
brains,  equal  in  bulk,  the  one  that  has  most  convolutions  has  most 
vesicular  matter,  and  is,  physiologically,  the  more  potentiaL  It  has 
been  calculated  that  the  entire  sur&ce  of  the  human  cerebrum,  when 
the  convolutions  are  unfolded,  is  equal  to  about  670  square  inches. 

The  weight  of  the  entire  encephalon  in  the  adult  male  usually  ranges 
between  46  and  53  ounces;  in  the  female,  from  41  to  47  ounces. 
The  maximum  is  about  64  ounces  or  four  pounds;  the  minimum 
about  31  ounces,  or  rather  less  than  two  pounds.  In  the  idiot  it  is 
often  much  below  this,  as,  for  instance,  20  ounces.  The  cerebral 
hemispheres  alone  weigh  about /bur  times  as  much  as  the  rest  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  mass. 

The  brain  is  abundantly  supplied  with  blood  by  the  vertebrals  and 
carotids,  which  anastomose  very  freely  with  each  other,  to  obviate  tbe 
effects  of  pressure  upon  either  of  them.  Their  course  is  also  a  tor- 
tuous one,  that  the  impulse  of  the  blood  upon  so  delicate  an  organ  may 
be  avoided. 

A  certain  amount  of  regulated  pressure  upon  the  walls  of  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  is  essential  to  the  proper  exercise  of  its  functions.  It  is 
known  that  the  amount  of  blood  circulating  through  the  brain  varies 
at  different  times  in  accordance  with  its  increased  or  diminished  func- 
tional activity,  and  that  the  cranial  case  is  not  an  unyielding  one,  as  its 
contents  would  then  be  invariable.  A  special  provision  is  made  to 
meet  this  varying  amount  of  fluid,  and  to  keep  up  the  same  degree  of* 
pressure  upon  the  organ,  in  the  existence  of  a  fluid  beneath  the  arach- 
noid wherever  the  pia  mater  exists.  Tbe  amount  of  this  fluid  averages 
about  2  ounces,  but  in  oases  of  atrophy  of  the  brain,  as  much  as  12 
ounces  may  be  obtained  from  the  cranio-spinal  cavity ;  whilst  in  all 
instances  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  brain  has  undergone  an  increase 
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either  from  the  production  of  additional  nervous  tissue,  or  from  undue 
turgcseence  of  the  vessels,  there  is  either  a  diminution,  or  a  total 
absence  of  this  fluid.  It  has  been  shown  by  Magendie  that  the  with- 
drawal of  this  fluid  in  living  animals  always  causes  great  disturbance 
of  the  cerebral  functions,  probably  by  allowing  undue  distension  of  the 
hlood-vesscls.  It  is,  however,  speedily  renewed,  and  its  reproduction 
restores  the  nervous  centres  to  their  normal  condition. 


PTJN0TI0N8  OP  THE   SYMPATHETIC. 
This  nerve  has  been  variously  called    the  splanchnic^  ganglionic, 
vegeiah've  and  organic.     It  consist  of  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  gan- 
glia, extending  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  from  the  first  cer- 
vical vertebra  down  to  the  coccyx^  and  moreover  extending  upwards 
beside   the    cranial   verte- 
brae, and  occupying  spaces  Fig.  203. 
between  the  bones  of  the 
cranium  and  those  of  the 
face.     The  chains  of  the 
opposite    sides    communi- 
cate with    each   other  at 
various  points  in  the  plez- 
nses  of  nerves  that  originate 
from  them,   and  through 
the    ganglion    impar,    a 
single  ganglion  in  front  of 
the  coccyx.      A   cephalic 
communication  is  described 
by  Ribes    in    a  ganglion 
impar  situated  upon   the 
dfiterior      communicating 
artery  of  the  circle  of  Wil- 
lis, and  other  anatomists 
regard  the  pituitary  body 
in  the  sella  turcica  as  a 
ganglion  of  like  descrip- 
tion,— a  common  point  of 
nnion  for   the   right  and 
left  chains  at  their  cranial 
extremities. 

The  peculiarities  of  the 
sympathetic  fibres  were 
spoken  of  when  describing 
the  development  of  the 
nervous  system  (page  241). 
The  sympathetic  system 
contains  two  sets  of  nerv- 
ous fibres, — the  ordinary  white  tubular  fibres,  which  it  derives  from 


Boots  of  a  doml  spinal  iMire,  and  Its  union  with 
the  sympatbetic  c.  c.  Anterior  flwure  of  the  (iplnal 
eord.  a.  p.  Anterior  and  posterior  root*.  «.  Sympar 
tbotio.  e.  Its  doable  Junction  with  tbe  anterior 
brancb  of  tbe  spinal  nenre,  by  a  white  and  a  gray  flla- 
ment. 
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the  cerebrospinal  system ;  aod  the  gray  or  gekuinout  fibres,  wbich 
belong  exclusively  to  itself. 

£ach  of  these  systems  thus  mingles  with  the  other,  the  cerebro-spinal 
transmitting  both  motor  and  sensitive  fibres  into  the  sympathetic; 
whilst  the  sympathetic  is  represented  in  the  cerebrospinal  system  by 
certain  fibres  and  collections  of  vesicular  matter  of  its  own  (Fie.  203.) 

Adopting  this  view  of  the  compound  nature  of  the  sympauietie,  it 
seems  to  be  impossible  to  regard  it  either  as  independent  of  the  cere- 
bro-spinal centres,  or  wholly  depending  upon  them.  It  is  probably 
independent  of  them  as  regards  its  gelatinous  fibres,  but  dependent 
upon  them  as  regards  its  tubular  fibres.  It  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
portion  of  the  nervous  system,  peculiar  in  its  composition,  having,  as 
regards  some  of  its  constituent  fibres,  a  special  relation  to  the  blood- 
vessels, especially  the  arteries,  but  being  by  its  other  fibres  connected 
with  the  cerebro-spinal  centres.  It  is  also  distributed  both  to  sen- 
tient surfaces  and  to  muscles,  as  to  the  heart  and  intestinal  canal, 
movements  in  which  can  be  excited  by  stimulation  of  the  ganglia  con- 
nected with  them.  The  well-known  occurrence  of  pain  in  parts  sup- 
plied by  it,  proves  the  existence  of  sensitive  fibres. 

The  sympathetic  thus  appears  to  exercise  a  threefold  office :  first, 
that  of  a  sensitive  nerve  to  the  parts  to  which  it  is  distributed ; 
secondly,  that  of  a  motor  nerve  for  certain  muscular  parts;  and  thirdly, 
that  of  a  nerve  to  the  blood-vessels.  By  the  last  arrangement  it  may 
influence  nutrition  and  secretion  by  its  efiect  upon  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  their  contents,  as  light  does  upon  the  contents  of  vegetable 
cells.  The  effect  of  the  emotions  operating  through  this  channel  upon 
the  blood-vessels  is  seen  in  the  act  of  blushing,  and  also  in  the  pallor 
that  often  accompanies  them. 

SENSATION.  *" 

By  this  term  is  meant  the  perception  of  an  impression.  It  is  with 
the  brain  alone  that  the  mind  possesses  the  relation  necessary  for  the 
production  of  sensation.  Hence  the  brain  is  often  called  the  sen^o- 
rium.  Sensations  are  of  two  kinds,  external  and  internal.  By  the 
first  are  meant  those  that  arise  from  impressions  made  upon  the  exter- 
nal surface  of  the  body,  as  in  the  senses  of  sight,  teuch,  or  hearing. 
The  internal  are  such  as  occur  within  the  body,  and  arise  from  some 
alteration  in  the  function  of  the  part,  for  the  time  being.  Hunger 
and  thirst  are  internal  sensations. 

With  regard  to  all  sensations,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
change  of  which  the  mind  is  informed,  is  not  that  which  occurs  at  tl^ 
peripheral  extremity  of  the  nerves,  but  the  change  communicated  to 
the  sensorium ;  in  other  words,  sensation  does  not  occur  at  the  point 
impressed,  but  in  the  brain.  Hence  it  happens  that  sensations  often 
occur  from  impressions  upon  a  nerve  somewhere  in  its  course.  This 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  flashes 
of  light  being  seen^  and  ringing  sounds  being  heard^  when  no  extcr- 
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nal  stinmli  could  have  produced  such  iropreRsions.  In  such  cases 
they  not  uofrequently  arise  from  impressions  made  on  these  nerves  in 
their  courae  from  special  ganglia  to  their  peripheral  termination. 
This  Turietj  of  sensations  is  termed  suhfrctwe,  to  distinguish  them 
from  okjecHvej  in  which  the  stimnli  are  derived  from  without.  The 
most  common  cause  of  these  subjecdve  sensations  is  congestion  or  in- 
flammation in  the  course  of  the  nerve. 

Whenever  an  impression  is  made  upon  a  nerve  in  its  course,  the 
mind  instinctively  refers  it,  not  to  the  point  impressed,  but  to  the  ordi- 
nary termination  of  the  nerve  upon  the  periphery  of  the  body,  even 
although  these  terminations  should  not  exist,  or  should  be  incapable 
of  receiving  impressions.  Thus,  aHer  amputations,  the  patients  are 
often  troubled  with  sensations  which  they  refer  to  the  removed  ex- 
tremities ;  and  in  like  manner,  after  the  Taliacotian  operation,  all  sen- 
sationa  produced  by  touching  the  nose  are  referred  to  the  forehead, 
from  whence  the  flap  was  taken,  until  the  new  vascular  and  nervous 
communications  are  established. 

An  active  capillary  circulation  in  a  part  is  essential  to  its  sensibility ; 
any  cause  which  retards  this  deadens  the  sensibility  of  the  part,  as  is 
well  seen  in  the  benumbing  influence  of  cold.  Increased  vascular 
action,  again,  produces  a  corresponding  increase  in  sensibility ;  this  is 
seen  in  &e  active  congestion  preceding  inflammation. 

Sensations  are  divided  into  general  and  special.  General  sensa- 
tion  is  distributed  over  all  the  body ;  by  it  we  feel  those  impressions 
made  upon  our  bodies  by  surrounding  objects,  which  produce  the 
various  modifications  of  pain  and  pleasure,  the  sense  of  contact  and 
resistance,  and  variations  of  temperature.  Special  aensation  is  that 
which  arises  from  impressions  of  a  peculiar  character,  upon  nerves 
whicl/are  adapted  to  receive  them  alone. 

The  intensity  of  all  sensations  is  very  much  blunted  by  frequent 
repetition,  excepting  in  the  case  of  those  to  which  the  attention  is  par- 
ticularly directed ;  these,  so  far  from  losing  their  acuteness,  become 
much  more  cognizable  by  the  mind.  Hence  arises  the  educability  of 
the  special  senses. 

Although  there  are  some  stimuli  which  can  produce  sensory  impres- 
sions on  all  the  nerves  of  sensation,  it  will  be  found  that  those,  to 
which  any  one  organ  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  respond,  produce  little  or 
no  efliect  upon  the  rest.  Thus  Uie  ear  cannot  distinguish  luminous 
rays,  nor  the  eye  the  undulations  of  sound ;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
tbe  other  senses.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  no  nerve  of  special 
sensation  can^  by  any  possibility^  take  on  the  function  of  another. 
But  that  each  requires  its  own  peculiar  stimulus  to  caU  it  into  action, 
light  for  the  eye,  and  sound  for  the  ear,  dec. 

The  nerves  of  special  sensation  have  in  themselves  no  general  sen- 

dbility ;  they  may  be  pricked  or  torn  without  the  individual  sufiering 

any  pain ;  they  only  experience  or  give  rise  to  their  own  peculiar 

sensations.     All  the  general  sensibility  that  the  organs  of  the  senses 
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poAsess  b  derived  from  nerves  of  general  sensibility  distribnted  to 
them.  The  apedal  aenies  are  five  in  number,  viz. :  Touch,  Taste, 
Smellf  Hearingy  Seeing,  To  these  some  add  a  tixthj  the  mmcular 
aense,  or  that  by  whioh  the  will  can  produce,  check  or  regulate  the 
amount  of  contraction  in  the  voluntary  muscles ;  and  also  appreciate, 
by  certain  sensations  originating  in  the  muscles,  the  precise  degree  of 
contraction  in  each. 

The  (yrgaiu  of  the  special  senses  consist  of  two  parts,  a  physfeai 
and  a  vital  part.  The  physical  part  receives  and  modifies  the  impres- 
sion ;  the  vital  transmits  die  impression  to  the  brain.  The  different 
transparent  media  of  the  eye  contribute  its  physical  portion }  the  nerve 
is  the  vital  portion. 

SENSE  OF  TOUCH. 

Of  all  the  senses,  Touch  is  the  most  eztetasively  diffused  through- 
out the  animal  kingdom ;  it  is  the  simplest  and  most  rudimentary  of 
all  the  special  senses,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  exalted  form  of 
common  sensation,  firom  which  it  arises  by  imperceptible  gradations 
till  it  reaches  its  highest  development  in  some  particular  parts.  It  is 
also  the  earliest  called  into  operation,  and  the  least  compUcated  in  its 
impressions  and  mechanism. 

The  sense  of  touch  is  most  highly  developed  in  those  parts  that  are 
most  abundantly  supplied  with  sensory  nerves.  In  the  lips,  the  tip 
of  the  tongue,  and  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  last  joints  of  the  fingers, 
the  nerves  are  both  very  numerous  and  superficially  distributed,  and 
whilst  the  epidermic  layer  is  thinner,  there  is  at  the  same  time  a 
greater  degree  of  isolation  of  the  papillsB  of  the  skin  between  lines 
aud  furrows  of  the  epidermis.  The  number  of  these  lines  or  furrows 
is  commensurate  with  the  development  of  the  sense.  Even  in  man 
the  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  touch  varies  much  in  different  re^poDs 
of  the  body,  as  can  be  proved  by  observing  the  varying  distances  at 
wliich  the  two  points  of  a  pair  of  compasses  can  be  separately  recog- 
nised on  different  parts  of  the  surface ;  on  the  points  of  the  fingers 
they  can  both  be  recognised  at  a  distance  of  one-third  of  a  line,  while 
they  require  to  be  separated  thirty  lines  in  order  that  the  two  points 
may  be  recognised  over  the  spine. 

The  nerves  of  touch  are  the  same  as  those  of  general  sensation, 
viz. :  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  some  fibres  of  the 
fifth  and  eighth  cerebral  nerves.  They  are  distributed  to  the  tactile 
papilUe  of  the  skin,  small  elevations  enclosing  loops  of  blood-vessels 
and  branches  of  the  sensory  nerves,  (Fig.  204),  situated  on  the  exte- 
rior surface  of  the  cutis  vera.  The  papillae  are  covered  by  the  epi- 
dermis, which  protects  them  from  too  violent  impressions  of  external 
bodies  upon  them. 

In  the  sense  of  touch  the  body  to  be  examined  must  be  brought 
into  contact  with  the  sensory  surface.     The  only  exception  to  this  is 
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Papilla  of  the  palm,  the  cutl- 
ele  being  detached. 


in  regard  to  the  seose  of  temperature,  for 
which  there  would  seem  to  he  a  distinct  aet 
of  Derves. 

The  only  idea  oommuDicated  to  our 
miuda  hj  the  seuae  of  touch,  is  that  of  re- 
titiance.  By  the  Tarious  degrees  of  reaisi- 
anoe  which  the  8eDa(»7  surface  eucountersy 
we  ohtain  a  knowledge  of  the  hardness  or 
aofhiesB  ot  a  hodj.  When  the  sensory 
surface  and  the  suhstance  touched  are 
mored  upon  each  other,  we  obtain  a  notion  of  extension  or  space. 
At  the  same  time,  by  the  impressions  made  opon  the  tactile  surface, 
we  diseover  the  roughness  or  smoothness  of  the  substance.  The 
knowledge  of  form  and  toeighl  is  derived  by  the  additional  assist- 
ance of  the  muscular  sense. 

The  sense  of  touch  is  exceed- 
ingly educable,  as  is  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  blind,  who  can 
be  tauglit  to  read,  and  even 
distinguish  colours^  by  its 
agency. 

Impressions  made  upon  the 
organ  of  touch  continue  per- 
eeptible  for  some  time  after 
the  stimulus  has  been  re- 
moved ',  for  instance,  the  sting- 
ing of  a  smart  blow  does  not 
soon  subside,  and  the  simple 
contact  of  an  article  of  cloth- 
ing often  leaves  the  impression 
of  its  presence  after  it  has  been 
removed.  The  »uhjecttve  sen- 
Motion  pertaining  to  the  nerves 
of  this  sense  are  among  the 
best  known.  The  tingling  of 
a  limb  that  is  '^  asleep,"  which 
commonly  depends  on  pressure 
on  its  trunk,  may  also  result 
from  changes  in  the  centre; 
the  same  is  true  of  formication, 
heaty  chillinessi  itching^  and 
also  of  pain. 

BENSE   OF  TASTE. 


Upper  mirftce  of  tongue,  a.  One  of  the  drenm- 
Tallate  papillae;  6,  one  of  the  fungiform;  <2,  coni- 
cal papillae. 


In  the  sense  of  taste,  as  well 
as  in  touch,  the  substance  to 
be  examined  must  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  organ  of  the  sense, 
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which  organ  is  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  and  fauces.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  is  largely  supplied  with  papiliss  of 
various  forms,  which  are  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves  and  blood- 
vessels. The  papillae  are  of  three  varieties :  let  The  caJyciform  or 
circumvallate,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  in  a  Y-shaped  line, 
a  (Fig.  205),  the /ungi/ormf  on  the  sides  and  apex  h;  and  the  coni- 
cai,  or  filiform,  the  most  numerous,  and  most  abundant,  i«  the  central 
part,  d.  The  latter  are  supposed  to  be  concerned  rather  in  the  sense 
of  touch  than  of  taste.  When  these  papillae  are  called  inio  action  by 
the  contact  of  substancea  having  a  strong  savour,  they  become  torgid 
and  erect,  so  as  to  produce  a  decided  roughness  on  the  surface  of  Uie 
oi^an. 

There  is  no  special  nerve  of  taste ;  the  sense  seems  to  be  divided 
between  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  the  fifth.  The  impressions  made 
upon  the  front  of  the  tongue  are  conveyed  by  the  fifth ;  those  upon  the 
back  of  the  organ  by  the  elosso-pharyngeal.  The  first  ministers  also 
in  general  sensibility ;  the  Tatter  conveys  the  impressiona  that  produce 
nausea.  It  is  also  the  afferent  nerve  in  the  reflex  act  of  swallowing. 
The  ninth  pair  is  also  distributed  to  the  tongue,  but  it  is  a  motor  nerve, 
and  not  at  all  concerned  in  the  special  sense. 

A  necessary  condition  for  the  exercise  of  this  sense,  is  solubility  of 
the  substance  to  be  tasted ;  if  it  be  insoluble  it  merely  excites  the 
feeling  of  contact.  The  sapid  substance  should  also  be  moved  over 
the  surface  of  the  tongue;  by  this  means  the  taste  is  very  much 
heightoned.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  strong  analogy  between  touch 
and  taste.  Taste  may  also  be  produced  by  mechanical  irritation  or 
chemical  excitation  of  its  nerves.  A  smart  blow  of  the  finger,  or 
galvanism,  will  often  excite  a  taste,  sometimes  acid,  at  others  alkaline. 
A  large  part  of  the  impression  made  by  sapid  substances  is  received 
through  the  sense  of  smell,  as  may  easily  be  proved  by  attempting  to 
taste  any  substance  while  holding  the  nose.  In  inflammation  of  the 
Schneiderian  membrane  too,  we  lose  the  power  of  appreciating  the 
flavour  of  bodies  through  the  impairment  of  the  sense  of  smell. 

Taste  is  an  educable  sense,  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  spirit-tasters, 
but  it  is  not  considered  an  intellectual  one.  Its  sxdjective  phenomena 
are  not  so  strongly  marked  as  in  some  of  the  other  senses,  and  yet  we 
are  constantly  experiencing  pleasant  or  unpleasant  tastes  without  any 
apparent  cause.  Mageudie  states  that  dogs,  into  whose  veins  he  had 
njected  milk,  licked  their  lips  as  though  they  tasted  it. 

The  sense  of  taste  is  designed  to  guide  us  in  our  search  for  food ;  it 
is  therefore  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  digestive  apparatus.  Impres- 
sions of  taste  remain  longer  than  those  of  other  senses;  but  the  after- 
taste itself  is  not  always  the  same  as  the  original. 

Cold  air  deadens  the  sense  of  taste,  precisely  as  it  is  known  to  do 
ID  the  sense  of  touch. 
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SENSE   OF   SMELL,   OR   OLFACTION. 

This  sense  is  designed  to  acquaint  ns  with  the  odorous  qualities  of 
partides  suspended  or  dissolved  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  seated  in 
the  mucous  memhrane  of  the  nose,  and  at  the  eommencemenE  of  the 
resfHjratory  passages,  that  it  may  protect  them  again8t  the  entrance  of 
deleterious  matters.  Its  principal  use,  however,  is  to  second  the  im* 
pressions  of  taste  in  conveying  intelligence  of  the  properties  of  food. 

The  organ  of  the  sense  of  smell  has  no  capacity  of  movement  in 
relation  to  its  ordinary  stimuli ;  the  odorous  particles  are  brought  into 
contact  with  it  in  the  act  of  inspiration.  These  particles  are  so  small  as 
to  elude  detection  by  the  most  delicate  experiments.  The  whole  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  nose  is  not  endowed  with  the  sense  of  smell  y  it 
seems  to  be  limited  to  that  portion  expanded  over  the  superior  and 
part  of  the  middle  fpoTtgy  hones.  This  region  is  therefore  called  the 
olfactory  region.  It  is  to  this  portion  only  that  the  olfactory  nerve  is 
distributed.  The  other  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  supplied 
with  branches  of  the  Jifth  pair ,  from  which  they  obtain  their  general 
sensibility.  These  branches  are  derived  from  the  ophthalmic  and  supe- 
rior  maxillary  divisions.  When  the  fifth  nerve  is  diseased,  irritating 
substances  may  be  introduced  into  the  nose  without  discomfort  to  the 
patient.  Section  of  the  fifth  pair  also  arrests  the  secretion  from  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  in  that  way  diminishes  the  acuteness  of 
smell.  This  nerve  is  the  afferent  or  excitor  nerve  in  the  reflex  act  of 
aneezing. 

The  organ  of  smell  is  seated  high  up  in  the  nose,  not  only  to  pro- 
tect it  from  mechanical  injury,  but  that  it  may  be  screened  from  the 
eontaot  of  air  either  too  cold  or  too  dry.  The  convoluted  arrangement 
of  the  turbinated  bones,  with  their  expansion  of  mucous  membrane, 
effects  this.  These  parts  break  the  force  of  the  current  of  air,  warm 
it,  and  impart  that  degree  of  moisture  which  is  best  calculated  to  aid 
the  solution  of  the  odorous  particles  on  the  sentient  surface  to  which 
they  are  to  be  applied. 

The  olfactory  nerve  passes  down  from  the  olfactory  bulb  or  ganglion 
through  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  is  distributed 
in  minute  threads  having  a  plexiform  arrangement  (Fig.  206).  Their 
ultimate  distribution  is  probably  in  loops. 

The  conditions  requisite  for  the  exercise  of  the  sense  of  smell  are, 
in  addition  to  the  integrity  of  the  nervous  apparatus,  a  healthy  con- 
dition of  the  mucous  membrane.  If  it  be  dry,  or  in  a  raw,  irritnble 
state,  with  a  wateiy  discharge,  the  sense  is  lost  or  impaired.  This 
is  fiimiHarly  seen  in  a  cold  in  the  head.  The  substance  to  be  smelt 
must  also  be  soluble;  insoluble  substances  cannot  be  perceived  by  this 
sense.  When  we  wish  to  examine  any  substance  closely,  it  is  drawn 
up  into  the  nose  with  some  force,  in  order  that  the  odorous  particles 
may  reach  the  olfactory  region. 

The  sense  of  smelly  although  not  an  intellectual  sense,  is  susceptible 
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Fig.  206. 


c  Olfltftory  proeem.  b.  Ol&etorj  hdlh,  e.  Fifth  nenre  within  th«  enmiim.  d  Tl«  nip»> 
Hor  maxillary  diTision.  ana^tomofling  with  the  olfiictory  fllamenta.  and  with  «.  brandM*  of  th« 
I^mI  divinion  of  the  ophthalmic  nerre.  o.  Posterior  palatine  twigs  from  Meckel's  ganglkm, 
•■M>l7iBg  the  soft  and  hard  palate. 

The  cut  represents  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  Ibssa,  with  the  three  aponor  bones  and 


of  caltivatioD ;  by  it  individaals  are  oflen  capable  of  reoognisiDg 
others,  and  even,  as  in  one  instance,  to  discover  their  own  clothes 
i^ong  many  others. 

Subjective  phenomena  sometimes  occur  in  this  sense,  arising,  as  in 
the  others,  from  irritation  by  an  internal  cause.  Disease  of  the  oiho- 
tory  bulb,  or  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  has  been  known  to  pro- 
duce them.  Miiller  relates  the  case  of  a  man,  who  ever  after  a  fall 
f^om  his  horse,  believed  that  he  smelt  a  bad  odour.  Whether  sub- 
gtances  introduced  into  the  circulation  would  excite  the  olfactory 
perve  to  the  perception  of  the  odour,  has  not  been  ascertained  experi- 
mentally. 

The  cavities  that  communicate  with  the  nasal  passages  have  no  oon- 
pexion  with  the  sense  of  smell. 

HEARING,   OR  AUDITION. 

By  the  sense  of  hearing  the  mind  takes  cognizance  of  the  condition 
of  the  auditory  nerve  produced  by  those  oscillations  of  elastic  matter 
^ich  give  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  sound.  The  communication  of 
tliese  oscillations  to  the  ear  may  take  place  through  the  air,  or  through 
the  intervention  of  some  solid  conductor,  brought  into  immediate  eon- 
— i^^  «rith  the  organ  of  hearing.  The  following  account  of  the 
ndensed  from  the  eighteenth  cha^^r  of  Todd  and  Bow- 
olo^ical  Anatomy.     The  essential  part  of  the  organ  of 
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heariog  is  a  sac,  containing  fluid,  upon  which  the  nerve  of  hearing  is 
freely  distributed;  this  sac  being  in  connexion  with  the  cranial 
parietes.  This  is  represented  in  the  human  subject  by  that  small 
cavity  excavated  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  called 
the  vettibule.  This,  and  three  semicircular  canals,  with  a  spirally- 
disposed  canal,  divided  by  a  partition,  constituting  the  cochlea^  form 
the  labyrinih.  External  to  this,  and  situate  between  the  squamous 
and  ptrooa  portions  of  the  temporal  bone,  is  a  cavity,  the  tympanum, 
which  in  front  fiirUier  communicates  very  freely  with  the  cavity  of 
the  throat  through  an  open  canal,  the  Eustachian  tube,  whereby  aii 
bas  free  access  into  the  tympanum.  This  cavity  is  closed  on  the  out- 
side by  the  memhrana  tympani,  which  extends  over  its  external  ori- 
fice as  a  drum.  A  small  chain  of  bones  extends  from  this  membrane 
to  another  in  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum  (the  membrane  of  the 
foramen  ovale).  These  are  the  ossicles  of  the  ear.  These  small  bones 
are  articulated  by  moveable  joints,  and  are  moved  by  small  muscles, 
which  are  thua  enabled  to  reguUte  the  tension  8f  the  memhrana  tym- 
panl,  as  well  as  of  the  membrane  of  the  vestibule.  Externally  is  an 
apparatus  for  collecting  sounds  and  conducting  them  to  .the  tympanum, 
oaUed  the  external  ear,  comprising  the  free  expanded  part,  the  duri- 
de,  and  the  auditory  canal,  or  meatus  extemus,     (Fig.  207.) 


Fig.  207. 


1.  PiiTflioii.  2.  Maatifi  extornuR.  8.  Membrana  tympfttii.  4,  6,  6.  Chain  of  boDM.  T.'Oaritj 
of  tymiwDam.  8.  KovUebian  tube.  9.  Meatas  internuB.  10.  VeiUbol*.  11.  Samidrcular 
cwftla.    la  Ooehl«a.    13.  StapwUuB  mujdo. 
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The  auditory  nerve  is  \\ie  portio  moUu  of  the  seventh  pair,  which 
is  distributed  to  the  vestibule,  cochlea,  and  semicircular  canals.  Its 
mode  of  termination  is  unsettled.  It  will  be  seen  from  thb  descrip- 
tion of  the  auditory  apparatus  that  it  is  divided  into  three  parts.  1st. 
External  ear;  2d.  The  middle  ear^  or  tympanum;  3d.  The  internal 
ear. 

Sounds  may  be  propagated  in  three  ways :  by  redprocation ;  hj 
resonance;  and  by  conduction.  Vibrations  of  reciprocation  are  ex- 
cited in  a  sounding  body  when  it  is  capable  of  yielding  a  musical  tone 
of  definite  pitch,  and  another  body  o/  the  same  pitch  is  made  to  sound 
near  it  Thus,  if  two  strings  of  equal  tension  be  placed  side  by  side, 
and  one  be  thrown  into  vibrations,  the  other,  although  untouched, 
will  be  thrown  into  corresponding  vibrations.  The  same  is  true  of 
membranes  as  of  strings.  If  a  membrane  and  a  string  both  capable 
of  yielding  the  same  note,  be  placed  side  by  side,  and  one  be  thrown 
into  vibrations,  the  other  will  reciprocate.  But  no  membrane  or  string 
will  reciprocate  any  tone  that  is  lower  than  its  ovrn  fundamental  notCj 
by  which  is  meant,  the  lowest  note  which  it  will  yield  when  the  whole 
of  it  is  in  vibration  together. 

Tibrations  of  resonance  occur  when  a  sounding  body,  as  a  tuning- 
fork,  is  placed  in  connexion  with  any  other,  of  which  one  or  more 
parts  may  be  thrown  into  reciprocal  vibrations,  even  although  the  tone 
of  the  whole  be  different,  or  it  be  not  capable  of  producing  a  definite 
tone  at  all.  If  a  tuning-fork,  whilst  vibrating,  be  placed  in  contact 
with  a  sounding-board,  the  board  will  divide  itself  into  a  number  of 
parts,  each  of  which  will  reciprocate  the  original  sound  so  as  greatly 
to  increase  its  intensity. 

Vibrations  of  conduction  are  the  only  ones  by  which  sounds  can  be 
said  to  be  propagated.  If  the  ear  be  placed  at  one  extremity  of  a 
long  board,  and  the  other  be  lightly  struck,  the  sound  will  be  con- 
ducted to  the  ear  along  the  whole  length  of  the  board.  AH  media 
are  capable  of  conducting  sound,  a  vacuum  being  the  only  space 
through  which  it  will  not  pass.  Solids  are  better  conductors  than 
fluids,  and  fluids  than  gases.  The  greatest  diminution  in  the  inten- 
sity of  sound  is  usually  perceived,  when  a  change  takes  place  in  the 
medium  from  which  it  is  propagated,  especially  from  the  aeriform  to 
the  liquid. 

The  object  of  the  external  ear  is  to  receive  sonorous  vibrations,  con- 
centrate and  conduct  them  inwards.  The  various  elevations  and  de- 
pressions of  the  external  ear  adapt  it  peculiarly  to  catch  the  sonorous 
waves  arising  from  opposite  quarters.  The  auditory  canal — meatus 
extemus  —  receives  the  sonorous  pulses  immediately,  and  conducts 
them  to  the  membrana  fympani.  The  sound  is  at  the  same  time 
strengthened  by  reflection  from  the  walls  of  the  meatus,  and  the  reso- 
nance of  the  mass  which  it  incloses;  the  walls  of  the  passage,  more- 
Dver;  are  solid  conductors  of  sound. 

The  use  of  the  membrana  fympani  b  to  receive  the  sonorous  un- 
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dulations  in  sucb  a  manner  as  to  be  thrown  into  reciprocal  vibration^ 
'wbich  is  to  be  communicated  to  tbe  chain  of  bones.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, reciprocate  any  sounds  that  arc  lower  than  its  own  fundamental 
note ;  hence,  if  it  be  unduly  tense  from  any  cause,  tbe  individaal  will 
be  deaf  to  low  sounds.  In  its  natural  condition  it  is  rather  lax  than 
tense ;  by  this  means  it  can  reciprocate  a  greater  variety  of  sounds. 
The  integrity  of  this  membrane  does  not  seem  to  be  essential  to  hear- 
ing, since  it  may  be  perforated,  or  destroyed,  without  the  loss  of  the 
sense. 

The  chain  ofh(me$  is  intended  to  conduct  the  sonorous  undulations 
across  the  tympanum  to  the  internal  ear.  The  temor  tympani  muscle 
which  is  inserted  into  the  handle  of  the  malleus  has  a  protective 
agency  over  the  organ  of  hearing,  analogous  to  that  of  the  iris.  When 
this  muscle  contracts  it  draws  in  the  handle  of  the  malleus  and  renders 
the  membrana  tympani  tense,  and  thus  takes  away  from  it  the  power 
of  reciprocating  low  sounds.  It  is  also  capable  of  being  excited  to 
reflex  action  by  hvd  sounds,  and  thus  putting  the  membrane  into  such 
a  state  of  tension  as  not  to  reciprocate  them.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
fairly  compared  to  the  iris,  which  contracts  ever  the  more  powerfully 
the  stronger  the  light  that  impinges  upon  it. 

The  tympanum  isolates  the  chain  of  bones  and  allows  free  vibra^ 
tion  to  the  membrane  at  either  end  of  it.  Moreover  the  air  which  it 
contains  reverberates,  and  the  walls  and  neighbouring  spaces  and  cells 
reflect  sonorous  pulses,  which  thus  fall  strengthened  upon  the  walls 
of  the  labyrinth,  and  particularly  upon  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra 
ovalis  and  fenestra  rotunda.  The  principal  use  of  the  Eustachian 
tube  seems  to  be,  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  between  the  air  of  tho 
tympanum  and  the  external  air,  so  as  to  prevent  undue  tension  of  the 
membrana  tympani.  It  also  serves  to  conduct  away  tbe  secretions  of 
the  middle  ear,  which  it  discbarges  into  the  cavity  of  the  throat  by 
means  of  cilise  vibrating  upon  its  surface. 

In  regard  to  the  uses  of  the  different  parts  of  the  labyrinth  nothing 
certain  is  known.  The  semicircular  canals  are  supposed  to  arrest 
sonorous  undulations  after  they  have  impressed  the  auditory  nerve, 
the  waves  being  transmitted  through  the  ampullae  of  each  canal  and 
meeting  at  their  place  of  junction.  In  this  respect,  their  function  is 
analogous  to  that  of  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  which  absorbs  the 
rays  of  light  after  they  have  impinged  upon  tbe  retina,  and  thus  pro- 
vents  that  delicate  expansion  from  being  unduly  excited.  Tbe  cx)c1dea, 
is  thought  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  pitch  of  notes,  an  idea  which 
seems  to  derive  confirmation  from  the  corresponding  development 
of  this  portion  in  animals;  its  function,  however,  is  tbe  same  as  that 
of  the  semicircular  canals.  The  vestibuUy  from  its  uniform  presence, 
may  be  considered  as  the  essential  part  of  the  organ  of  hearing. 

The  chain  of  bones,  it  was  said,  connects  the  external  and  interna] 
ear.  The  base  of  tho  stapes  is  attached  to  the  membrane  filling  up 
29 
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the  fenestra  ovalis.  Immediately  beneath  this  is  a  circalar  opening, 
called  the  foramen  rotundum,  which  also  is  filled  up  with  a  mem- 
brane, and  is  capable  of  receiving  reciprocal  vibrations  from  the  air 
of  the  middle  ear,  and  transmitting  them  to  the  internal  ear. 

The  vestibule  and  semictrcular  canah  have  lying  within  them  a 
membranous  labyrinth,  having  the  same  general  shape  as  the  cavities 
in  which  it  lies,  only  smaller.  Between  it  and  the  walls  of  the  bony 
labyrinth  lies  the  fluid  called  the  perilymph,  and  within  St  is  contained 
the  endolymphy  and  some  small  calcareous  particles  called  otolithes  or 
ear-stones.  The  use  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  is  probably  to  afford 
a  more  extended  surface  for  the  expansion  of  the  auditory  nerve.  The 
otolithe$y  by  being  thrown  into  vibration^  probably  increase  the  impres- 
sion upon  the  nerve. 

The  sonorous  waves  reach  the  labjrrinth  from  the  membrana  tym- 
pani  in  three  distinct  ways.  1st.  A  portion  of  the  vibrations  reflected 
from  the  walls  of  the  tympanum  reaches  the  external  wall  of  the  ves- 
tibule immediately,  this  being  at  the  same  time  the  internal  wall  of 
the  tympanum.  2d.  Other  vibrations  are  thrown  directly  upon  the 
fenestra  rotunda,  and  in  this  way  reach  the  cochlea.  3d.  A  third  set 
of  vibrations  travel  along  the  chain  of  bones  immediately  from  the 
membrana  tympani  to  the  labyrinth.  This  is  the  most  powerful  of 
any.  The  fluid  of  the  labyrinth  may  also  be  thrown  into  vibration^ 
by  undulations  transmitted  through  the  bones  of  the  head. 

A  single  impube  communicated  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  suffi- 
cient to  excite  the  momentary  sensation  of  sound,  but  a  number  of  them 
in  rapid  succession  is  essential  to  the  production  of  a  musical  tone. 
The  acuteness  or  dipth  of  the  tone  depends  upon  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  impulses  succeed  each  other. 

The  acuteness  of  hearing  varies  very  much  in  different  individuals, 
and  its  power  may  be  very  much  increased  by  practice.  A  part  of  this 
increase  is  due  to  the  greater  attention  which  its  fainter  indications 
receive ;  a  part  also  to  the  increased  use  of  the  organ.  A  want  of 
musical  ear  is  an  encephalic  defect,  and  not  a  deficiency  of  the  organ. 

The  power  of  appreciating  the  direction  of  sounds  is  for  the  most 
part  acquired  by  habit.  In  some  instances  we  are  assisted  by  the 
relative  intensity  of  the  sensations  communicated  to  the  two  ears 
respectively.  The  idea  of  distance  is  another  acquired  perception 
depending  principally  upon  the  loudness  or  faintness  of  the  sound. 

The  sensation  of  sound  .often  lasts  longer  than  the  exciting  cause 
of  it.  It  is  upon  this  circumstance  that  the  continuity  of  a  musical 
tone  depends ;  a  fresh  impulse  succeeding  before  the  impression  of  the 
first  has  disappeared. 

The  subjective  phenomena  of  hearing  generally  result  from  some 
affection  of  the  brain,  or  that  part  of  it  in  which  the  auditory  nerve  is 
implanted.  Hinging  sounds,  or  buzzing  in  the  ears,  are  the  most 
common,  and  are  indicative  of  either  redundancy  or  deficiency  of 
blood  in  the  brain.  They  may  also  be  caused  by  some  disturlMinoe 
of  the  local  nutrition  of  the  brain. 
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SENSE  OF  VISION. 

By  the  sense  of  mghi,  we  become  aoquainted  with  the  existenoe 
of  lighi;  and  by  the  medinm  of  that  agent,  we  take  oogDicanoe  of  the 
form,  sise,  oolonr,  position,  Ac.,  of  bodies  that  transmit  or  reflect  it. 
A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  light  and  optics,  is  essential  to  an  nnder- 
ataoding  of  the  fbnctions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  organ  of  yiaion } 
for  these  the  student  is  referred  to  works  on  natural  phiJoBophy. 

Id  the  globe  of  the  eye  we  recognise,  as  the  most  essential  parts, 
the  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  called  the  retina;  and  in  front  of  this 
the  tratupareni  refracting  tnediOf  which  transmit  the  light  so  as  to 
bring  it  to  a  focus  upon  the  nervous  expansion.  The  optic  nerve  at 
its  entrance  into  the  eye  splits  up  into  numerous  fibrils,  which  spread 
themselves  out,  and  inosculate  freely  with  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a 
net-like  plexus.  This  plexus  comes  into  relation  with  numerous 
vessels  and  a  layer  of  ganglionic  cells,  like  those  in  the  cortical  part 
of  the  brain.  This  layer  of  cells  constitutes  the  internal  layer  of  the 
true  retina. 

In  order  to  protect  the  retina,  the  slightest  change  in  whose  form 
would  be  attended  with  injury  to  its  function,  the  whole  is  enveloped 
in  a  dense  tissue  called  the  sderoticy  which  is  opaque,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  its  front,  where  it  becomes  modified  to  allow  the  light  to 
enter,  and  is  called  the  cornea.  Between  the  sclerotica  and  the  retina 
is  a  layer  of  dark  pigment  contained  in  a  delicate  membrane  called 
the  ckoraidf  the  use  of  which  is  to  absorb  the  ravs  of  light  after  they 
have  made  their  impression  upon  the  retina.  In  the  albino  it  is  en- 
tirely wanting,  and  in  others  it  becomes  gradually  lighter  in  colour  as 
they  advance  in  life,  so  as  to  increase  the  stimulus  applied  to  the 
retina,  by  reflecting  the  rajs  again  Arpm  one  part  of  its  surface  to 
another.  In  front  of  the  retina  are  the  trantparent  media.  These 
are  the  viireou$  Aiimotir,  the  cryttaUine  lens,  and  the  aqueous  humour. 
The  vitreous  humour  lies  immediately  within  the  cup  formed  by  the 
retina,  and  seems  destined  to  give  it  the  necessary  support  inside, 
which  the  sclerotic  gives  outside.  In  the  anterior  part  of  the  vitreous 
humour  is  imbedded  the  cryUaUine  Ien$,  which  comes  nearly  up  to  the 
cornea  in  front,  leaving  a  small  cavity,  however,  which  contains  the 
aqueous  humour.  Across  this  cavity,  and  dividing  it  into  an  anterior 
and  posterior  ehamher^  hangs  a  vertical  curtain-like  process  of  the  cho- 
roid, called  the  iris.  This  is  perforated  in  its  centre  by  a  circulai 
aperture  called  the  pupil,  which  is  capable' of  being  enlarged  or  dimin- 
ished; a  condition  permitted  by  the  fluidity  of  the  aqueous  humour.* 
The  contraction  of  the  pupil  under  the  stimulus  of  light,  seems  to  be 
effected  by  a  tiphincter  muscle  surrounding  the  orifice  of  the  pupil,  and 
put  in  action  oy  the  third  pair  of  nerves.  This  seems  to  be  a  pure 
reflex  action,  in  which  the  optic  nerve  is  the  afferentj  and  the  third 

'  Todd  and  Bowman. 
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)>air  the  efferent.  The  stimnlus  is  the  presence  of  light.  When  the 
optic  nerve  is  divided,  the  fifth  pair  may  in  some  desree  convey  the 
requisite  stimulus.  The  dilatation  of  the  pupil  prohably  results  from 
the  elasticity  of  the  tissue  of  the  iris  after  the  muscular  contraction 
has  ceased.  The  iris  prevents  the  ingress  of  too  much  light,  and  also 
shuts  off  the  rays  of  light  from  &lling  on  the  circumference  of  the 
lens.  The  transparent  media  so  refract  and  modify  the  rays  of  light, 
as  to  overcome  both  tpherical  and  chromatic  aberration,  and  bring 
them  to  a  perfect  focus  upon  the  retina. 

Fig.  208. 


Fig.  209. 


Longitudinal  flection  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  1.  Sderotia  2.  Oornea.  8.  Choroid  connected 
anteriorly  with  (4)  ciliary  ligament;  and  (6)  ciliary  prooesief.  6.  Iri«.  7.  Pupil.  8.  Retina. 
f«.  Canal  of  Petit.  10.  Anterior  chamber,  containing  aqneona  hamonr.  11.  Posterior  dMm* 
ber.  12.  Crystalline  lena.  13.  Vitreooa  humour.  14.  Neurilemma  of  the  optic  nerre.  16w 
Central  artery  of  retina. 

The  second  pair  of  nerves  is  devoted  to  the  sense  of  sight,  and  is 
hence  called  optic.     The  greater  part  of  their  roots  may  be  traced  to 

the  tubercula  quadrige- 
mina,  which  are  regarded  as 
the  optic  ganglia;  from 
these  they  run  forwards 
along  the  base  of  the  brain, 
and  unite  in  front  of  tbe 
tuber  cinereum  and  mam- 
miliary  bodies,  forming  an 
intimate  junction  called  the 
chiasm.  From  this  point 
they  diverge,  and  enter  tbe 
orbits  through  the  optic 
foramina.  Part  of  the  fibres 
of  each  nerve  pass  to  the 
opposite  eye,  part  are  commissural,  and  the  remainder  pass  to  the  eye 
of  the  same  side.     (Fig.  209). 


Course  of  flhrefl  In  the  chfani;.  a.  Anterior  flbrea, 
aommlMural  between  the  two  rettnn.  p.  Posterior 
fibres,  commissural  between  the  thalami.  a^j/.  Viar 
gram  of  the  preceding. 
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Th«  eye  has  six  muscles,  four  straight,  the  recti;  and  two  oblique, 
the  obUqwi,  The  first  are  supplied  bj  the  third  pair  of  nerves,  except 
the  reetus  extemus,  which  has  the  sixth.  Of  the  latter,  the  superior 
oblique  reoetves  the  fourth  pair;  the  inferior,  a  branch  of  the  third. 
When  the  recti  act  together,  they  fix  the  eyeball ;  when  singly,  they 
turn  it  towards  their  respective  sides.  The  Migue  antagonise  the 
iieeti,  and  in  addition,  when  aoting  toffother,  draw  the  globe  inwards, 
and  converge  the  axes  of  the  eye.  The  superior  oblique  turns  the 
eye  downwards  and  inwards,  and  i^^  inferior  oblique  upwards  and 
inwards.  There  is^  however,  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  their 
functions. 

The  adaptation  of  the  eye  to  distances,  by  which  a  perfectly  dis- 
tinct image  is  perceived,  whether  the  object  be  liir  or  near,  is  a  phe- 
nomenon as  yet  not  explained.  By  some  it  is  thought  to  be  entirely 
educational  \  by  others  it  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  a  varying  length 
of  the  focal  distances,  produced  either  by  altering  the  shape  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  so  as  to  diminish  or  increase  its  convexity,  or  by 
altering  the  position  of  the  lens  by  muscular  agency.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  remark,  that  the  adjusting  power  of  the  eye  is  lost  or  greatly 
impaired  by  the  extraction  of  the  lens,  or  by  paralysing  the  ciliary 
and  iridial  muscles  by  belladonna.  According  to  Dr.  Clay  Wallace, 
the  ciliaiy  muscle  advances  the  lens,  by  compressing  the  veins,  and 
thus  causing  an  erection,  or  lengthening  of  the  ciliary  processes. 
The  contraction  of  the  iris,  which  takes  place  when  the  eyes  converge, 
is  supposed  to  depend  on  the  third  pair,  which  is  distributed  to  it  and 
the  internal  recti. 

The  forms  of  imperfect  vision,  known  as  myopia  and  predtyopia, 
are  to  be  attributed  entirely  to  defects  in  the  optical  adaptation  of  the 
eye.  In  myopia,  or  near-n^htedneuy  the  refractive  power  of  the  eye 
is  too  great,  and  the  rays  of  light  are  brought  to  a  focus  before  reach- 
ing the  retina.  This  defect  is  to  be  corrected  by  a  double  concave 
lens  which  shall  ditperte  the  rays,  and  thus  overcome  the  too  great 
convergence.  Tjcl  praibyopia,  or  far'tighledneUy  there  is  the  opposite 
defect,  there  is  not  sufficient  refracting  power,  and  the  rays  reach  a 
focus  behind  the  retina.  This  defect  is  to  be  obviated  by  convex 
lenses,  which  increase  the  refracting  power  of  the  eye.  Myopia, 
which  commonly  occurs  in  young  persons,  is  not  always  corrected  by 
age.  The  presbyopic  eye  is  always  present  after  the  operatbn  for 
cataract. 

It  is  known  that  the  rays  of  light  from  the  opposite  points  of  a 
luminous  object,  by  reason  of  the  changes  they  undergo  through  the 
successive  refractions  which  they  experience,  cross  one  another,  and 
thus  the  image  on  the  retina  appears  inverted.  The  question  then 
arises,  how  do  we  see  objects  erecty  with  an  inverted  image  on  the 
retina?  Yolkmann  has  shown,  that  Sir  D.  Brewster's  law  of  visible 
direction,  which  affirmed  that  every  object  is  seen  in  the  direction  of 
a  perpendicular  to  that  point  of  the  retina  on  which  the  image  is 
29* 
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formed,  and  that  as  all  these  perpeDdiculars  meet  in  the  centre  of  th<« 
eye,  the  line  of  direction  is  identical  with  the  prolonged  radius  of  the 
sphere,  is  not  optically  correct.  Some  of  these  lines  cross  each  other 
at  a  point  behind,  and  some  before  the  lens^  and  they  thns  fall  on  the 
retina  at  such  different  angles,  that  no  genera]  law  can  be  laid  down 
respecting  them.  The  notion  of  erectness,  which  we  form  by  the 
combined  use  of  our  eyes  and  hands,  is  really  the  result  of  intuitive 
perception. 

Single  vidon  vfWi  tioo  eyes,  is  explained  by  the  iaet  that  the  rays  of 
lieht  proceeding  from  a  luminous  object  fall  upon  parts  of  the  retina 
which  are  acoMomed  to  act  together.  It  is  not  necessary  that  these 
points  should  be  equidistant  from  the  optic  nerve,  as  is  evident  in  stra- 
bismus. Double  vision  almost  always  follows  the  operation  for  its 
cure,  till  the  parts  become  accustomed  to  act  together. 

The  vanishing  of  images  that  fall  on  particuur  parts  of  the  retina, 
as  shown  in  Marriotte's  experiments,  is  due  to  the  foot  that  the  ravs 
fall  directly  upon  the  centre  of  the  optic  nerve,  at  the  point  where  the 
middle  artery  of  the  retina  passes  in ;  and  as  this  has  no  special  sen- 
sibility, no  impression,  of  course,  is  conveyed  to  the  brain. 

By  the  association  of  visual  and  tactual  sensations,  we  obtain  know* 
ledge  of  various  properties  of  bodies,  such  as  smoothness  and  rough- 
ness, form,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  of  distance.  In  the  latter  both 
eyes  seem  to  be  required.  The  distinctness  of  outline  also  assists  us  in 
the  estimate  of  distances,  haziness  of  outline  beine  generally  associated 
with  distance.  K  we  know  the  real  size  of  an  object,  we  often  judge 
of  its  distance  by  its  apparent  size. 

Impressions  made  upon  the  retina  continue  for  some  time  after  the 
removal  of  the  stimulus.  It  is  this  which  causes  the  appearance  of  a 
circle  of  light  when  an  ignited  point  is  rapidly  moved  in  a  circle.  It 
also  accounts  for  the  optical  delusion  in  the  toy  known  as  the  thau- 
matrope. 

The  phenomena  of  accidental  colours  is  thus  explained.  When  the 
eye  is  steadily  fixed  for  a  length  of  time  upon  one  particular  colour, 
as  for  instance,  upon  a  red  wafer,  the  retina  becomes  &tigued,  and 
loses  its  impressibility  to  that  colour ;  if  now  the  eye  be  turned  to  a 
white  ground,  a  spot  having  a  different  colour  will  be  seen ;  this  will 
be  made  up  of  all  the  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum,  minus  the  red,  and 
the  resulting  one  colour  is  called  the  complementary  or  accidental 
colour.  In  this  case  it  will  be  bluish-green.  The  laws  of  harmonious 
colouring  in  painting,  are  founded  upon  the  combination  of  comple- 
mentary colours. 

The  subjective  phenomena  of  vision  are  familiar  to  all.  Examples 
are  seen  in  the  flashes  of  light  before  the  eyes  in  congestion  of  the 
brain;  and  that  also  result  from  blows  that  jar  the  optic  nerve  or 
ganglia. 

The  mal-appreoiation  of  colours,  like  the  deficient  musical  ear,  is 
rather  an  encephalic  defect,  than  in  any  way  connected  with  the  visual 
organ  itself 
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THE  ENCEPHALIC  NERVES. 

The  only  encephalic  nerves  whose  iiinctions  have  not  been  alluded 
to,  are  the  fifth. ;  porito  dura  of  the  seventh;  and  the  etgJiih  pairs, 
The  fifth  and  eighth  pairs  combine  the  functions  of  sensitive  and  motor 
nerves.     The  portio  dura  is  entirely  motor. 

The  fifth  pair  presents  a  remarkable   resemblance  to  the  spina 
nerves  in  its  mode  of  origin.     It 
arises  by  two  roots,  a  larger  and  a  Fig.  «.  0. 

smaller;  the  larger  is  involved  in 
ganglion,  and  the  two  are  quite 
distinct  until  after  the  formation 
of  the  ganglion.  The  trunk  of 
the  nerve  separates  into  three 
branches,  the  opthalmic^  the  supe- 
rior maxillary f  and  the  inferior 
maxillary.  The  first  two  consist  K 
exclusively  of  fibres  derived  from 
the  posterior  or  larger  root  and 
ganglion;  the  third  is  composed 
of  fibres  from  both  roots :  it  is  the 
only  portion  that  is  strictly  com- 
pound (Fie.  210, 

The  ophthalmic  and  superior 
maxillary  being  composed  of  fibres 
from  the  posterior  root,  are  ezclu- 
sivelv  sensitive.  The  inferior 
maxillary  is  both  motor  and  sen- 
skive.  The  opthalmic  and  supe- 
rior maxillary  are  distributed  en- 
tirely to  sentient  surfaces;  divi- 
sion of  them,  therefore,  destrovs 
the  sensibility  of  those  parts,  with- 
out impairing  the  muscular  action. 
The  inferior  maxillary  sends  some  branches  and  motor  filaments  to 
the  muscles  of  mastication ;  the  others  go  to  the  integuments  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  face,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
tongue,  which  they  supply  with  general  sensibility.  Division  of  these 
last  destroys  the  general  sensibility  in  the  parts  to  which  they  are 
distributed,  and  also  puts  a  stop  to  the  movements  of  mastication. 
Painful  affections  of  tne  face  (neuralgia)  have  their  seat  in  the  sensi- 
tive branches  of  this  nerve. 

The  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair  is  the  general  motor  nerve  to 
the  face,  TFis.  211.)  The  muscles  supplied  by  it  are  chiefly  those 
upon  which  the  aspect  of  the  countenance  and  the  balance  of  the  fea- 
tures depend.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  nerve  of  earpression.  The 
acts  of  clofiing  th«  eyelids  and  frowning  depend  on  this  nerve.     Sub- 


A  Tiew  of  the  distrlbntkm  of  the  Sftb  pair. 
&  Vint  braneh  of  the  fifth  pair  or  ophth«l> 
mio.  7.  Second  hmnch  or  snperior  maxIUarj. 
S.  Third  branch  or  intelor  branch.  Vor  otbei 
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DifltrltratSoii  of  the  IMsl  nerre.    1.  Fadal  oerYe  etoapfog 
from  lijlo-mafltokl  fimoieii.    for  rsfiwenoes,  see  Aluitomj. 


Fig.  211.  sequeDdy  to    its    en- 

trance into  the  canal 
from  which  it  emerges, 
it  receives  sensory  fila- 
ments from  the  fifth, 
and  some  cervical 
nerves,  which  oaose  ir- 
ritation of  its  several 
branches  to  produce 
pain.  Section  of  the 
nerve,  at  its  point  of 
emergence  from  the 
stylo-mastoid  foramen, 
is  followed  by  paralysis 
of  the  muscles  of  the 
£ioe  and  eyelids. 

It  was  formerly 
thought  to  be  the  seat 
of  neuralgia,  and  was 
upon  several  occasions 
cut.  The  only  result 
was  paralym  of  thai 
side  of  the  fcLce,  totai 
hu  of  control  over  the  features^  of  the  power  of  frowning,  and  of 
dozing  the  ^^ids.  The  portio  dura  is  also  the  channel  of  the  reflex 
movements  concerned  in  respiration,  but  it  is  not  at  all  concerned  in 
mastication. 

The  eighth  pair  of  nerves  is  made  up  of  three  others,  the  ghsso- 
pharyngeal,  the  par  vagum  ot  pneumogattric,  and  the  spinal  acces- 
sory (Fig.  212).  The  conclusions  that  have  been  arrived  at  by  phy- 
siologists in  relaUon  to  these  nerves,  can  alone  be  stated  here. 

The  glossopharyngeal  is  the  sensitive  nerve  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  fauoes  and  of  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  in  the  latter 
situation  it  ministers  to  taste  and  touch,  as  well  as  to  common  sensi- 
bility ;  and  being  the  sensitive  nerve  of  the  fauces,  it  is  probably  con- 
cerned in  the  feeling  of  nausea  so  readily  excited  by  stimulating  the 
mucous  membrane  of  this  region.  Such  are  its  peripheral  organiza- 
tion, and  central  connexions,  that  stimulation  of  any  part  of  the 
mucous  membrane  in  which  it  ramifies,  excites  instantly  to  contraction 
all  the  fauoial  muscles  supplied  by  the  vagus  and  the  facial  nerves, 
and  the  permanent  irritation  of  its  peripheral  ramifications,  as  in  cases 
of  sore  throat,  will  affect  other  muscles  supplied  by  the  facial  nerves 
also.  It  is,  therefore,  an  eaxitor  of  the  movements  necessary  to  pha- 
ryngeal deglutition. 

The  par  vagum. — The  following  conclusions  maybe  adopted  r& 
npecting  the  functions  of  this  nerve  and  its  branches. 
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1.  That  the  yagos  nerve  contains  fila- 
ments both  of  sensation  and  motion. 

2.  That  its  pharyngeal  branches  are 
motor. 

8.  That  its  superior  laryngeal  branch 
is  the  sensitive  nerve  of  the  larynx,  con- 
taining a  few  motor  filaments  to  the 
crioo-thyroid  mnscle. 

4.  That  the  inferior  laryngeal  is  tbe 
principal  motor  nerve  of  the  larynx. 

5.  That  the  eardiao  branches  exert  a 
slight  influence  on  the  movements  of  the 
heart 

6.  That  its  pulmonary  branches  con- 
tain both  motor  and  sensitive  filaments, 
and  exercise  an  important  influence  upon 
the  respiratory  acts,  for  they  sannot  be 
destroyed  without  retarding  materially 
the  respiration,  impeding  the  passage  of 
the  blood  through  the  lungs,  and  causiug 
oedema  of  these  organs. 

7.  That  the  oesophageal  branches  are 
the  channel  through  which  the  muscles 
of  that  tube  are  excited,  through  the 
medulla  oblongata,  to  contract. 

8.  That  the  gastric  branches  influence 
tbe  movements  of  the  stomach,  and  pro- 
bably in  some  degree  the  secretions  and 
the  sensibility  of  its  mueous  membrane ; 
but  that  their  integrity  is  by  no  means 
essential  to  the  continuance  of  the  secre- 
tion, or  to  complete  ehymification. 
(Todd  and  Bowman.) 

The  qnnal  accessory  is  so  called  in 
oonsequenoe  of  its  extensive  connexion 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord.  Of 
its  two  branches,  the  internal  is  probably 
sensitive.  The  external  is  distributed 
to  the  stemo^leido-mastoideus  and  tra- 
pezius muscles,  some  of  its  filaments  in- 
osculating with  the  cervical  plexus,  and 
is  motor  in  its  functions.  The  move- 
ments excited  by  irritating  it  are  of  a 
direct,  and  not  of  a  reflex  character. 


Fig.  212. 


Origin  and  dlttrlbatlon  of  e^htl) 
|MJr  of  nerTM.  &  Origin  of  th« 
glomo-pharyngeal  norre.  8.  Trunk 
of  the  nerre.  9.  Splnid  Aeocmtrj, 
10.  Oanglion  of  the  pneumogastrio. 
22.  Origin  of  the  spinal  aooesMrj. 
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MUSCULAR  MOTION. 

The  musciilar  system  forms  part  of  the  apparatus  of  animal  life,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  the  instrament  by  which  nervous  energy  operates  upon 
external  objects.  The  contractility  which  it  manifests  on  the  apptica- 
tion  of  a  stimulus,  is  an  endowment  derived  from  its  own  structuTOy 
and  not  from  the  nervous  svstem.  The  presence  of  this  contractility 
is  connected  with  the  healthy  nutrition  of  the  tissue,  and  with  its  due 
supply  of  arterial  blood ;  the  separation  of  any  muscular  part  from 
its  nervous  connexions  luis  none  but  an  indirect  influence  on  its  pro- 
perties. 

The  development  of  muscles,  their  physical  and  vital  properties, 
their  mechanical  adaptation  as  moving  agents,  having  been  already 
described  (pages  235,  236),  but  little  remains  to  be  added. 

There  is  one  form  of  contractility  which  produces  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  contraction  in  the  muscular  fibre,  but  which  differs  from 
simple  elasticity  from  the  fact  that  it  exists  after  death  and  before 
decomposition  takes  place.  This  is  called  tonicityy  and  it  manifests 
itself  in  the  separation  or  retraction  that  takes  place  between  the 
divided  ends  of  a  living  muscle,  as  in  amputation,  it  also  shows  itself 
in  the  permanent  flexure  of  the  joints  when  the  extensors  are  para- 
lysed, as  in  lead  palsy.  In  the  healthy  state  the  tonicity  of  the  seve- 
ral groups  of  muscles  is  counterpoised,  but  the  balance  is  destroyed 
when  the  tonicity  of  one  set  is  lost  or  impaired. 

The  tonicity  is  greater  in  the  non-striated  than  in  the  striated ;  it  is 
this  property  that  keeps  the  walls  of  the  arteries  contracted  upon  their 
contents.  It  is  increased  by  cold,  and  diminished  by  heat  The  rigor 
morHsf  as  already  described,  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  manife»- 
tioD  of  this  property. 

The  energy  of  muscular  contractions  is  seen  in  the  various  feats  of 
strength  performed  by  jugglers,  &c.  It  b  very  much  increased  by 
continued  exercise.  Much,  however,  depends  upon  the  mechanically 
advantageous  application  of  the  power ;  persons  of  ordinary  strength 
may  in  this  way  perform  feats  that  would  seem  incredible. 

An  idea  of  the  rapidity  of  muscular  contractions  may  be  had  by 
estimating  the  number  of  letters  that  can  be  pronounced  in  a  given 
time.  Some  persons  can  pronounce  1500  in  a  minute ;  each  of  these 
requires  a  separate  contraction  of  muscular  fibres,  followed  by  a  relaxa- 
tion of  equal  length.  Each  contraction  must  thereforo  have  occurred 
in  one-tenth  of  a  second. 

The  production  of  Voice,  or  vocal  oounds,  depends  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  muscular  power  to  the  vocal  instrument,  and  is  therefore 
properly  considered  under  this  head. 
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OF  THE  VOICE  AND  SPEECH. 

The  Yoioe  is  produced  wben  the  lur  is  expelled  from  the  lungs ; 
every  one  knows  it  is  impossible  to  articulate  sounds  with  the  mouth 
and  nose  closed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  vocal  sounds  and 
speech  are  two  very  different  things ;  the  former  may  be  produced  in 
great  perfection,  where  there  is  no  capability  for  the  latter.  The  voice 
is  formed  in  the  larynx ;  the  modifications  of  it  by  which  speech  is 
formed,  are  effected  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  The  natural  voice, 
or  cnfy  exists  in  nearly  all  animals.  Man  alone,  it  is  believed^  has  the 
power  of  producing  articulate  sounds  or  language. 

The  larynx  consists  of  four  cartilages.  The  cricoid^  the  thyrotdy 
and  two  arytenoid.  The  cricoid  is  the  lowest  of  these ;  it  surmounts 
the  trachea,  and  is  shaped  like  a  seal-ring,  having  its  deepest  portion 
behind.  The  thyroid  is  situated  above  the  cricoid,  with  whicn  it  is 
articulated  by  its  lower  cornua,  in  such  a  manner  that  its  lower  front 
margin  may  be  made  to  approach  or  recede  from  the  upper  mai^n  of 
the  cricoid.  The  higher  the  tone,  the  more  nearly  do  they  approxi- 
mate. The  arytenmd  cartilages  are  situated  upon  the  posterior  and 
superior  portion  of  the  cricoid,  with  which  they  are  articulated  also  in 
8  moveable  manner.  From  the  tips  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  to  the 
inner  front  of  the  thyroid,  are  stretched  the  two  pairs  of  vocal  liga- 
ments, composed  of  yellow  elastic  tissue,  and  named  the  tuperior  and 
inferior  vocal  ligaments.  The  whole  inferior  sur&ce  of  the  larynx  is 
lined  by  mucous  membrane,  which  is  reflected  over  the  vocal  cords, 
dipping  down  into  the  spaces  between  them  to  form  the  ventricles  of 
the  larynx,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  the  ventricles  of  Mor- 
gagni,  or  of  Galen  (Fig.  213).  Upon  the  varying  degree  of  tension 
of  the  vocal  ligaments  depends  the  variety  of  tones  of  which  the  voice 
is  susceptible.  For  the  production  of  vocal  tones  the  ligaments  of 
the  opposite  sides  are  also  required  to  be  brought  into  approaching 
parallelism  with  each  other,  by  the  approximation  of  the  points  of  the 
arytenoid  eartilages,  whilst  in  the  intervals  they  are  separated  from 
each  other,  and  the  rima  ghttidisy  or  fissure  between  them^  assumes 
the  form  of  the  letter  V  (Fig.  2l4). 

The  muscles  that  are  concerned  in  governing  the  pitch  of  the  noteS| 
by  regulating  the  tension  of  the  cords,  and  those  that  govern  the  aper- 
ture of  the  dottis^  are  the  following.  (The  table  is  modified  from 
Carpenter's  Human  Physiology.) 


I 


GOVERN  THE  PITCH  OF  THE  VOICE. 
/w«^#ii«»^.7v         f  I>«pw«s  tb«  Ifi^OBt  of  the  tbyroid  cartilage  on  tbe  cri- 
^r^X^i       i      «*»'^  *"^  '^^^^  ^^«  ^*»«^'  ligaments;  asaiated  by 

^         '       I     the  arytenoideus  and  crico-aryteDoidei  poatici. 
^jUi.^^^«.M.^ww     f  Blevate  the  front  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  draw 
Tf^X^oi^      \     **  ^"^^^  tbe  arytenoid,  relaxing  the  Tocal  liga 
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GOVERN   THE  APERTURE   OF  THE  GLOTTIS. 

Crieo-arytmoidd  lalerales,   }-  Open  the  glottis. 

The  muscles  that  relax  or  stretch  the  vocal  ligaments  are  coDcerned 
in  voice  alone.  Those  that  govern  the  aperture  of  the  glottis  are  also 
concerned  in  respiration;  regulating  the  amount  of  air  received.    Thev 


Fig.  213. 


Fig.  214. 


Fio.  218.  —  Vertical  section  of  the  larynx  to  nhow  lt«i  internal  surftioe.  7.  Superior  vocal  li^ra- 
mentfl.  S.  Section  of  thyroid  cartilaeu.  0.  Ventricle  of  Galen.  10.  Lower  Tocai  ligonieuL 
11.  Arytenoid  cartilagen.    12.  Inside  of  cricoid  cartilage. 

Fio.  214.  — Larynx  from  abore.  O.  E.  H.  Thyroid  cartilage.  N.  P.  Arytenoid  cartilRpe» 
T.  V.  T.  V.  Vocal  ligamente.  N.  X.  Crico-arytenoideuii  lateralis.  V.  k.f.  Right  thyro-aryte- 
noideufl.    N.  I.  N.  L  Crioo-arytenoidei  posticL    B.  B.  Crioo-arytenoid  liganiento. 

are  also  the  seat  of  the  spasmodic  affections  of  the  larjnx  which  so 
often  occur  in  children. 

The  vocal  apparatus  has  been  compared  to  various  instruments,  such 
as  stringed  instrumentSy  JlufeSf  and  reed  instruments.  It  is  not  justly 
compared  to  a  stringed  instrument,  inasmuch  as  the  cords  are  too 
short  to  produce  all  the  varied  notes  of  which  the  human  voice  is 
capable,  more  especially  the  lower  notes.  Besides  which  they  are 
covered  with  mucous  membrane^  which  would  act  effectually  as  a 
damper  upon  them. 

Neither  can  they  be  compared  to  a  flute  pipe,  in  which  the  sound  is 
produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  column  of  air  contained  in  the  tube, 
and  the  pitch  of  the  note  determined  by  the  length  of  the  column^ 
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Bligbtlj  modified  by  its  diameter.  There  is  notbing  in  the  form  or 
dimeosioDS  of  the  column  of  air  between  the  larynx  and  mouth  which 
can  be  conceived  to  render  it  capable  of  such  vibratiooB  as  are  required 
to  produce  the  tones  of  the  human  voice. 

The  third  class  of  instruments  are  the  reeds^  and  to  these  the  vocal 
organ  bears  more  analogy  than  to  any  of  the  others.  In  the  reed  in« 
strumenty  a  thin  plate  or  lamina  vibrates  freely  in  a  frame  that  allows 
the  air  to  pass  readily  round  it.  In  the  accordion  the  variations  in 
the  tone  are  produced  by  different  lengths  in  the  reeds.  In  the  vocal 
apparatus  there  are  laminae  formed  by  stretching  the  mucous  mem- 
brane over  the  vocal  ligaments,  and  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
tension  of  these,  various  notes  can  be  produced.  In  this  respect  it 
resembles  a  reed  instrument.  In  regard  to  the  production  of  falsetto 
notes  nothing  certain  is  known.  Miiller  supposes  that  in  them  merely 
the  border  of  the  glottis  vibrates.  The  idea  of  MM.  Diday  and  Petre- 
quin,  that  in  the  production  of  falsetto  notes,  the  vocal  cords  are  not 
thrown  into  vibration,  but  are  fixed  and  tightened,  so  as  to  resemble 
the  ''  mouth  orifice "  in  the  flute,  while  the  column  of  air  is  thrown 
into  vibration,  as  in  that  instrument,  appears  most  reasonable. 

The  intensity  of  the  voice,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  volume 
of  the  voice,  results  in  part  from  the  force  with  which  the  air  is  driven 
from  the  lungs,  and  from  the  size  of  the  thoracic  cavity;  and  in  part 
from  the  facility  with  which  the  vocal  cords  and  other  parts  of  the 
]h7nx  are  able  to  vibrato.  These  modifications  explain  the  difference 
which  exists  between  the  male  and  female  voices.  The  vocal  cords  in 
the  male  are  longer  than  in  the  female  in  the  proportion  of  3  :  2,  and 
their  voices  are  commonly  an  octave  lower. 

The  power  of  the  will  in  determining  the  exact  degree  of  tension 
necessary  to  produce  a  given  note,  is  extremely  remarkable.  The 
natural  compass  of  the  voice  in  most  persons  is  two  octaves  or  24  semi- 
tones. Now  a  singer  can  produce  ten  distinct  intervals  between  each 
semitone,  or  240  intervals.  There  must,  therefore,  be  240  different 
states  of  tension  of  the  vocal  cords  all  producible  at  pleasure  when  a 
distinct  conception  exists  as  to  the  tone  required.  And  all  these  dif- 
ferent notes  can  be  produced  without  a  greater  variation  in  the  length 
of  the  vocal  cords  than  one-fiflh  of  an  inch. 

The  peculiar  timbre,  or  quality  of  the  voice,  which  each  person  pos- 
sesses, and  its  imperfections,  depend  on  the  smoothness  or  roughness 
of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  or  on  the  different  aptitudes  for  vibra- 
tion which  the  parts  of  the  organ  possess. 

In  the  production  of  voice  the  inferior  ligaments  are  the  important 
agents.  If  we  remove  the  superior  ligaments,  voice  continues,  though 
more  feeble ;  but  if  we  divide  the  inferior  ligaments,  voice  is  de- 
stroyed. Even  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx  may  be  cut  into^  and  yet 
voice  continue.  The  use  of  the  ventricles  is  to  allow  free  vitouiou  of 
the  vocal  laminsB. 
80 
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All  the  articulated  tones  or  sounds  which  form  the  basis  of  speech 
are  produced  under  the  conjoint  influence  of  the  larynx,  fauces,  and 
mouth.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  the  whole,  or  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  organs  included  in  the  mouth,  co-operate  in  producing  each 
articulate  sound.  The  Towels  alone  are  primarily  formed  between  the 
vocal  chords,  and  are  continuous  sounds,  modified  by  the  shape  of  the 
aperture  through  which  they  pass  out.  The  sound  of  consonants  is 
formed  by  some  kind  of  interruption  to  the  voice,  so  that  they  cannot 
be  properly  expressed  unless  joined  with  a  vowel.  It  is  the  latter 
which  commonly  offer  the  greatest  difficulty  to  the  stammereri  especi- 
ally those  which  are  called  explosive. 
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INFLAMMATION. 

Thi:  definitions  of  infianiination  vary  with  different  authors.  That 
of  Miller  is  as  satisfactory  as  any  other.  He  defines  inflammation  to 
be  ^<  a  perverted  condition  of  the  blood  and  blood-vessels  of  a  part, 
intermpting  its  healthful  ftinctioD,  and  changing  its  normal  stmctnre ; 
ordinarily  attended  with  redness,  pain,  heat,  and  swelling;  and  indu- 
3ing  more  or  less  disturbance  of  the  general  system.''  The  term  should 
oe  limited  to  processes  essenttally  morbid. 

The  transition  from  health  to  inflammation  may  be  divided  into 
three  stages:  1.  Binjple  vascular  excitement;  2.  Active  congestion; 
3.  True  inflammation. 

1.  Simple  vatc^dar  excitement — ^When  any  irritant  is  applied  to 
the  skin,  an  impression  is  produced  through  the  nervous  system  which 
18  manifested  particulariy  in  the  blood-vessels.  * 

At  first  the  blood  circulates  with  great  rapidity,  although  the  small 
arteries  and  capillaries  are  of  diminished  calibre.  Afterwards  the 
vessels  yield  and  are  dilated,  and  an  increased  quantity  of  blood  cir- 
culated with  great  rapidity,  with  a  tendency  to  serous  and  plastic  exu- 
dation. The  function  of  the  part  is  exalted,  and  this  may  be  mani- 
fested by  excessive  nutrition  or  secretion.  This  is  simple  vascular 
excitement. 

2.  Active  (hngettian.  —  More  blood  is  sent  to  the  part,  and  the 
capillaries  and  minute  arteries  begin  to  give  way  under  the  increased 
pulsation  of  larger  arterial  trunks;  by  over-distension,  the  vascular 
coats  lose  their  tonicity.  <<And  partly  from  this  cause,  partly  on 
account  of  change  in  the  blood  itself,  which  seems  more  viscid,  with 
its  corpuscles  less  distinct,  and,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  is 
found  especially  to  possess  an  increased  number  of  colourless  <  lymph 
globules,'  unusually  adhesive  to  each  other,  and  to  the  walls  of  the 
vessel,  and  so  manifestly  operating  obstructively — and  partly,  also,  it 
is  probable,  from  an  increase  of  vital  attraction  between  the  blood  and 
surrounding  parenchyma — ^the  circulation  loses  its  acquired  rapidity, 
and  becomes  slower  even  than  in  health.     The  red  corpuscles  are  no 
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longer  limited  to  tbe  central  current,  bat  are  encroacLing  morfe  and 
more  on  the  lateral  and  clear  'lymph  spaces/  £xudation  is  more 
copious  than  in  the  previous  stage ;  it  consists  of  serum  and  of  liquor 
sanguinis,  the  latter  usually  predominating :  and  when  tbe  action  has 
been  for  some  time  sustained,  and  as  it  were,  established  in  the  part, 
fibrin  alone  may  be  deposited/'  ''  The  natural  function  of  the  part  is 
not  simply  exalted,  but  begins  to  be  perverted,  for  example,  secretion 
is  not  only  increased,  but  changed  in  its  character/'  Nutrition  is 
becoming  more  and  more  disturbed; — ^this  is  the  commencement  of 
diseased  action.  "  This  actioo  may  resolve  after  the  removal  of  its 
simple  exciting  cause ;  or  it  may  be  sustained  for  some  time,  as  in  the 
healing  of  wounds,  and  the  closing  of  ulcers ;  or  it  may  advance  to 

"3.  True  Inflammation. — ^The  change  which,  in  the  preceding 
stage,  had  begun  in  the  blood,  is  now  completed.  Tbe  over-disten- 
sion of  the  capillaries  is  established ;  the  capillary  power  is  for  a  time 
gone,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  diminution  or  actual  suspension  of  the 
nervous  influence ;  and  the  coats  of  the  capillaries  and  other  vessels 
are  thickened,  softened,  and  impaired  in  cohesion,  being  themselves  the 
subjects  of  structural  change.  The  languor  of  circulation  approaches 
stagnation,  and  at  some  points  this  has  actually  occurred ;  eyery  part 
of  the  distended  capillaries  is  occupied  by  crowded  coloured  and  colour- 
less corpuscles ;  partly,  it  may  be,  from  increased  attraction  between 
the  former  and  the  surrounding  parenchyma,  partly  by  accumulation 
and  adhesion  of  the  latter  to  each  other  and  to  the  capillary  walls. 
The  altered  liquor  sanguiQia  is  exuded  in  profusion.  The  capillaries 
also  give  way  in  their  coats,  and  from  tbe  lesion,  blood  is  extrava«ated 
ID  mass.  Suppuration  is  in  progress  by  extravascular  degeneration  of 
the  fibrinous  effusion,  or  else  by  a  secretive  elaboration  of  it  ere  yet  it 
has  left  the  vessel.  Breaking  up  and  disintegration  of  texture  ensue, 
according  to  the  extent  of  extravasation  and  suppuration ;  and  the  dis- 
integrate texture  is  commingled  with  the  effusion.  The  formative 
power  has  ceased,  and  the  opposite  condition,  a  tendency  to  disintegra- 
tion, ftt)m  diminution  of  vitality,  has  become  established.  Disonier 
of  function  is  complete;  secretion,  for  example,  being  in  the  first  place 
arrested,  and  when  restored,  more  vitiated  thjin  before.'' 

The  local  symptoms  are  redness,  swelling,  heat,  pain,  throbbing, 
increased  sensibility,  disorder  of  functionj  anest  and  change  of  secre- 
tion. 

Redness. — This  is  due  to  an  a£9ux  of  blood  to  the  part;  the  vessels 
become  distended,  and  the  capillaries  convey  red  blood ;  the  propor- 
tion of  the  red  globules  is  also  increased  by  the  exudation  of  the  serum. 
Tbe  degree  varies  in  different  tissues,  and  according  to  the  intensity  of 
the  action ;  compare,  for  instance,  an  inflamed  tendon  with  an  inflamed 
mucous  membrane.  Tbe  tint  varies  also  between  a  bright  scarlet  and 
a  deep  purple.  Permanency  is  characteristic  of  inflammatoir  redness. 
The  redness  of  blushing  is  not  indicative  of  inflammation,  because  it 
is  momentary,  and  not  conjoined  with  other  symptoms. 
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Swelling.  —  This  is  oooasioned  by  the  iDcreased  qoaDtity  of  blood, 
and  an  effosion  of  sernm,  pus,  &o.  The  swelling  of  iDflammatioQ 
must  be  ooDJoined  with  other  symptoms  also,  for  io  oedema  there  is 
swelling,  but  not  inflammation.  It  mast  be  gradual  in  its  develop- 
ment :  the  sadden  swelling  produced  by  a  hernia  or  dislocation  is  not 
that  of  inflammation.  It  must  also  be  recent,  not  like  the  tedioos 
growth  of  a  g^aine  tamoar.  Swelling  may  be  injurioas,  as  in  the 
brain  or  orbit  of  the  eye ;  or  it  may  he  nseful,  as  in  a  fracture,  &0k 
It  is  most  remarkable  in  loose  textures ;  also  in  the  breast,  testicles^ 
and  lymphatic  glands. 

ITeat.  —  This  depends  upon  a  more  rapid  oxidation  of  the  tissues, 
which  are  also  supplied  with  an  iticreased  quantity  of  blood.  Heat 
of  inflammation  may  be  partly  actual,  as  ascertained  by  the  touch  or 
the  thermometer,  and  partly  the  result  of  a  perverted  nervous  funo- 
tion,  estimated  only  by  the  patient.  It  must  be  permanent,  and  con- 
joined with  other  symptoms  to  be  characteristic,  for  in  hectic  there  is 
baming  of  the  bands  and  feet,  yet  no  inflammation  is  there. 

Fain. — ^Is  caused  partly  by  the  pressure  upon  the  nerves  of  the  in- 
flamed spot,  and  the  distension  of  the  arteries  which  are  supplied  by 
small  nerves ;  and  partly  by  disordered  function.  Mechanical  pres- 
sure increases  it,  for  instance,  by  the  hand  in  peritonitis,  or  inspiration 
in  pleurisy.  Pain  varies  with  the  natural  sensibility  of  the  part 
aflfected,  hence  inflammation  of  the  skin  is  more  painful  than  that  of 
cellular  tissue.  It  is  proportionate  to  the  yielding  nature  of  the  struc- 
ture aflected;  thus  inflammation  produces  more  pain  in  bones  and 
ligaments,  than  in  mucous  membrane. 

Pain  is  not  always  indicative  of  inflammation  —  for  example,  in 
spasm  and  neuralgia.  In  spasm  the  pain  comes  on  suddenly,  and 
is  relieved  by  pressure;  in  neuralgia  it  is  intermittent.  Not  so  with 
inflammation — ^in  the  latter  the  pain  gradually  increases  from  the  first; 
if  it  suddenly  disappears  suspicion  is  excited  lest  gangrene  has  super- 
vened. Pain  may  be  sympathetic,  and  referred  to  a  part  at  a  distance ; 
in  ooxalgia,  the  pain  is  at  the  knee;  in  liver  disease,  in  the  shoulder; 
in  disease  of  the  kidney,  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  This  is  a  point 
of  practical  importance  in  the  application  of  remedies. 

Increased  sennbUity.  —  This  may  be  illustrated  by  intolerance  of 
light  when  the  eye  is  inflamed ;  the  tenderness  of  the  skin  in  erysi- 
pelas ;  the  rejection  of  food  by  the  stomach,  and  the  constant  urina- 
tion if  the  bladder  is  the  seat  of  inflammation. 

Disorder  of  function.  —  The  stomach  cannot  digest,  nor  the  kidney 
secrete.  If  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  be  the  seat,  we  may  expect  con- 
vulsions, or  paralysis. 

The  causes  of  inflammation  may  be  divided  into  predisposing  and 
exciting. 

Predisposing  causes.  —  Include  sanguine  temperament,  excita- 
bility ;  plethora,  excess  in  food,  drink,  or  exercise ;  debility,  miasmata, 
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bad  air,  food,  and  clothing;  previons  diseasei  &o.  These  may  be  con- 
eidered  as  constitutional  or  idiopathic. 

Exciting  causes,  —  May  be  direct,  such  as  the  chemical  effects  of 
acids,  salts,  &c. ;  or  mechanical  effects  of  wounds,  pressure,  &c.  in- 
direclj  or  vital,  such  as  heat  and  cold,  cantharides  and  turpentine. 
Specijicy  as  in  the  instance  of  Taocine  virus. 

The  duration  and  charcLcter  of  inflammation  are  modified  by  the 
nature,  situation,  and  condition  of  the  part  affected,  and  the  tempe- 
rament and  diathesis  of  the  patient.  Age,  sex,  habit,  atmosphere, 
and  season^  all  exercise  an  important  influence  in  its  progress  and  type. 

BS8ULT8    OT    IHTL  AMM  ATI  OH. 

1.  Re$olutian. — ^This  is  the  most  favourable  result  It  is  tbe  resto- 
ration of  the  part,  as  regards  both  structure  aod  function,  to  its  orig^ 
nal  and  normal  state.  Efiiision  takes  place,  the  vessels  are  relieved, 
the  red  globules  move  on,  absorption  takes  place,  and  the  usual  symp- 
toms subside.  Delitescence  is  the  sudden  disappearance  of  inflamma- 
Uon  ;  and  when  it  is  attended  by  the  establbhment  of  a  new  one^  the 
term  metastasis  is  used. 

2.  Excessive  deposit, — ^Either  of  serum  or  fibrin,  which  has  exuded 
through  the  coats  of  the  vessels.  When  serum  is  effused  into  cellu- 
lar tissue  it  constitutes  oedema,  which  is  characterized  by  pitting  on 
pressure ;  when  effused  and  collected  in  serous  membranes,  it  consti- 
tutes dropsy.  The  effusion  of  fibrin  requires  a  higher  degree  of  in- 
flammation, upon  the  subsidence  of  which  new  structures  are  formed 
by  the  organization  of  the  fibrin,  and  parts  are  repaired;  hence  the 
term  plastic  is  applied  to  it.  Thus,  wounds  unite,  bones  knit,  and 
arteries  consolidate. 

3.  Hemorrhage,  —  Occasioned  by  the  destruction  of  the  coats  of 
the  vessels.  If  it  occur  in  the  interior,  it  is  termed  extravasation. 
It  is  usually  injurious,  by  producing  pressure  and  exciting  irritation ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  humours  of  the  eye^  or  membranes  of  the 
brain. 

4.  Suppuration, — The  formation  of  a  fluid  called  pus.  It  is  called 
laudable  when  it  is  yellow,  creamy,  and  opaque ;  insoluble  in  water, 
but  readily  mixing  with  it.  It  has  no  odour,  but  a  slightly  sweetish 
taste.  It  is  not  corrosive,  but  bland  and  protective  to  tender  granula- 
tions until  covered  by  cuticle.  When  confined,  it  produces  disinte- 
gration of  the  textures  in  contact,  by  pressure.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
vital  action.  It  consists  of  a  fluid  and  globules.  The  fluid  is  the 
liquor  sanguinis  of  blood  effused ;  this  separates  into  serum  and  fibrin ; 
the  fibrin  becomes  granular  by  the  formation  of  exudation  corpuscles, 
and  these  degenerate  into  pus-globules.  When  pus  is  thin  and  acrid 
it  is  termed  ichor,  consisting  mostly  of  serum.  In  scrofulous  persons 
it  is  fiaky.  When  it  contains  blood  it  is  called  sanies.  When  it  is 
of  a  leaden  colour,  thick,  coagulated,  and  very  offensive,  it  is  sordes. 
Sometimes  it  is  mixed  with  a  subtle  virus,  as  the  venereal  or  vaccine ; 
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it  is  then  said  to  be  specific.     When  mixed  in  the  mucous  or  serous 
discharges,  it  is  termed  sero-porolent  or  muco-purulent. 

When  suppuration  is  profuse  and  long-continued,  in  a  debilitafed 
frame,  it  produces  a  fever  called  hectic^  which  is  a  constitutional  irrita- 
tion different  from  the  inflammatory  type.  It  is  remittent,  and  attended 
with  paleness  of  surface,  except  upon  the  checks.  The  appetite  is 
good,  hut  jet  there  is  great  emaciation.  The  tongue  is  clean,  at  first 
moist,  hut  afterwards  dry  and  glazed  or  aphthous.  The  bowels  are 
constipated,  or  else  attended  with  a  diarrhoea,  termed  colliquative. 
The  palms  and  soles  burn,  and  there  is  great  thirst.  Respiration  is 
rapid  and  short.  The  pulse  is  frequent  and  small.  At  noon  there  is 
increased  fever  preceded  by  a  chill;  at  night  there  is  perspiration,  most 
proiiise  towards  morning.  The  eyes  are  bright,  though  sunk  in  hol- 
low orbits ;  and  though  there  may  be  sleeplessness,  lassitude,  and  de- 
bility, yet  the  mind  is  clear  and  the  spirits  are  good. 

5.  Ufceratifm, — Hunter  supposed  that  it  was  entirely  the  result  of  ab- 
sorption. But  it  is  also  due  to  a  vital  softening  of  a  texture  changed  by 
inflammation  and.  suppuration ;  becoming  disintegrated  and  fluid,  it  is 
partly  absorbed,  and  partly  passes  away  with  the  pus.  The  more  vio- 
lent the  inflammation,  the  more  rapid  is  the  destruction ;  the  term  pha- 
gedenic is  applied  to  those  ulcerations  in  which  the  part  is  apparently 
eaten  or  consumed  with  unusual  rapidity.  Congestion  is  a  predisposing 
cause  of  ulceration.  The  skin,  mucous  membranes,  and  cellular  tissue, 
yield  more  rapidly  in  ulceration  than  the  vascular,  nervous,  and  fibrous 
tissues.  Those  of  intemperate  habits,  and  of  scrofuluus  or  syphilitic  taint, 
are  most  liable  to  its  ravages.  The  parts  most  likely  to  be  affected  are 
those  whose  circulation  is  weak  and  languid,  such  as  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, and  parts  newly  formed,  such  as  cicatrices,  callus  and  tumours. 

6.  Mortification. — This  term  includes  the  dying  and  death  of  a  pait 
from  injury  or  disease.  Gangrene  denotes  the  process  of  dying,  and 
ifi  recognised  by  the  following  signs.  Redness  is  changed  into  a  livid 
hue;  circulation  is  arrested,  so  is  effusion,  and  there  is  less  tension. 
Pain  and  heat  abate,  often  suddenly.  Putrescence  commences,  and 
there  is  an  offensive  smell.  PhlyctensB,  or  vesicles  filled  with  putrid 
serum,  appear  over  the  skin.  Sphacelus  is  the  completion  of  the  gan- 
grene. The  part  is  cold  and  insensible ;  shrunken,  soft,  and  flaccid ; 
crepitates  distinctly,  owing  to  its  confiaining  gas,  the  result  of  putres- 
cence ;  vital  action  has  ceased,  and  the  colour  becomes  black  if  the 
parts  are  exposed  to  the  air.  A  slough  is  a  small  sphacelation.  Na 
ture  makes  an  effort  to  throw  off  an  injurious  mass.  The  living  par 
in  contact  with  the  dead  inflames ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  abrupt 
livid  line  is  bordered  by  a  diffuse,  red,  and  painful  swellings — the  Hiie 
of  demarcation  ;  this  vesicates,  the  vesicle  bursts,  puriform  matter  is 
discharged,  and  an  inflamed  and  ulcerating  surface  is  disclosed — the 
Zf ne  of  separation.  The  furrow  deepens ;  skin  and  cellular  tissue 
yielding  first,  the  tendons  and,  arteries  resisting  for  some  time,  ^ii 
hemorrhage  occurs  during  gradual  division  of  the  parts;  the  arteries 
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are  sealed  by  the  effusion  of  fibrin  during  the  inflammation.  But  when 
the  mortification  is  rapid,  as  in  acute  hospital  gangrene,  arteries  are 
found  playing  in  the  dark  and  putrid  mass  alive,  whilst  all  is  dead 
around  them.  At  length  they  yield,  and  death  is  hurried  on  by  hsd- 
morrhage. 

The  constitutional  ^i^ptoms  are  of  a  typhoid  form.  The  pulse  is 
frequent  and  small,  irregular  or  intermittent.  The  counteniince  is 
anxious,  the  face  livid,  the  nose  pinched,  and  the  lips  contracted. 

Anxiety  is  soon  changed  into  stupidity  of  expression,  as  if  the  pa- 
tient were  under  the  influence  of  opium  or  alconol ;  sighing,  hiccup, 
and  involuntary  movements  of  the  hands  and  fingers  are  now  observed, 
such  as  picking  and  fumbling  with  the  bedclothes.  Appetite  fails ;  the 
tongue  is  coated  with  a  brown  fur,  except  at  the  tip  and  edges.  The 
lips  and  mouth  ar6  dry  and  incrusted ;  swallowing  is  difficult.  The 
mind  is  stupid,  wavering,  and  subject  to  illusions;  the  articulation  is 
thick  and  broken.  Still  more  marked  are  the  deathlike  coldness,  the 
clammy  sweat,  the  small,  indistinct,  and  flickering  pulse,  and  the  ca- 
daverous expression.  In  this  state  a  patient  will  sometimes  lie  for 
hours,  and  die  without  a  struggle. 

Mortification  may  be  curate  or  chronic.  The  acute  comprehends  the 
humid,  inflammatory,  and  traumatic.  The  chronic — ^the  dry  and  idio- 
pathic. 

The  came  of  mortification  is  a  want  of  vital  power ,  and  may  be  the 
result  of  high  inflammation,  mechanical  injury,  pressure,  heat,  obstruc- 
tion to  the  return  of  venous  blood,  deprivation  of  nervous  agency,  in- 
terruption to  arterial  supply,  as  by  aneurism  or  tourniquet^  cold,  gene- 
ral debility,  bed-sores,  improper  food,  spurred  rye. 

TBIATMBNT    OV    INFLAMMATION. 

The  first  object  is  always  to  remove  the  cause,  and  afterwards  to 
prevent  or  diminish  the  inflammatory  action.  The  chief  means  are 
termed  antiphlogistic,  and  consist  of 

General  Bloodletting, — ^This  is  only  required  when  the  inflamma- 
tion is  severe,  and  when  important  organs  are  involved,  such  as  the 
lungs,  bladder,  kidney,  eye,  and  peritoneum.  If  resorted  to  unne- 
cessarily, it  produces  congestions,  effusions,  and  atrophy.  JSyncope, 
or  fainting,  is  produced  when  bleeding  is  pursued  to  a  great 
extent.  It  is  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  the  natural  stimulus 
of  the  heart' — the  blood,  and  by  the  sedative  influence  transmitted 
from  the  brain,  when  deprived  of  its  share  of  arterial  blood.  The 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  bleeding  is  not  merely  the  loss  of  su- 
perabundant blood,  but  also  the  sedative  influence,  whereby  the  emp- 
tied capillaries  can  resume  their  natural  tone.  A  rapid,  full  stream 
from  a  large  orifice  will  soon  produce  syncope,  if  the  patient  be  sit- 
ting or  standing;  whereas  the  system  may  be  almof^t  drained  of 
blood  by  a  slow  stream  from  a  small  aperture,  before  faintness  ensues, 
if  the  recumbent  position  is  maintained.     Bleeding  is  not  to  be  rcgu- 
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lated  by  its  amount^  but  \y  its  effpcts.  As  a  general  rule,  the  blood 
should  flow  until  there  is  some  paleness  of  the  lips,  sighing,  nausea, 
fluttering  of  the  pulse,  or  relief  of  pain.  The  ability  to  bear  bleeding 
will  Taiy  aecording  to  age,  sex,  temperament,  and  disease.  A  man  in 
health  will  faint  usually  from  the  loss  of  fifteen  ounces ;  the  same  per- 
son, with  a  severe  inflammation,  particularly  of  the  head,  will  bear 
double  that  amount.  Reaction  takes  place  after  bleeding,  the  pulse 
rises,  and  pdn  increases,  often  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  require  a  se- 
cond amount  to  be  taken.  A  smaller  quantity  will  now  produce  the 
same  efiects  as  a  large  one  in  the  first  instance.  The  operation  is  usu- 
ally performed  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  in  the  neck;  or  in  the  anterior 
temporal  artery. 

Loecd  Bleeding,  — This  is  preferable  when  the  inflammatory  action 
is  not  high ;  when  the  powers  of  the  system  are  low,  when  the  in- 
flammatory action  on  the  part  has  been  fully  established,  and  there 
would  be  no  benefit  from  a  general  bleeding,  and  when  extreme  age 
forbids  it. 

Ovpping, — By  this  means  blood  is  obtained  more  rapidly  than  by 
leeches,  and  we  have  the  advantage  of  general  bleeding  combined  with 
local  abstraction. 

Leeching.  —  Leeches  can  be  applied  where  cups  cannot.  In  order 
to  apply  them,  the  part  should  be  first  washed,  and  if  they  will  not 
stick,  a  little  cream  or  blood  should  be  smeared  on  it.  Their  appetite 
IS  increased  by  being  dry.  If  slow  to  bite,  immersion  in  warm  porter 
will  be  useful.  Their  bites  are  sometimes  troublesome  from  hsemor- 
rhage.  This  is  arrested  by  the  mur.  tinct.  ferri,  or  a  fine  point  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  American  leeches  will  draw  a  3  or  3iss  of  blood ; 
foreign  leeches  take  an  3  or  3iss.     Salt  will  occasion  them  to  drop  ofl*. 

Purgatives.  —  They  deplete,  by  causing  an  increase  of  mucous  ex- 
halation from  the  bowels.  They  also  act  as  derivant,  prevent  assimi- 
lation of  nutrition,  and  promote  absorption;  they  are  particularly 
useful  in  diseases  of  the  head,  but  are  contra-indicated  in  bad  frac- 
tures, and  inflammatory  aflections  of  the  bowels. 

Emetics,  diaphoreticSj  and  diuretics  are  useiiil  at  the  outset,  empty- 
ing the  stomach,  and  promoting  perspiration,  particularly  the  tart.  ant. 
et  potasssd. 

Mercftry.  —  Not  only  as  a  purge,  but  gradually  introduced  into  the 
system,  it  seems  to  exert  a  tonic  effect  on  both  the  extreme  blood- 
Teasels  and  the  lymphatics ;  that  is,  in  the  absorbents,  thus  preventing 
or  limiting  iropendine  effusion,  and  at  the  same  time  expediting  the 
removal  of  that  which  had  already  been  exuded. 

Opium.  —  Particularly  useful  when  combined  with  calomel,  and 
given  after  bleeding.  Before  bleeding  it  arrests  secretion,  and  stimu- 
lates, —  afterwards  it  soothes  the  nervous  system,  relieves  pain,  and 
prevents  reaction. 

A  strict  diet  must  be  maintained,  and  the  drink  should  be  refri- 
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gi'rant;  at  the  sarae  time  both  body  and  mind  should  be  at  rest,  and 
there  should  be  a  good  supply  of  fresh  air. 

Local  Remedies.  —  Complete  rest  of  the  inflamed  part.  Elevated 
positioti,  so  as  to  favour  the  return  of  blood.  Cold  apphcations,  ice- 
water,  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  and  muriate  of  ammonia — especially 
in  the  early  stages;  for  in  high  inflammations  tcarm/A  and  fnoi«/Tir« 
are  very  grateful  to  some  persons  —  relaxing  tension,  and  assuaging 
pain.  Nitrate  of  sxher  has  great  antiphlogistic  powers,  as  well  as 
caustic  properties,  especially  when  applied  to  the  skin  and  mucous 
membranes.     Iodine  also  exerts  a  somewhat  similar  influence. 

Cfmnter-irritation,  —  By  means  of  dry  cupping,  blisters,  set0DS| 
issueS;  caustic,  and  actual  cautery. 

ABSCESS. 

An  abscess  is  a  collection  of  pus  in  a  natural  or  preternatural  cavity, 
and  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic. 

AOUTK    ABSCISS. 

Is  frequently  called  phJegmonj  when  occurring  in  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue.  Commencing  with  all  the  symptoms  of  inflammation, 
— fever,  pain,  rednrss,  and  swelling.  The  centre  is  firm,  with  oedema 
surrounding  it.  The  formation  of  pus  is  indicated  by  rigors,  an  abate- 
ment of  the  fever,  and  a  feeling  of  weight,  tension,  and  throbbing. 
The  centre  softens,  which  is  termed  pointing,  hnd  fluctuation  can  be 
felt.  There  is  a  natural  tendency  to  the  discharge  of  pus,  which  is 
more  apt  to  be  towards  the  skin.  It  is  less  apt  to  open  into  serous 
than  into  mucous  membranes.  The  matter  having  been  discharged, 
the  pyogenic  membrane  lining  the  cavity  becomes  covered  with  numo- 
rous  small,  red,  vascular  eminences,  called  granulations.  They  are 
formed  by  the  organization  of  lymph. 

The  cavity  contracts  and  fills  up  with  granulations.  A  white  pellicle 
extends  from  the  circumference,  gradually  covers  the  whole  surface, 
and  becomes  organized  into  a  new  cutis  and  cuticle,  called  a  cicatrix. 
At  first  the  cicatrix  is  thin,  red,  and  less  vascular;  it  afterwards  con- 
tracts and  becomes  paler. 

The  causes  of  abscess  are  mostly  idiopathic;  it  occurs  frequently 
after  fevers ;  it  may,  however,  be  caused  by  blows,  foreign  bodies,  &c. 

Treatment, — The  indications  are,  in  the  first  stage  to  produce  reso- 
lution, and  prevent  the  formation  of  matter.  After  it  has  formed,  the 
indications  are  to  cause  its  evacuation,  and  induce  granulation  and 
cicatrization.  There  should  be  cold  applications,  and  leeches  applied 
to  the  part,  purging,  and  low  diet.  When  matter  is  formed,  the  ap- 
plications should  be  warm  fomentations  and  poultices.  Poultices  may 
be  made  of  bread,  Indian  meal,  or  ground  flaxseed  softened  with  water; 
they  should  be  large  and  light,  and  renewed  frequently ;  they  relax  the 
skin,  promote  perspiration,  soothe  the  pain,  encourage  the  formation 
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of  pus,  and  hasten  its  progress  to  the  surface.  Lint  or  spongio-piline 
soaked  in  warm  water  maj  answer  for  a  substitute. 

Abscesses  need  not  be  opened  if  they  point,  and  are  pyramidal,  and 
do  not  enlarge  in  circnmferenoe,  but  may  be  allowed  to  burst  them- 
selves. But  they  should  be  opened  when  they  are  beneath  tendons, 
fascia,  or  the  thick  cuticle ;  when  caused  by  the  infiltration  of  urine ; 
when  in  loose  cellular  tissue,  with  a  tendency  to  burrow ;  when  near  a 
joint,  or  under  the  deep  fascia  of  the  neck, — where  it  is  desirable  to 
obviate  the  scar  made  by  tVe  abscess  opening-  spontaneously.  The 
best  instrument  for  the  purpose  is  a  straight-pointed,  double-edged  bis- 
toury, by  which  the  opening  can  be  enlarged  to  any  extent.  The  mat- 
ter should  not  be  forcibly  squeezed  out,  but  allowed  to  exude  gradu- 
ally into  a  poultice.  By  introducing  a  tent  the  edges  are  prevented 
from  uniting. 

Abscesses  are  sometimes  absorbed,  especially  thooe  in  glandular 
structures  and  venereal  cases.  This  can  be  promoted  oy  leeches,  mer- 
curial ointment,  and  remedies  adapted  to  increase  the  general  health. 

OBBOHIO    ABB0B8B. 

Is  the  result  of  a  low  degree  of  inflammation,  and  is  often  unsus- 
pected. It  is  lined  by  a  cyst)  and  the  pus  is  serous  or  curdy.  Some- 
times the  matter  is  concrete.  Is  most  apt  to  occur  in  weak  and  scro- 
fulous habits,  and  is  usually  free  from  pain,  redness,  swelling,  &c.  It 
may,  however,  become  exceedingly  large,  and  from  distension,  inflame, 
ulcerate,  and  discbarge. 

TreaimerU, — Improve  the  general  health,  and  promote  absorption  by 
means  of  mercurial  plasters,  blisters,  and  iodine  frictions.  If  it  cannot 
be  absorbed,  it  must  be  opened  with  care ;  a  small,  superficial  abscess 
should  be  opened  freely  at  once,  the  cavity  injected  with  a  stimulating 
solution,  and  pressure  applied  by  means  of  compress  and  bandage.  If 
the  matter  is  not  freely  evacuated,  great  injury  results  from  the  effect 
of  air  on  the  contained  pus ;  putrefying,  the  product — hydrosulphate 
df  ammonia  is  absorbed,  and  the  patient  becomes  typhoid.  When  the 
dibscees  is  large,  the  opening  should  be  small  and  valvular,  so  as  to 
|)revent  the  introduction  of  air;  or,  the  opening  may  be  healed  aAer  a 
portion  of  the  matter  has  escaped,  and  another  made  ten  days  after- 
wards ;  or,  the  part  may  be  kept  constantly  immersed  in  water. 

ULCERS. 

Ulcers  are  breaches  of  continuity  of  surface,  the  destruction  being 
caused  by  disease  or  unrepaired  injury.  The  follovring  classification 
will  be  found  to  include  the  great  majority  of  ulcers. 

8IMPLI  OB  HBALTHT  ULOBB. 

In  this  we  have  an  exemplification  of  granulation  and  cicatrization. 
The  surface  is  covered  with  a  thick,  creamy,  yellow  pus,  not  too  pro- 
fuse, and  inodorous.     The  granulations  are  small,  pointed,  florid^  sen- 
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Bitive,  and  vascular.  When  they  reach  the  level  of  the  skin,  deatri- 
zation  commences.  The  edge  swells  a  little,  and  then  is  covered  with 
a  white  pellicle  of  lymph,  which  is  converted  into  cuticle. 

Treatment. — The  plan  of  the  trelitment  is  simply  protective.  Pag 
is  natural  to  these  granulations;  if,  however,  it  collects,  it  be- 
comes a  source  of  injury^  increasing  ulceration.  The  air  acta  aa  a 
stimulus,  and  may  cause  too  great  in£immation.  Hence  the  propriety 
of  dresbiog.  It  should  be  lint  dipped  in  tepid  water  or  some  simple 
cerate  \  water  dressings  are  now  preferred.  The  dressing  should  oiiiy 
be  removed  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  and  removing  the  fluid  pus;  bat 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  wash  the  surface  too  freely,  else  the  pro- 
gress of  cicatrization  is  delayed  by  the  removal  of  lymph  which  may 
be  mistaken  for  pus. 

WEAK    ULCXB. 

If  the  granulations  are  too  luxuriant,  becoming  pale  and  flabby  and 
long,  they  should  be  treated  by  an  astringent  wash,  such  as  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  copper;  or  they  may  require  an  escharotic,  such 
as  solid  sulphate  of  copper  or  nitrate  of  siher ;  or  a  scab  may  be  fbrroed 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  spreading  fine  lint  upon  the  surface ;  at  the 
same  time  a  generous  diet  will  be  beneficial. 

BCBOrULOUS    ULCBBS. 

These  occur  in  debilitated  constitutions,  and  usually  in  clnsterB; 
most  frequently  upon  the  neck  and  jointa.  They  originate  in  the  cel- 
lular tissue,  beneath  the  skin.  At  first,  there  is  hardening,  withoat 
pain,  then  swelling,  followed  by  imperfect  and  slow  suppuration ;  the 
skin  becomes  blue  and  thin,  and  the  aperture  for  the  discbarge  has 
ragged  edges,  revealing  a  dirty  gray  surface,  with  no  granulataons ;  the 
integument  is  soon  undermined,  and  the  ulcers  communicate.  The 
pain  is  slight,  and  the  discharge  is  thin  and  serous.  The  system  sym- 
pathizes and  the  rpsult  may  be  hectic. 

Treatment, — Constitutional  remedies  should  be  steadily  persevered 
in.  Active  measures  must  be  taken  to  get  rid  of  the  soft  infiltrated 
tissue  surrounding,  by  escharotics ;  caustic  potash  must  first  be  freely 
applied,  and  then  a  poultice ;  upon  its  removal  a  slough  will  be  fonnd 
to  have  separated,  and  the  surface  to  be  firm ,  and  vascular,  covered 
with  healthy  granulations.  The  sore  may  then  be  treated  as  a  healthy 
one,  unless  a  relapse  occur,  when  the  application  should  be  repeated. 
The  constitution  must  be  sustained,  and  the  cicatrix  supported  by  a 
bandage;  otherwise  it  may  ulcerate^  especially  if  it  is  blue,  sofc, 
spongy,  and  elevated. 

INDOLBNT    ULCIR. 

This  is  the  most  common  of  all  ulcers,  and  occurs  most  frequently 
in  the  lower  extremity  and  in  old  persons.  It  is  owing  frequently  to< 
t  healthy  sore  having  been  neglected  or  badly  treated.     Its  surface  ia 
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PiDooth,  glasBj,  concave,  and  pale.  The  discharge  is  thin  and  serous. 
Its  margin  is  elevated,  round;  white,  and  callous,  resembling  a  carti- 
laginous ring  surrounding  a  mucous  membrane.  The  surrounding 
integument  is  swollen,  hard,  and  of  a  dusky  red  colour. 

It  has  little  sensibility,  and  the  patient  is  apt  to  let  it  go  unnoticed, 
unless  by  accident;  exposure,  or  over-exertion,  it  inflames  and  becomes 
painful. 

Treatment, — At  first  a  poultice  will  be  serviceable  by  cleansing  the 
8ore  and  diminishing  the  inflammation  and  pain  which  usually  pre- 
cede the  application  for  relief,  which  a  purge  and  rest  will  assist  in  pro- 
ducing. The  surface  should  be  lightly  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver 
or  nitric  acid,  in  order  that  healthy  granulations  should  sprout;  or, 
pressure  may  be  employed  to  produce  the  same  efiect  by  means  of 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster  and  bandages.  Small  doses  of  opium  are  also 
useful  in  maintaining  the  capillary  circulation. 

I&aiTABLI    ULOBR. 

This  has  been  defined  as  poraessing  an  excess  of  organizing  action 
with  a  deficiency  of  organizable  material.  It  is  superficial,  having  an 
equal  surface  of  a  dark  hue,  and  often  covered  with  tenacious  fibrin. 
It  occurs  most  frequently  near  the  ankle.  The  edges  are  thin,  ser- 
rated, and  everted.  The  discharge  is  thin,  acrid,  and  bloody.  It  is 
very  sensitive,  attended  with  great  pain,  and  produces  often  peevish- 
ness of  disposition. 

Treatment., — ^Rest,  elevation,  and  relaxation  of  the  part  Nitrate 
of  silver  pro  luces  a  sedative  and  antiphlogistic  effect.  This  should 
be  followed  by  a  li^t  poultice,  or  warm-water  dressiog)  or  if  there 
u»  great  pain,  fomentations  of  the  infusion  of  opium,  conium,  or 
belladonna. 

PHAQIDINIO    ITLCIS. 

This  is  of  an  irregular  form,  with  ragged,  abrupt  edges,  and  uneven 
brown  surface,  looking  as  if  gnawed  by  the  teeth  of  an  animal.  It  is 
attended  with  burning  pain,  and  great  constitutional  disturbance. 

It  frequently  assumes  a  sloughing  form,  as  in  hospital  gangrene,  and 
cancrum  oris,  when  the  discharge  is  extremely  foetid. 

Treatment, — Should  be  both  constitutional  and  local.  Fresh  air 
and  good  diet  are  all-important;  the  secretions  must  be  corrected  and 
a  Dover's  powder  given  at  night.  Locally,  there  should  be  applied 
active  escharotics,  such  as  nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  mercury,  &c.,  followed 
by  warm  poultices;  these  may  be  superseded  by  warm  solutions  either 
of  the  chloride  of  lime  or  of  tincture  of  soda.  Mercury  must  never 
be  given,  especially  in  cases  of  a  venereal  taint. 

YA  BIC08B    CLCBB. 

This  is  dependent  upon  a  varicose  condition  of  the  veins,  and  usually 
occurs  in  the  leg,  just  above  the  ankle.    They  are  oval  and  superficial, 
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and  attended  witb  deep-eeatcd,  aobing  pain.  Tbcj  are  indolent;  and 
usually  moist  upon  the  surface. 

Treatment. — The  cure  must  depend  upon  removing  the  disease  of 
the  veins.  Great  relief  will  be  found  in  the  constant  use  of  cold  water^ 
rest,  regular  bandaging,  or  laced  stockings. 

Certain  ulcers  are  not  to  be  healed^  for  example,  when  an  ulcer  has 
been  stationary  for  years,  when  the  patient  is  old,  gouty,  or  a  high 
liver ;  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  safety  valve,  and  any  tendency  to 
unite  as  indicative  of  impaired  health.  The  sudden  cessation  of  a 
drain  of  pus  might  be  followed  by  hemorrhage^  apoplexy,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  some  important  organ. 

SRTSIPELAS. 

Erysipelas  is  an  inflammation  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue,  having  a  tendency  to  spread. 

The  cutaneous  form  is  characterized  by  redness,  elevation,  and  burn- 
ing pain;  compression  produces  pale  dimples,  which  soon  disappear, 
and  the  cuticle  vesicates.  It  usually  terminates  in  a  week  or  two,  but 
may  return  to  some  other  part 

The  phleffmonotu  or  celluio-ctUaneous  form  is  more  severe.  The 
swelling  is  greater,  the  colour  darker,  and  the  pain  more  severe. 
Thin,  ichorous  pus  is  formed,  which  infiltrates  the  cellular  tissue,  and 
thus  ulcerations  and  sloughs  follow.  The  constitution  sympathises ; 
at  first  the  fever  is  high,  then  there  are  signs  of  hectic,  and  at  last 
prostration  and  collapse. 

When  it  affects  the  head  or  throat,  producing  coma  or  dyspnoea, 
and  when  it  occurs  in  feeble,  old;  or  intemperate  persons,  there  is  great 
danger. 

The  causes  may  be  fatigue,  foul  air,  intemperance,  e{»demic  in- 
fluence, contagion,  and  injuries. 

Treatment  —  This  must  be  adapted  to  the  age  and  constitution  of 
the  patient;  the  young  and  plethoric  will  bear  active  antiphlogistic 
treatment  constitutionally,  whilst  the  old  and  broken  down  will  need 
stimulants  and  tonics.  In  some  instances,  bleeding  will  be  useful, 
followed  by  saline  purgatives  and  diaphoretics.  In  highly  inflamma- 
tory cases,  an  emetic  administered  early  will  also  prove  serviceable.  But 
in  mo9t  cases  a  tonic  and  even  stimulating  course  of  treatment  will  in 
the  end  be  required. 

The  muriated  tincture  of  iron  and  bark  will  be  necessary  in  the  latter 
stages,  if  there  is  debility ;  opium  will  allay  the  restlessness  at  night. 

The  local  measures  most  useful  are  leeches,  punctures,  warm  lotions, 
if  the  pulse  is  good;  and  mercurial  ointment,  or  nitrate  of  silver 
applied  to  the  surface.  Extension  of  the  disease  may  be  prevented  by 
strips  of  blistering  plaster,  encircling  the  part 

Deep  incisions  are  to  be  made  in  case  there  is  pus  collected  under 
the  skin. 

Chronic,  or  habitual  erysipelas,  is  best  treated  by  alteratives  and 
aperients. 
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PURUNCULU8,   OR  BOIL. 

Bftils  occur  most  frequently  in  the  young,  and  in  those  of  plethoric 
babit,  and  in  those  parts  where  the  skin  is  the  thickest.  They  are 
usually  gregarious,  and  depend  upon  derangement  of  the  primae  via&| 
and  frequently  succeed  eruptive  diseases. 

The  swelling  is  of  a  conical  shape,  having  a  hard,  red,  and  painful 
base,  and  a  yellow  apex.  If  lefl  to  itself  it  bursts  and  discharges 
pus,  and  a  core  or  slough  of  cellular  tissue.  When  completely 
emptied  the  heat  and  pain  subside. 

Treotmeftt.  —  Poultices  and  warm  fomentations  should  be  applied 
early ;  as  soon  as  pus  has  formed  a  free  incision  must  be  made;  and 
the  granulating  wound  dressed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

ANTHRAXy  OR  CABBUNCLE. 

This  18  a  serious  dinease ;  it  is  a  solitary  inflammation  of  the  cel- 
lular tissue  find  sVin,  presenting  a  flat  spongy  swelling  of  a  livid  hue, 
and  attended  with  dull  burning  pain.  It  varies  in  size,  and  its  pro- 
gress is  slow. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  asthenic  throughont,  and  the  at- 
tendant fever  is  apt  to  become  typhoid ;  prostration  and  delirium  often 
terminate  the  case.  It  most  frequently  attacks  high  livers  of  an  ad- 
vanced age. 

TreatmenL  —  A  free  and  early  incision  will  evacuate  sanions  pus 
and  fetid  sloughs;  this  is  to  be  followed  by  applications  of  caustio 
potash,  in  order  that  the  dying  parts  may  be  thoroughly  removed. 
Stimulating  poultices  and  warm  fomentations  will  clean  the  surface, 
and  give  rise  to  healthy  granulations.  Tonics  and  stimuli,  such  as 
bark,  brandy,  ammonia,  are  early  required,  particularly  if  the  car- 
buncle is  large,  and  system  debilitated. 

PERNIO,  OR  CHILBLAINS. 

This  is  an  affection  of  the  skin,  produced  by  sudden  alternations  of 
cold  and  heat,  most  commonly  affecting  the  toes,  heels,  ears,  or  fingers. 
It  is  attended  with  itching,  swelling,  pain,  and  alight  redness  at  first ; 
it  may  afterwards  become  of  a  livid  hue,  with  vesications  and  ulcerated 
fissures,  which  are  difficult  to  heal. 

Treatment  —  There  is  a  great  variety  of  applications  in  domestic 
use  for  this  disease,  and  some  of  them  of  the  most  opposite  character. 
The  most  serviceable  remedy  under  all  circumstance,  but  particularly 
when  there  is  ulceration,  is  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Temporary  and 
soothing  relief  is  produced  by  cold  applications. 

TROST  BITE. 

Severe  exposure,  combined  with  exhaustion  and  fatigue,  irresistibTy 
induces  sleepiness,  which,  if  yielded  to,  is  followed  by  coma  and  death. 
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When  a  part  of  the  bodj  is  frost-bitten  it  becomes  contractecl,  |  ale, 
and  insensible.  It  may  take  place  without  the  consciousness  of  the 
patient ;  without  care  it  terminates  in  gangrene. 

Treatment. — Produce  moderate  reartton,  which  will  restore  circila- 
tion  and  sensibility,  taking  care  that  it  be  not  excessive,  which  would 
lead  to  dangerous  inflammation.  First  rub  the  part  with  snow,  and 
then  with  cold  water  in  a  room  without  fire.  For  the  comatose  con- 
dition of  the  body  produced  by  cold,  also  use  friction  with  snow,  in  a 
cold  room,  afterwards  substituting  flax  or  flannel ;  gradually  giving 
warm  and  stimulating  drink,  such  as  wine  and  water. 

BURNS  AND  SCALDS. 

There  are  three  principal  divisions  of  these  injuries,  which  may  be 
produced  by  hot  fluids,  vapour,  flame,  or  solids. 

1st.  Those  which  produce  mere  redness  and  slight  inflammation, 
terminating  in  resolution,  and  perhaps  desquamation. 

2d.  Those  causing  vesications  of  the  cuticle,  which  often  dry  up  and 
heal;  but  if  the  cutis  has  been  injured  and  inflamed,  suppuration 
and  ulceration  will  result. 

3d.  Those  causing  the  death  of  the  part,  in  which  there  is  not 
much  pain,  and  which  are  followod  by  sloughs. 

Extensive  bnrns,  even  if  superficial,  are  very  dangerous  i  and  those 
upon  the  trunk  are  more  fatal  than  those  of  the  extremities.  The 
symptoms  are  paleness  and  shivering,  with  a  feeble,  quick  pulse ;  ofleu 
prostration,  coma,  and  death.  The  greatest  danger  is  during  the  first 
four  or  five  days,  from  collapse ;  subsequently  from  an  affection  of 
head,  chest,  or  abdomen,  or  from  prostration. 

Treatment. — Bathing  the  part  in  cold  water  will  mitigate  the  heat, 
pain,  acd  inflammation ;  afterwards  it  must  be  protected  from  the  air 
by  cotton,  or  some  bland  unctuous  substance,  care  being  taken  to  dis- 
charge the  vesicles  without  removing  the  cuticle.  Calm  the  nervous 
excitement  with  opium,  and  prevent  sinking,  with  wine  and  ammonia. 
Be  careful  of  over  stimulation,  and  promote  the  separation  of  sloughs 
by  rest,  poultices,  and  fomentations.  Begulate  the  diet,  and  en- 
courage granulations  by  water-dressings,  medicated  with  salts  of 
copper,  zinc,  or  silver,  or  with  chloride  of  lime.  Contraction  of  cica- 
trices is  to  be  prevented  by  mechanical  means,  and  the  function  of 
joints  is  to  be  retained  by  passive  motion. 

WOUNDS. 

Wounds  are  classified  into  incised,  contused,  lacerated,  punctured, 
poisoned,  and  gunshot. 

INCI8BD. 

Treatments  —  This  consists  in  arresting  hemorrhage,  removing 
foreign  bodies,  bringing  the  edges  together,  and  promoting  adbcion. 
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JSetnnrrhage  is  arrested  by  cold  applicationfi,  elevated  poRkioo,  and 
coiDpression,  or,  if  «d  artery  has  been  out,  by  a  ligature,  or  by  torsion. 

Ligatures  are  usually  made  of  silk  or  thread,  and  should  be  round 
or  twisted,  in  order  to  divide  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  the 
artenr.  Animal  ligatures  are  sometimes  UFcd  on  account  of  tkeir 
speedy  decomposition,  and  separation  from  the  artery;  ligatures  of 
lead  have  also  been  used. 

Compression  can  be  effected  by  the  tourniquet,  bandages,  and  pled- 
gets of  lint;  in  lieu  of  a  tourniquet  a  Spanish  windlass  may  be  used, 
which  is  made  by  tying  a  handkerchief  around  a  limb,  and  twisting  it 
tightly  with  a  stick. 

Statics  are  also  used  where  the  vessels  are  small,  and  the  actval 
cautery  when  the  hemorrhage  cannot  be  arrested  by  other  means. 
Foreign  bodies,  such  as  pieces  of  glass,  clots  of  blood,  &c.,  &c.,  are 
to  be  removed  from  the  wound,  and  the  lips  brought  together  by  means 
of  adhesive  plaster  applied  to  surfaces  cleanly  shaved,  and  free  from 
moisture. 

Sutures,  or  stitches,  are  to  be  used  only  when  the  edges  cannot  be 
approximated  by  other  means.  An  vnterrapted  suture  is  made  by 
passing  a  needle,  armed  with  a  single  ligature,  through  both  lips  of 
the  wound,  which  are  then  to  be  drawn  together  without  any  great 
straining,  and  secured  by  a  double  knot.  These  stitches  are  to  be 
made  at  intervals  of  about  an  inch,  but  should  not  be  made  in  any 
tendinous  structure,  or  highly  inflamed  part. 

A  twisted  suture  is  made  by  tr|nsfixing  the  margins  of  the  wound 
with  a  needle  or  pin,  and  passing  around  it  a  waxed  ligature  in  the 
form  of  the  figure  8,  by  which  means  the  edges  are  brought  in  con- 
tact ;  the  point  of  the  pin,  or  needle,  is  to  be  protected  with  wax,  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  several  days. 

The  continued f  or  glover^s  suture,  is  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary 
mode  of  sewing  cloth  or  leather. 

OOHTVSXD    AND    lACERATID. 

These  resemble  each  other ;  are  attended  with  little  hemorrhage, 
because  the  arteries  are  torn,  and  do  not  bleed  so  much  as  when  cut. 
They  are  dangerous,  because  they  are  liable  to  inflammation  and 
sloughing,  and  are  often  complicated  with  foreign  bodies ;  and  they 
are  more  apt  to  produce  constitutional  disturbance  and  tetanus. 

Treatment. — Adhesion  is  impossible ;  suppuration  must  take  place, 
and  the  dead  parts  be  thrown  off;  the  reparation  takes  place  by  gra- 
nulation. At  first  it  will  be  necessary  to  arrest  hemorrhage,  remove 
foreign  bodies,  bring  the  parts  in  apposition  by  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster,  and  apply  water-dressings,  or  a  light  poultice,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  patient.  Cold  and  other  antiphlogistic  means,  such 
as  bleeding  and  purging,  must  be  used  cautiously  when  there  has  been 
a  great  shock  upon  the  system,  otherwise  the  vitality  of  the  parts  will 
be  depressed ;  and  the  risk  of  gangrene  increased ;   but  after  fever 
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atid  suppuration  are  established,  the  usual  means  of  conibjiting  inflam- 
niatioD  may  be  employed.  When  the  sloughs  are  numerous,  and  the 
diftcharge  profuse,  typhoid  symptoms  will  appear,  espeoially  if  the 
patient  be  much  reduced  by  depletion  and  rigid  diet. 

PUN0T17&BD    AHD    PIHITRATIRO. 

These  are  inflicted  by  sharp-pointed  instruments,  and  are  extremely 
dangerous,  on  account  of  the  injury  done  to  important  parts,  by  open- 
ing vessels  and  cavities,  and  from  the  diffusion  of  purulent  secretiona, 
and  the  liability  of  tetanus. 

Treatment. — After  ascertaining  that  the  wound  contains  no  foreign 
matter,  apposition  is  effected,  and  maintained  by  position,  rest,  and 
dressings,  and  the  system  placed  under  antiphlogistic  regimen ;  adhe- 
sion is  to  be  expected,  or  reparation  by  granulation.  There  may  be 
severe  secondary  symptoms  arising  from  secondary  hemorrhage,  or 
confined  purulent  secretions ;  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  a  ligature 
upon  the  artery  above  the  ulcerated  wound ;  or,  to  open  and  dilate  it 
for  the  exit  of  pus  or  a  fureigu  body  before  undiscovered. 

poisoMan. 

These  include  bites  and  stings  of  animals,  and  the  effect  of  dissect- 
ing wounds. 

The  stings  of  ordinary  insects  are  not  sufficiently  severe  to  require 
surgical  aid,  unless  in  great  number,  ^nd  in  peculiar  situations.  Chil- 
dren sometimes  suffer  with  fever  and  headache,  when  stung  in  a  num- 
ber of  places;  and  the  suffocation  produced  by  a  sting  in  the  pharynx 
is  alarming. 

Treatment — For  the  common  sting  of  a  wasp  or  a  bee,  remove  the 
sting  of  the  animal  with  forceps,  should  it  remain,  and  apply  some 
stimulating  application,  such  as  turpentine,  cologne  water,  or  harts- 
horn. Hartshorn  will  probably  give  most  relief,  especially  combined 
with  cold  applications.  If  there  be  faintness  or  depression,  adminis- 
ter wine  and  opium.  If  the  sting  be  in  the  fauces,  use  leeches  inter- 
nally and  externally,  stimulating  gargles,  and,  if  necessary,  open  the 
trachea. 

Spiders,  especially  the  tarantula,  scorpions,  and  serpents,  inflict  a 
most  severe  injury.  The  bite  of  the  viper,  cobra  de  capello,  and  rat- 
tlesnake, is  attended  with  great  pain,  swelling,  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, and  death.  In  such  wounds  great  caution. must  be  used  to 
extract  the  poison  from  the  wound,  and  to  prevent  its  passing  into  the 
circulation.  Surrounding  the  limb  with  a  ligature,  bathing  the  wound 
with  warm  water,  and  sucking  it,  are  all  of  use ;  but  the  application 
of  cupping  glasses,  and  scarification,  is  the  most  certain  method. 

The  prostration  of  the  system  is  to  be  treated  with  brandy  and  am- 
monia, and  the  pain  to  be.  relieved  by  opium.  Various  remedies  are 
given  internally,  such  as  sweet  oil  and  ammonia,  but  arsenic  has  a 
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most  decided  preference ;  the  celebrated  TaDJore  pills  each  contaiii  % 
grain  ;  the  proper  done  is  f  3j  to  f  3ij  oi  Fowler's  solution. 

Hydrophobia  — Hydrophobia  is  a  disease  bronght  on  by  inocula- 
tion with  the  saliva  of  fi  rabid  animal,  and  ehanusteriaed  by  inter- 
sitting  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  together  with  a  peculiar 
irritability  of  the  body  and  disturbttDce  of  the  mnid. 

The  first  symptoms  in  the  dog  are  shyness,  want  of  appetite,  droop- 
ing of  his  tail  and  ears,  a  suspicious,  haggard  look,  red  and  watery 
eyes,  constant  snapping  at  and  swallowing  straws,  and  licking  cold 
Burfaces,  such  as  stone  and  iron ;  afterwards  respiration  becomes  diffi 
cult,  viscid  saliva  flows  rapidly,  and  there  is  inflammation  of  the  fauces, 
and  high  fever.  He  is  not  always  ftirious,  nor  does  he  always  bite, 
unless  irritated ;  his  gait  is  staggering,  and  he  dies  in  convulsions, 
usually  after  the  fifth  day. 

.The  symptoms  in  man  vary  with  constitution  and  habit,  and  usually 
appear  between  five  and  ten  weeks  subsequent  to  the  bite. 

The  wound  heals  as  usual ;  after  a  time  there  is  pain  and  itching  in 
the  cicatrix,  which  gradually  increases,  and  ulceration  follows.  There 
iff  headache,  restlessness,  fever,  and  excitement  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  mind  is  particularly  clear  and  active;  the  memory  strong,  the 
imagination  vivid,  the  countenance  animated,  and  the  eyes  sparkling. 
This  is  succeeded  by  despondency,  and  the  dread  of  fluids,  great  agita- 
tion, spasms,  difliculty  of  breathing.  Every  attempt  to  relieve  the 
burning  thirst  is  followed  by  convulsive  contractions  of  the  neck  and 
throat;  sleepless  despair,  change  of  voice,  croupy  inspiration,  and 
involuntary  biting  are  the  next  symptoms.  As  the  disease  advances, 
the  brain  becomes  more  aflected,  and  death  is  preceded  by  delirium. 

Treatment — The  recent  wounds  should  be  treated  by  cupping- 
glasses  and  nitrate  of  silver.  In  not  more  than  one  case  out  of  twenty 
does  hydrophobia  follow  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal.  The  bite  is  much 
lees  dangerous  when  through  the  clothes.  After  the  disease  is  esta- 
blished, nothing  can  be  done  with  the  prospect  of  cure ;  although 
every  remedy  and  mode  of  treatment  has  been  recommended.  Pallia- 
tives and  medicines  which  calm  the  nervous  system  and  relieve  pain 
may  give  some  temporary  relief. 

DissECTiNO  Wounds. — ^These  are  followed  by  unpleasant  results 
more  frequently  in  those  of  a  soroftilous  temperament,  or  in  those 
whose  systems  are  exhausted  by  study  or  dissipation. 

The  consequences  may  be  a  simple  pustule,  inflammation  of  the 
lymphatics,  and  typhoid  fever,  with  diffuse  abscesses. 

The  pustule  has  not  much  elevation,  is  surrounded  by  redness,  and 
attended  with  burning  and  itching.  When  opened  it  discharges  a 
little,  thin  pus,  and  is  soon  refilled,  the  excavation  gradually  increas- 
ing. This  may  not  be  followed  by  constitutional  symptoms;  unless 
the  health  is  very  bad. 

The  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics  is  more  apt  to  follow  a  small 
scratch  or  wound  from  examining  teoeat  subjects;  especially  those  dy- 
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ing  with  penloniiis  or  any  disease  of  serons  membranes.  The  pain 
and  swelling  extend  up  the  arm  to  the  axil  In,  and  there  is  feyerand 
depression  of  (spirits.  The  coarse  of  the  inflammation  can  be  traced 
along  the  lymphatics  to  the  axillary  glands,  which  often  suppurate. 

Extensive  abscesses'and  typhoid  fever  take  place  when  the  poison  is 
very  violent  and  the  system  much  prostraled. 

Treatment. — The  pustule  will  be  managed  best  by  a  lye  poultice, 
and  then  removing  the  coverings  and  touching  the  surface  with  lunar 
caustic.  A  simple  incision  or  puncture  for  an  ordinary  pustule  will 
not  prevent  the  renewal  of  the  matter. 

When  the  lymphatics  are  inflamed,  the  original  wound  is  not  always 
the  most  tender  spot,  nor  is  there  the  appearance  of  a  pustule. 
Leeches,  cold  applications,  poultices  of  Indian  meal  and  rye,  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  tincture  of  iodine  are  useful  local  applications.  Bleeding 
may  be  necessary  when  the  inflammation  and  fever  are  very  high. 
Free  incisions  prevent  the  formation  of  abscesses,  by  evacuating  the 
serum  and  depleting  the  part.  Spreading  abscess  of  the  cellular  tissue  is 
attended  with  typhoid  fever,  and  is  very  dangerous.  The  system  must 
be  supported  by  stimulants  and  tonics,  such  as  brandy  and  bark ;  opium 
will  allay  pain  and  restlcssnessi  and  the  local  dressing  will  resemble 
that  for  abscess  in  general. 

Fresh  air,  clean  clothes,  healthy  skin,  good  diet^  and  regular  habits 
will  be  found  to  be  the  best  prophylactics. 

GUNSHOT    WOUNDS. 

These  include  all  injuries  by  firo-arms,  and  partake  of  the  nature  of 
lacerated  and  contused  wounds.  There  is  usually  but  little  hemor- 
rhage, unless  a  large  vessel  is  injured.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the 
injury  will  vary  with  the  distance,  force,  and  character  of  the  shot  or 
slug  producing  it,  and  the  part  affected;  fracture,  contusions,  and  per- 
forations may  require  amputation.  The  aperture  made  by  the  entrance 
of  the  bullet  often  appears  smaller  than  the  bullet,  and  resembles  an 
incised  wound  with  inverted  edges ;  the  aperture  of  its  exit  is  larger, 
and  has  ragged  and  everted  edges.  The  pain  of  a  flesh  wound  is  often 
so  slight  that  it  does  not  attract  attention  ;  but  when  a  bone  is  broken 
or  a  nerve  torn,  the  pain  is  severe.  The  shock  upon  the  system  is 
greater  than  in  other  wounds,  and  is  partly  corporeal  and  partly  men- 
tal.    Syncope  and  depression  of  spirits  are  very  common  attendants. 

The  idea  of  injury  resulting  from  the  icind  of  a  ball  is  erroneous. 
Injuries  may  result  from  spent  balls,  which,  having  a  rotary  motioni 
may  roll  over  the  surface  without  producing  an  open  wound. 

The  course  of  bullets  is  uncertain ;  any  obstacle,  such  as  a  button,  a 
watch,  or  a  bone,  may  occasion  a  most  devious  track.  A  ball  may 
strike  the  forehead,  and  emerge  at  the  occiput,  or,  striking  the  sternum, 
lodge  in  the  scrotum.  A  bullet  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  by 
striking  a  sharp  edge  of  bone ;  or  it  may  bury  itself^  and  remain  con- 
cealed for  years,  being  enclosed  in  a  cyst. 
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When  there  is  but  one  apertnre,  it  is  probable  that  the  ba]l  has 
lodged ;  though  it  may  have  escaped  upon  the  removal  of  the  clothing, 
if  a  portion  of  the  clothing  should  have  been  carried  before  it  into  the 
wound ;  or,  the  ball  may  make  a  complete  circuit,  and  escape  by  the 
aperture  of  entrance ;  in  this  instance  the  track  would  be  discovered  by 
redness  and  swelling.  When  two  orifices  are  in  a  straight  line,  it  is 
not  always  to  be  inferred  that  the  ball  has  escaped,  for  two  balls  may 
have  entered  opposite  each  other ;  the  character  of  the  orifices  will  de- 
termine this  point.  A  plurality  of  opcningg  does  not  always  imply  a 
plurality  of  balls ;  the  same  bullet  may  perforate  and  escape^  and  per- 
forate again. 

The  wound  partially  sloughs  and  may  produce  abscess,  erysipelas, 
hemorrhage,  disease  of  the  bones,  hectic,  or  tetanus. 

Treatment. — ^The  general  indications  are  to  overcome  the  shock,  re- 
move foreign  matters,  adjust  the  parts,  and  place  them  in  a  comfortable 
and  relaxed  position. 

A  simple  wound,  made  by  a  ball  passing  through«some  fleshy  part, 
should  at  first  be  sponged  clean,  and  afler  hemorrhage  has  ceased, 
dressed  with  dry  lint,  secured  by  strips  of  plaster.  A  little  wine  and 
laudanum  may  be  given  if  the  patient  is  disposed  to  faint,  or  suffers 
much  with  anxiety  and  fear.  In  a  few  days  there  is  inflammation  and 
suppuration.  The  primary  dressings  are  to  be  removed  with  warm 
water,  and  a  poultice  or  the  water  dressing  substituted.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  sloughs  are  readily  thrown  off,  and  that  no  sinuses  are 
formed.  The  constitutional  treatment  should  be  moderately  antiphlo- 
gistic; consisting  of  purging,  low  diet,  leeches,  and  perhaps  bleeding; 
an  opiate  at  bedtime  vrill  allay  pain  and  twitching. 

The  presence  of  bullets  and  other  foreign  bodies  can  be  detected  by 
a  probe,  and  they  are  to  be  removed  by  a  forceps,  the  wound  having 
been  dilated,  if  necessary.  If  they  are  superficially  lodged,  they  are 
to  be  cut  down  npon,  extracted  by  a  counter  opening;  if  they  are 
deep-seated  and  impacted,  wait  for  the  suppurative  stage.  When 
lodged  in  bone,  they  may  be  removed  by  a  chisel  or  trephine,  lest  they 
produce  caries  or  necrosis,  although  in  many  instances  they  have  be- 
come encased  and  occasioned  no  inconvenience'. ' 

The  question  of  amputation  will  be  settled  by  considering  the  lia- 
bility of  gangrene,  the  usefulness  of  the  limb  if  retained,  the  age,  ha- 
bits, and  strength  of  the  patient,  and  the  means  at  hand  for  carrying 
out  the  treatment.  The  latter  consideration  will  justify  more  nume- 
rous amputations  in  military  and  naval  than  in  civil  surgery.  The  fol- 
lowing ciroumstanoes  make  amputation  necessary. 

When  a  limb  is  completely  knocked  off  by  a  cannon-ball.  If  the 
bone  is  shattered  and  the  joint  endangered,  it  should  be  amputated 
above  the  joint. 

When  the  femur  is  fractured,  and  the  femoral  artery  or  vein,  or  the 
sciatic  nerve  is  lacerated. 
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When  large  joints  are  injured ;  bul  that  of  the  elbow  may  often  be 
excised. 

When  the  main  artery  is  wounded,  and  gangrene  has  oomnfenoed 
and  is  spreading. 

TETANUS. 

Is  a  disease  of  the  true  spinal  system,  and  is  manifested  by  spasm 
and  rigidity  of  voluntary  muscles. 

When  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  face  are  affected,  it  is  termed 
Trumv4,  or  locked  jaw ;  when  the  muscles  of  the  front,  Emprostko' 
tonos;  when  the  muscles  of  the  back,  Opeathotofios ;  bending  to  either 
side  is  termed  Fteurothotonoa^ 

Tetanus  may  be  either  an  acute  or  chronic  disease ;  the  former  is 
the  most  frequent  in  occurrence,  and  most  formidable  to  treat;  the 
latter,  apt  to  be  partial,  milder,  and  more  subject  to  treatment. 

TraumcUic  tetanus  follows  a  wound  or  injury,  and  is  usually  acute ; 
idiopathic  tetaniits  is  of  spontaneous  origin,  and  usually  chronic. 

Acute  traumatic  tetanus  is  more  frequent  in  hot  climates,  and  ia 
mihtary  practice,  and  may  follow  a  slight  bruise  or  puncture,  especially 
if  some  nerve  has  been  injured.  Intestinal  irritation  and  atmospheric 
changes  predispose  to  the  disease. 

The  symptoms  may  appear  in  a  few  hours,  or  in  as  many  days ;  at 
first  there  is  stiffness  and  soreness  about  the  neck  and  face,  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  causing  a  ghastly  smile ;  swallowing  and  mas- 
tication are  difficult,  the  forehead  is  wrinkled,  eyebalb  are  distorted, 
nostrils  dilated,  and  the  grinning  countenance  is  exprcasiye  of  horror. 
Respiration  is  rapid,  the  tongue  protrudes,  and  saliva  dribbles ;  the 
sphincters  are  usually  contracted,  perspiration  is  profuse  and  of  a  pecu- 
liar odour ;  the  pulse  at  first  may  be  strong  and  full,  but  soon  becomes 
weak  and  indistinct.  The  mind  is  clear  until  just  before  death,  which 
generally  takes  place  in  a  few  days. 

Treatment. — The  indications  are  to  remove  all  sources  of  irritation, 
and  diminish  the  spasm.  The  wound  is  to  be  cleansed  from  all  foreign 
bodies,  pns  to  bo  discharged  by  a  free  incision,  if  necessary,  and  warm 
anodyne  poultices  and  fomentations  are  to  be  applied.  Excision  of 
the  wound,  or  division  of  the  nerve  leading  to  it,  has  been  practised 
with  great  benefit.  Bleeding  should  be  employed  with  great  care,  and 
purgatives  combined  with  mercury  are  always  of  advantage.  Nutri- 
tion and  opium  are  almost  indispensable,  and  may  be  used  externally 
and  internally.  Camphor,  musk,  assafostida,  and  tobacco  are  also  of 
use  as  antispasmodics ;  cannabis  indica  and  ice  to  spine,  have  been  need 
advantageously  in  some  few  cases. 

Chronic  tetanus  is  seldom  fatal,  and  frequently  idiopathic ;  it  lasts 
several  weeks,  and  should  be  treated  by  the  shower-bath,  tonics,  and 
electricity.     Ether  or  chloroform  may  be  used  with  advantage. 
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DISEASES  OF  BONES. 
CARI£S. 

Caries  is  an  nnhealthj  inflammation  of  the  bone,  attended  witb 
softening,  and  leading  to  aoppumtion  and  ulceration.  The  bone  has 
its  cells  filled  with  Ferous,  and  often  with  scrofulous  fluids,  and  when 
dried  has  a  spongy  and  worm-eaten  appearance,  and  resembles  a  lump 
of  sugar  after  being  dipped  in  hot  water.  The  disease  most  frequently 
attacks  the  thick  bones,  and  the  extremities  of  long  bones ;  and  it 
may  result  from  local  injury,  or  simply  from  constitutional  causes, 
such  as  scrofula,  or  effects  of  mercury.  It  is  attended  with  pain  and 
swelling,  and  afler  ulceration  there  is  a  foetid  discharge  containing 
portions  of  bone. 

Treatment,  —  The  constitutional  treatment  consists  of  fresh  air, 
tonics,  and  alteratives;  and  the  local  treatment  in  removing  those 
portions  incapable  of  repair,  and  endeavouring  to  establish  healthy 
granulations.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  loose  portions 
of  bone  which  are  disintegrated;  and  to  apply  escharotics  to  the 
surface. 

OABIXS    07    THX    SPINS. 

This  occurs  most  frequently  in  children,  and  in  persons  of  a  scrofu- 
lous temperament.  At  first  there  is  a  sen.sation  of  numbness  in  the 
lower  extremities,  languor,  and  a  stumbling  gait.  The  patient  usually 
sits  with  his  legs  drawn  up  under  the  chair,  has  a  constriction  of  the 
ehest,  and  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs ;  in  a  short  time  para- 
lysis ensues,  and  there  may  be  a  pointing  of  matter  at  some  portion 
of  the  spinal  column,  most  frequently  about  the  dorsal  vertebrae. 
The  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  softened  and  compressed,  and  thus  a 
curvature  takes  place;  the  convexity  of  which  is  most  frequently 
directed  posteriorly.  Many  die  from  fever  and  irritation^  and  recovery 
is  usually  attended  with  deformity. 

Treatment,  —  Absolute  rest  upon  a  mattrass,  attention  to  the  gene- 
ral health,  counter-irritations  over  the  tender  point,  by  means  of  blisters 
and  issues,  and  in  the  early  stages,  leeching.  The  diet  should  be  light 
and  nutritions,  and  a  laxative  administered  occasionally. 

NECROSIS. 

This  signifies  the  death  of  the  bone,  which  is  oft^n  enclosed  in  a 
case  of  new  bone.  When  a  superficial  layer  is  aifected  it  exfoliates ; 
the  dead  portions  thrown  off  are  termed  Mequestra,  It  occurs  at  all 
ages,  and  most  frequently  in  the  compact  bones;  the  immediate  cause 
is  inflammation  of  the  periosteum.  It  is  attended  with  swelling,  and 
a  discbarge  of  matter  through  openings  in  the  case  of  new  bone, 
which  are  termed  cloacss.  The  pain  is  deep-seated,  long-continued, 
and  very  severe. 
32* 
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Treatment — This  is  principallj  local,  althougli  coDstitntional  reDie* 
dies  may  be  given  to  allay  pain.  The  p-eat  object  is  to  facilitate  the 
escape  of  pus  and  the  sequestra ;  it  is  often  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
cloacsB  by  a  saw  or  trephine,  and  to  dilate  the  sinuses  with  lint  •  Am* 
putation  may  be  necessary  in  case  the  joints  are  involved. 

EXOSTOSIS. 

This  18  a  tumour  formed  by  an  excessive  and  irrepular  growth  of 
bone.  The  shape  varies,  being  sometimes  broad,  and  sometimes  spica- 
lated.  The  structure  is  healthy,  and  it  may  cause  no  inconvenience, 
unless  it  interferes  with  an  artery,  muscle,  or  joint. 

Treatment. — The  object  is  to  produce  absorption^  by  means  of  mer- 
cury, iodine,  blisters  and  leeches;  but  since  these  usually  fail,  it  is 
necessary  to  resort  to  an  operation  This  may  be  performed  by  a  $aw 
or  trephine.     8craping  off  the  periosteum  is  also  recommended. 

FRAOILITAS  OSSIUM. 

This  is  a  brittleness  of  bones,  occurring  frequently  in  youth,  but 
oftener  in  old  age.  The  proportion  of  earthy  matter  is  relatively  but 
not  actually  increased.  The  cancellated  structure  is  filled  bv  an  oily 
substance,  and  surrounded  by  a  thin,  brittle  lamella.  This  degenera* 
tion  follows  long  confinement,  intemperate  habits,  and  rheumatic  and 
cancerous  affections.  A  hasty  step,  turning  in  bed,  or  tripping  on  a 
carpet,  may  produce  fracture. 

Treatment. — In  old  persons  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  guard  against 
any  accident,  and  to  enjoin  a  nutritious  diet  and  salubrious  atmosphere. 
In  children,  care  should  be  taken  to  overcome  a  scrofulous  constitution 
by  tonics  and  good  diet,  and  to  treat  the  fracture  as  usual. 

MOLLITIES  OSSIUM. 

This  18  a  deficiency  of  the  earthy  matter  of  bones,  and  henee  they 
are  soft  and  pliable.  This  disease  occurs  in  adults,  and  its  course  is 
rapid;  the  general  health  is  impaired;  fiesh,  spirits,  and  strength, 
diminish  daily.  The  bones  are  light,  soft  and  greasy,  and  often  con- 
sist of  an  external  shell,  filled  with  a  soft,  greasy  matter.  The  cause 
is  obscure ;  phosphatic  deposits  are  found  in  the  secretions. 

TreatmerU. — This  is  merely  palliative,  for  the  disease  is  in^jurabl^. 

RICKETS. 

This  is  an  original  defect  of  the  skeleton,  peculiar  to  youth  and 
scrofulous  temperaments.  The  bone  is  changed  in  its  structure,  be- 
coming soft  and  pliable,  as  in  mollities  ossium.  The  cancellated 
struct.are  predominates,  the  cells  being  filled  with  a  reddish  oily  fluid. 
The  flat  bones  are  often  thickened,  and  the  long  bones  atrophied  in 
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tlie  shaflt.  This  diaease  gradnally  inereasea  wifli  age,  and  hence  great 
deformity,  aod  carvatorea  of  limbs  must  Decessarily  occur.  Tn  adult 
life,  the  general  health  may  be  regained,  and  the  patient,  though  a 
confirmed  and  unseemly  dwarf,  weak  and  puny  in  his  boyhood,  may 
prove  a  healthy,  muscular,  and  aotive  man. 

Treatment. — Improvement  of  the  general  system  by  diet,  exercise, 
proper  clothing,  and  tonics.  Mechanical  apparatus,  properly  oon- 
stmcted,  may  be  of  service  in  preventing  permanent  deformity. 
Those  articles  of  diet  which  are  readily  converted  into  lactic  acid, 
such  as  sugar,  starch,  gum,  milk,  &c.,  should  be  avoided,  and  animal 
food  of  easy  d^estion  preferred. 

SPINA  VENTOSA. 

This  is  a  swelling,  usually  of  considerable  extent,  involving  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  bone,  and  has  a  regular  surface.  In  most 
ingtances,  it  i?  a  bony  shell,  containing  one  or  several  cavities,  filled 
with  an  ichorous  fluid,  clotted  blood,  and  portions  of  carious  bone. 
It  is  preceded  by  severe  pain,  and  external  injuries  and  constitu- 
tional causes  may  give  rise  to  it  It  is  difficult  to  cure,  especially  in 
adults. 

Treatment. — ^When  the  tumour  is  small,  the  cure  is  to  be  effected 
by  means  of  puncture,  satisfactory  evacuation,  external  support,  and 
internal  stimulation  of  the  cavity.  If  the  tumour  is  large  and  the 
general  health  affected,  ampntation  will  be  necessary. 

OSTEO-SABCOMA. 

This  is  a  tumour,  composed  partly  of  bone  and  partly  of  flesh,  and 
is  usually  considered  of  a  malignant  nature.  A  dtn^ction  of  the 
tumour  prpm^nts  a  dense,  pearl-coloured  membrane,  covering  the  sur** 
face,  and  adhering  closely  to  (he  bone ;  above  this  membrane  the  mus- 
cles are  thin  and  spread  out,  so  as  to  cover  an  extensive  surface,  having 
lost  their  colour.  Upon  opening  the  tumour,  it  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain cells  divided  by  spiculse  of  bone,  and  materials  resembling  flesh, 
jelly,  and  fat.  It  is  attended  with  deep-seated  pain,  and  at  last  bursts, 
assuming  a  cancer-like  ulceration. 

Treatment. — At  first,  leeches,  cold  applications,  and  anodynes,  may 
give  temporary  relief,  but  no  permanent  benefit  can  be  expected  with- 
out its  removal ;  and  even  after  amputation,  it  frequently  attacks  the 
stump. 

OOXALGIA   (Fia.  215). 

This  is  a  disease  of  the  hip-joint,  common  to  scrofulous  children. 

SymptawiB.  —  At  first  there  is  slight  pain,  referred  to  the  knee ; 
lameness,  and  stumbling  in  walking;  tenderness  in  the  groin,  and  pain 
is  produced  by  pressing  the  head  of  the  bone  suddenly  against  the 
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Fig.  216. 


acetabulum;  apparent  lengtheniog  of  Uie 
lioib.  This  apparent  increase  of  length  ii 
owing  to  a  depression  of  the  pelvis  of  the 
diseased  side,  the  weight  of  the  bodj  being 
supported  on  the  opposite  limb. 

if  the  diseaso  is  not  arrested,  des^rnetion 
of  the  head  of  the  bone  and  acetabalam  re- 
sults, and  the  femur  is  drawn  up,  eonstitnting 
a  spontaneous  luxation.  Often  an  abeoeai 
forms,  and  opens  externally.  The  toes  naj 
be  turned  inward  or  outward. 

Treatment. — Perfect  rest  upon  a  mattrBSS, 
as  in  caries  of  the  spine,  the  limb  being  con- 
fined in  a  carved  splint.  Cups  and  leeches, 
OTer  the  joint,  will  be  useful  at  first ;  subse- 
quently, more  benefit  will  be  derived  from 
counter-irritation  by  blisters,  setons,  and 
issues.  Purging  with  jalap  and  cream  of 
tartar,  tonics,  and  iodine,  are  the  constitii- 
tional  remedies.  It  may  require  months  or 
years  to  efiect  a  cure. 

FRACTURES. 
Fracture  is  a  solution  of  eontinnity  of  a 
bone,  produced  by  external  violence,  or  muscular  contraction.  Frac- 
tures are  divided  into  oblique,  transverse,  and  longitudinal,  according 
to  the  direction.  Simple  fracture  is  a  mere  separation  of  the  bone 
into  two  parts;  compound^  implies  an  open  wound,  oommunicatiog 
with  the  fracture;  commtniited,  when  the  bone  is  broken  into  nume- 
rous fragments ;  and  complicated^  when  attended  with  luxation,  lace- 
ration of  large  vessels,  &o. 

The  signs  of  fractures  are  deformity,  preternatural  mobility,  crepi- 
tation, pain,  swelling,  and  helplessness  of  the  part.  Old  age,  and 
certain  diseases  of  the  bone,  predispose  to  fractures ;  in  cold  weather, 
they  are  more  numerous,  on  account  of  the  increased  muscular  exer- 
tion necessary  in  walking,  where  there  is  ice.  Indirect  violence  may 
occasion  fracture,  when  a  force  is  applied  to  the  two  extremities  of  the 
bone,  which  gives  way  between  them.  Deformity  may  be  produced 
by  an  angular  derangement,  or  a  derangement  in  the  direction  of  the 
' 'xis,  the  diameter,  or  the  circumference  of  the  bone.  Bent  bones  are 
occasioned  by  a  few  of  the  osseous  fibres  giving  way  upon  the  con- 
vexity of  the  curve.  The  process  of  reparation  is  more  rapid  in  the 
young,  and  also  takes  place  sooner  in  a  small  than  in  a  large  bone. 
l>anger  results,  according  to  the  site  of  the  injury,  the  nature  of  the 
fracture,  and  the  state  of  the  system.  The  mode  of  reparation  is 
attended  by  the  following  changes :  extravasation  of  blood ;  after  thii 
is  absorbed,  the  liquor  sanguinis  is  effused,  and  assumes  the  position 
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wbich  the  blood  oceupied;  Ibis  consolidates;  the  seroiis  portion  is 
absorbed;  the  fibrin  remains,  and  becomes  organized.  This  period 
of  plastic  exudation  lasts  for  eight  or  ten  da^s,  and  then  becomes  car- 
tilaginous. This  mass  contracts,  increases  in  density,  and  gradually 
becomes  bone.  The  ossification  advances  from  the  periphery.  The 
fractured  extremities  are  now  surrounded  by  a  buny  ea^e,  termed  the 
pravisumcU  caUvs;  after  which  continuity  is  truly  restored  by  the 
formation  of  what  is  called  definitive  calltts,  which  takes  place  between 
the  fractured  extremities;  and,  finallyi  the  provisional  callus  is 
absorbed. 

Treatment.  —  This  consists  of  two  parts;  first,  reduction y  which  is 
to  be  effected  gradually  by  extension  and  counter-extension,  over- 
coming musonlar  contraetioo,  and  eoaptating  the  extremities;  secondly, 
retention,  wbich  is  efTeeted  by  keeping  the  limb  in  such  a  posture  as 
will  relax  those  muscles  which  would  be  likely  to  cause  a  displace- 
ment, and  by  applying  such  mechanical  means  as  will  prevent  motion ; 
these  means  consist  of  splints,  which  are  variously  constructed  of 
wood,  pasteboard,  or  metal,  and  applied  by  means  of  bandages  or 
rollers;  they  should  be  light,  and  always  of  such  a  length  as  to  com- 
mand the  neighbouring  joint ;  the  inner  surface  should  be  padded  or 
lined,  in  order  to  prevent  chafing.  After  being  dressed,  the  part 
should  be  laid  upon  a  pillow,  and  not  disturbed,  unless  there  should 
be  inordinate  swelling  of  the  limb,  when  the  bandage  should  be 
loosened.  Bandages  soaked  in  gum  or  starch,  have  recently  been  used, 
in  place  of  splints.  Under  certain  circumstances,  this  dressing  is  ad- 
mirable, but  an  indiscriminate  employment  tends  manifestly  to  injury; 
on  account  of  the  swelling  of  the  limb,  it  produces  pressure,  which 
may  occasion  ulceration  or  sloughing.  It  is  called  the  immovable 
apparatus. 

The  diet  should  be  Iratched,  and  antiphlogistic  means  resorted  to, 
if  necessary.  At  the  end  of  three  to  six  weeks,  the  provisional  callus 
is  complete,  and  the  substitutes  for  this  splint  of  nature  can  be  dis- 
continued ;  the  use  of  the  part  must  be  resumed  gradually,  especially 
in  the  lower  limbs. 

VBAOTUBB    OV    TBS    ROSS. 

The  nasal  bones  are  usually  fractured  by  a  fall,  a  violent  blow,  or 
kick  of  a  horse,  or  some  direct  application  of  force.  This  fracture  is 
often  attended  by  injury  of  the  brain,  and  followed  by  caries  and  exfo- 
liation. 

Treatment. — ^This  consists  of  antiphlogistic  means,  such  as  leeches, 
cold  applications,  and  rigid  diet,  to  remove  swelling  and  inflammation, 
and  the  adjustment  of  the  fragments ;  which  can  be  accomplished  by 
a  catheter,  probe,  or  dressing  forceps.  The  nose  should  not  be  plugged 
with  lint,  unless  to  check  profuse  hemorrhage.  The  parts  may  be  re- 
tained in  apposition  by  eompresses  and  rollers. 
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rRACTURB   OF  TBI   MALAB  AND    8UPEBI0B  MAXILI«ABT   BONKS. 

These  can  only  occur  by  the  most  direct  violence,  or  prunsbot  inju- 
ries, and  are  usually  attended  with  crushing  and  wounding  of  the  soft 
parts;  severe  inflammation  and  nervous  symptoms  may  come  on,  and 
the  brain  may  also  be  affected.  There  will  be  great  pain  and  difficulty 
in  chewing.    Fragments  of  the  malar  bone  frequently  become  necrosed. 

Treatment. — If  there  is  no  dii«placement,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  subdue  inflammation,  and  keep  the  parts  quiet.  If  the 
alveolar  processes  are  loosened,  they  must  be  pressed  into  their  places, 
and  there  retained  by  fine  wire  secured  around  the  teeth.  The 
mouth  is  to  be  kept  shut,  and  the  patient  nourished  by  fluids. 

fBAOTUBB    OF    THB    LOWSB    JAW    (FIG.   216). 

This  may  occur  in  the  base  of  the  jaw,  in  the  ramus  or  processes ; 
and  in  children  it  may  take  place  at  the  symphysis.  The  most  fro- 
quent  seat  of  fracture  is  between  the  chin  and  the  insertion  of  the 
masseter  muscle ;  the  longer  fragment  and  the  chin  are  depressed.  In 
double  fractures,  the  chin  alone  is  depressed.  There  is  pain,  swelling, 
inability  to  move  the  jaw,  irregularity  of  the  dental  arch^  crepitus^  and 
frequently  hemorrhage  and  deafness. 

rig.  216. 


The  diagnosis  of  fracture  of  the  ramus  and  condyle  is  often  obscured 
by  swelling;  the  neck  of  the  condyle  is  drawn  forwards  by  the  exter- 
nal pterygoid  muscle,  and  crepitation  will  be  perceived  by  the  patient 

Treatment. — The  teeth  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
fragments,  and  the  upper  jaw  acts  as  a  splint  in  the  retention.  A 
compress  and  a  pasteboard  splint,  retained  by  a  suitable  bandage,  will 
retain  the  parts  in  apposition ;  and  the  patient  is  to  be  fed  by  gruels 
and  soups,  through  the  interstices  of  the  teetb.  Fragments  of  the 
lower  jaw  can  often  be  held  in  apposition  by  passing  fine  wire  or  sad- 
dlers' silk  around  the  teeth.  The  union  is  rapid^  and  there  is  usually 
but  little  deformity. 

FBAOTUBB    OF    THB    8PINB. 

This  is  attended  with  serious  injury  to  the  spinal  cord^  from  corn- 
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# 
pression,  laoeratioD,  bmising,  eoncnssioD,  or  from  sabspqiietit  inflain- 
matioD  and  softeniog.     When  it  occnni  above  the  fourth  cervioal  ver- 
tebrsy  death  is  almost  certain,  on  account  of  the  origin  of  the  pbrenio 
nerve  wbich  Bupplies  the  diaphragm.    . 

When  the  lumber  region  has  suffered,  the  symptoms  are  paralysis 
of  tbe  lower  limbs,  involuntary  discbarge  of  faeces,  retention  of  nrine, 
and  frequently  priapism. 

When  the  injury  is  in  the  upper  dorsal  or  lower  cervical  region, 
there  is,  in  addition  to  these  symptoms,  paralysis  of  the  arms,  difficulty 
of  breathing,  sluggishness  of  the  bowels,  and  distension  of  the  abdo- 
men. In  all  fractures  of  the  spine,  the  bladder  becomes  distended, 
tbe  urine  dribbles,  and  bedsores  are  apt  to  follow. 

TrefitmenL — Absolute  rest  upon  a  mattrass,  low  diet,  and  antiphlo- 
^stic  means,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  pus,  and  thickening  of  the 
membranes.  The  discharges  of  the  bowels  must  be  regulated,  and  the 
bladder  relieved  by  the  catheter;  counter- irritation  and  frictions  will 
be  useM  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  case.  The  use  of  tbe  trephine  in 
this  injury  has  not  met  with  success,  and  will  probably  do  more  harm 
tban  good. 

VRAOTURB    or    THB    PBLVIB, 

Fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  can  only  be  produced  by  the 
greatest  violence.  There  is  but  little  displacement,  although  great 
'   danger  results  from  injury  to  the  parts  within. 

Treatment, — All  that  can  be  done  is  to  place  %e  patient  at  rest  in 
an  easy  position,  keep  a  catheter  in  the  bladder,  and  make  incisions, 
if  urine  or  pus  is  eztravasated  in  the  perineum.  The  application  of  a 
broad  bandage  around  the  hips,  will  assist  in  preventing  motion. 

When  the  crest  of  the  ilium  or  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process 
is  knocked  off,  the  fragment  is  displaced  inwards,  and  can  be  readjusted 
by  the  fingers.  Fracture  of  the  sacrum  is  longitudinal  usually,  and 
there  is  no  displacement.  The  coccyx  may  be  fractured  by  a  kick, 
and  is  displaced  inwardly :  re-adjustment  may  be  effected  by  the  finger 
in  the  rectum.  The  acetabulum  may  be  split,  and  injury  of  the  neck  of 
tbe  femur  may  be  simulated,  though  there  is  no  shortening  of  the  limb, 
and  crepitus  is  felt  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum,  when  the  pelvis  is  moved. 

fRAOTUBB    or    THB    BIBS    (riGB.  217,  218). 

The  ribs  are  very  liable  to  fracture,  which  usually  is  in  the  middle, 
when  occurring  from  direct  force,  or  force  applied  at  each  end.  Dis- 
placement  is  seldom  great,  and  is  difficult  to  detect  in  fet  persons. 
There  is  pain,  swelling,  and  difficulty  in  breathing;  crepitus  is  felt, 
when  the  hand  is  placed  over  the  part  during  respiration  or  coughing ; 
emphysema  appears  when  the  pleura  is  injured. 

Treatment.  —  If  there  is  an  angular  projection  of  the  extremities, 
a  compress  is  to  be  applied  over  it;  if  there  is  a  depression,  a  com- 
press is  to  be  placed  at  each  extremity.     Strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  1  \ 
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inches  in  breadth,  are  to  be  applied  from  the  spine  to  the  sternum,  in 
order  to  prevent  respiration  bj  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  thus  to 
Fig.  217.  Fig.  218. 


keep  the  parts  at  rest.     Inflammation  and  cough  are  likely  to  ensue, 
and  must  be  treated  by  antiphlogistic  means  and  anodynes. 

Compound  fracture  of  the  ribs  is  treated  of^  under  the  head  of 
Wounds  of  the  Chest. 

VBAOTUBB  or  THB  8TBBNUM. 

Fracture  of  this  bone  is  rare,  great  violence  being  necessary  to  pro- 
duce it  'y  injury  usually  is  done  to  the  thoracic  viscera.  The  deformity 
is  generally  a  depression,  and  the  symptoms  are  'great  difficulty  (^ 
respiration,  pain,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  perhaps  spitting  of 
blood,  and  cough.  Caries,  or  a  pulmonary  affection,  often  result  from 
a  fracture  of  the  sternum  or  ribs  in  scrofulous  habits. 

Treatment. — The  local  treatment  consists  of  adhesive  strips  applied 
upon  th^  same  principles  as  in  fracture  of  the  rib.     This  general 
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treaimeni  must  be  adapted  to  the  inflanimatory  conditions  of  the 
organs  of  the  chest.  Collections  of  pus  and  blood  behind  the  sternum 
can  be  eTacuated  with  a  trephine,  but  the  operation  is  often  attended 
with  anfavourable  results. 

TBAOTVaC  OV  THB  SCAPULA. 

The  acromion  process  is  sometimes  fractured;  the  shoulder  loses 
somewhat  of  its  roundness,  the  head  of  the  humerus  falls  slightly,  and 
there  is  a  slight  depression  at  the  point  of  fracture.  It  is  distinguished 
from  dislocation  by  mobility  of  the  joint,  and  crepitation  can  be  felt 
by  rotating  the  head  of  the  humerus. 

Treatment. — It  may  unite  by  bone,  but  generally  it  unites  by  liga- 
ment. It  is  to  be  kept  in  its  place,  by  elevating  and  firmly  fixing  the 
08  humeri ;  this  is  efiected  by  placing  a  cushion  between  the  side  and 
the  elbow,  and  retaining  it  by  a  roller,  the  elbow  being  carried  a  little 
backwards.  If  the  pad  be  placed  in  the  axilla,  and  the  elbow  be 
brought  close  to  the  side,  the  fragments  will  be  separated  \  but  little 
inflammation  follows,  and  bandages  may  be  removed  in  three  weeks. 
In  many  individuals,  the  tip  of  the  acromion  process  is  slightly 
movable,  being  merely  united  by  ligament. 

The  nerk  of  the  scapula  is  rarely  fractured,  and  it  is  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for'a  dislocation  ;  the  shoulder  falls ;  there  is  a  hollow  below 
the  acromion,  from  a  sinking  of  the  deltoid  muscle ;  and  the  head  of 
the  humerus  can  be  felt  in  the  axilla.  It  can  be  recognised  by  the 
facility  with  which  the  parts  are  replaced,  the  falling  of  the  head  of 
the  bone  into  the  axilla,  when  the  extension  is  removed,  and  by  cre- 
pitation. 

Treatment.  —  The  first  point  is  to  carry  the  head  of  the  humerus 
outwards,  and  the  second  to  raise  the  glenoid  cavity  and  arm.  The 
former  is  effected  by  a  thick  cushion  confined  in  the  axilla  by  a  band- 
age, and  the  latter  by  placing  the  arm  in  a  short  sling.  Ten  or  twelve 
weeks  are  necessary  to  procure  union,  and  a  still  longer  time  to  recover 
the  strength  of  the  arm. 

The  coracoid  may  be  fractured  by  direct  violence ;  the  process  is 
drawn  downwards,  by  the  action  of  the  coraco-brachialis,  pectomlis 
minor,  and  biceps  muscles.  There  is  pain,  swelling,  and  crepitation 
in  the  part,  and  loss  of  power  in  the  limb. 

Treatment.  —  This  consists  in  making  the  fingers  of  the  injured 
limb  touch  the  shoulder  of  the  opposite  side,  the  position  being  secured 
by  bandaging.     The  union  is  usually  ligamentous. 

The  bod^  of  the  scapula  may  be  fractured  either  vertically  or  trans- 
versely, and  there  is  but  little  displacement,  unless  it  is  near  the  lower 
angle  of  the  scapula.  When  the  angle  is  fractured,  it  may  be  drawn 
forward  and  upward. 

Treatment  —  This  consists  of  a  tight  roller  around  the  chest ;  the 
arm  being  placed  in  a  sling. 
33 
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VRACTUaS    OV    THB    OLAVIOLB    (FJQ.  219). 

This  fracture  is  frequent,  and  is  usually  produced  by  violence  upon 
the  shoulder,  arm,  a^d  band.  It  is  generally  oblique  and  near  the 
middle  of  the  bone;  the  part  is  painful  and  swollen,  and  every  attempt 
at  motion  produces  pain ;  the  shoulder  is  sunken,  and  drawn  towards 
the  sternum,  and  the  acromial  fragment  is  drawn  downward  by  tho 
weight  of  the  arm,  and  forward  and  inward  by  the  action  of  the  sub- 
clavius  muscle.  The  patient  usually  supports  the  arm  with  his  ether 
hand,  to  relieve  the  pressure  upon  the  axillary  plexus  of  nerves.  The 
indications  are  plain,  viz. :  to  elevate  the  shoulder;  to  keep  it  outward 
from  the  chest ;  and  to  draw  it  slightly  backward. 

Treatment,  —  The  mode  of  dressing  this  fracture  is  extremely 
various.  Desatdt's  apparatus  consists  of  a  compress  placed  over  tho 
fracture,  a  wedge-shaped  pad  placed  in  the  axilla,  and  retained  by  a 
roller  which  surrounds  the  chest.  The  elbow  is  to  be  brought  to  the 
side,  and  the  arm  and  chest  surrounded  by  circular  turns  of  a  second 
roller,  whereby  the  shoulder  is  elevated  and  drawn  outwards.  A  third 
and  last  roller  commences  at  the  armpit  of  the  sound  side,  and  beings; 
carried  obliquely  over  the  compress,  descends  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  arm,  passes  under  the  elbow,  and  obliquely  upwards  across  the 
chest  to  the  armpit,  whence  it  started ;  then  over  the.  back  to  the 
shoulder  of  the  affected  side,  across  the  compress,  down  in  front  of 
the  arm,  under  the  elbow,  and  across  the  back  to  the  sound  armpit 
again.  This  bandage  serves  to  retain  the  arm  and  shoulder  in  its  ele- 
vated position. 

Fox's  apparatus  (Fig.  219) 
consists  of  a  wedge-shaped  pad, 
secured  by  strings  to  a  circular 
collar  which  surrounds  the 
shoulder  of  the  sound  side,  and 
a  sling  made  of  linen,  which 
contains  the  forearm ;  it  ele- 
vates the  shoulder,  and  by 
bringing  the  elbow  to  the 
side,  draws  the  shoulder  out- 
wards. 

Some  use  merely  a  pad  and 
two  handkerchiefs,  which,  if 
properly  applied,  can  be  made 
to  fulfil  all  the  indications  in 
ordinary  cases. 

V&AOTUBE   or  THK   HUMKRV8. 

(piQ.  220.) 

The  anatomical  neck  is  the 
seat  of  fracture  in  young  per- 
sons, and  sometimes  in  old. 
There  is  little   or  no   flatten- 


Fig.  219. 
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iDcr  of  the  shoulder,  owing  to  the  head  of  the  hone  remaining  in  its 
place;  the  end  of  the  shaft  is  directed  obliquely  upfrards  and  for- 
wards, and  projects  on  the  coracoid  process ;  the  arm  is  shortened,  and 
crepitus  is  distinct  after  slight  extension  and  coaptation  of  the  frag- 
ments. 

Treatment. — ^This  requires  a  pad  in  the  axilla,  a  splint  on  the  fore 
and  back  part  of  the  arm,  a  roller^  and  a  sling  for  the  hand^  the  elbow 
hanging  free. 

7%e  Surgical  Neck  (Fig.  220). — The  upper  fragment  remains  ii. 
place,  but  its  lower  extremity  inclines  slightly  outwards ;  the  uppt^r  end 
of  the  lower  fragment  is  drawn  upwards  and  inwards  under  the  pectoral 
muscle ;  the  shoulder  is  round,  thfl'arm  shortened,  the 
elbow  abducted,  and  there  is  crepitation  upon  adjust-    Fig.  220. 
ment. 

Treatment. — A  pad  is  placed  in  the  axilla ;  the  two 
Bplints  secured  by  a  roller ;  the  hand  supported  by  a  sling, 
and  the  elbow  free. 

Fracivre  at  the  Neck  may  be  accompanied  with  (Jinlo- 
cation.  This  is  recognised  by  the  tumour  in  the  axilh, 
formed  by  the  head  of  the  bone,  which  does  not  move 
when  the  shaft  is  rotated. 

Treatment. — An  effort  should  be  made  to  restore  the 
head  of  the  bone,  and  then  to  coaptate  the  extremities ; 
this  is  often  impossible;  then  the  extremity  of  the  lower 
fragment  should  be  brought  to  play  in  the  glenoid  cavity. 
A  pad  will  be  necessary  in  the  axilla,  and  the  same 
dressing  as  the  last.  A  new  joint  is  formed,  and  the 
motions  of  the  arm  are  only  partial. 

The  ska/l  may  be  fractured  at  any  point,  and  is  easily 
recognised  by  crepitation  ;  and  when  the  fracture  is  just 
below  the  surgical  neck,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  upper 
fragment  is  drawn  inwards  by  the  muscles  inserted  into 
the  bicipital  ridges,  and  the  upper  extremity  of  the  lower 
fragment  is  drawn  outwards  by  the  deltoid  muscle. 

Treatment. — The  reduction  is  easy,  and  the  extremities 
may  be  retained  in  contact  bv  four  small  splints  placed  around  the  arm, 
and  secured  by  a  roller,  which,  as  in  all  other  instances  of  its  use  in  the 
upper  extremity,  must  commence  at  the  hand.  The  forearm  should 
be  suspended  in  a  sling. 

The  condyles  are  fractured  in  various  ways.  Either  condyle  may 
be  fractured,  most  frequently  the  internal ;  or,  there  may  be  a  fracture 
between  the  two  condyles,  and  another  separating  them  from  the  shaft. 
These  injuries  are  distinguished  from  dislocation  at  the  elbow  by 
mobility  and  crepitation. 

Treatment. — By  a  roller  and  two  angular  splints  (Physick's),  reach- 
ing to  the  hand  fVom  the  middle  of  the  arm.    The  angle  of  the  splints 
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must  be  changed  to  prevent  aDchylosis.     Some  deformity  and  Btiffness 
often  remain. 

VBACTUBB    or    THB    BADIU8    AHD    ULMA    (PZCL  221). 

When  both  bones  of  the  forearm  are  fractured  at  once,  or  when 
either  bone  is  fractured  near  the  middle,  there  is  but  little  difficulty  in 
the  diagnosis.  The  injury  is  recognised  by  the  ordinary  signs  of  frac- 
tures, such  as  pain,  crepitus,  swelling,  and  uselessness  of  the  limb. 

Fig.  221. 


Treatment — ^The  great  object  is  to  preserve  the  interosseous  space; 
for,  if  the  fragments  unite  at  an  angle,  supination  and  pronation  will 
be  prevented.  The  fracture  is  readily  reduced  by  slight  extension, 
and  then  the  muscles  should  be  pressed  into  the  interosseous  space,  in 
order  to  separate  the  two  bones. 

Two  splints,  well  padded  on  the  inside,  reaching  from  the  elbow 
beyond  the  fingers,  should  be  applied,  and  retained  by  a  roller.  The 
arm  must  be  kept  in  a  position  between  supination  and  pronation,  and 
supported  by  a  sling;  after  three  weeks  pasteboard  splints  or  a  starch 
bandage  may  be  substituted. 

The  RADIUS  is  more  frequently  fractured  than  the  ulna,  on  account 
of  its  articulating  with  the  carpus,  and  thus  receiving  the  weight  of 
the  body  in  falls,  &c.  When  fractured  near  the  middle  there  is  but 
little  deformity,  the  ulna  acting  as  a  splint. 

The  neck  of  the  radius  is  but  rarely  fractured,  and  the  accident  is 
difficult  to  recognise,  especially  when  the  muscles  covering  it  are  very 
large.  It  is  to  be  discovered  by  fixing  the  head  of  the  bone,  and 
rotating  the  hand  and  forearm. 

The  lower  extremity  of  the  radius  is  often  fractured,  and  frequently 
mistaken  for  a  dislocation  of  the  wrist.  The  most  frequent  seat  of 
fracture  is  about  half  an  inch  above  the  joint.  Barton's  fracture  in- 
volves the  articular  surface^  and  Colles'  fracture  is  an  inch  and  a  half 
above.     (Fig.  222.) 

Fractures  of  the  radius  are  to  be  treated  upon  the  same  principles, 
and  by  the  same  means  as  in  other  fractures  of  the  forearm,  unless 
the  fracture  should  be  near  the  articular  surface  of  the  carpal  ex- 
tremity of  the  radius.  This  latter  fracture  gives  a  peculiar  deformity 
to  the  wrist,  dependent  upon  a  partial  luxation  of  the  carpus.  In 
this  instance,  two  small  compresses  are  to  be  applied,  one  upon  a  pro- 
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Fig.  222. 


minenoe  od  tbe  dorsal  surface  caused  by  tbe  fragment,  the  other 
upon  the  projecting  extremity  of  tbe  radius  on  the  palmar  side.  Of 
course  these  compresses  will  not  be  opposite  to  each  other.  The 
wrist  should  be  placed  in  a  Bond's  splint.     (Fig.  223.) 

Fig.  223. 


The  ULNA  is  most  frequently  fractured  below  the  middle  of  the 
shafV.  The  lower  fragment  approximates  the  radius  by  the  action  of 
the  pronator  quadratus,  and  tiie  other  usual  symptoms  of  fracture  are 
evident. 

The  olecranon  process  is  often  fractured. by  sudden  violence,  or  mus- 
cular action.  The  fragment  is  drawn  up  upon  the  back  of  the  arm  by 
the  triceps  muscle,  and  the  deformity  is  increased  by  flexion.  The 
union  is  usually  ligamentous.  (Fig.  224.) 

The  coronoid  process  is  rarely  fractured,  and  usually  by  inordinate 
muscular  action  of  the  brachialis  anticus  muscle,  whose  tendon  is  in- 
serted in  front  of  the  base  of  this  process.  Dislocation  backwards  by 
tbe  action  of  the  triceps  may  result.  The  union  will  be  ligamentous. 
(Pig.  225.) 

Treatment. — Fractures  of  the  shaft  are  to  be  treated  by  two  splints 
and  compresses,  as  are  those  of  the  radius.  Fracture  of  the  olecranon 
is  to  be  treated  by  extending  tbe  elbow,  placing  a  small  splint  in  front 
of  the  joint,  and  securing  it  by  a  roller.  The  coronoid  is  to  be  treated 
by  flexing  the  elbow,  the  fingers  touching  the  opposite  shoulder,  ap- 
plying a  roller  to  relax  the  muscles  and  prevent  their  action,  and  keep- 
ing the  forearm  in  a  sling. 

33  • 
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Fig.  224.  Fig.  226. 


?EAOTUBS  Of  THB  CARPUS,  MBTA0ABPU8,  AHD 
PH  ALAN0B8. 

The  bones  of  the  carpus  are  seldom  fractured.  The  injury  is  usu- 
ally a  compound  one,  and  produced  by  direct  force. 

The  metacarpal  bones  are  subject  to  simple  fracture,  which  is  easily 
recognised  by  pain,  swelling,  crepitus,  &c.  The  treatment  consists  of 
coaptation  of  the  fragments,  and  retaining  them  by  means  of  two 
splints  and  interosseous  pads,  or  compresses. 

The  phalanges  are  liable  to  compound  and  simple  fracture.  Simple 
fractures  to  be  treated  by  two  or  four  small  splints,  and  a  narrow  ban- 
dage ;  when  several  fingers  are  broken,  a  carved  splint  will  be  useful. 

?KA0TURB    0?    THB    FEMUR    (FIQ.  226). 

The  neck  may  be  fractured  within  the  capsule.  This  oecnrs  most 
frequently  in  old  persons,  and  in  females,  on  account  of  the  bony  tex- 
ture being  more  brittle  in  advanced  life,  and  on  account  of  the  anato- 
mical character  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  in  women.  The  accident 
may  be  produced  by  a  slight  fall,  muscular  contraction,  blows,  &c.  The 
head  of  the  bono  remains  in  the  acetabulum ;  the  lower  fragment  is 
drawn  upwards  by  the  muscles  of  the  hip,  and  the  foot  is  everted, 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  rotator  muscles.  The  limb  is  shortened, 
the  trochanter  is  one  or  two  inches  higher  and  flatter  than  its  fellow ; 
there  is  pain,  crepitus,  and  want  of  voluntary  motion.     The  arc  which 
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tlie  trochanter,  upon  rotation,  will  describe,  will  be  of  a  much  smaller 
circle  than  that  described  by  the  rotation  of  its  fellow. 

Union  is  possible,  but  improbable ;  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
ooaptating  the   fragments,   the 

want  of  provisional  callus,  the  Fig.  226. 

fractured  extremities  being 
bathed  in  an  increased  quantity 
of  synovia,  and  the  feeble  nutri- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  bone 
through  the  round  ligament. 
Yet,  in  a  young  person  of  good 
constitution,  where  the  perios- 
teum is  not  completely  severed, 
there  may  be  bony  union.  Ordi- 
narily, there  results  a  false  joint, 
thickening  of  the  capsule,  par- 
tial absorption  of  the  fragments, 
and  the  patient  is  lame  for  life, 
and  requires  a  stick  or  crutch. 
Feeble  old  women  may  die  from 
the  shock  of  the  injury,  or  from 
the  irritation  of  pain  and  con- 
finement 

Treatment  —  Extension  and 
splints  are  unnecessary  in  old 
persons,  the  limb  should  be  sup- 
ported by  pillows,  and  motion 
restrained.  Care  should  be 
taken  with  reference  to  bed- 
sores, sloughs;  &c. 

The  neck  may  be  fractured 
partly  within  and  partly  with- 
out the  capsule,  in  which  case 
the  prospect  of  union  is  much 
more  favourable.  Or,  the  extre- 
mity of  one  fragment  may  be 
driven  into  the  cancellated 
structure  of  the  other,  consti- 
tuting an  impacted  fracture ;  in 
these  cases,  crepitus  is  obscure, 
the  displacement  is  slight,  and 
there  is  considerable  power  and 
motion  of  the  limb,  and  but 
little  shortening  and  eversion.  They  are  produced  by  great  direct 
force,  and  are  attended  with  great  pain,  swelling,  and  constitutional 
disturbance.  The  treatment  may  be  successful  in  many  instance.s, 
without  the  use  of  splints. 
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The  trochanter  major  may  be  fractured ;  tbe  process  is  drawn  up- 
wards by  tbe  glutei  muscles,  aud  a  space  can  be  felt  between  tbe  frag- 
ments. Approzimatioa  and  retention  are  difBcult,  and  tbe  union 
generally  ligamentous.  Tbe  cure  is  to  be  effected  by  rest,  position, 
and  relaxing  tbe  muscles. 

Fracture  of  tbe  condyles  is  a  serious  injury,  especially  wben  com- 
municating with  tbe  joint.  After  the  fragments  are  somewhat  consoli- 
dated by  rest  and  position,  plissive  motion  must  be  established  to 
prevent  anchylosis. 

Fracture  of  tbe  fihaft  is  easily  recognized  by  shortening,  crepitation, 
&c.,  &c.  The  deformity  is  greater  when  it  occurs  in  the  upper  part, 
especially  when  just  below  the  trochanters,  tbe  lower  end  of  the  upper 
fragment  being  tilted  forward  by  the  action  of  tbe  psoas  magnus  and 
iliacus  intemus  muscles. 

Treatment — The  principles  of  treatment  are,  as  in  all  fractures, 
coaptation  and  retention,  but  tbe  means  to  effect  it  are  various. 

The  double  inclined  plane  is  a  simple  contrivance.  The  leg  is 
secured  to  one  plane,  which  furnishes  the  means  of  counter-eztenBion 
and  tbe  thigh  rests  on  the  other ;  the  weight  of  the  body  produces  the 
extension.     Liston's  gpltnt  is  represented  by  Fig.  227. 

Fig.  227. 


DesauU*8  Apparatus,  —  Consists  of  an  outer  splint,  tbree  or  four 
inches  wide,  reaching  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium  to  four  inches  beyond 
the  foot,  each  extremity  having  a  bole  in  it;  an  inner  splint  reaching 
from  the  perineum  to  tbe  sole  of  tbe  foot,  and  an  upper  splint  reach- 
ing to  tbe  knee. 

The  counter-extension  is  made  by  a  band  in  the  perineum,  which 
Is  secured  to  the  upper  end  of  tbe  outer  splint  by  means  of  the  bole 
in  it.  The  extension  is  made  by  a  band  or  handkerchief  applied  to 
the  ankle,  and  secured  to  tbe  hole  in  the  lower  end  of  tbe  outer  splint. 

Dr,  Pkysick^s  modification,  (^ig*  228),  consists  in  an  elongation  of 
tbe  outer  splint,  nearly  to  the  axilla;  by  this  means  counter-extension  is 
made  in  a  line  more  nearly  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  body.  A  block 
was  placed  by  Dr.  Hutchinson  upon  tbe  inner  side  of  the  lower  end 
of  tbe  same  splint,  below  the  foot,  for  the  purpose  also  of  preventing 
the  line  of  extension  being  oblique,  which  might  produce  pain  and  de- 
formity. Bags  of  bran  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  limb,  so  as  to  se- 
cure uniform  pressure  from  the  splints,  and  the  whole  is  secured  by 
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bandages.  Another  improvement  consists  in  uniting  the  extending 
and  connter-^xtending  bands  on  the  outside  of  the  outer  splint.  By 
twisting  these  bands  the  extending  force  may  be  increased  to  any 
extent. 

HagedonCt  Apparaitis  consists  of  one  splint  reaching  Fig.  228. 
from  the  hip  to  a  foot-board. 

The  counter-extension  is  made  at  the  acetabulum  of  the 
sound  side,  and  the  extension  by  the  foot  of  the  injured 
side.  The  splint  is  first  applied  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
sound  limb,  and  the  foot  secured  to  the  foot-board ;  and 
the  extension  is  made  by  drawing  the  foot  of  the  fractured 
limb  down  to  the  foot-board,  and  securing  it.  This  avoids 
the  necessity  of  a  perineal  band,  which  may  excoriate. 

Dr.  GibtmCi  modification  (Fig.  229)  of  this  apparatus 

Fig.  229. 


\, 


(f'?  "V^ 


consists  in  an  elongation  of  the  splint  as  high  as  the  axilla, 
which  will  prevent  any  lateral  inclination  of  the  body ;  and 
the  application  of  a  similar  splint  to  the  fractured  limb. 

FBAOTUBE  Or  TRS  PATELLA.   (fIG.  280.) 

The  accident  may  result  from  muscular  contraction  or  di- 
rect violence.  It  is  sometimes  attended  with  an  audible 
snap  and  falling  of  the  patient;  the  pain  is  not  severe,  and 
a  simple  fracture  is  not  dangerous.  The  limb  is  bent  par- 
tially, and  there  is  no  abilty  to  extend  it. 

The  direction  is  usually  transverse, 
Fig.  230.  and  a  separation  of  the  fragments  can 

be  felt.     There  is  no  crepitus.     Con- 
siderable swelling  usually  follows. 

Ijongitudinal  fractures  are  rare,  and 
are  not  attended  by  the  same  symp- 
toms. • 

Treatment  —  Leeches  and  lotions 
should  be  applied  to  reduce  swelling 
and  inflammation.     By  means  of  strips  of  adhe- 
sive plaster,  the  fragments  can  be  coapted,  and  firmly  retained  in  ap- 
position.    A  long  splint,  reaching  from  the  ischium  to  the  heel,  ap- 
plied to  the  back  of  the  limb,  will  prevent  motion. 

Bony  union  is  not  to  be  expected  ;  a  strong  ligamentous^ connexion 
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is  usually  formed,  which  answers  the  purpose  extremely  well.  Passive 
motion  should  be  made  aftor  five  or  six  weeks.  Sixty  or  seventy  dat^z 
will  elapse  before  the  limb  can  be  used ;  and  even  then,  caution  should 
be  taken  that  the  newly-formed  ligament  be  not  broken.  The  patelU 
of  the  opposite  side  is  liable  to  fracture ;  for  it  possesses  the  same 
structure  which  predisposed  to  fracture  in  the  other  limb^  and  there  is 
increased  muscular  exertion  of  the  sound  limb. 

FBACTUBB    OF    THS    LSQ. 

A  frequent  accident,  occurring  in  one  or  both  bones,  from  a  fall  or 
direct  violence.  The  tibia  is  most  frequently  fractured,  on  account  of 
its  exposed  position,  and  its  sustaining  the  weight  of  the  body.  The  frac- 
ture may  occur  at  any  part,  but  the  deformity  is  greater,  as  it  may  be 
nearer  the  lower  extremity ;  if  nearer  the  upper  extremity  the  deformity 
may  be  slieht  and  the  patient  even  be  able  to  walk  about. 

The  fibula  may  be  fractured  by  direct  or  indirect  force.  Little  de- 
formity results,  unless  the  fracture  is  below  its  middle.  When  nearer 
the  ankle,  dislocation  may  be  produced.  The  most  frequent  seat  of 
fracture  is  from  two  to  three  inches  above  the  malleolus.  There  is 
immediate  lameness;  the  foot  is  turned  out;  crepitus  is  distinct^  and  a 
depression  exists  over  the  fractured  part. 

Both  hones  are  often  fractured  at  once  by  falls  or  blows ;  they  occur 
at  the  weakest  points.  The  signs  are  evident :  crepitus,  pain,  want  of 
motion,  &c.  There  is  seldom  any  great  shortening,  and  the  deformity 
is  Tery  evident. 


Fig.  281. 


Treatment, — When  both  bones 
are  fractured,  when  the  tibia  alone 
is  fractured,  or,  when  the  upper 
part  of  the  fibula  is  fractured,  the 
best  and  most  simple  apparatus 
is  the  fracture-box  and  pillow. 
The  box  (Fig.  231.)  has  a  foot-board, 
to  which  the  foot  is  secured  by 
a  bandage,  thus  preventing  any 
lateral  inclination.  In  lieu  of 
this,  two  splints  of  the  length  of  the  leg,  applied  on  either  side  of  the 
pillow,  will  answer  the  purpose,  care  being  taken  to  support  the  foot 
by  a  bandage  or  handkerchief. 

Fig.  232. 
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Fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  fihuU  may  oocaAioDally  require 
Dupuytren's  apparatus  (Fig.  232),  consisting  of  a  single  splint,  placed 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  and  reaching  beyond  the  foot.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  a  wedge-shaped  pad,  which  reaches  only  to  the  ankle,  the 
larger  end  of  which  being  applied  to  the  internal  malleolus;  a  bandage 
is  earned  over  the  ankle  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  inversion  of 
the  foot,  making  the  sole  of  the  foot  approximate  the  splint,  and  thus 
the  fragments  are  adjusted  and  the  deformity  removed. 

fRAOTUaBS  0?  THB  BONIS  OF  THB  VOOT. 

The  OS  calcts  may  be  fractured  by  peat  violence  connected  with  the 
action  of  the  sural  muscles.  The  tuberopity  will  be  drawn  up  by  the 
tendo  Achillis,  and  the  patient  is  unable  to  stand. 

The  treatmerU  consists  in  overcoming  the  action  of  the  triceps  suras, 
flexing  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  and  extending  the  foot  upon  the  leg. 
The  fragments  are  to  be  approximated  by  a  figure  of  8  bandage. 

The  astragalus  is  rarely  fractured ;  it  may  occur  at  the  posterior 
part  where  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longns  pollicis  plays  over  it ;  or  it 
may  occur  between  the  body  and  the  head.  In  the  first  instance  the 
foot  will  be  inverted,  in  the  latter  but  little  deformity  will  occur. 

It  can  be  treated  successfully  by  a  simple  fracture-box.  Should 
earies  take  place  it  may  become  necessary  to  extirpate  it. 

The  metatarsal  hones  and  the  phalanges  are  seldom  fractured,  un- 
less the  injury  be  complicated  or  compound. 

COMPOUND    rSAOTUBB. 

Unless  a  wound  communicate  with  the  fracture,  it  is  not  compound. 
The  wound  may  be  produced  by  the  means  which  broke  the  bone,  by 
the  bone  protruding,  or  by  subsequent  ulceration.  Great  danger  may 
result  from  the  shock^  hemorrhage^  tetanus,  suppuration,  hectic,  or 
typhoid  fever. 

Primary  amputation  is  necessary  if  the  bone  is  much  shattered ;  if 
a  joint,  especially  the  knee-joint,  is  opened ;  if  large  arteries  are  torn ; 
if  the  soft  parts  are  extensively  lacerated  or  bruised,  particularly  if  the 
patient  is  old  or  enfeebled  by  disease. 

The  treatment^  if  it  be  determined  to  try  to  save  the  limb,  will  b« 
to  convert  the  fracture  into  a  simple  one,  by  arresting  bleeding,  re- 
moving pieces  of  bone,  clots,  &c.,  so  the  wound  will  heal  without  sup- 
puration. To  reduce  the  protruding  fractured  extremities,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  saw  off  a  portion ;  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage,  it  may  be 
useful  to  envelope  the  parts  in  bran,  or  stuff  the  opening  with  lint, 
which  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  suppuration  occurs. 

The  subsequent  part  of  the  treatment  may  require  antiphlogistic, 
but  more  frequently  tonic  measures,  such  as  bark,  wine,  good  diet,  &c., 
especially  if  the  discharge  is  profuse.  Secondary  amputation  may  be 
necessary  at  last. 
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DISLOCATIONS. 

Dislocation  or  lozation,  is  the  removal  of  a  bone  from  its  artica- 
lating  cavity.     The  ball  and  socket  joints  are  most  liable  to  the  injury. 

The  predt9po9iny  catue$  are  the  pecaliarity  of  the  eonstruction  of 
the  joint,  weakness  or  paralysis  of  the  muscles,  elongation  of  the  liga- 
ments, particular  position  of  the  parts,  accunmlatioa  of  fluids  in  the 
joint,  or  diseases  and  fractures  of  the  bones. 

The  exciting  causes  are  external  violence ;  such  as  blows,  falls,  &c., 
and  muscular  contraction. 

The  symptofiis  are  deformity,  swelling,  and  a  hollow  where  none 
should  be,  shortening  or  elongation,  pain  and  immobility  of  the  limb. 

The  consequences  are  rupture  of  ligaments,  effusion  of  blood  and 
serum ;  lymph  coagulates,  forms  new  adhesions,  and  fills  up  the  old 
socket,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  gradually  accommodates  itself  to  its 
new  position,  there  always  being  some  attempt  to  form  a  new  socket; 
and  thus  considerable  motion  is  subsequently  acquired  by  the  limb. 

Dislocation  is  to  be  distinguished  from  fracture  by  the  absence  of 
crepitus,  the  rigidity  of  the  limb,  the  peculiarity  of  the  deformity  at 
the  articulation,  and  by  the  absence  of  deformity  afler  reduction ; 
whereas  in  fractures  it  will  recur  without  being  prevented  by  dressings. 

Treatment, — This  essentially  consists  in  overcoming  the  action  of 
the  muscles  which  retain  the  bone  in  its  unnatural  position,  and  also 
J[n  bringing  the  head  of  the  bone  into  such  a  situation  that  the  action 
of  the  muscles  may  draw  it  into  its  place. 

Constitutional  means  are  often  necessary  to  effect  reduction  in  the 
larger  joints,  such  as  bloodletting,  warm  baths,  emetics,  in  order  to 
produce  relaxation  of  the  muscles.  The  local  means  are  extension  and 
counter-extension.  The  extension  must  be  made  gradually,  in  order 
to  overcome  the  action  of  the  muscles,  and  to  place  the  head  of  the 
bone  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be  drawn  into  its  place,  and  the  exten- 
sion must  be  withdrawn  suddenly,  in  order  that  the  muscles  may  have 
the  effect  by  their  contraction. 

The  treatment  subsequent  to  the  reduction  consists  in  maintaining 
the  liuib  at  rest,  and  applying  leeches  and  cold  applications  to  remove 
swelling  and  pain.'  Afterwards,  if  any  stiffness  remains,  stimulating 
friction  may  be  used. 

Subluxation  implies  a  partial  removal  of  the  head  of  a  bone  from 
an  articulating  surface.  Recent  and  old,  are  terms  applied  to  luxa- 
tions with  reference  to  the  period  which  may  have  elapsed,  and  the 
changes  which  may  have  occurred  by  adhesions,  &o. 

Comjyound  Luxation. — ^Tbis  is  connected  with  a  wound  in  the  in- 
teguments, fracture  of  bone,  laceration  of  large  vessels,  &c.  The  same 
principles  apply  as  in  compound  fracture.  The  same  contingencies  of 
age,  temperament,  and  constitution,  will  influence  the  treatment  The 
question  of  amputation  is  first  to  be  considered,  and  then  the  reduction. 
The  after  treatment  would  be  that  for  a  wound  of  the  joint :  careful 
closure  of  the  wound, — prevention  of  inflammation  by  antiphlogistic 
means  5  if  possible  preventing  suppuration,  anchylosis,  and  tetanus. 
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Fig.  23a 


DI8L0CATI0M    OF    THB    JAW    (FIO. 

DislocatioD  of  the  jaw  may  be  caused  by  spasm  of  the  pterygoid 

muscles  when  yawuing,  or 
by  a  blow  on  the  chin  when 
the  month  is  wide  open. 
The  condyles  are  pushed 
forwards,  and  rest  in  front 
of  the  base  of  the  zygo- 
matic process  of  the  temporal 
bone. 

Si/fnp(oms, — ^The  mouth 
gapes  and  cannot  be  shut, 
the  glenoid  cavity  is  vacant, 
and  there  is  a  prominence 
felt  beneath  the  zygoma; 
the  saliva  trickles,  articula- 
tion is  prevented,  and  there 
is  great  pain. 

Treatment. — Thc^  patient  should  be  seated  on  a  low  stool,  and  the 
mrgeon  standing  in  front,  should  press  his  thumbs,  properly  protected, 
upon  the  last  molar  teeth,  at  the  same  time  elevating  the  chin  with 
the  fingers.  The  condyles  are  thus  extracted  from  their  unnatural 
position,  and  returned  to  their  socket  by  the  normal  action  of  the 
muscles,  which  produces  an  audible  noise.  In  difficult  cases,  greater 
leverage  may  be  obtained  by  using  two  forks  or  strong  pieces  of  wood, 
connected  by  a  string  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  elevate  the  chin, 
whilst  the  ends  are  pressed  against  the  teeth  in  place  of  the  thumb. 
When  the  refidstanoe  is  great  the  efforts  may  be  directed  first  to  one 
side  at  a  time.  Still  greater  power  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
Hiester's  screw. 

After  reduction,  the  chin  should  be  confined  by  a  bandage  for  a 
week  or  ten  days. 

DISLOCATION    Or   THB    8PIHB. 

This  accident  rarely  happens  unless  connected  with  fracture ;  although 
it  has  occasionally  occurred  in  the  cervical  vertebrae. 

It  may  be  produced  by  the  muscular  effort  of  convulsion  and  mania, 
but  more  frequently  is  the  result  of  violence }  for  instance,  falls  from 
a  height,  crushing  by  wheels,  hanging,  &c. 

The  chance  of  life  is  but  small  on  account  of  injury  done  to  the 
spinal  marrow.  The  displacement  is  easily  recognised  by  the  defor- 
mity, paralysis,  &c. 

Dislocation  of  the  atlas  upon  thedentata  may  occasion  instant  death, 
by  the  intrusion  of  its  tooth-like  process  into  the  spinal  marrow.  Dis- 
locations of  the  oblique  processes  simply  may  terminate  with  no  other 
inconvenience  than  contortion  of  the  neck  and  restricted  motion  of  the 
head.  The  action  of  the  diaphragm  may  be  suspended  by  compres- 
sion of  the  phrenic  nerve. 
U 
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Dislocations  of  the  bodies  of  vertebrae  of  the  Deck  and  back,  r«  i 
almost  necessarily  accompanied  bj  fracture. 

Treatment. — But  little  is  to  be  expected.  Great  care  is  required  in 
extension  and  coaptation.  In  the  neck,  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  deformity.  Contusion  of  the  muscles 
may  produce  a  deformity  which  may  resemble  dislocation. 

Subluxation  or  partial  dislocation  is  more  common ;  and  it  may 
terminate  without  permanent  injury  to  the  spinal  marrow ;  provided 
the  antiphlogistic  system  is  pursued  in  all  the  details  of  rest,  diet, 
purging,  cups,  &o« 

DIBLOOATIOH    OF    THS    BIBB. 

The  vertebral  extremity  of  the  ribs  can  only  be  dislocated  by  severe 
falls,  or  blows  upon  the  back,  on  account  of  its  double  articulation, 
and  its  protection  by  the  muscles  of  the  back.  The  sternal  extremity 
is  sometimes  loosened  from  the  cartilage  by  violent  bending  of  the 
body  backwards ; — ^great  pain  and  difficulty  of  breathing  follows.  Re- 
duction can  be  effected  by  deep  inspiration,  slightly  bending  the  body 
backwards  and  making  some  pressure  on  the  projecting  point.  The 
subsequent  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  for  fracture  of  the  rib. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THB  OLAVIOLB. 

The  clavicle  may  be  dislocated  at  either  extremity,  and  is  more  rare 
than  fracture. 

The  sternal  end  may  be  dislocated  upward,  backward,  and  forward. 

Fig.  234.)   Whendis- 
the 


Fig.  234. 


located  upward, 
sternal  extremity  ap- 
proaches its  fellow,  and 
is  much  more  elevated 
than  the  acromial  ex- 
tremity. When  dislo- 
^  cated  backward,  which 
is  more  rare,  there  is  a 
depression  over  the  ar- 
ticulation, pain  and 
stiffness  in  the  neck, 
and  difficulty  of  swal- 
lowing. When  the  di- 
rection is  forward, 
which  is  the  most  fre- 
quent, it  is  produced 
by  force  applied  at  the 
opposite  extremity.  It 
is  characterized  by  a 
projection  over  the 
spot,  inclination  of  the 
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head  to  the  affected  side,  pain  upon  moving  the  arm,  and  the  shoulder 
ia  brought  near  to  the  chest. 

The  reduction  is  easy, — by  means  of  extension  and  counter-exten- 
sion J  there  is  more  diflfioulty  in  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the  acci- 
dent. Desault's  apparatus  for  fractured  clavicle  should  be  applied. 
But  even  with  the  greatest  care,  greater  or  1^  deformity  commonly 
remains,  which,  however,  does  not  interfere  with  the  motions  of  the 

arm.  , 

The  gcapular  end  is  generally  dislocated  upwards.  Although 
sometimes  it  slides  beneath  the  acromion.  It  is  usually  the  result  of 
a  fall ;  and  is  recognised  by  pain,  impeded  motion,  depression  of  the 
shoulder,  and  the  ckvicle  resting  on  top  of  the  acromion  occasions  a 
projection.  .        , 

Reduction  is  effected  by  elevating  the  shoulder  and  depressmg  the 
corresponding  end  of  the  clavicle.  Desault's  bandage  is  then  to  be 
applied,  and  the  part  kept  at  rest.  Some  displacement  usually  remains, 
which  does  not  prevent  motion  of  the  shoulder. 

DISLOCATION    OF    THB    ABM    (TIG.   285). 

This  is  the  most  frequent  dislocation,  on  account  of  the  mobility 
of  the  shoulder  joint,  its  constant  exposure  to  injury,  and  the  shal- 
lowness of  the  glenoid  cavity,  compared  to  the  size  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus. 

It  may  be  displaced  in  three  directions;  viz.,  inwards,  downwards, 
and  backwards.  In  dislocation  inwards,  the  elbow  stands  out  from 
the  body,  and  is  inclined  a  little  backward :  a  protuberance  is  felt 
beneath  the  pectoralis  major  muscle,  and  there  is  frequently  shorten- 
ing of  the  limb. 

•  In  dislocation  downwards,  which  is  the  most  common  displacement, 
the  arm  is  lengthened,  and  there  is  great  rigidity  and  immobility ;  the 
elbow  stands  out  from  the  body ;  there  is  a  hollow  under  the  acromion 
process,  and  a  prominence  in  the  axilla. 

In  dislocation  backward,  which  is  most  rare,  the  elbow  is  inclined 
inward  and  forward,  the  head  of  the  bone  forms  a  prominence  beneath 
the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  there  is  a  hollow  beneath  the  acromion, 
together  with  rigidity  and  immobility. 

Violence  and  contraction  of  the  muscles  pectoralis  major,  latissimus 
dorsi,  teres  major,  and  deltoid,  are  the  causes  of  dislocation  of  the  arm. 
The  immediate  injury  is  a  laceration  of  the  capsule,  contusion  of  the 
muscles,  and  efiusion  of  blood,  and  often  paralysis  of  the  deltoid  muscle 
from  compression  of  the  axillaiy  nerve.  Unless  reduction  is  effected 
the  parts  become  united  by  adhesions, — after  which  reduction  cannot 
be  produced  without  danger  of  lacerating  the  artery. 

The  reduction  is  managed  in  different  ways.  After  etherising  the 
patient,  the  ordinary  plan  is  to  place  him  on  the  bed,  and  then  to 
place  a  spherical  pad  in  the  axilla.  The  surgeon  makes  counter  ex- 
tension with  his  foot  upon  the  pad.  and  extension  with  his  hands.     If 
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Fig.  235 


this  force  is  not  sufficieDt,  oounter-ez tension  may  be  made  by  passing 
a  folded  towel  or  sheet  under  the  axilla,  and  securing  the  ends  to  the 
bed-post;  and  extension  by  fastening  a  folded  sheet  or  long  towel  to 
the  wrist  or  elbow  by  a  damp  roller;  thus  several  assistants  can  make 
extension  at  once.  If  this  force  is  not  sufficient,  pulleys  may  be  em- 
ployed, taking  care  that  the  extension  be  made  very  gradually. 

The  elbow  has  this  advantage  over  the  wrist,  as  a  point  of  applica- 
tion of  the  extending  band, — the  elbow  can  be  bent,  and  thus  a  greater 
rotatory  movement  of  the  head  of  the  bone  produced.  The  wrist  is 
preferred  by  some  on  account  of  there  being  no  muscles  compressed, 
whose  contraction  might  interfere  with  the  redaction. 

After  reduction,  which  is  recognised  by  cessation  of  pain,  rotundity 
of  the  shoulder,  and  mobility  of  the  limb, 
Fig.  236.  the  arm  should  be  kept  in  a  sling,  and 

not  used  for  several  days.  Should  para- 
lysis of  the  deltoid  continue,  it  may  be 
relieved  by  stimulating  lotions,  blistersi 
moxas,  &c. 

DISLOCATIONS   AT  THB  ELBOW   (TIQ.  236). 

When  both  radius  and  ulna  are  dislo- 
cated at  the  elbow,  the  forearm  is  bent 
nearly  at  a  right  angle,  and  is  immov- 
able. The  olecranon  forms  a  promi- 
nence behind,  and  the  articular  extre- 
mity of  the  humerus,  covered  by  the  bra- 
chialis  anticus  muscle,  forms  a  protu- 
berance in  front.  The  coronoid  process 
of  the  ulna  is  received  into  the  greater 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  humerus^  and  tends 
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to  maintain  tbe  bones  in  their  unnatural  situation.  A  laterat  dislo- 
cation inwards  may  also  occur,  in  which  there  is  a  great  projection  of 
the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus,  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  of 
the  first  variety. 

When  the  ulna  alone  is  dislocated  backwards,  the  olecranon  forms 
a  marked  projection  posteriorly,  the  elbow  is  bent  at  right  angles,  and 
the  forearm  is  pronated. 

Reduction  of  the  above  forms  of  dislocation  is  effected  by  making 
forcible  extension  of  the  forearm  over  the  surgeon's  knee,  which  is  to 
be  placed  at  the  elbow,  to  make  counter-extension.  The  forearm  is  to 
be  bent  while  extension  is  produced. 

The- radius  is  dislocated  at  its  upper  extremity,  either  forwards  or 
backwards.  Backwards  is  the  most  frequent  displacement.  The  head 
of  the  bone  forms  a  prominence  behind,  the^irm  is  bent  and  the  hand 
is  prone.  When  displaced  anteriorly,  there  is  a  distinct  prominence 
in  front,  the  arm  is  slightly  bent,  but  cannot  be  completely  flexed,  and 
there  is  some  supination. 

The  redhibition  is  effected  by  making  forcible  extension  and  prona- 
tion at  the  same  time,  if  the  displacement  be  anteriorly ;  if  the  dis- 
placement be  posteriorly,  supination  is  to  be  produced  with  extension. 
In  both,  the  head  of  the  bone  is  to  be  pressed  upon  by  the  surgeon's 
thumb,  in  order  to  facilitate  its  sliding  into  its  proper  place. 

Dislocation  at  the  elbow  occurs  but  rarely,  on  account  of  the  gin- 
glymoid  character  of  the  joint,  and  is  generally  acompanied  by  con- 
siderable laceration  of  the  soft  parts.  Rest,  cold  applications,  and  a 
sling,  are  subsequently  required,  together  with  general  antiphlogistic 
means. 

It  is  produced,  most  fif^uently,  by  force  applied  to  the  wrist,  and 
when  complicated  with  fracture  of  any  of  the  processes,  anchylosis, 
gangrene,  and  other  dangerous  results  may  follow,  especially  if  the 
reduction  is  delayed,  and  adhesions  have  formed. 

DISLOCATIONS    AT    THB    WBI8T. 

The  radius  and  ulna  have  rarely  been  separated  from  the  carpus, 
either  anteriorly  or  posteriorly.  When  dislocated  yortoarc/^,  there  is  a 
great  projection  in  front,  and  the  hand  is  bent  backwards;  when 
backwards,  the  projection  is  behind,  and  the  hand  is  flexed. 

It  is  produced  by  violent  bending  of  the  hand,  and  is  accompanied 
by  rupture  of  the  ligaments  and  stretching  of  the  tendons.  The 
reduction  is  easily  effected  by  extension  and  pressure.  Pain,  swelling, 
and  stiffness  of  the  joint  may  follow,  which  are  to  be  obviated  by  cold 
applications,  i^st,  lotions,  &c. ;  if  there  should  be  a  tendency  to  its 
reproduction,  a  light  splint  may  be  applied. 

If  the  radium  alone  is  dislocated  from  the  carpus,  which  is  generally 

anteriorly,  the  hand  will  be  somewhat  twisted,  the  radial  side  of  it 

being  thrown  backward.    The  ulna  may  be  dislocated  backwards  upon 

the  radius,  rupturing  the  sacciform  ligament,  and  producing  a  supina* 
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tion  of  the  hand,  a  projcotioD  on  the  back  of  the  wrist,  by  which  it  is 
easily  reeogoised.  It  is  readily  reduced  by  pressure  and  extension. 
A  Hpliot  and  bandage  may  be  Deoessary  to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

DI8L00ATI0H    or    THB    B0HB8    OF    THB    HAHD. 

Displacement  of  the  bones  of  the  carpus  rarely  occurs.  Occasion- 
ally there  is  a  dislocation  of  the  phcUatiges  (Fig.  237)  of  the  fingers 
but  more  frequently  the  dislocation  backwards  of  the  first  phalanx  of 
the  thumb  upon  the  metacarpal  bone. 

Fig.  287. 


Reduction  is  effected  by  making  extension  in  a  curved  line,  by 
means  of  a  narrow  bandage  or  tape,  firmly  applied  by  a  dove-hitch  upon 
the  phalanseal  extremity.  In  some  instances  it  may  be  necessary  to 
divide  the  lateral  ligament. 

DI8LO0ATIOH8    OF    THB    FBMUB. 

Dislocations  of  the  thigh  may  occur  in  five  directions : — Ist,  up- 
wards and  backwards,  on  the  back  of  the  ilium  (Fig.  2B8) ;  2d,  in- 
wards and  downwards,  into  the  foramen  ovale  (Fig.  239) ;  3d,  back- 
wards, into  the  ischiatio  notch  (Fig.  240) ;  4th,  upwards  and  forwards, 
on  the  horisontal  ramus  of  the  pubes  (Fig.  241) ;  5th,  downwards,  un- 
der the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  Tne  first  is  the  most  common,  the 
fifth  is  the  most  rare. 

In  the  most  frequent  displacements  upvyards  and  backwards  (Fig. 
238),  the  limb  is  shortened  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  and  a  half; 
the  toes  rest  on  the  opposite  inc^p ;  the  knee  is  turned  inwards  and 
slightly  bent ;  the  limn  may  be  bent  across  the  other,  but  cannot  be 
moved  outwards;  the  trochanter  is  less  prominent,  and  nearer  the 
spine  of  the  ilium  ;  and  if  the  patient  is  thin,  and  there  is  no  swelling, 
the  head  of  the  bone  can  be  felt  in  its  new  position,  and  the  rounded 
form  of  the  hip  is  lost.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  fracture  of 
the  neck  of  the  bone  by  the  position  of  the  foot  and  the  rigidity  of  the 
limb. 

Treatmeni.'-'The  reduction  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  dislocations, 
and  must  be  attempted  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  displacement  If 
it  is  not  produced,  the  head  of  the  bone  will  adapt  itself  io  its  new  po- 
sition by  the  formation  of  a  new  cavity,  and  the  patient  will  gradually 
be  able  to  walk,  the  toes  merely  touching  the  ground.     Bleeding,  a 
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warm  batb^  and  tartar  emetic,  remedies  wbich  were  formerly  adminis- 
tered to  produce  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  have  given  place  to  etheri- 
zation. Counter-extension  is  to  he  made  hy  a  folded  sheet  or  large 
towel  placed  in  the  perineum,  the  patient  heing  in  the  recumhent  posi- 
tion, and  secured  to  a  ring  or  hook  firmly  fastened  in  the  wall  or  floor. 


Fig.  288. 


Fig.  289. 


Extension  is  to  be  effected  by  securing  a  folded  towel  or  sheet  above 
the  knee,  by  means  of  a  damp  roller;  this  towel  is  to  be  acted  upon 
gradually,  by  numerous  assistants  or  by  pulleys,  (Fig.  242.)  The  exten- 
sion is  to  be  made  gradually,  in  such  a  direction  as  to  draw  the  thigh 
across  the  opposite  one.  a  little  above  the  knee.     A  third  band  or  towel 
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is  to  be  passed  around  the  pelvis,  in  order  to  fix  it  more  firmly,  the 
ends  of  which  are  to  be  tied  on  the  sound  side,  which  is  to  be  given 
to  an  assistant  The  proper  manipulation  of  the  head  of  the  bone  is 
of  more  importance  than  great  extending  force. 

Fig.  240. 


Dislocations  backwards  in  the  sciatic  notch  (Fig.  240)  are  next  in 
frequency.  The  head  of  the  bone  rests  on  the  pyriformis  muscle,  be- 
tween the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  and  the  upper  part  of  the  notch,  a 
little  above  the  level  of  the  middle  of  the  acetabulum.  The  shorten- 
ing and  inversion  of  the  foot  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  first  variety  *  the 
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head  of  the  bone  can  seldom  be  felt;  the  joint  is  extremely  rigid,  and 

motion  of  the  limb  almost  impossible.     In  reducing  this  dislocation  it 

is  necessary  that  the  head  of 

the  bone  should  first  be  brought  •  Fig.  241. 

out  of  the  notch,  before  it  can 

be  restored  to  the  acetabulum. 

Dislocations  dotontoards  and 
nwardt  are  comparatively 
rare;  the  limb  is  elongated 
nearly  two  inches ;  the  foot  is 
advanced,  though  neither  in- 
verted or  everted ;  the  thigh  is 
abducted,  and  cannot  be 
brought  near  to  its  fellow ;  the 
psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  form 
a  ridge  which  can  be  seen  or 
felt ;  the  trochanter  is  flattened 
and  depressed,  and  the  space 
between  it  and  the  anterior  su- 
perior spinous  process  of  the 
ilium  is  much  increased.  To 
reduce  this  form,  counter-ex- 
tension is  to  be  made  outwards 
by  a  band  across  the  upper  and 
inner  part  of  the  thigh  :  exten- 
sion is  to  be  made  at  the  knee, 
which  is  gradually  to  be  made 
to  approximate  its  fellow. 

In  dislocation  upwards  and 
inwards  (Fig.  241),  the  head 
of  the  bone  rests  on  the  hori- 
zontal part  of  the  pubes,  under 
Poupart's  ligament,  where  it 
forms  a  tumour.  The  limb  is 
shortened  an  inch,  and  the 
foot  b  turned  outward,  and 
cannot  be  rotated.  The  re- 
duction is  effected  by  exten- 
ion  in  the  axis  of  the  body. 

Reduction  of  the  thigh  is 
indicated  by  an  audible  noise 
when  the  head  of  the  bone  re- 
turns to  its  socket,  by  the  na- 
tural length  and  direction  of  the  limb,  by  the  cessation  of  pain,  and 
the  free  motion  of  the  joint. 

After  reduction  there  is  sometimes  a  slight  elongation  of  the  limb, 
which  depends  upon  the  swelling  of  the  ligaments  of  the  joint.     The 
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patient  should  be  kept  at  rest,  and  may  require  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment; walking  should  not  be  attempted  for  several  weeks. 

Fig.  242. 


DI8LO0ATI0M8    07    THB    KNK1I. 

Dislocation  at  this  joint  is  rare  on  account  of  its  great  strength.  The 
displacement  may  be  forwards,  backwards^  and  laterally ;  it  is  usually 
incomplete  and  readily  reduced. 

The  reduction  is  accomplished  by  extension  of  the  leg  and  coap- 
tating  the  extremities  of  the  bones.  Subsequent  inflammation  and  it8 
results,  anchylosis,  suppuration,  &o.y  are  to  be  avoided  by  strict  anti* 
phlogistic  means ;  sustaining  the  weakness  of  the  joint  by  splints  or 
roller^,  and  removing  the  stiffness  by  lotions  and  frictions. 

The  semilunar  cartilages  are  sometimes  displaced  by  twisting  the 
joint,  especially  if  an  unusual  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  should  exist 
The  linib  is  immediately  rendered  stiff,  and  the  pain  is  severe  and 
sickening.  Extreme  flexion  usually  is  sufficient  to  restore  the  parts  to 
their  position,  although  the  pain  and  swelling  remain  for  some  time, 
and  require  attention. 

DISLOCATIONS    07    THB    PATBLLA. 

The  patella  may  be  dislocated  anteriorly,  posteriorly,  and  laterally- 
Outwards  is  the  most  fiiequent  displacement,  and  it  is  characterized  by 
the  leg  being  stretched,  a  prominence  externally  formed  by  the  patella, 
and  a  projection  internally  of  the  internal  condyle. 

Reduction  is  effected  by  rabing  the  leg  and  resting  the  patient's 
heel  on  the  surgeon's  shoulder,  thus  relaxing  the  muscles  of  the  thigh ; 
at  the  same  time  the  patella  is  to  be  forced  into  its  place  with  the  hand. 
This  bone  can  only  be  displaced  tiptoard  by  a  rupture  of  its  tendon, 
and  downward  by  a  laceration  of  the  rectus  muscle.  It  may  be  dis- 
placed by  semi-rotation,  one  edge  resting  on  the  trochlea  of  the  femur, 
and  the  other  forming  a  prominent  ridge.  Extreme  flexion  and  coap- 
tation will  reduce  it. 
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DISLOCATION    AT    THE    ANKLE  (FIG.  248). 

This  accident  is  iisnallj  the  result  of  severe  force,  and  accompanied 
by  fracture  of  the  malleoli.  The  displacement  may  be  forward,  back- 
ward, inward,  and  outward. 

Dislocation  of  the  ti-  «.     040 

bia  inward  is  the  most 
frequent,  and  owing  to 
a  fracture  of  the  exter- 
nal malleolus,  the  foot 
is  everted  and  the  inter- 
nal malleolus  greatly 
projects. 

deduction  is  effected 
by  extension  of  the  foot 
and  flexion  of  the  leg, 
80  as  to  relax  the  gas- 
trocnemius muscle.  Dis- 
location of  the  tibia  out- 
ward is  occasioned  by  a 
fracture  of  the  internal 
malleolus,  and  the  defor- 
mity is  the  reverse  of  the  last.  Dislocation  backwards  may  result 
from  a  fracture  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  astragalus,  in  which 
instance  the  foot  is  inverted  as  in  varus;  this  is  more  rare  than  dislo- 
cations forward,  which  result  from  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
fibula.  There  is  danger  of  suppuration  and  gangrene,  especially  if 
connected  with  an  external  wound.  Amputation  will  oflen  be  the 
best  resort,  particularly  when  the  constitution  of  the  patient  is  bad. 

DISLOCATION  Of  THS  B0NN8  OT    TEN  FOOT. 

The  astragalus  is  more  frequently  dislocated  than  any  bone  of  the 
tarsus ;  and  it  may  either  be  forward  or  backward.  Unless  reduction 
can  be  effected,  which  is  difficult,  excision  of  the  bone  may  be  neces- 
sary, or  amputation  at  the  ankle.  Dislocation  of  the  other  bones  of 
the  tarsus  are  usually  compound  injuries,  and  are  to  be  treated  upon 
general  principles. 

INJURIES    OF    THE    HEAD. 

THE  SCALP. 

Contusion  of  the  scalp  may  be  very  severe,  on  account  of  its  being 
stretched  over  the  resisting  bony  surface  of  the  cranium,  and  being 
frequently  connected  with  a  lacerated  wound.  Owing  to  its  vascula- 
rity, great  swelling  will  o«our  ^m  extravasation  of  serum  or  blood ; 
in  many  instances  a  fluotuajting  tumour  being  produced  beneath  the 
integuments.    The  swelling  which  results  being  readily  depressed  in 
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the  middle,  may  give  rise  to  the  idea  of  a  fracture,  which  is  to  be  care- 
fallj  diagnosticated. 

The  treatment  will  require  cold  applications.  In  no  instance  is  a 
coagulum  of  blood  to  be  evacuated  by  incision  or  puncture ;  but  ab- 
sorption is  to  be  promoted  and  depended  upon,  even  if  slow  and  te- 
dious. It  may  be  that  the  clot  will  produce  inflammation  and  suppu- 
ration ;  then  a  free  incision  should  be  made,  and  the  exit  of  the  pus 
favoured.  Healthy  granulation  contracts  the  cavity,  and  the  wound 
unites  by  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix. 

The  constitutional  treatment  required  may  be  difierent  in  the  early 
stages  from  the  latter,  being  antiphlogistic  or  tonic,  as  the  symptoms 
demand. 

W0VHD8    07    THS    80ALP. 

Simple  incised  wounds  of  the  scalp  give  little  trouble  but  that  of 
hemorrhage,  which  is  best^arrested  by  a  ligature,  compression,  or  tor- 
sion )  a  curved  needle  will  be  found  more  convenient  to  secure  the  ves- 
sels than  the  tenaculum.  The  edges  are  to  be  drawn  together  by  ad- 
hesive straps,  in  preference  to  stitches,  on  account  of  the  danger  of 
erysipelas.  When  a  large  portion  of  the  scalp  b  lacerated,  and  hangs 
like  a  flap,  it  is  not  to  be  cut,  even  though  it  is  attached  by  a  very  smidl 
process;  but,  after  being  carefully  cleaned,  it  is  to  be  adjusted  accu- 
rately, and  retained  in  its  place  by  proper  bandaging.  It  thus  pro- 
tects the  bone  from  exposure,  and  by  granulation  may  become  firmly 
united  to-  the  adjacent  parts.  Blindness  may  result  from  a  wound  upon 
the  forehead  by  injuring  the  supra-orbital  nerve,  or  from  oonoubsion  of 
the  ball  of  the  eye. 

OONGU88ION. 

By  this  is  meant  a  jarring  or  shaking  of  the  brain  without  any 
great  lesion,  though  function  is  temporarily  impaired ;  inflammation  is 
apt  to  follow.  The  force  may  be  directly  from  a  blow  upon  the  head, 
or  indirectly,  from  alighting  upon  the  &et.  The  patient  is  stunned, 
is  somewhat  insensible,  lies  motionless,  pale  and  cold.  Insensibility 
is  not  complete,  for  questions  will  be  answered,  and  pain  manifested 
by  pinching  ]  respiration  is  feeble,  the  pulse  is  rapid,  small,  and  flut- 
tering; the  pupils  are  insensible  to  light,  sometimes  contracted,  and 
sometimes  dilated ;  nausea  and  vomiting  often  follow.  After  reaction, 
inflammatory  symptoms  commence,  the  pulse  becomes  full  and  hard, 
the  skin  hot  and  dry,  the  face  flushed,  the  eyes  bloodshot,  great  pain, 
especially  in  the  head,  restlessness  and  delirium. 

Treatment, — ^In  the  first  stage,  that  of  prostration,  the  chief  care  of 
the  surgeon  is  to  prevent  some  bystander  from  bleeding  the  patient, 
in  common  with  the  vulgar  notion.  No  active  treatment  should  be 
resorted  to  until  reaction  has  taken  place.  In  the  mean  time  the  pa- 
tient should  be  undressed  and  put  to  bed,  and  his  limbs  carefully  ex- 
amined ;  the  head  should  be  shaved,  wounds  dressed,  &c. 

Should  the  prostration  continue,  and  danger  impend  from  syncope, 
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Btimulation  is  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  most  ^:radaal  and  cantioiis  man- 
Der;  warm  frictions  are  to  be  employed,  small  quantities  of  tea,  wine, 
and  water  are  to  be  administered  with  care,  lest  they  pass  into  the  air- 
passages,  and  produce  asphyxia.  A^r  reaction  commences,  stimu- 
lants are  to  be  suspended,  lest  they  increase  subsequent  inflammation. 
By  hurrying  on  reaction,  life  is  often  endangered,  as  by  the  too  early 
abstraction  of  blood.  So  soon  as  inflammatory  symptoms  fairly  mani- 
fest themselves,  we  should  endeavour  to  repress  them  by  excluding  all 
kinds  of  excitement,  especially  light  and  noise,  and  by  the  application 
ef  ice  and  evaporating  lotions  to  the  head,  which  should  be  elevated 
upon  pillows.  If  great  reaction  occur,  manifesting  itself  by  delirium, 
convulsive  movements,  a  full  and  active  pulse,  pain,  &o.,  local  and  ge- 
neral bleeding,  together  with  enemata  and  purgatives,  are  to  be  re- 
sorted to;  opium  will  also  have  a  benefioial  influence  if  administered 
judiciously,  especially  in  connexion  with  calomel  and  tartar  emetic. 
For  some  time  after  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  the 
brain  remains  weak  and  requires  watchful  care ;  excitement,  both  phy* 
sioal  and  mental,  is  to  be  avoided,  the  diet  regulated,  and  the  head 
kept  cool.  The  memory  is  often  impaired,  the  conversation  childish 
and  incoherent,  the  eye  wild  and  vacant  in  its  expression,  the  de- 
meanour either  most  timid  and  gentle,  or  entirely  the  reverse ;  occar 
sionaUy  one  or  more  of  the  special  senses,  such  as  hearing  or  smell,  is 
lost;  such  consequences  may  be  temporary  or  permanent.  The  treat- 
ment most  suitable  is  a  mild  mercurial  course,  long-continued  counter- 
irritation,  regulated  diet,  avoidance  of  all  excitement  and  exposures  to 
changes  of  weather,  together  with  the  use  of  the  cold  shower-bath. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  CRANIUM. 

These  occur  more  frequently  in  adults  than  in  children,  on  account 
of  the  unyielding  and  brittle  nature  of  their  bones,  whereas  the  bones 
of  a  child's  head  are  pliable,  and  yield  to  the  force  without  fracture. 
Fractures  of  the  cranium  are  classified,  by  the  extent  of  injury,  into 
simple  fissure,  stellated,  depressed,  and  camerated  fractures,  fractures 
of  the  external  or  internal  table,  &o.  The  dangers  attendant  are  va- 
rious ;  there  may  be  concussion,  compression,  hemorrhage^  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  and  its  membranes. 

A  simple  fissure  is  of  but  little  importance,  even  should  it  be  exten- 
sive, and  traverse  a  suture,  which  it  often  does.  The  fracture  itself 
requires  no  treatment,  unless  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  concussion, 
compression  or  inflammation. 

Fracture  at  the  haM  of  the  cranium  is  a  very  serious  injury,  and 
usually  attended  with  laceration  of  the  membranes,  and  internal  he- 
morrhage. It  is  usually  suspected,  from  the  early  appearance  of 
symptoms  of  compression,  the  manner  in  which  the  injury  was  received, 
escape  of  blood  from  the  ears,  and  sometimes  from  the  nose  and 
mouth.  The  latter  symptom^  although  generally  considered  a  most 
35 
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dangerous  one,  may  be  the  result  of  mere  laceration  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  ear  or  the  nose.  The  treatment  required  will  be  that  for 
inflammation  or  compression. 


A.  DapaasBED  jaAOTuas. 


This  is  to  be  carefully  diagnosticated  from  a  fracture  of  the  exter- 
nal table  alone,  and  from  a  depression  in  the  middle  of  a  tumour  occa- 
sioned by  the  effusion  of  lymph.  It  is  dangerous,  from  the  complicap 
tions  of  concussion,  compression,  extravasation  of  bloody  and  inflamma- 
tion. The  treatment  consists  in  removing  the  cause  of  compression, 
and  combating  the  effects  of  inflammation ;  the  former  by  the  operation 
of  trephining^  and  the  latter  by  strict  antiphlogistic  means. 

COMPRESSION. 

Compression  may  be  the  result  of  extravasated  blood,  depression  of 
the  bone,  or  the  formation  of  pus  The  symptoms  which  characterize 
it  are  slow,  laborious,  stertorous  respiration ;  a  full,  regular,  slow  pulse, 
and  complete  loss  of  consciousness  and  sensibility;  the  muscles  are  re^ 
laxed  and  powerless,  pupils  dilated  and  insensible,  the  skin  warm  and 
moist,  and  the  sphinctera  often  relaxed.  The  patient  may  perish  im- 
mediately from  coma,  or  may  rapidly  recover  from  the  removal  of  the 
cause  of  depression. 

Extravasation  of  blood  may  take  place  immediately  upon  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  injury,  or  not  until  reaction  has  followed ;  concussion  often 
being  produced  at  the  same  time.  The  extravasation  may  be  situated 
between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater,  which  is  the  result  of  a  wound 
of  the  meningeal  artery.  This  may  be  the  result  either  of  a  direct 
blow,  or  of  a  counter  stroke.  The  symptoms  gradually  appear,  and  if 
urgent^  the  trephine  should  be  used,  and  the  blood,  if  fluid,  escapes  at 
once.  If  the  symptoms  be  not  severe,  the  clot  may  be  absorbed,  and 
the  brain  gradually  recover  from  the  compression^  provided  high  in- 
flammatory action  is  prevented. 

Blood  may  be  effused  within  the  membranes,  or  within  the  ventri- 
cles ;  most  frequently  being  the  result  of  injury  to  the  vessels  of  the 
pia  mater.  The  clot  effused  vnthtn  the  membranes  is  usually  larger, 
and  will  produce  more  dangerous  symptoms  than  one  external  to  them. 
The  most  dangerous  consequences  result  from  a  clot  at  the  base  of  the 
brain. 

Treatment. — The  objects  are  to  prevent  increased  effiision  and  di- 
minish subsequent  inflammation,  and  the  removal  of  the  clot.  The 
head  should  be  elevated,  cups  and  cold  applications  applied,  with  gene- 
ral bloodletting  and  purging.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  to  be  dimi- 
nished, in  order  to  prevent  the  further  extravasation  of  blood.  The 
removal  of  the  clot  is  accomplished  by  trephining,  and  opening  the 
membranes.  If,  however,  the  clot  is  at  the  base  of  the  cranium,  or  it 
is  uncertain  where  it  may  be,  the  membranes  are  not  to  be  opened,  for 
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tfae  obances  of  inflainiDation  would  be  much  increased  by  toe  opera- 
iioD,  and  tbe  cause  of  compression  not  certainly  removed. 

Compresgfan  resulting  from  the  formation  of  pusy  does  not  exhibit 
tbe  ordinary  symptoms  rapidly,  as  in  the  case  by  the  escape  of  blood, 
nor  do  tbe  symptoms  subside  so  readily ;  because  pus  is  not  so  amenable 
to  absorption  as  blood.  It  cannot  be  discharged  but  by  the  exfolia- 
tion of  the  bone,  which  is  a  tedious  process.  The  symptoms  denoting 
the  formation  of  this  dangerous  abscess,  affect  the  system  as  well  as  the 
part ;  and  the  patient  would  manifest  the  same  restlessness,  rigor,  aud 
fever,  which  attend  the  formation  of  pus  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Conditions  which  justify  the  operation  of  trephining. 

1.  In  simple  iraoture  with  depression,  provided  the  symptoms  per- 
sist after  the  use  of  depletion,  purging,  and  the  other  alleviating 
remedies. 

2.  In  compound  fracture  with  depression,  without  symptoms  of 
compression 

3.  In  punctured  fracture  without  symptoms  of  compression. 

4.  When  the  symptoms  are  very  urgent,  and  the  surgeon  thinks  he 
bas  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  caused  by  blood  or  purulent 
matter  underneath  the  cranium  and  above  the  dura  mater,  or  by  fcao- 
ture  with  depression  of  the  inner  table. 

TREPHINING. 

The  scalp  is  first  to  be  cleanly  shaved ;  and  if  a  wound  already  ex- 
ist, tbe  cranium  may  be  exposed  simply  by  enlarging  it;  but  if  no  pre- 
vious wound  exist,  an  incisiou  is  to  be  made,  of  a  crucial,  triangular, 
or  semicircular  shape, — ^the  latter  being  most  preferred.  Tbe  pericra- 
nium is  then  to  be  detached  by  a  scraper,  unless  the  trephine  have  an 
additional  means  for  removing  it.  That  portion  of  the  craniam  should 
be  selected  which  is  sufficiently  near  the  injured  parts  to  allow  of  ele- 
vation of  the  fragments,  by  the  introduction  of  an  elevator,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  be  sufficiently  "firm  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  trephine. 
The  sinuRes  of  the  dura  mater,  the  occipital  cross,  and  the  course  of 
the  middle  artery  of  the  dura  mater,  are  to  be  avoided.  The  centre- 
pin  of  the  trephine  is  to  be  withdrawn  after  a  groove  is  made  suffici- 
ently deep  for  the  play  of  the  teeth  of  the  instrument;  and  great  care 
is  to  be  taken,  lest  the  trephine  saw  through  the  bone  unequally,  ow- 
ing to  the  want  of  parallelism  of  the  two  tables  of  the  skull.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  operation  is  to  be  cautiously  watched,  and  the  depth  of 
the  groove  made  by  the  trephine,  ascertained  by  a  toothpick  or  a  small 
probe.  The  button-like  portion  of  bone  frequently  comes  away  in  the 
trephine ;  if  not,  it  is  to  be  removed  by  a  forceps  or  elevator ;  the  rough 
edges,  (should  any  exist)  of  the  internal  table,  are  to  be  taken  away 
by  an  instrument  called  a  lenticular.  Through  the  opening  thus  made, 
the  elevator  may  be  introduoed,  or  the  extravasated  blood  may  escape. 
The  opening  is  subsequently  filled  up  by  a  dense  membrane,  formed 
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by  the  pericranium  and  dura  mator.  The  edge  of  the  opening  is 
somewhat  altered  by  absorption^  and  some  deposit  cf  booe.  Id  aome 
instances  of  compound  fracture  of  the  skull,  a  prominent  angle  maybe 
sawed  off  with  He/s  saw,  and  thus  an  opening  be  formed  suffictenlij 
large  for  the  admission  of  the  elevator^  or  the  exit  of  the  bloody  oloi. 

INJURHBB  AND  DISEASES  OV  THE  FACE,  NOSE,  AND   MOUTH. 

Wounds  of  the  lace  are  usually  attended  with  considerable  hemor- 
rhage, which  sometimes  requires  the  tying  of  an  artery.  Care  is  re- 
quired to  approximate  the  edges,  in  order  to  prevent  deformity,  and 
an  ugly  cicatrix.  When  the  supra-orbital  nerve  is  injured,  vision  is 
impaired ;  when  the  portio  dura  nerve  is  cut,  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
upon  one  side  of  the  face  results. 

WOUKDS    OV    TBI    SXTEBVAL    SAB. 

Do  not  affect  the  hearing;  but  when  the  cartilage  is  cut,  a  split  will 
remain,  unless  the  integuments  are  carefully  united. 

W0UHD8    or    TBI    ITBBALL. 

Produced  by  great  violence,  such  as  gun-shot  wounds,  of  coarse 
destroy  the  sight,  and  are  often  followed  by  a  fungous  growth,  which 
requires  removal  and  the  substitution  of  a  gkss  eye. 

WOUNDS    or    TBB    TONGUB. 

Bleed  very  copiously,  and  there  is  some  difficulty  in  arresting  he- 
morrhage. This  is  to  be  effected  by  a  ligature  and  styptics ;  and,  if 
necessary,  by  the  actual  cautery.  Sutures  are  necessary  to  approxi- 
mate the  edges  of  the  wound. 

SALIVABT    riSTULA. 

This  results  from  a  wound  or  ulcer  of  Steno's  duct,  by  which  the 
discharge  of  the  parotid  gland  opens  externally  on  the  dieek,  occasion- 
ing great  inconvenience  and  deformity,  and  interfering  with  the  pro- 
cesses of  mastication  and  digestion.  A  cure  is  to  be  effected  by  mak- 
ing an  opening  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek,  that  the 
saliva  may  enter  the  mouth,  and  by  closing  the  fistulous  orifice.  The 
edges  of  this  orifice  will  require  caustic,  or  paring  with  a  sharp  knife, 
or  the  actual  cautery,  to  make  them  unite,  and  the  internal  oritice  is 
to  be  kept  open  by  a  tent. 

EPI8TAXI8. 

This  implies  hemorrhage  from  the  nostril,  produced  by  injury,  ple- 
thora, or  diseased  state  of  the  blood  and  mucous  membranes.  The 
treatment  will,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  upon  the  cause.  The  ar- 
rest of  hemorrhage  by  external  applications,  is  only  to  be  made  under 
certain  circumstances ;  it  will  be  effected  by  an  upright  position,  oold 
applied  to  the  head  and  back,  astringents  thrown  up  the  nostrils,  and 
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compreesioii  by  lint.  In  some  instances,  the  lint  is  to  be  introduced 
through  the  posterior  nares,  by  means  of  BeUoque's  canula,  or  by  a 
flexible  catheter  and  a  piece  of  string,  where  it  must  be  allowed  to  re- 
main for  several  days ;  in  many  instances^  constitutional  treatment  is 
necessary. 

rOREIGN    BODiaS    IH    TBI    SOBTRIL. 

Peas,  beads,  and  such  like  substances  are  often  inserted  by  though tr 
less  children  :  and  by  unwise  efforts  at  removal,  they  are  more  deeply 
lodged  in  the  cavity.  The  surgeon  is  to  inject  a  stream  of  warm 
water  into  the  nose,  which  will  wash  away  any  coagnla  of  blood,  and 
loosen  the  foreign  body ;  its  position  is  to  be  discovered  by  a  probe, 
when  it  can  be  extricated  by.  a  scooped  end  of  a  director  or  forceps.  A 
pinch  of  snuff  will  sometimes  dislodge  it 

POLTPDS    OV    TBS    X08S. 

There  are  different  varieties  of  polypi :  the  most  common  is  a  gelar 
iinous,  pyriform  mass,  attached  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  turbi- 
nated bones.  The  patient  has  a  sensation  of  a  cold  in  the  head,  which 
0  much  increased  in  damp  weather.  It  interferes  with  respiration, 
and  frequently  altera  the  tone  of  the  voice.  The  sense  of  smell  is  also 
impaired,  and  deafness  may  be  produced,  should  it  occupy  the  orifice 
of  the  Eustachian  tube.  It  may  be  removed  by  twisting  it  off  by  the 
forceps ;  and  the  hemorrhage  is  to  be  arrested  by  astringent  injections 
and  lint.  A  dense  fibrous  polypus  is  best  removed  by  a  ligature  or 
wire,  applied  by  means  of  a  double  canula,  for  the  purpose  of  strangu- 
lation.    Malignant  polypi  may  be  regarded  as  incurable. 

LIPOMA   or   TBI   Hosa. 

Is  a  hypertrophied  condition  of  the  skin  and  fat  of  the  apex,  and 
alsD  of  the  nose ;  seldom  occurring  but  in  aged  free-livers.  When  the 
growth  is  large,  it  is  to  be  removed  by  the  knife. 

0%MVA, 

Is  an  obstinate,  profuse  and  foetid  discharge  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nose,  with  disease  of  the  bones  beneath.  The  disease 
often  extends  to  the  frontal  sinus  and  antrum.  In  adults,  it  is  often 
dependent  upon  syphilis^  or  the  abuse  of  mercury ;  in  children,  upon 
scrofula. 

The  treatment  will  in  a  great  measure  be  constitutional,  although 
benefit  and  comfort  will  be  derived  from  the  use  of  astringents  and 
chlorine  washes,  and  promoting  the  free  discharge  of  the  matter. 

ABB0E88    OF    TBI    AXTBVM. 

May  result  from  a  blow,  or  the  irritation  of  a  decayed  tooth.     It  is 

attended  with  permanent,  deep-seated  aching  of  the  cheek,  the  pain 

often  becoming  intense,  together  with  rigors  and  ibver.     The  cavity 

bursts,  either  internally  01^  externally,  which  gives  great  relief.     The 
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earlier  that  lecobes  and  emollieDt  poultices  are  applied,  the  better;  bat, 
after  the  cavity  has  become  filled  with  matter,  there  is  neoessitj  for 
immediate  puncture  just  over  the  third  molar  tooth ;  or,  a  tooth  must 
be  extracted,  and  a  trocar  pushed  through  the  socket.  The  discharge 
of  pus  can  be  facilitated  by  syringing  with  warm  water. 

BPOLIS. 

Is  a  solid  tumour  of  the  gum,  of  a  non-inflammatory  character.  It 
eommenoes  in  the  form  of  a  seed-like  excrescence  upon  the  gums, 
between  the  interetices  of  the  teeth.  Being  without  sensibility,  it 
may  occasion  but  little  inconvenience,  except  by  its  size.  As  it  grows, 
it  loses  its  dense  fibrous  structure,  and  may  become  fungous ;  some- 
times it  becomes  malignant. 

Treatment  —  Nothing  will  suffice  but  complete  extirpation  of  the 
adjacent  portion  of  the  gum  and  alveolar  process.  Several  perfectly 
sound  teeth  may  have  to  be  drawn,  in  order  to  apply  a  fine  saw,  or 
bone-pliers.  The  hemorrhage  is  to  be  arrested  by  muriated  tincture 
of  iron,  and  pressure  by  lint. 

PAaULIS 

Is  a  gum-boil ;  oooasioned  usually  by  a  decayed  tooth,  or  a  stump, 
or  a  tooth  whose  nervous  pulp  had  been  destroyed  previous  to  plug- 
ging. The  swelling  is  slow  at  first,  though  the  pain  is  intense  while 
the  pus  is  forming  Unless  the  tooth  is  extracted,  an  opening  will  be 
formed  through  the  alveolar  process  and  gum,  for  the  discharge  of  the 
matter,  which  may  remain  fistulous. 

The  trea4ment  will  consist  of  leeches  and  fomentations,  and  the 
speedy  evacuation  of  the  abscess,  either  by  the  abstraction  of  a  tooth, 
or  by  puncture. 

mARULA 

Is  a  sac  formed  beneath  the  tongue,  by  an  expansion  of  Wharton's 
duct,  either  from  disease  or  obstruction.  Inconvenience  is  felt  in  mas- 
tication, deglutition,  and  articulation. 

The  treatment  consists  of  dilatation  of  the  duct,  or  making  an  arti- 
ficial opening.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  orifice  distended  by  a  tent 
or  loop  of  wire,  until  the  cyst  contracts  to  its  normal  size ;  otherwise 
it  will  be  refilled. 

WOUNDS  AND  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  THROAT. 

INFLAMKATION    Of    THB    T0KBIL8. 

This  is  characterized  by  the  rapid  swelling  of  the  part,  great  pain 
in  deglutition,  and  fever.  It  is  to  be  treated  by  bleeding,  leeches, 
purging,  and  gargles.  An  incision  made  with  a  bistoury  will  unk)ad 
the  vessels,  and  give  exit  to  any  pus  which  may  have  been  formed. 

Chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsil  may  result  from  inflammation, 
nspecially  in  scrofulous  persons;  deglutition  is  impeded,  the  voice  is 
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rendered  hoarse,  respiration  is  noisy  and  laborious,  and  tiiere  may  be 
deafness,  from  the  obstruction  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

The  treatment  should  consist  of  the  internal  and  external  nse  of 
iodine,  astringent  gargles,  and  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
If  these  means  fail,  it  should  be  removed  by  the  knife,  or  with  au 
instrument  constructed  for  the  purpose^  such  as  Physick's  or  i^abne* 
stock's. 

ILONGATID    UVULA. 

This  may  be  removed  simply  by  a  forceps  and  scissors. 
STRicTuaa  or  thx  (Bsophagus. 

The  oesophagus  may  have  a  permanent  or  spasmodic  stncture. 

Spasmodic  stricture  comes  on  suddenly,  generally  at  meals,  and  is 
attended  with  pain,  and  a  choking  sensation.  It  depends  on  a  weak- 
ened or  hysterical  state  of  the  system,  or  neuralgia.  Tonics,  anti- 
spasmodics, and  alteratives,  are  the  means  of  cure,  with  proper  atten- 
tion to  diet,  and  care  to  avoid  swallowing  food  that  is  hot  or  imper- 
fectly masticated. 

Permanent  stricture  is  a  narrowing  produced  by  inflammation  of 
the^  mucous  and  cellular  coats,  which  forms  a  firm  ring  generally 
opposite  to  the  cricoid  cartilage.  It  is  most  frequent  in  females,  and 
has  these  symptoms:  difficulty  of  swalbwing,  which  gradually  in- 
creases, and  is  never  absent;  pain  in  the  chest  and  neck.  It  is  a 
serious  complaint,  and  may  be  followed  by  ulceration,  salivation, 
vomiting  of  purulent  matter,  and  death  from  starvation  or  irritation. 

The  treatment  should  consist  of  a  mild  course  of  mercury,  com- 
bined with  some  anodyne,  a  seton  between  the  shoulders,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bougie,  together  with  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  siUer 
applied  to  the  surface. 

VOBaiON    BODIES    IN    THS    <B80PHA0U8 

Produce  a  sense  of  choking  and  suffocation,  and  may  prove  fatal. 

Treatment. — ^The  patient  should  be  seated  in  a  chair,  with  his  head 
thrown  back,  and  his  mouth  wide  open ;  the  surgeon  should  then  in- 
troduce his  finger,  regardless  of  the  attempts  to  vomit,  ascertain  the 
position  of  the  substance,  and  if  possible  remove  it  by  the  finger,  or 
by  the  assistance  of  curved  forceps.  A  small  sharp  body,  such  as  a 
fish-bone,  may  be  got  rid  of  by  swallowing  a  large  mouthful  of  bread ; 
a  large  soft  mass,  such  as  a  piece  of  meat,  may  be  pushed  down  into 
the  stomach  with  a  probang;  a  rough  and  angular  body,  such  as  a 
piece  of  bone  or  glass,  should  be  brought  up,  if  possible,  by  long  and 
curved  forceps,  or  with  a  piece  of  whalebone,  armed  with  a  flat,  blunt 
hook,  or  with  a  skein  of  thread,  so  as  to  form  a  number  of  loops.  If 
the  stomach  is  full,  it  should  be  emptied  by  an  emetic,  with  the  hope 
that  the  foreign  body  may  be  ejected  with  the  food.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  the  operation  of  oesophagotomy,  which  should  be 
performed  by  making  an  incision  as  nearly  opposite  the  foreign  budy 
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&8  possible,  through  the  skin,  platjsroa  and  fascia,  and  between  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle  and  trachea.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the 
carotid  and  thyroid  arteries,  and  the  recnrrcnt  nerve.  A  small  opcxn 
ing  should  be  made  in  the  cBsophagus,  by  cutting  it  upon  a  silver 
catheter,  which  should  be  passed  down  the  throat,  and  made  to  pro« 
ject  into  the  wound ;  the  opening  should  be  dilated;  so  as  to  prevent 
hemorrhage. 

FORBIGll    B0DII8    III    THI    LARTVX    AND    T&AOHBA. 

Food  may  get  into  the  rima  glottidis,  whilst  a  person  is  laughing 
and  talking  at  a  meal ;  and  unless  immediate  relief  is  afforded,  death 
will  result.  The  surgeon  may  sometimes  be  enabled  to  remove  it 
with  his  finger ;  but  if  not,  the  larynx  or  trachea  should  be  opened, 
and  a  probe  introduced  through  the  wound,  so  as  to  push  the  foreign 
lubstanoe  up  into  the  mouth.  A  foreign  body  may  be  impacted  in 
(he  ventricle  of  the  larynx,  or  be  loose  in  the  trachea,  producing  spas- 
Aodio  coueh,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  pain ;  a  small  body  may  even 
pass  into  the  bronchial  tube,  generally  the  right  one.  Laryngotomy, 
or  tracheotomy,  may  be  necessary.  The  larynx  is  opened  by  a  lon- 
gitudinal incision  through  the  middle  crico-thyroid  ligament.  The 
trachea  is  opened  in  the  median  line  through  the  skin,  fat,  and  fascia, 
at  the  lower  portion  of  the  neck.  After  the  tracheal  rings  are  made 
bare,  the  patient  is  directed  to  swallow;  and  while  the  windpipe  is 
thus  rendered  tense  and  elongated,  the  scalpel  is  made  to  penetrate 
the  lower  part  of  the  wound,  with  its  back  towards  the  sternum,  and 
the  rings  are  to  be  divided  by  cutting  upwards.  Care  should  be  taken, 
in  this  operation,  to  avoid  opening  large  veins,  or  any  part  of  the 
thyroid  gland.  This  operation  is  sometimes  necessary  for  dyspnoea, 
when  a  conical  curved  tube  should  be  introduced  for  the  patient  to 
breathe  through. 

WOUNDS  AND  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  NECK. 

WOUMDS    or    THB    HKOK 

Are  extremely  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  important  parts  in- 
jured, and  are  usually  the  results  of  attempted  suicide. 

The  treatment  consists  in  arresting  hemorrhage,  obviating  difficulty 
of  breathing,  and  preventing  inflammation.  The  arteries  must  be 
rapidly  yet  carefully  tied,  and  the  hemorrhage  of  the  large  veins  re- 
strained by  pressure.  If  the  larynx  or  trachea  should  ^  wounded, 
subsequent  inconvenience  may  result  from  the  introduction  of  cold 
air,  clots  of  blood,  &c. ;  if  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus  is  wounded,  the 
use  of  a  tube  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  convey  nourishment  to 
the  stomach.  This  tube  must  be  introduced  through  the  mouth,  and 
not  through  the  wound,  as  often  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  supply  the 
patient  with  food.  The  edges  of  the  wound  should  be  carefully 
drawn  together,  and  dressed  in  the  most  simple  manner,  and  should 
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be  protected  from  unfavourable  atniospberic  inflDences  bj  a  covenDg 
of  loose  gauEe,  qt  of  woollen  texture  thrown  lightly  over  the  neck. 
The  patient  should  be  carefully  watched,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  injury.  A  fistulous  opening  sometimes  remains  in  the  trachea  or 
larynxy  which  is  extremely  difficult  to  heal. 

BBOHOHOCBLX,   OB    GOITBB    (FIG.  244), 

Is  a  swelling  of  tbe  thyroid  gland,  depending,  for  the  mo$«t  part, 
upon  hypertrophy,  although  a  cy9t  may  be   formed,  or   calcareous 
matter  deposited.     In  certain  localities,  it  is 
an  endemic   disorder,  and   often   associated  Fig.  244. 

with  cretinism.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in 
females  after  the  age  of  puberty.  It  grows 
gradually,  and  without  pain,  occasioning  in- 
convenience merely  by  its  deformity  and 
bulk.  Respiration  is  sometimes  affected,  and 
tbe  venous  blood  being  prevented  from  re- 
turning from  the  head  produces  cerebral  dis- 
order. The  cause  of  the  disease  is  obscure, 
but  probably  connected  with  climate. 

The  treatment  will  consist  in  the  use  of 
iodine,  internally  and  externally,  with  atten- 
Mon  to  the  general  health ;  or  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary, under  the  threatening  of  suffocation, 
to  perform  an  operation.  The  removal  of  the  gland  is  extremely 
dangerouS;  on  account  of  hemorrhage,  and  does  not  always  produce  a 
cure. 

TOBTICOLLIS,     OB    WBTMBOK. 

This  is  a  distortion  of  the  neck  to  one  side,  generally  the  result  of 
spasm  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  or  by  a  paralysis  of  the 
muscle  of  the  opposite  side.  It  may  also  result  mm  tumours,  caries 
of  tbe  spine,  and  cicatrices,  especially  those  from  bums. 

The  treatment  will  vary  with  the  causes  producing  it.  If  it  result 
from  spasm,  purgatives,  leeches  and  fomentations  should  be  used ;  if 
from  paralysis  of  the  opposite  side,  general  tonic  treatment  and  stimu- 
lating friction  will  be  useful.  If  the  contraction  be  permanent,  the 
muscle  must  be  divided. 

INJURIES  AND  SUROIGAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  CHEST. 

Wounds  of  the  chest  may  be  inflicted  by  a  sharp  instrument,  a  frac- 
tured rib,  or  a  bullet  Danger  results  from  hemorrhage,  and  subse- 
quent inflammation  from  air,  or  clot  of  blood  in  the  pleura.  The  in- 
tercostal may  be  the  source  of  the  bleeding,  and  it  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  arrest  it  by  the  ordinary  means.  A  curved  needle,  armed  with 
a  ligaturOi  b  the  best  means  of  securing  the  vessel,  wben  deeply  con- 
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coaled  in  the  intercostal  groove.  The  entrance  of  air  into  the  chest 
(pneumothorax)  through  the  wound  is  to  he  prevented  as  much  as  pos- 
sible bj  the  early  and  accurate  closure  of  the  wound ;  otherwise  there 
may  be  compression  of  the  lung.  The  suppuration  of  the  wound  may 
lead  to  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  pleura.  This  oollectioQ 
of  pus  in  the  chest  is  called  empyema. 

When  the  lung  is  wounded,  there  is  still  greater  danger  from  he- 
morrhage, inflammation,  and  the  air.  It  is  attended  with  great  pros- 
tration, difficult  breathing,  anxiety  of  countenance,  and  expectoration 
of  blood.  The  danger  of  bleeding  results  not  only  from  the  direct 
loss,  but  from  its  collecting  in  the  pleura  (hsematothorax),  and  its  fill- 
ing up  the  bronchial  tubes  and  trachea.  The  inflammation  may  sub- 
sequently destroy  the  lung,  and  the  life  of  the  patient  also  by  hectic. 
The  air  may  also  more  readily  enter  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  not 
being  readily  discharged  through  the  external  wound^  may  infiltrate 
into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 

The  hemorrhage  is  to  be  controlled  by  venesection,  rest,  and  other 
antiphlogistic  means.  A  careful  examination  of  the  wound  should  be 
made,  in  order  that  no  foreign  matters  remain ;  the  patient  should  lie 
on  the  wounded  side,  so  as  to  favour  the  discharge  of  blood  or  pus,  and 
it  may  also  be  necessary  to  prevent  a  closure  of  the  wound.  Emphy- 
sema may  be  overcome  by  compression,  or  an  incision. 

PASAOSNTSSIS    THOBACIS. 

Puncture  of  the  thorax,  may  be  required  for  accumulated  air,  blood, 
or  pus.  The  opening  is  most  frequently  for  empyema.  The  point  se- 
lected is  usually  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs,  half  way  between 
the  spine  and  sternum.  If  made  too  low,  the  diaphragm  may  be 
wounded;  if  too  high,  the  fluid  will  not  so  readily  escape.  The  open- 
ing should  be  closed  with  care,  to  avoid  the  entrance  of  air. 

WOUNDS  OP  THE  ABDOMEN. 

Wounds  of  the  ahdometi  are  extremely  dangerous,  on  account  of  the 
important  viscera  contained  within,  and  the  liability  to  peritonitis.  A 
simple  wound  of  the  parietes  must  be  closed  by  suture  if  it  is  exten- 
sive, care  being  taken  not  to  include  a  portion  of  the  intestine.  When 
complicated  with  a  wound  of  the  liver,  fatal  hemorrhage  must  almost 
necessarily  result,  on  account  of  the  great  vascularity  of  the  organ.  A 
patient  may  survive  a  small  wound,  which  will  be  succeeded  by  great 
prostration,  pain  in  the  liver,  yellowness  of  the  skin  and  urine,  and  a 
bilious  discharge  of  the  wound. 

The  wounds  of  the  gall  bkuider^  and  spleen,  and  urinary  bladder, 
if  communicating  with  the  peritoneum,  are  almost  always  fatal. 
Wounds  of  the  kidney  are  also  exceedingly  dangerous  from  hemor- 
rhage, violent  inflammation,  and  suppuration,  with  excessive  vomiting. 
Venesection,  laxatives,  warm  bath,  avoidance  of  drinks,  with  light 
dressings  of  the  wound,  are  the  proper  measures  for  treatment. 
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PB0TSU8I0X    OT    THB    BOWBL. 

WbeD  a  portion  of  the  intestine  protrudes  through  a  parietal  wound 
of  the  abdomen,  it  is  to  be  returned  with  great  gentleness  and  accuracy, 
00  as  to  avoid  inflammation  and  obscure  strangulation.  The  edges  of 
the  wound  are  to  be  carefully  approximated,  by  suture  if  necessary, 
and  by  moderate  bandaging  such  pressure  is  to  be  made  as  to  prevent 
reprotrusion. 

WOUXD    Of    THB    BOWBL. 

A  wound  of  the  bowel  may  be  suspected  from  the  passage  of  blood 
with  the  stools,  the  escape  of  faeoes  through  the  wound,  excruciating 
pain  over  the  whole  belly,  and  a  great  tendency  to  collapse. 

Extravasation  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  does  not  take  place 
from  a  small  wound,  owing  to  the  protrusiou  of  the  mucous  coat 
through  the  muscular,  and  the  constant  and  equable  pressure  of  all  the 
abdominal  viscera ;  lymph  is  also  rapidly  effused,  and  the  contiguous 
edges  are  thus  united.  If,  therefore,  the  protruded  part  be  found  to 
have  sustained  a  mere  puncture,  it  is  to  be  returned  as  if  entire.  An 
incision  may  be  closed  by  the  interrupted  suture,  care  being  taken  to 
approximate  the  peritoneal  surfaces;  the  ends  are  cut  short,  and  the 
exudation  of  lymph  envelopes  the  thread,  which  in  time  finds  its  way 
into  the  cavitv  of  the  bowel,  and  is  thence  discharged. 

If  the  portion  of  bowel  be  bruised  and  lacerated  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  render  adhesion  impossible,  and  gangrene  probable,  the  wounded 
part  must  be  retained  at  the  surface,  and  the  peritoneal  coat  united 
with  the  integuments  at  one  or  more  points;  the  faeces  are  thus  dis- 
charged through  the  external  wound^  and  an  artificial  anvs  is  thus 
established. 

WOUNDS    OT    THB    8T0MACB 

Are  recognised  by  vomiting  of  blood,  and  the  nature  of  the  mat- 
ters which  may  escape  from  the  wound.  They  are  much  more  dan- 
gerous than  those  of  the  bowel.  The  edces  of  the  stomach  and  the 
edges  of  the  external  wound  are  to  be  stitched  together  by  the  con- 
tinuous suture.  The  subsequent  treatment  should  consist  of  perfect 
rest,  and  the  prevention  of  inflammation;  venesection  and  leeches, 
and  large  doses  of  opium,  will  probably  be  necessary;  nothing  but 
thin  arrow-root,  or  mucilage,  should  be  given  as  a  diet,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  administer  this  by  the  rectum:  purgatives  should  be 
studiously  avoided. 

ARTIFICIAL  ANUS. 

This  is  an  unnatural  opening  of  the  intestine,  through  which  faeces 
are  discharged.  It  may  be  the  result  of  a  wound,  or  sloughing  con- 
sequent on  strangulated  hernia.  The  orifices  of  the  upper  and  lower 
portion  of  the  intestine  are  united  with  the  abdominal  wall.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  bowel  becomes  contracted,  and  receives  but  little 
IsDoes.     The  integuments  around  the  artificial  opening  form  a  funnel- 
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shaped  cavity,  the  edges  of  which  are  red,  eTerted,  and  Gxcoriated. 
The  conseqvencei  of  the  aflfectioQ  may  be  inanitioQ  by  the  escape  of 
chyle,  especially  if  the  upper  portion  of  the  small  int«8tiDe  be 
engaged;  a  patient  is  liable  to  hernia,  colic,  besides  the  diFgastiiig 
annoyance  of  the  constant  escape  of  faeces  and  flatus. 

The  treatment  will  consist  of  regulating  the  bowels  by  diet  and 
medicine,  and  by  supporting  the  orifice  by  a  compress  or  tmas,  which 
will  retard  the  escape  of  the  discharge,  and  promote  the  contraction 
and  cicatrization  of  the  funnel-shapea  cavity.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
perform  Physick's  operation :  this  consists  of  introducing  a  ligatore 
by  means  of  a  carved  needle  into  the  orifice  of  the  upper  intestioe, 
and  bringing  it  out  through  the  orifice  of  the  lower,  which  ligature  b 
then  to  De  secured  with  a  slip-knot.  The  object  of  this  ligature  is  to 
produce  adhesion  between  the  peritoneal  surfaces  of  the  upper  and 
lower  intestine:  this  will  require  several  weeks;  afterwards,  an 
opening  is  to  be  formed  through  this  adhesion  by  means  of  a  bistoury, 
through  which  the  faeces  will  pass  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  intes- 
tine, the  external  orifice  being  firmly  compressed  with  a  truss.  Dn- 
puytren  operated  by  means  of  a  forceps,  one  blade  of  which  was  in- 
serted into  the  orifice  of  each  intestine,  and  the  pressure  regulated  by 
a  screw  at  the  handle.  The  effect  of  the  pressure  of  the  two  blades 
of  the  forceps,  is  first  to  produce  adhesion  between  the  sides  of  the 
two  intestines,  and  by  still  greater  pressure^  to  form  an  opening 
between  them  by  ulceration. 

HEBNIA. 

Hernia  signifies  a  protrusion,  but  the  term  b  usually  limited  to  the 
protrusion  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  predisposing  cause  is  a 
weakness  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  at  the  natural  openings. 
This  weakness  may  be  increased  by  injury,  disease,  or  pregnancy,  and 
there  may  also  exist  a  congenital  deficiency. 

The  exciting  causes  are  muscular  exertion,  jumping,  straining,  play- 
ing on  wind  instruments,  coughing,  vomiting,  lifting  weights,  tight 
clothes,  parturition,  straining  at  stool,  &c.  Hernia  is  divided,  accord- 
ing to  the  site  of  the  protrusion,  into  inguinal,  ventro-inguinal,  wm- 
hilical,  ventral,  phrenic,  perineal,  vaginal,  pudendal,  ihyroideal,  and 
ischiatic.  The  condition  of  hernia  is  also  a  ground  of  division  into 
reducible,  irreducible,  and  strangukUed ;  and  if  the  contents  of  the 
sac  be  intestine,  it  is  called  enferocele,  if  it  contains  omentum,  it  is 
called  epiplocele.  The  sac  is  formed  of  peritoneum,  and  its  difiereut 
parts  are  called  mouth,  neck,  and  fundus. 

BEDUCIBLB  HEBNIA. 

Symptoms,  —  A  painful  swelling  suddenly  forms  at  some  part  of 
the  abdominal  parietes,  which  is  compressible  and  soft,  it  can  be 
made  to  disappear  by  pressure  in  the  proper  direction,  and  it  often 
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disappears  sponUneovslj.  Ad  enferocele  is  smooth,  elastic,  and  globu- 
lar, retires  suddeDlj,  and  with  a  gurgling  noise.  An  epiplocele  is 
more  irregular  in  its  form,  has  a  dougbj  feel,  and  retires  slowlj  with- 
out noise. 

Treatment.  —  The  treatment  consists  of  reduction  and  retention. 
Reduction  is  effected  by  a  manipulation  termed  taxisj  the  patient 
being  placed  in  a  recumbent  position,  and  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen 
relaxed ;  gentle  and  steady  pressure  is  made  by  the  hand  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  descent.  Retention  is  effected  by  continued  and  suitable 
pressure  over  the  site  of  the  protrusion,  by  means  of  a  truss.  The 
points  of  a  good  truss  are,  a  well-made  elastic  spring  and  a  pad,  that 
can  be  accurately  fitted.  The  spring  is  to  be  applied  two  inches  below 
tho  crista  of  the  ilium,  and  not  above  it,  as  is  frequently  done.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  pj^event  excoriation,  and  also  that  every  portion  of 
intestine  or  omentum  is  removed  from  the  sac  previous  to  its  applica- 
tion. By  constant  and  careful  use  of  a  truss,  a  radical  cure  may  be 
effected  in  a  child,  but  rarely,  in  an  adult. 

IRREDUCIBLE  HERNIA. 

When  the  contents  of  the  sac  cannot  be  restored  to  the  abdomen, 
the  hernia  is  called  irreducible.  It  may  arise  from  adhesions  between 
the  sac  and  the  intestine  contained,  or  from  membranous  bands 
stretching  across  the  sac;  from  great  enlargement  of  the  omentum  or 
intestine,  or  contraction  of  the  cavity  of  tbe  abdomen.  The  patient 
usually  suffers  from  flatulence,'  indigestion,  and  constipation,  owing  to 
the  peristaltic  movements  of  tbe  bowels  being  partially  interrupted. 

The  treatment  consists  in  carefully  regulating  the  bowels,  avoiding 
any  great  exertions,  and  tbe  wearing  of  a  bag  truss  to  support  the 
tumour,  and  prevent  further  protrusion. 

STRANGULATED  HERNIA. 

This  is  an  incarceration  of  the  contents  of  the  sac,  with  inflamma- 
tion and  an  interruption  to  the  passage  of  fasces  and  the  circulation 
in  the  part>.  The  inflammation  is  caused  by  tbe  constriction,  which 
may  be  the  result  of  spasm,  or  sudden  enlargement  of  the  intestine 
by  faeces  or  gas. 

The  symptoms  are  flatulence,  constipation,  pain  in  the  part  and 
abdomen,  nausea  and  vomiting )  sometimes  the  matter  is  stcrcoraccous. 
The  countenance  is  pale  and  anxious,  the  skin  cold  and  clammy,  and 
the  pulse,  which  was  at  first  full,  now  becomes  rapid  and  indistinct ; 
gangrene  has  taken  place,  the  pain  subsides  in  the  tumour,  which 
feels  doughy  and  crepitant  upon  being  handled.  The  vomiting  may 
cease,  and  the  -patient  will  appear  more  comfortable,  although  he  is 
actually  sinking.  It  may  be  that  the  integuments  and  covorings  of 
the  intestine  may  inflame  and  slough  with  the  intestine ;  and,  after  a 
copious  feculent  di^hargc,  tbe  patient  may  recover  by  artificial  anus. 
36 
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When  the  tumour  is  small  and  recent,  and  the  constriction  tight, 
a  few  hours  may  produce  death,  if  no  relief  is  afforded;  when  the 
hernia  is  old  and  large,  days  may  elapse. 

Many  of  these  symptoms  may  exist  in  other  diseases,  as  in  colic, 
or  ileus,  but  inquiry  or  examination  should  always  be  made  as  to 
hernia. 

Treatment  —  The  great  object  is  to  relieve  the  strangulation.  In 
the  first  place  taxis  should  be  resorted  to,  and  an  effort  made  to  reduce 
the  contents  of  the  sac.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  object,  bleeding, 
warm  bath,  purgatives,  enemata,  opium,  etherization  and  cold  applica- 
tions to  the  tumour  will  be  found  of  use.  A  tobacco  injection,  made 
with  3j  to  Oj  of  water,  may  be  of  use,  but  requires  great  caution  in 
its  use,  on  account  of  its  prostrating  effect.  These  remedies  may  so 
relax  the  system  that  the  reduction  can  be  effected ;  at  any  rate  they 
will  diminish  the  infiammation  if  judiciously  used.  If  not  successful, 
the  knife  must  be  used. 

INGUINAL  HERNIA  (FIG.  245). 

BufxynoceJe  is  a  common  name  for  this  variety  of  hernia,  which 
consists  of  a  tumour  in  the  groin,  made  by  a  descent  of  the  gut  or 
omentum  through  what  are  called  the  rings  of  the  abdomen.  These 
are  the  weak  spots  at  which  the  protrusion  takes  place. 

Before  studying  the  operation  for  strangulated  inguinal  hernia,  it 
will  be  proper  to  examine  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  in  their  natural 
condition,  and  then  the  varieties  of  the  disease. 

For  anatomy  of  inguinal  hernia  refer  to  Anatomy,  page  88. 

Oblique,  or  indirect  inguinal  hernia,  occurs  thus: — The  intestine, 
or  omentum,  first  pressing  against  the  parietal  peritoneum,  distends  it 
and  forms  it  into  a  sac ;  this  sac,  containing  the  intestine,  then  presses 
against  the  fascia  transversal  is  at  that  portion  where  it  is  thin,  and 
passes  from  the  abdomen  to  the  cord,  which  spot  is  called  the  internal 
abdominal  ring,  although  it  is  not  a  hole.  The  sac,  covered  by  the 
fascia  transversalis,  which  is  now  thickened  by  pressure,  then  descends 
thd  inguinal  canal,  behind  the  transversalis  and  internal  oblique  mus- 
cles, and^^hen  it  reaches  the  external  ring  it  is  covered  by  the  ere- 
master,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  these  muscles ; 
thus  covered,  it  escapes  at  the  external  ring,  and  there  receives  an  in- 
vestment from  the  intercolumnar  or  external  spermatic  fascia,  the  su- 
perficial fascia  and  the  skin.  We  thus  see  that  the  intestine  is  covered 
by  a  representation  of  all  the  structures  forming  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen. 

Direct,  or  ventro-ingvinal  hernia,  is  a  protrusion  at  the  external 
abdominal  ring,  having  its  coverings  formed  in  very  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  last,  but  instead  of  the  cremaster  muscle  forming  a 
covering,  it  is  covered  by  the  expanded  tendon  of  the  internal  oblique 
and  transversalis  mnscles.  Sometimes  this  tendon  is  split,  and  there 
is  no  covering  representing  this  portion  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdo 
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men.  The  tumour  in  this  variety  is  nearer  the  symphysis  pubis,  and 
is  on  the  inner  side  of  the  epigastric  artery,  whereas,  in  the  indirect 
variety,  the  tumour  is  on  the  outer  side  of  the  epigastric  artery. 

Concealed  inguinal  hernia  is  a  term  applied  to  a  protrusion  which 
has  been  detained  in  the  inguinal  canal. 

The  operation  for  relieving  the  stricture  in  an  indirect  inguinal 
hernia  is  to  be  performed  by  placing  the  patient  upon  the  edge  of  a 
table,  with  each  foot  resting  upon  a  chair;  the  surgeon  sits  before 
him,  and  makes  an  incision  extending  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
tumour  nearly  to  its  base.  The  skin  having  been  divided,  the  super- 
ficial fascia  must  next  be  divided.  This  will  be  found  to  exist  in  the 
form  of  laminae,  the  most  inferior  of  which  is  the  thickest ;  having 
been,  in  the  natural  condition  of  the  parts,  that  portion  of  the  fascia 
which  fills  up  the  space  between  the  columns  of  the  external  ring,  and 

Fig.  245. 


which  18  sometimes  called  the  intercolumnar  fascia.  After  this  divi- 
Bion  the  cremaster  muscle  will  be  exposed,  altered  from  its  natural 
appearance ;  the  fibres  being  stretched  and  separated  from  each  other, 
and  being  more  pallid  than  natural.  Having  divided  these  fibres,  the 
next  covering  will  be  the  fascia  transversalis,  which  is  continued  from 
the  abdomen  upon  the  cord ;  this  being  done  the  hernial  sac  is  then 
exposed. 

This  sao  being  formed  of  peritoneum,  has  been  mistaken  by  some 
for  the  intestine,  from  which  it  is  to  be  distinguished  by  not  having  a 
flexure,  or  crease,  which  the  intestine  always  has.  The  sao  is  to  be 
opened  carefully,  pfnching  up  a  part  and  rubbing  it  between  the  fin- 
gers, in  order  that  no  portion  of  intestine  may  be  included ;  a  small 
opening  is  to  be  made,  and  into  this  a  director  may  be  introduced  and 
tVe  sac  divided  freely. 

Bloody  serum  will  escape  freely,  and  the  contents  of  the  sao  be  thus 
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exposed  3  the  convolution,  or  knuckle  of  intestine  will  vary  in  Its  co- 
lonr,  according  to  the  period  and  intensity  of  its  strangulation,  between 
a  light  red  and  a  deep  chocolate  colour;  very  often  the  intestine  will 
exhibit  patches  upon  its  surface  when  the  inflammation  has  been  in- 
tense. The  finger  is  then  to  be  introduced  to  examine  th«  point  of 
stricture;  if  none  should  exist,  an  attempt  at  reduction  should  be 
made,  if  the  intestine  be  in  a  proper  condition.  The  stricture  having 
been  detected,  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  with  a  cutting  edge  only  near 
the  end,  is  introduced  flat  upon  the  finger  (Fig.  246),  and  a  slight  cut 
made  directly  upwards  to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  lines.  The  only 
danger  to  be  apprehended  is  the  wounding  of  the  epigastric  artery,  and 
this  is  avoided  by  making  a  vertical,  instead  of  a  lateral  incision. 
The  sac  may  be  strictured  by  the  external  or  internal  ring,  or  in  the 
caLul  by  the  lower  edge  of  the  tranversalis  muscle. 

Fig.  246. 


The  stricture  being  relieved,  the  gut  is  to  be  returned,  the  edges 
of  the  wound  are  to  be  carefully  approximated,  and  a  compress  applied 
to  support  the  part,  and  prevent  accidental  reprotrusion.  Instead  of 
increasing  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  bowels  by  laxatives,  it  is 
better  to  quiet  them  by  anodynes.  After  cicatrization  a  truss  must  be 
worn  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  protrusion,  though  occasionally  the 
operation  produces  a  radical  cure.  Such  is  the  course  of  an  ordi- 
nary case ;  but  it  may  be  found  upon  opening  the  saCi  that  the  hernia 
is  irreducible,  owing  to  the  intestine  adhering  to  the  sac;  the  strio- 
ture  is  to  be  relieved,  and  the  wound  dressed,  and  no  attempt  made 
to  restore  the  intestine,  unless  the  adhesion  be  recent  or  slight. 

Should  the  intestine  be  extensively  mortified,  it  is  not  to  be  re- 
turned, the  only  chance  of  life  being  through  the  establishment  of  an 
artificial  anus;  but  if  mortified  only  in  a  few  spots,  the  spots  are  to  be 
included  with  a  fine  ligature,  and  the  intestine  returned;  the  ligature 
finds  its  way  into  the  interior  of  the  gut,  and  is  discharged  with  the 
fasces. 

In  case  there  should  be  a  gangrenous  condition  of  the  omentum,  the 
gangrenous  part  should  be  cut  off,  and  the  vessels  secured  by  fine  liga- 
tures ;  the  remainder  may  then  be  returned  to  the  abdomen,  or  be  al- 
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lo^ed  to  remain  impacted  id  the  outlet,  and  thus  prevent  future  ten- 
d(»Qcy  to  protrusion. 

Some  have  successfully  divided  the  stricture  exteriorly  to  the  sac, 
the  sac  heing  reduced  with  the  hernia.  The  ohjection  to  this  opera- 
tinp  is  the  danger  of  there  heing  a  stricture  within  the  sac ;  and  if  the 
gut  should  he  gangrenous  it  will  not  he  discovered. 

Usually  the  cord  will  he  found  behind  the  sac,  but  sometimes  it  is 
split  up,  and  its  constituents  found  l^ng  upon  the  sac;  caution  is  then 
required  to  avoid  wounding  the  artery  and  duct. 

The  operation  for  direct  or  ventro-inguinal  hernia,  is  very  much  the 
same.  There  will  he  no  cremasteric-covering,  but  in  place  of  it  an 
expansion  of  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
versalis  muscles;  sometimes  this  is  wanting,  owing  to  the  tendon 
having  been  split,  especially  if  the  protrusion  is  sudden,  and  the  result 
of  great  violence. 

In  a  concealed  inguinal  hernia,  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique 
must  be  divided,  as  well  as  the  lower  portion  of  the  internal  oblique 
and  transversalis  muscles. 

FEMORAL  HERNIA  (FIG.  247). 

This  18  most  common  in  women,  owing  to  the  natural  form  of  the 
pelvis.  The  descent  occurs  at  the  crural  ring ;  in  order  to  understuud 
which,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  anatomy  of  the  part.  (See 
Anatomy  J  page  101.) 

Fig.  247. 


The  tumour  is  more  spheroidal  usually  than  in  inguinal  hernia,  and 
will  be  found  to  be  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  instead  of  above.    The 
fundus  of  the  tumour  is  bent  upon  its  neck,  which  curvature  must  bo 
36* 
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attended  to  Id  producing  taxis.  Strangulation  is  more  common  and 
more  severe  than  in  inguinal  hernia. 

The  operation  for  3ie  relief  of  stricture  is  thus  performed.  The 
patient  being  properly  placed  upon  a  table,  and  the  parts  being  shaved, 
the  skin  is  pinched  up  and  divided  by  transfixion,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  injury  to  the  important  parts  beneath.  The  wound  of  the 
skin  may  be  crucial  in  shape,  or  resemble  an  inverted  T. 

Afker  dividing  the  skin,  the  superficial  fascia  is  exposed  ;  this  being 
divided,  the  fascia  propria  is  brought  in  view;  that  fascia  is  some- 
times much  blended  with  the  sheath  of  the  vessels.  Under  the  fascia 
propria  will  be  found  the  hernial  sao.  It  is  opened  in  the  same  cau- 
tious manner  as  before,  when  a  smaller  quantity  of  fluid  will  escape 
than  in  inguinal  hernia,  and  th6  convolution  of  intestine  be  readily 
recognised.  The  seat  of  stricture  is  then  to  be  sought ;  it  may  be  at 
Key's  ligament,  at  Gimbernat's  ligament,  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  sac 
The  stricture  is  to  be  divided  with  great  care,  for  fear  of  an  irregular 
origin  of  the  obturator  artery,  the  neck  of  the  sac  being  surrounded 
by  it. 

The  gut  being  returned,  the  after  treatment  will  be  the  same  as  in 
inguinal  hernia :  the  patient  is  to  be  kept  in  a  recumbent  position. 
Formerly,  purgatives  were  administered  after  the  operation,  but  now 
the  opiate  treatment  is  found  more  successful.  Occasionally  the 
patient  is  troubled  with  tympanites  and  flatulence,  which  will  be  ro- 
iieved  by  a  carminative,  or  enema  of  turpentine. 

UMBILIOAL   HERNIA. 

This  is  common  in  infants,  in  whom  the  umbilicus  is  not  consoli- 
dated. It  is  produced  by  crying }  and  appears  as  a  soft,  compressible 
tumour. 

It  occurs  also  in  women  who  have  borne  many  children ;  though 
in  them  the  point  of  the  protrusion  is  not  through  the  navel,  but 
near  it. 

Strangulation  does  not  often  take  place. 

The  treatmeni  in  a  child  is  simple  and  effective.  A  small  hemi- 
spherical pad,  made  of  cork,  or  half  of  a  nutmeg,  covered  with  buck- 
skin, is  properly  fitted,  and  there  secured  by  a  broad  strip  of  adhesive 
plaster,  which  should  surround  the  belly  of  the  child. 

In  the  adult  the  tumour  may  become  very  large,  and  usually  con- 
tains a  large  quantity  of  omentum.  Pain,  indigestion,  and  constipation 
are  often  its  accompaniments.  The  treatment  consists  of  a  large  truss, 
adapted  to  the  case.  In  case  it  should  be  strangulated,  the  operation 
for  relief  of  the  stricture  is  performed  by  making  an  incision  through 
the  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  which  exposes  the  sac ',  this  is  to  be 
opened  in  the  usual  manner.  The  incision  for  the  relief  of  the  stric- 
ture is  to  be  made  in  the  linea  alba. 
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OTHER  VARIETIES  OF  HERNIA. 

BC&OTAL    HEBNIA 

Is  a  term  applied  to  the  protrusion  of  intestine  when  it  Las  de- 
scended from  the  groin  into  the  scrotum.  It  occasionally  entirely  ob- 
scures the  penis,  and  reaches  almost  to  the  knees.  Its  coverings  are 
those  of  inguinal  hernia. 

CONOEHITAVi    HEBNIA. 

Tbis  depends  upon  a  ^iant  of  obliteration  of  the  connexion  between 
the  peritoneum  and  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  testicle.  The  intestine  de- 
scends in  the  same  manner  as  the  testicle.  It  has  no  sac  or  peritoneal 
covering  other  than  that  in  which  it  and  the  testicle  are  contained. 

This  is  most  common  in  young  male  children,  and  is  easily  cured  by 
a  truss ;  there  being  a  natural  tendency  to  closure  in  this  tubular  con- 
nexion between  the  peritoneum  and  tunica  vaginalis.  Care  should  be 
taken  in  the  application  of  the  truss  or  compress,  not  to  injure  the 
spermatic  cord. 

In  very  young  children  a  graduated  compress  and  adhesive  strips 
will  effect  a  cure  if  properly  applied. 

VBNTBAL    HBBEIA 

Is  a  protrusion  of  the  intestine  at  any  part  of  the  be]]y  except  the 
navel  and  groin;  and  it  may  be  the  result  of  a  bruise^  wounds,  and  un 
natural  weakness  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen. 

VAaiNAL    HEBNIA 

Is  a  pictmsioD  of  the  intestine  into  the  vagina. 

PXBINEAL    HEBNIA. 

When  the  tumour  is  in  the  perineum,  having  descended  between 
the  bladder  and  rectum. 

PHBBNIO,    OB    DIAPBBAGHATIO    HEBNIA 

Is  a  protrusion  through  an  opening  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  intestine  is  sometimes  strangulated  within  the  cavity  of  the  ab 
domen,  through  an  opening  in  the  mesentery,  or  meso-colon,  or  some 
portion  of  the  peritoneum,  or  peritoneal  band,  resulting  from  inflam- 
mation. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  RECTUM. 
FISTULA  IN   ANO   (PIQ.  248). 

A  Fintula  is  said  to  be  complete  when  a  sinus  communicating  with 
the  bowel,  opens  upon  the  nates.  When  it  does  not  communicate  with 
the  bowel,  but  opens  externally,  it  is  called  a  blind  ext^ernul  fintula ; 
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when  it  opens  interaallj  but  not  externally,  it  is  called  a  blind  inter- 
nal fistula. 

If  complete,  there  is  discharge  of  pus,  fseces,  and  wind,  and  it  is  at- 
tended with  heat,  uneasiness,  and  pain.  The  sinus  is  sometimes  very 
tortuous,  and  often  multilocnlar.  The  internal  orifice  is  usually  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  anus,  but  sometimes  higher.  The  cause 
producing  it  may  vary.  It  may  originate  in  an  inflammation  of  the 
rectum,  or  by  an  abscess  external  to  it.  It  is  very  frequently  con- 
nected with  phthisis  caused  by  the  constant  cough  in  that  disease. 

The  treatment  for  complete  fistula  is  generally  that  of  the  knife,  the 
object  being  to  place  the  part  at  rest,  and  convert  the  sinus  into  an 
open  sore.  The  bowels  having  been  entirely  emptied,  the  index  fin- 
ger of  one  hand  being  oiled;  is  introduced  into  the  rectum^  and  a  probe- 
Fig.  248. 


pointed  bistoury  is  introduced  through  the  sinus  into  the  gut,  so  that 
its  probe  touches  the  finger;  thus  kept  in  contact,  both  finger  and  bis- 
toury are  withdrawn,  completely  laying  open  the  sinus,  and  dividing 
the  sphincter  ani  muscle.  Any  bleeding  vessel  is  to  be  tied ;  hemor- 
rhage by  oozing  is  to  be  stopped  by  stuffing  with  lint ;  a  small  portion 
of  lint  is  to  be  placed  between  the  lips  of  the  wound,  so  as  to  prevent 
their  closure ;  the  object  being  to  make  the  whole  track  inflame,  gra- 
nulate, and  heal  from  the  bottom.  After  the  operation,  a  dose  of  mor- 
phia may  be  given  to  promote  quietness  and  sleep;  and  after  three  or 
four  days  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  which  will  bring  away  the  contents  of 
the  bowel,  and  the  dressings  of  the  wound.  Subsequently  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  attend  to  cleanliness,  and  prevent  the  edges  from 
uniting. 

If  the  opening  be  very  high  in  the  rectum,  it  is  better  to  use  the 
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ligature  in  preference  to  the  knife,  on  aocount  of  the  danger  of  hemor- 
rhage from  the  hemorrhoidal  arteries.  The  ligature  only  is  to  be  used 
in  phthisical  cases ;  it  gradually  cuts  itself  out,  and  leaves  the  part 
solid  behind  it.  A  blind  fistula  may  be  readily  converted  into  a  com- 
plete one  by  puncturing  the  intestine  should  it  be  an  external  fistula, 
or  the  akin  in  ease  it  should  be  an  internal  one. 

FISSURE  or  TBS  ANUS. 

This  is  an  ulceration  or  cracking  of  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
brane, on  the  verge  of  the  anus ;  and  is  attended  with  intense  pain, 
especially  upon  going  to  stool.  It  results  very  often  from  dyspepsia, 
and  this  circumstance  must  materially  affect  the  treatment  Altera- 
tives and  laxatives  are  necessary  to  bring  the  bowels  into  a  healthy 
condition.  The  local  applications  are  caustics  and  anodynes,  such 
as  nitrate  of  silver,  which  has  a  soothing  as  well  as  antiphlogistio 
power;  opinm,  in  the  various  forms  of  ointment,  solution,  and  poul- 
tice Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  excise  the  part,  or  divide  partially 
the  sphincter  ani  muscle.  • 

HEMORRHOIDS. 

Piles,  or  hemorrhoids,  are  divided  into  external  and  internal.  They 
are  more  common  in  males  than  in  females,  and  rarely  occur  in  chil- 
dren. The  predisposing  causes  are  whatever  tends  to.  determine  the 
blood  to  the  rectum,  such  as  constipation,  pregnancy,  sedentary  habits ; 
and  the  exciting  causes  may  be  purging,  diarrhoea,  &o. 

BXTSBNAL    PILB8 

Are  a  congeries  of  varicose  veins,  surrounded  by  oondensed  cellular 
tissue.  In  some  cases,  bleeding  occurs  irom  ulceration  of  the  skin  or 
mucous  membrane  covering  them.  When  they  do  not  bleed,  they  are 
said  to  be  blind.  When  the  blood  has  coagulated,  they  become  hard. 
Usually,  there  is  more  than  one. 

The  jKtRiattve  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  astringent 
and  anodyne  ointments,  made  of  galls,  opium,  &o.,  and  the  regula- 
tion of  the  bowels  with  laxatives,  such  as  sulphur,  rye-mush  with 
molasses,  &c. 

The  radical  treatment  is  removal  by  scissors  or  bistoury;  arresting 
the  hemorrhage,  and  producing  a  healthy  ulcer.  A  recent  tense, 
single  pile,  may  be  successfully  cured  sometimes  by  freely  evacuating 
its  contents  by  a  lancet. 

INTBKHAL    PILB8 

May  be  of  the  same  nature  as  external  ones,  or  of  a  sarcomatous 
character ;  but  more  frequently  they  consist  of  an  abnormal  develop- 
ment of  the  submucous  cellular  tissue,  having  the  nature  of  erectile 
tissue;   the  tumour  has  a  broad  base,  and  its  surface  resembles  a 
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strawberry;  at  stool  they  protrade,  and  are  attended  with  hemor- 
rhage. Tlie  general  health  will  suffer  by  emaciation,  indiprestion,  pain, 
and  there  may  result  fistula,  prolapsus,  and  disease  of  the  genital 
orgiins. 

Treatment,  —  In  the  first  place,  the  stomach  and  bowels  must  be 
regulated  by  laxatives ) — disoraer  of  the  liver  must  also  be  corrected, 
since  any  obstruction  of  the  portal  circulation  in  that  organ  predis- 
poses to  hemorrhages,  or  congestion  of  all  the  chylopoietic  viscera } 
there  being  no  valves  in  the  veins  forming  the  portal  vein.  Great 
benefit  will  result  from  the  use  of  astringent  injections,  such  as  solu- 
tions of  zinc,  oak  bark^  &c. ;  but  the  radical  cure  consists  in  the  re- 
moval of  them,  by  strangulating  with  a  ligature  or  wire  applied  by 
means  of  a  double  canula. 

Piles  should  not  always  be  cured  in  elderly  persons,  especially  those 
with  tendency  to  diseases  of  the  head. 

PROLAPSUS  ANI. 

This  is  an  eversion  and  protrusion  of  the  rectum  beyond  the  anus, 
ind  is  dependent  upon  relaxation. 

The  extent  of  the  protrusion  varies  much  in  different  cases;  in 
some  instances  being  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane; in  others,  the  rectum,  and  perhaps  a  portion  of  the  sigmoid 
flexure  escape.  In  children,  worms,  diarrhoea,  straining,  and  crying, 
may  promote  the  disease.  In  old  persons,  it  is  brought  on  by  en- 
larged prostate,  stone,  coughing,  &c.  When  the  gut  habitually 
descends,  the  tumour  is  red  and  large. 

The  treatment  consists  in  removing  the  cause ;  in  regulating  the 
bowels,  and  carefully  replacing  the  intestine  after  each  protrusion. 
The  evacuations  should  be  made  in  the  recumbent  position. 

The  general  habit  should  be  invigorated  by  tonics,  and  the  tumour 
should  be  bathed  with  cold  astringent  washes.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  lubricate  the  parts  before  reducing  them,  and  afterwards  a  T  band- 
age should  be  worn,  to  prevent  the  prolapse. 

In  extreme  cases,  operations  have  been  performed.  A  fold  of  .the 
mucous  membrane  has  been  removed,  in  order  to  contract  the  intes- 
tine ;  and  a  portion  of  the  sphincter  has  been  cut  out,  in  order  to  dimi- 
nish the  orifice  of  the  anus. 

ENCYSTED  RECTUM. 

This  consists  of  an  enlarged  and  diseased  condition  of  the  sacs  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum,  just  above  the  anus. 

The  treatment  consists  in  drawing  down  the  sacs  with  a  bent  probe, 
and  excising  them  with  a  pair  of  soissora. 

IMPERFORATE  ANUS. 

This  is  a  congenital  imperfection.  The  rectum  terminates  in  a  cnl 
de  sac,  at  various  distances  from  the  ordinary  location  of  the  anua ;  in 
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somo  iDstanceB  it  is  bo  near  the  skin  as  to  form  a  prominenoe,  by  the 
coDstaQt  coUectioD  of  faeces.  In  such  cases,  the  operation  is  easy  and 
simple :  a  free  opening  being  made  in  the  proper  direction,  with  regard 
to  the  bladder  or  vagina,  the  meconium  escapes,  and  the  edges  are 
prevented  from  uniting,  by  the  interposition  of  a  pieoe  of  lint.  In 
other  instances,  it  is  impossible  to  reach  the  cnl  de  sac ;  then  it  is 
necessary  to  form  an  artificial  anus.  This  is  done  by  opening  the 
descending  colon  immediately  under  the  left  kidney,  making  the  inci- 
sion through  the  skin  and  fascia,  so  as  to  expose  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  bowel,  which  is  not  covered  by  peritoneum  at  this  part;  a 
sphincter  is  said  to  be  formed  in  the  loins^  though  it  is  necessary  to 
wear  a  pad. 

URINARY  CALCULUS. 

Calculi  are  generally  formed  in  the  kidneys  by  a  precipitation  of 
earthy  substance,  and  when  they  pass  freely  and  frequently,  the  disease 
18  termed  gravel ;  when  they  are  retained  and  become  large,  the  disease 
18  called  stone. 

The  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  kidneys  are  pain  in  the  loins,  irrita- 
tion and  retraction  of  the  testicle,  bloody  urine,  and  inflaoimation  of 
the  kidney.  The  passage  of  the  stone  through  the  ureter  causes  most 
acute  and  severe  pain  in  the  loins  and  groin,  faintness,  and  sickness 
of  stomach,  which  may  last  for  several  days,  and  is  only  relieved  by 
the  stone  entering  the  bkdder. 

The  treatment  for  a  JU  of  the  gravel,  as  these  attacks  are  called, 
consists  in  bleeding,  warm-bath,  large  doses  of  opium,  soothing  ene- 
mata,  diluent  and  diuretic  drinks,  spirits  of  turpentine,  &o.  The 
ordinary  result  is  the  passage  of  the  calculus;  but  sometimes  it  is 
retained  in  the  kidney,  increasing  in  size,  and  assuming  the  branch- 
ing form  of  the  pelvis,  oslices,  and  infundibula.  It  does  not  always 
produce  inconvenience,  but  generally  is  attended  with  wasting  of  the 
organ,  or  suppuration,  tlie  abscess  bursting  into  the  colon  or  loins. 

A  small  calculus,  lodging  in  the  bladder,  and  not  being  discharged 
through  the  urethra,  serves  as  a  nucleus  for  further  deposit;  any 
foreign  body,  such  as  a  needle,  drop  of  blood,  or  bullet,  may  serve, 
.  also,  as  a  nucleus.  The  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder  are,  fre- 
quent, sudden,  irresistible,  unrelieved  desire  to  make  water ;  pain  in 
tne  glans  penis,  and  elongation  of  the  prepuce ;  sudden  stoppage  of 
the  stream  in  urination,  and  its  re-establishment  by  change  of  posi- 
tion— ^the  urine  being  mixed  with  mucus  and  sometimes  with  blood ; 
but  nothing  but  a  sound  can  positively  prove  its  existence.  Many  of 
the  symptoms  are  simulated  by  other  diseases,  such  as  stricture  of  the 
urethra,  enlarged  prostate,  irritable  bladder,  &c.  The  rectum  sym- 
pathizes, especially  in  children,  and  hemorrhoids  or  prolapsus  ani  are 
apt  to  occur.  Stones  vary  in  their  form,  size,  color,  consistence,  and 
chemical  composition;  some  are  roughen  their  surface, others  smooth; 
they  are  more  frequently  of  an  oval  shape.     The  size  may  be  that  of  a 
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pea,  or  tbat  ot  a  goose-egg.  The  most  common  color  is  a  light  brown ; 
some,  however,  are  nearly  white,  others  nearly  black.  Some  are  soft 
and  friable, and  crumble  easily;  others  are  flinty, and  require  great 
force  to  fracture  them. 

They  are  most  generally  composed  of  lithio  or  unc  acid,  lithate  of 
ammonia,  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  oxalate  of  lime,  and  carbo- 
nate of  lime.  The  lithic  acid  stones  are  perhaps  the  most  common : 
they  are  oval,  flattened,  of  a  fawn-colour,  and  consist  of  concentric 
laminsd;  the  phosphatic  stones  are  high-coloured  and  friable.  The 
oxalate  of  lime  forms  the  mulberry  calculus,  which  is  the  hardest 
stone,  of  a  very  dark  colour  and  a  very  rough  surface.  The  number 
existing  in  the  bladder  at  once,  may  vary  from  one  to  several  hundred. 

The  formation  of  stone  is  consequent  upon  a  derangement  of  health, 
deficiency  of  exercise,  indulgence  in  animal  food,  defective  condition 
of  the  skin,  and  dyspepsia.  It  is  also  dependent  upon  climate,  age, 
locality,  and  hereditary  influences.  The  immediate  cause  in  every  case 
cannot  be  discovered ;  some  suppose  that  the  character  of  the  water 
drank  influences  its  production.  Stones  are  sometimes  encysted  in 
the  prostate  gland  and  urethra. 

Treatment, — Gravel  may  be  prevented  or  mitigated  by  attention  to 
the  skin  and  digestion,  the  use  of  acids  or  alkalies,  dependent  upon  the 
diathesis  of  the  patient  manifesting  the  disease ;  but,  after  the  stone 
has  been  lodged  in  the  bladder,  it  cannot  be  removed  by  medicines ' 
surgical  means  must  be  resorted  to. 

Sounding, — This  requires  great  tact  and  care  in  its  performance, 
and  must  only  be  attempted  when  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  most 
favourable ;  LP  performed  immediataly  after  a  journey,  or  during  a  fit 
of  the  gravel,  the  consequences  might  be  serious.  A  sound  is  a  solid 
steel  instrument,  resembling  a  catheter  in  shape,  but  having  its  cur- 
vature much  nearer  the  extremity,  and  a  broad  flattened  handle.  The 
patient  should  be  placed  in  a  recumbent  position,  and  the  urine 
retained  in  the  bladder  for  some  time  previous  to  sounding.  The 
instrument  being  carefully  introduced,  can  be  moved  about  in  the 
bladder,  and  when  the  stone  is  touched,  a  distinct  click  will  be  heard, 
and  a  sensible  impression  of  impingement  will  be  felt  There  are 
many  sources  of  error  in  sounding :  the  instrument  may  pass  over  the- 
stone,  when  lodged  in  the  inferior  fundus  of  the  bladder,  or  the  stone 
may  be  small  and  encysted  in  the  mucous  coat ;  on  the  other  hand, 
we  may  be  deceived  by  the  sound  grating  against  a  diseased  prostate 
or  sandy  matter  in  the  urethra.  In  case  of  difficulty  in  detecting  a 
stone,  it  is  better  to  repeat  the  operation  frequently,  the  patient  being 
placed  in  different  postures,  than  to  prolong  the  exploration,  at  the  risk 
of  producing  inflammation  of  the  bladder.  Having  detected  the  stone, 
it  is  possible  to  form  some  idea  of  the  size  and  number  by  sounding. 
Some  have  attempted  the  disintegration  of  the  stone  by  injecting 
various  solutions  into  the  bladder ;  but  the  most  common  opemuons 
are  Lithotomy,  Lithotrity,  and  Lithotripsy. 
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This  is  an  aDcient  operation,  modified  and  improved  in  modern 
times.  It  is  to  bo  performed  in  children  and  in  old  persons,  when  the 
stone  consists  of  the  oxalate  of  lime^  and  when  there  is  stricture;  or 
diseased  prostate. 

The  different  modes  of  performing  the  operation  are  the  lateral, 
high,  and  bilateral.  The  lateral  is  most  common^  and  is  performed  in 
this  manner. 

The  patient,  having  been  properly  prepared  by  emptying  the  bowel 
and  retaining  the  nrine  in  the  bladder,  is  placed  upon  a  table  of  conve- 
nient height,  and  firmly  bandaged  hand  to  foot,  with  his  knees  ele- 
vated. A  staff  as  large  as  the  urethra  will  admit,  and  deeply  grooved 
on  the  convex  and  left  side,  is  then  introduced.  Two  assistants  sepa- 
rate the  kneeS;  so  as  to  expose  the  perineum,  which  ought  to  be 
cleanly  shaved.  The  patient  is  then  to  be  brought  to  the  edge  of  the 
table,  and  the  surgeon  seats  himself  in  front  with  his  instruments  in 
good  order,  and  conveniently  at  hand.  The  staff,  being  brought  in 
contact  with  the  stone,  is  well  hooked  up  under  the  symphysis  pubis, 
and  not  pressed  down  upon  the  rectum,  and  then  given  to  a  third  as- 
sistant, who  is  directed  to  hold  it  vertically,  and  also  cnarged  with 
keeping  the  scrotum  out  of  the  way. 
An  incision  with  a  scalpel  is  made,  about  three  inches  long,  corn- 


Fig.  249. 


mencing  about  one  inch  behind  the  scrotum,  and  extending  down- 
wards and  outwards  to  a  point  between  the  anus  and  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  and  even  beyond  it.  Various  measurements  are  given  by 
different  surgeons  as  to  the  point  at  which  this  is  to  be  commenced. 
No  well-informed  surgeon  should  depend  upon  an  absolute  measure- 
ment, on  account  of  the  difference  which  exists  in  different  paticntS| 
37 
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with  reference  to  tbe  size  and  depth  of  the  perineum.  He  should  in- 
form himself  of  the  probahle  size  of  the  prostate  gland  bj  an  examina- 
tion per  anum,  and  then,  bj  his  anatomical  knowledge,  make  his  inci- 
sion BO  as  to  expose  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  taking 
care  not  to  cut  the  bulb  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  in  front  and  the  rec- 
tum behind.  Having  cut  through  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia  of 
the  perineum,  which  is  very  thick,  especially  in  fat  persons,  the  trans- 
yersus  perinei  muscle,  the  transversus  perinei  artery,  the  )ower  edge 
of  the  triangular  ligament,  and  it  may  be  a  few  fibres  of  the  leyator 
ani  muscle,  must  then  be  divided.  By  an  examination  with  the  fin- 
Fig.  250. 


ger,  the  staff  may  now  be  felt  in  the  urethra.  By  means  of  the  fi^  ger 
and  nail  this  space  should  be  increased,  and  the  urethra  opened  by  a 
bistoury,  which  will  be  indicated  by  a  flow  of  urine.  The  gorget 
should  now  be  introduced  into  the  wound,  with  its  beak  securely  fixed 
in  the  grooye ;  it  is  then  pushed  in  the  direction  of  the  bladder,  cutting 
through  its  neck  and  prostate  gland.  Care  must  be  taken  to  depress 
the  handle  of  the  gorget  whilst  making  this  thrust,  for  fear  of  wound- 
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log  the  rectum.  UriDe  goshes  out,  the  gorget  it*  carefully  removedy 
for  fear  of  wounding  the  internal  pndic  artery,  and  the  finder  intro- 
duced into  the  bladder  to  discover  the  stone,  its  position,  and  size.  A 
strong  pair  of  forceps  are  then  introduced,  and  the  stone  grasped  iu 
such  a  way  that  its  short  diameter  shall  engage  in  the  wound;  whence 
it  is  to  be  delivered  slowly  and  gradually. 

If  it  be  impossible  to  remove  the  stone  through  this  opening,  it 
may  be  enlarged  with  care,  on  the  same,  or,  if  necessary,  the  other 
side.  After  its  removal,  the  finger  must  again  be  introduced;  to  see 
if  there  is  another  stone. 

The  bladder  being  freed  from  all  calculus  by  the  forceps  or  syringe, 
a  tube  is  introduced  into  the  bladder  through  the  wound,  by  which 
the  urine  is  to  escape.  The  patient  is  then  put  to  bed,  with  the  knees 
placed  together.  A  small  cup  or  saucer  receives  the  urine  from  the 
tube.  Severe  hemorrhage  may  result  from  a  wound  of  the  bulb  of 
the  corpus  spongiosum,  or  from  cutting  the  urethro-bulbar  artery.  If 
a  ligature  cannot  be  applied;  It  must  be  compressed  by  the  finger  as 
long  as  may  be  necessary. 

There  may  also  be  a  venous  or  arterial  oosing,  which  is  to  be  ar- 
rested by  removing  the  tube  and  cramming  the  wound  with  lint,  a 
catheter  being  introduced  through  the  urethra.  Should  there  be  no 
hemorrhage,  the  tube  is  to  remain  until  the  wound  has  granulated 
around  it,  and  the  urine  has  commenced  to  flow  from  the  urethra. 

Some  prefer  to  open  the  bladder  with  a  scalpel,  having  confidence 
in  their  anatomical  knowledse,  and  considering  the  gorget  as  a  clumsy 
instrument,  a  remnant  of  olden  times.  Others  use  a  concealed  bis- 
toury, cutting  either  upon  one  or  both  sides  of  the  urethra.  Besides 
which  are  various  instruments;  modifications  of  the  gorget,  and  scal- 
pels with  beaks  attached. 

In  four  or  five  weeks  the  wound  is  healed. 

The  high  cfperation  is  performed  by  making  an  incision  through 
the  linea  alba,  opening  the  bladder  where  it  is  not  covered  by  peri- 
toneum. This  is  only  necessary  where  the  stone  is  of  enormous  size, 
the  prostate  diseased;  or  the  space  between  the  tuberosities  of  the 
ischia  contracted. 

Stone  in  toomen,  is  much  less  frequent  than  in  men,  because  the 
renal  calculus  is  more  readily  passed  by  the  urethra.  Should  it  be- 
retained,  and  increase  in  size,  it  may  be  removed  by  dilating  the  ure- 
thra sufficiently,  or  by  the  lateral  operation,  makinff  the  incision  from 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  and  through  the  neck  oi  the  bladder.  In- 
jontinence  of  urine  is  apt  to  follow. 

The  recta-vedcal  operation  consists  in  cutting  into  the  bladder  from 
the  rectum. 

LITHOTSITT. 

Utbotrity  siffnifies  the  boring  or  drilling  the  stone,  and  has  been 
successfully  accomplished  by  Oiviale.     Ukb  instrument  consists 
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of  a  straight  canula  oontaioing  a  drill  and  three  claws  which  cao  h« 
protruded  after  its  introduction  into  the  bladder.  These  claws  are 
equally  liable  to  catch  the  coats  of  the  bladder  as  well  as  the  stono^ 
and  the  operation  has  been  superseded  by  the  following. 

LITH0TBIP8T. 

This  implies  the  crushing  of  the  stone  whilst  in  the  bladder;  and  it 
is  preferred  to  all  other  operations  for  disintegration. 

The  cases  most  favourable  for  this  operation  are  adults,  where  the 
urethra  is  free  from  stricture,  the  bladder  free  from  irritability  and 
not  contracted,  and  the  prostate  not  enlarged.  A  mulberry  calculus 
would  be  unfkvourable  for  lithotripsy,  on  account  of  its  hard  cha- 
racter. 

The  instrument  most  frequently  used  is  Heurteloup's  (Fig.  251),  or 
a  modification  of  it.     It  consists  of  two  blades,  which  slide  one  upon 

Fig.  261. 


the  other,  the  extremities  being  slightly  bent  It  can  be  introduced 
into  the  bladder  as  a  sound  or  catheter,  and  afterwards  the  blades  are 
separated,  to  grasp  the  stone.  In  the  original  instrument  the  male 
blade  was  struck  with  a  hammer,  and  thus  the  stone  was  broken ;  now 
the  crushing  power  is  that  of  a  screw,  variously  adapted, — that  of  Mr. 
Weiss  being  most  simple  and  perfect. 
The  extremities  of  the  instrument  have  teeth  (Fig.  252)  to  retain  the 

stone   when    grasped,   and 
^^«  262.  also  fenestra  to  allow  of  the 

escape  of  sand  or  powdered 
stone. 

The  patient  must  be  pre- 
viously prepared  for  the 
operation,  by  regulation  of 
the  general  heiuth,  dilata- 
tion of  the  urethra,  and 
distension  of  the  bladder. 
The  patient  lies  on  a  con- 
venient table  or  bed,  with 
the  pelvis  elevated,  so  as  to 
throw  the  stone  into  the 
fundus  of  the  bUdder;  the 
bladder  must  be  full,  so  as  to  prevent  its  coats  from  being  entangled 
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in  the  instniineiit.  If  urine  eannot  be  Tetained,  tepid  water  miut  be 
iojeeted.     The  instroment  most  be  oiled  and  warm. 

After  enooantering  the  stone  and  Mt\j  grasping  it,  an  operation 
which  requires  tact  in  manipulation,  the  stone  is  crashed  by  slowly 
and  gradnally  tnming  the  screw.  Then  the  instniment  should  he 
withdrawn,  and  when  the  irritation  has  subsided,  subsequently  intro- 
duced to  crush  the  fragments.  Thus  many  operations  may  be  re- 
quired to  reduce  the  stone  into  fragments  sufficiency  small  to  pass  the 
urethra. 

It  IB  not  to  be  expected  that  fragments  will  escape  at  the  first  urina- 
tion :  (be  after  treatment  should  consist  of  diluent  drinks,  and  bland 
injections  to  accelerate  their  passage ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  hip-bath, 
anodyne  enemata,  and  leeches,  will  be  required.  The  sources  of 
danger  are  the  irritability  of  the  bladder,  and  urethra;  inflammation 
often  resulting  from  the  irregularity  of  the  fragments,  and  too  fre- 
quent Introduction  of  the  instrument.  Sometimes  fragments  are 
arrested  in  their  passage  through  the  urethra :  a  bougie  or  catheter 
should  be  introduced,  of  large  size,  and  the  fragment  pushed  back  into 
the  bladder :  should  it  become  impacted,  it  may  require  a  special  in- 
strument for  its  extraction,  or  an  incision  in  the  perineum. 

Jaoobgoti'i  instrument  is  used  by  many.  Its  extremities  are  con- 
nected by  a  link :  thus  a  loop  is  formed  to  grasp  the  stone  when  the 
blades  are  separated  in  the  bladder.  By  the  of^ration  of  the  screw, 
the  female  blade  is  pulled  upon  the  male ',  whereas  in  Heurteloup's 
the  male  is  pushed  upon  the  female,-*— thus  in  the  latter  there  is  less 
danger  of  fine  fragments  or  sand  being  caught  between  the  blades^ 
which  would  impede  the  movement. 

VENEREAL  DISEASE. 

The  history  of  this  disease  is  involved  in  some  obscurity,  although 
it  is  generally  believed  to  have  existed  from  the  earliest  ages.  It  con- 
sists of  Gonorrhoea  and  l^htlUf  which  are  usually  considered  stf  dis 
tinot  diseases,  although  there  are  high  authmties  to  the  oontraiy. 

OONORBHOSA. 

OonorrhoBa  is  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
urethra,  commencing  in  its  anterior  portion.  It  is  caused  by  matter 
from  another,  during  sexual  intercourse.  In  about  five  days  a  dis- 
charge appeara,  although  it  may  occur  in  a  few  hours,  or  not  until  ten 
days  after  coition. 

Symptoms.  —  Heat,  itching,  redness  of  the  ^ans,  and  swelling  of 
the  ori&e  of  the  urethra;  the  stream  of  urine  is  small  and  attended 
with  burning  and  smarting;  the  swelling,  redness,  and  pain  increase: 
the  discharge  is  no  longer  limpid,  but  turbid,  puriform,  and  profuse, 
sometimes  being  mixed  with  blood;  the  thighs,  loins,  testicles,  and 
3^* 
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groins  sympathize  in  a  dull  pain,  and  there  may  he  fever.  Chordee 
may  occur,  which  is  an  intensely  painful  erection  of  the  penis,  which 
is  hent  like  a  how,  with  the  oonyezity  upwards :  this  is  owing  to  the 
corpus  Sjpongiosum^being  filled  with  lymph,  which  prevents  its  expan- 
sion by  blo(3.  It  is  aggravated  by  the  warmth  of  the  bed,  and  volup- 
tuous dreams. 

The  glans  may  become  excoriated;  the  prepuce  osdematons,  in- 
ducing phymosis ;  a  sympathetic  bubo  may  form  in  the  groin,  or  an 
jibsccss  in  the  perineum. 

The  joints  may  be  painful  as  in  rheumatism ;  the  testicle  swell  and 
inflame,  constituting  orchitis,  especially  if  the  patient  is  imprudent  in 
exercise,  during  which  the  discharge  diminishes.  As  the  orchitis 
declioes,  the  discharge  reappears.  ^ 

Gonorrhoea  is  capable  of  self-cure ;  the  sytitptoms  gradually  sub- 
siding, and  the  discharge  diminishing,  and  becoming  mucous  in  its 
character:  it  is,  then  a  gleet,  which  is  without  pain,  redness,  &c.,  but 
which  is  readily  rekindled  into  an  inflammatory  gonorrhoea  by  impru- 
dence in  diet  or  exercise. 

Treatment. — ^In  the  earliest  stage,  the  ectrotic  br  abortive  plan  has 
been  highly  recommended,  if  the  discharge  has  not  reached  the  sup- 
purative crisis.  A  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  used  properly 
with  a  glass  syringe,  may  out  short  the  disease  at  the  outset.  It 
should  be  used  but  onoe  or  twice,  and  acts  by  neutralizing  the  virus, 
as  an  antiphlogistio,  and  also  ooats  the  urethra  with  a  film  which  pro- 
tects the  villous  sur&oe  This  treatment  generally  fails,  especially  in 
irritable  temperaments,  and  when  not  used  ip  the  earliest  stage ;  and 
if  not  succeeding,  is  followed  by  an  aggravation  of  symptoms. 

In  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea,  it  is  to  be  tomembered  that  the  first 
attack  is  generally  the  most  severe;  henoe  th^  importance  of  rest, 
which  is  seldom  complied  with.  Low  diet,  purgin|i^,  and  tartar  emetic 
as  an  antiphlogistic  and  antaphrcidisiao,  tpgeth^  with  the  free  admin- 
istration of  the  super-tartrate  of  potash  a^amitra^  of  potash,  are  the 
most  reliable  remedies.  Opium  and  cam]pho)r  m  also  useful  at  night, 
in  preventing  painful  ierections  and  chordee,  ;8nd  a  warm  bath  is  most 
serviceable.  Mucilaginous  drinks  may  inrtigate  the  ardor  urinse. 
liceches  and  ice  to  the  perineum  are  soiiidtimes  very 'advantageous. 

The  discharge  now  must  not  be  suddenly  arrested,  else  by  metas- 
tasis the  testide,  bladder,  or  prostata  become  ioVolved.  Strong  in- 
jections are  very  injurious,  although  they  may  temporarily  arrest  the 
discharge.  As  the  inflammatory  symptoms  subside,  weak  astringent 
injections  may  be  used  with  a  glass  syringe :  sulphate  of  copper,  zinc, 
alum,  qr  iron,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  grain  to  the  ounce  of  water. 

Oubebs  and  copaiba  are  remedies  which  seem  to  exert  a  specific  in- 
fluence on  the  urethra  :  the  latter  may  be  given  in  almost  all  stages 
of  the  di.sease ;  but  the  former  should  be  restricted  in  its  administra- 
tion to  the  latter  stage.  These  medicines  often  do  harm,  when  per- 
i>evered  in  toe  long,  by  inducing  a  chronic  disease  of  the  bladder, 
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attended  by  a  slight  discharge.  Id  the  chronic  stage  of  the  disease^ 
the  discharge  may  be  benefited  by  weak  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc.  In  a  gleet,  a  large  bougie 
introduced  into  the  urethra,  will  often  proTe  of  immediate  service. 

Spurious  gonorrhoDay  or  balanitis,  is  a  discharge  from  the  prepuce 
and  glans,  often  induced  by  want  of  cleanliness,  or  gonorrhceal  mat- 
ter. A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver^  and  frequent  application  of  cold 
water  will  cure  it. 

Wart^  are  to  be  removed  by  the  scissors  or  knife,  and  their  base9 
touched  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  nitric  acid. 

Women  suffer  less  than  men,  although  the  vagina  is  involved  as 
well  as  the  urethra.  The  symptoms  are  the  discharge,  swelling,  pain 
in  micturition,  sitting,  and  walking,  aching  in  the  back  and  loins. 

The  treatment  is  upon  the  same  princifMOS  as  in  men ;  stronger  in- 
jections may  be  used  without  the  danger  of  stricture ;  and  lint  satu- 
rated with  medicated  solutions,  retained  in  the  vagina.  Young  girls 
suffer  from  spurious  gonorrbcea  and  leucorrhoea,  from  which  they  are 
to  be  carefully  distinguished.  Leucorrhoea  is  chronic  in  its  character 
from  the  first,  attended  with  lassitude,  pain  in  the  back,  pallor^  irregu- 
hu*  menstruation,  and  the  urethra  is  not  involved  generally. 

BTPniLIS. 

This  teim  comprises  all  diseases  resulting  from  a  certain  vims. 

Primary  Symptoms, — Ailer  one  or  two  days'  incubation  of  the 
virus,  the  pustule  forms,  and  the  ulcer  is  established  at  the  sixth  day. 
It  is  first  attended  with  redness,  itching,  and  heat;  then  a  vesicle  ap- 
pears, becomes  purulent,  breaks,  and  ^n  ulcer  is  formed.  This  is  cir- 
cular or  oval,  excavated,  and  pale,  with  a  bright  red  areola ;  the  dis- 
charge is  thin,  ichorous,  and  infectious ;  finally,  flabby  granulations  and 
cicatrization.  If  the  virus  touches  an  abrasion,  the  sore  may  appear 
at  once.  This  sore  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  a  common  ulcer,  or  abra- 
sion, or  herpes.  Most  frequently  it  is  situated  on  the  collum  behind 
the  corona;  the  most  unfavourable  position  is  the  fr»num,  which  it 
often  destroys. 

Treatment, — ^If  the  ulcer  is  freely  cauterized  before  the  sixth  day, 
the  poison  is  destroyed,  the  ulcer  converted  into  a  simple  one,  and  the 
system  is  uncontaminated.  After  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
water  may  be  used,  or  water  medicated  with  aromatic  wine,  or  chloride 
of  soda :  granulation  and  cicatrization  are  treated  as  in  any  other  case, 
and  thus  a  simple  venereal  ulcer  heals. 

HUNTBBIAN  OR  TSUI  OHANOBl. 

The  sore  is  circular,  much  excavated,  with  hardened  base  and  edges ; 
and  the  surface  is  of  a  tawny  or  brownish  hue,  covered  by  a  thin  pel- 
licle. It  occurs  most  frequently  on  the  glans  penis  or  the  skin,  and  is 
usually  solitary,  and  has  no  areola. 

It  is  to  be  treated  by  the  application  of  lunar  caustic,  and  the  inter* 
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nal  administration  of  meronry  and  iodide  of  potash.  Mercury  bafttens 
the  oare  of  the  primaiy  aore,  and  affords  secnrity  against  secondary 
consequences,  especially  of  the  Hunterian  chancre ;  some  general  con- 
stitntiooal  treatment  may  also  be  necessary.  Blue  pill  may  be  given 
every  night  and  morning,  until  the  gums  arc  slightly  sore,  and  there 
is  a  slight  increase  of  sidiva :  its  action  should  l^  maintained  at  this 
point  for  several  weeks. 

PHAOKDBHIO    CHAXCRB. 

This  is  rapid  in  its  progress  and  painful ;  the  surface  yellow,  and 
dotted  with  red  streaks ;  the  shape  irregular ;  edges  ragged  and  under- 
mined ',  their  discharge  is  thin,  profuse,  and  sanious.  These  ulcers 
eat  deeply  into  the  skin  of  the  penis  and  surrounding  parts.  This 
chancre  is  apt  to  occur  in  those  whose  constitution  is  broken  down 
with  drink,  debauchery,  prostitution^  and  mercury;  mercury  usually 
aggravates  it. 

I^eafment. — As  a  local  application,  the  nitrate  of  mercury  is  most 
beneficial ;  the  chloride  of  zinc  is  also  calculated  to  arrest  the  spread  of 
the  disease.  The  constitution  must  be  supported  with  tonics,  stimu- 
lants^ and  good  diet. 

BVBO. 

Bubo  is  an  inflamed  lymphatic  vessel  or  gland  leading  from  a  vene- 
real ulcer;  the  glands  mav  inflame  from  a  wound  of  the  foot  or  irom 
gonorrhoea,  but  a  real  syphilitic  bubo  id  the  result  of  absorbed  virus. 
Buboes  vary  in  the  rapidity  of  their  development,  and  some  are  termed 
acute,  others  chronic ;  the  former  hastening  to  suppuration,  whilst  the 
latter  are  indolent.  If  one  dand  only  is  affected,  and  that  above  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  and  it  rapiSy  suppurates,  it  is  most  probably  caused 
by  a  non-indurated  chancre,  if  one  exist ;  but  if  many  glands  are  in- 
volved, and  they  are  deep-seated,  the  cause  has  been  an  indurated 
chancre. 

Treatment. — An  acute  bubo  will  often  yield  to  rest,  leeches,  fomen- 
tations, &c.,  but  if  the  venereal  virus  shall  have  created  pus  in  the  in- 
terior, leeches  and  cold  applications  will  rather  retard  the  cure. 
Poultices,  and  early  evacuations,  are  then  most  to  be  relied  on.  Ex- 
tensive collections  of  pus,  and  sinuses,  are  often  the  result  of  delay  in 
eliminating  the  virus.  The  opening  of  a  bubo  at  an  early  stage  with 
a  sharp  lancet,  even  should  no  pus  exist  within,  empties  the  congested 
vessels,  and  rather  promotes  a  cure.  Blisters  and. iodide  of  potassium 
will  be  found  of  use  in  assisting  in  absorption.  In  an  indolent  bubo 
an  alterative  course  of  mercury,  and  good  diet  are  necessary. 

ConstttiUional  Symptoms. — ^These  are  secondary  and  tertiary. 

The  secondary  symptoms  speedily  follow  the  primary,  usually  durine 
the  second  month ;  consisting  chiefly  of  general  eruption,  affection  of 
the  throat,  fever,  change  of  complexion,  dryness  of  hair,  rheumatio 
pains  in  <ihoulder  and  knee,  headache*    Different  kinds  of  eruption 
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follow  different  kinds  of  primary  sore,  althongh  there  may  be  irrega* 
larity  in  this  respect  Secondary  symptoms  are  transmissible  from 
mother  to  child. 

Treatment, — ^The  object  is  to  assist  nature  in  the  elimination  of  the 
poison ;  hence  we  should  not  suppress  the  emption,  but  act  on  the 
skin,  kidneys,  bowels,  and  other  organs  of  excretion.  The  throat 
should  be  fomented,  and  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Mercury  is 
not  to  be  used  if  possible,  especially  in  scrofulous  weak  temperaments, 
or  when  the  constitution  is  broken  by  dissipation,  or  the  preyious 
abuse  of  mercuiy.  Small  doses  of  corrosive  sublimate,  or  the  protio- 
dide  of  mercury,  is  the  best  form  of  administration.  The  iodide 
of  potash  is  the  most  effectiye  remedy  in  this  disease.  It  is  given  in 
doses  of  4  or  5  grains  three  times  a  day.  Baths  are  most  important ; 
sometimes  their  value  is  increased  by  medicating  them.  Sulphur,  and 
weak  solutions  of  mercury,  seem  to  exercise  the  best  influence  upon 
the  local  aflfections  of  the  skin. 

Tertiary  SymptofM, — These  seldom  occur,  except  after  the  worse 
kinds  of  sore,  unless  mercury  has  been  rashly  used.  The  periosteum 
and  bones  are  affected  by  a  chronic  inflammatory  process.  Suppura- 
tion, caries,  and  necrosis  result;  also,  stiff  joints,  tubercular  formations 
of  the  skin,  and  condylomatous  tumours.  Destruction  of  the  gums, 
cheeks,  deafoess,  syphilitic  sarcocele,  and  iritis,  are  also  among  the 
consequences.     These  symptoms  are  not  transmissible. 

Treatment,  —  More  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  iodide  of 
potassium,  than  any  single  remedy.  The  general  remedies  will  consist 
of  bathing,  regimen,  and  alteratives.  Opium  and  blisters  are  neces- 
sary to  relieve  the  pain  in  the  bones  at  night. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  URINO-GENITAL  ORGANS. 

BTRIOTURE  OF  THE  URETHRA. 

SPASMOniO    STBIOTUSl 

Depends  on  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  perineum,  or  upon  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscular  portion  of  the  urethra.  It  generally  occurs  in 
persons  with  some  permanent  obstruction.  Exposure  to  cold,  and  in- 
dulgence in  drink  iilso  favour  an  attack,  which  usually  occurs  afler 
dinner.     Cantharides  absorbed  from  blisters  produces  the  effect. 

Symptoms, — Sudden  retention  of  urine ;  great  straining  and  desire 
to  urinate ;  the  bladder  becomes  distended,  the  countenance  anxious, 
the  pulse  quick,  the  skin  hot ;  at  last  the  urine  dribbles  or  the  bladder 
may  bursty  and  extravasate  into  the  peritoneum;  or  perineum. 

IHrLAMMATOBT    STBIOTUBl. 

This  is  another  variety  of  the  above,  generally  caused  by  abuse  of 
injections,  exposure,  or  intemperance  during  acute  gonorrhoea. 

Treatmmt.  — ^A  catheter  should  be  introduced  at  once.     This  is 
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managed  by  iDtrodncing  aa  large  an  instrament  aa  the  parts  will  admit 
of,  and  stretching  the  penis  forward  on  the  catheter,  whose  point  nX 
the  same  time  should  be  directed  towards  the  upper  surface  of  the 
urethra,  and  pressed  steadily  but  gently  against  any  obstruction. 
Relaxation  of  the  spasm  may  also  be  produced  by  bleeding,  warm  bath, 
Dover's  powder,  laudanum  enemata,  and  cold  water  upon  the  genitals. 
Should  all  these  means  fail,  and  life  be  endangered,  the  bladder  should 
be  punctured  from  the  rectum,  or  opened  by  a  perineal  section. 

PBaXAHlHT    BTBIGTUaa. 

This  is  a  contraction  from  permanent  inflammation,  plastic  depont 
having  taken  place  in  the  submucous  cellular  tissue.  The  occasion  of 
this  inflammation  may  be  clap,  venery,  kicks  or  blows,  riding  on  horse- 
back, acrid  urine,  drinkings,  &c.  The  most  frequent  tUes  are  at  the 
commencement  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  also 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  slans  penis.  The  extent  and  dyree  of  con- 
traction vary  :  sometimes  the  stricture  is  very  tight,  but  limited,  as  if 
a  thread  had  been  tied  around  the  urethra :  more  frequently  it  is  of 
greater  extent,  continuins  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  several  inches. 
Several  strictures  may  exist  at  once.  Behind  the  stricture  the  urethra 
b  enlarged,  and  serves  to  catch  a  calculus. 

Symptoms. — These  come  on  gradually :  middle-aged  men  are  most 
liable.  Urination  is  frequent,  tedious,  and  painfd:  the  stream  is 
thin,  twisted,  or  forked.  After  urination  a  few  drops  pass  which  had 
collected  behind  the  stricture.  Pain  in  the  perineum,  thighs,  and 
loins ;  erection  is  often  painful :  semen  does  not  escape  in  coition,  but 
passes  into  the  bladder,  and  afterwards  is  voided  with  tlie  urine ;  chill 
and  fever  constantly  occurring,  as  in  ague :  a  slight  discharge  is  visible 
at  the  end  of  the  penis  upon  rising  in  the  morning ;  the  testicles,  reo- 
tum,  and  bowels  sympathize,  and  the  general  health  fails. 

Treatment.  —  1st.  Dilatation  by  bougies  of  flexible  metal,  silver, 
or  gum  elastic,  of  sufficient  size,  since  small  bougies  are  more  apt  to  be 
entangled  than  large  ones.  The  natural  structures  are  not  to  be  mis- 
taken for  strictures,  viz.,  an  enlarged  lacuna  in  the  fossa ;  spasmodio 
contraction  of  the  accelerator  urinss  muscle ;  the  triangular  ligamenty 
and  prostate  gland.  The  operation  must  be  frequent  and  cautious 
until  the  cure  is  complete,  and  even  afterwards,  to  prevent  return  of 
this  disease,  which  is  not  uncommon ;  indeed,  there  is  no  certainty 
that  it  will  not  return.  2d.  Caustic  applied  firmly  to  the  stricture ; 
it  destroys  irritability,  but  is  more  advantageous  in  stricture  near  the 
glans  than  the  bladder.  8d.  Punrturation^  by  means  of  a  lanced 
stilet,  introduced  concealed  in  a  silver  canula;  after  the  division,  a 
catheter  is  to  be  introduced.  4tii.  Opening  the  urethra  through  the 
perineum,  resembling  a  lithotomy  operation ;  a  catheter  is  then  intro- 
duced into  the  bladder,  and  the  wound  heals  over  it. 
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nSTULA  IN  PBRINJSO. 

This  IB  usually  the  result  of  abscess  of  the  perinpam,  or  a  wound. 
The  patient  has  rigors,  fever,  and  an  exquisitely  painful  prominence 
in  the  perineam,  which  opens  and  discharges,  much  to  the  relief  of 
the  sufferer.  The  opening,  however,  often  remains,  and  through  it 
the  urine  dribbles.  This  abscess  may  be  caused  by  a  kick,  or  urinous 
infiltration  from  an  internal  fistula,  produced  by  a  stricture. 

TrecUment. — This  should  be  directed  to  the  cause;  if  a  stricture 
exist,  this  should  be  cured  first,  and  then  the  fistula,  by  caustic  appli- 
cation^ the  application  of  a  red-hot  wire,  or  by  paring  the  edges. 


^ 


XNLABGXD  FHOSTATX.       ^ 

The  gland  is  enlarged,  from  chronic  inflammation,  brought  on  by 
;leet,  stricture,  horse  exercise,  &o. ;  it  is  jnost  common  in  adyanced 
Te,  and  disappears  upon  the  removal  of  the  cause.  Leeches,  rest, 
oounter-irritation,  iodide  of  potash,  laxatives,  and  enemata,  are  the 
proper  treatment.  But  the  gland  is  also  enlarged  in  old  persons, — a 
hypertrophy  independent  of  inflammation.  This  enlargement  takes 
place  first  in  the  middle  lobe,  and  the  lateral  lobes  enlarge  unequally. 
The  bladder  sympathizes,  and  becomes  irritable ;  the  urine  is  foetid, 
mucou6,  and  its  stains  are  often  retained.  Catheteriam,  opiates,  laxa- 
tives, and  regimen  are  the  palliatives. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THB  BLADPSR. 

This  is  usually  a  secondary  affection,  frequently  resulting  from  gonor- ' 
rhoea,  &c.    There  is  pain  in  the  perineum  and  sacrum ;  micturition  is 
frequent,  with  straining ',  the  urine  is  mixed  with  mucus  or  pus. 

TrecUmeni. — Bleeding,  leeches,  hip-bath,  opiate  enematSi  castor 
oil,  &c. 

Chronic  Inflammation.  Catarrhus  VesicsB, — May  result  from  the 
same  causes  as  the  acute  form ;  and  also  from  over-distension  of  the 
bladder :  it  is  attended  with  great  irritability  and  incontiDcnoe  of  urine. 
The  irritability  and  incontinence  are  sometimes  the  most  prominent 
symptoms ;  and  for  them  the  injection  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
morphia,  or  nitrate  of  silver  will  be  found  most  serviceable. 

ORCHITIS. 

SweVed  Testicle  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  mumps.  It  is  often 
the  result  of  an  injury;  but,  oftener,  of  gonorrhoea  and  its  treatment: 
exercise,  wet,  and  cold,  often  induce  it  Sometimes  it  is  termed  her* 
nia  humoralis. 

Symptoms. — There  is  a  great  sense  of  weight,  and  the  swelling  con- 
stantly increases ;  the  skin  becomes  tense,  red,  and  glistening ;  the 
pun  is  intense,  often  producing  fever  and  vomiting.     The  cord  is  often 
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swollen  and  painful.  The  epididymis  is  chiefly  affected.  The  ure- 
thral discharge  diminishes. 

Treatment. — Bleeding,  in  a  plethoric  habit;  leeches,  purgatives, 
tartar  emetic,  and  opium ;  cold  or  warm  lotions,  according  to  the  pa- 
tient's feelings.  Low  diet  and  the  recumbent  position  are  essential. 
The  weight  of  the  tumour  must  be  sustained  by  a  suspensory  or  hand- 
kerchief. After  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  friction  with  mer- 
curial ointment,  astringent  lotions,  and  compression  by  adhesive  fitraps, 
will  bo  useful.  In  discussing  tho  hardness  and  swelling  which  gene- 
rally remain,  the  iodide  of  potassium  has  the  best  effect.  Abscess  may 
result,  but  it  oftener  results  from  chronic  inflammation  or  sarcocele. 

Neuralgia  of  testes  causes  such  severe  pain  that  patients  frequently 
«pply  to  be  castrated.  The  cause  should  be  ascertained  before  treat- 
ment u  commenced. 

HYDBOOKLE  (FIO.  253). 

Th''.  is  a  collection  of  serum  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis;  com- 
mencing at  the  lower  part  of 
the  scrotum,  and  gradually  as- 
cending. It  is  smooth  on  its 
surface,  fluctuating.  The 
testicle  is  situated  at  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  sac,  near 
the  middle.  It  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  hernia  by  its 
transparency  and  progress : 
there  is  no  impulse  upon 
coughing:  it  does  not  retire 
by  recumbency. 

Treatment. — The  palliative 
treatment  consists  of  evacua- 
tion of  the  serum  by  a  trocar. 
The  radical  cure  is  performed 
by  injecting  stimulating  flu- 
ids, such  as  port  wine  and 
water,  or  solutions  of  zinc  and 
iodine  into  the  sac ;  or  by  in- 
troducing a  seton. 


cmsooELE. 

Varicocele  or  cirsocele  is  a  varicose  condition  of  the  veins  of  the 
cord.  Some  restrict  the  term  varicocele  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
veins  of  the  scrotum.  The  causes  are  such  as  to  produce  obstruction  to 
thr  return  of  blood ;  constipation,  corpulence,  tight  belts  around  the 
abdomen,  and  warm  climate.  The  left  side  is  more  frequently  affected 
than  the  right,  becaiise  the  Icfl  spermatic  vein  is  more  likely  to  be 
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coiupressed  by  fsccs  in  ihe  sigmoid  flexarc,  and  because  it  is  longer 
and  nut  so  direct  in  its  course.  The  swelling  is  pynfonD,  and  feek 
like  a  bunch  of  earth-worms. 

Treatment. — The  disease  maj  be  palliated  or  cored  by  remoying 
the  eauses,  bathing  the  testicle  in  cold  water  constantly,  and  support- 
ing it  wiih  a  suspensory.  The  radical  cure  often  requires  an  operation 
for  oblileradon  of  the  veins, — such  as  the  actual  cautery,  compression 
by  sutures,  wires,  springs,  &c.  The  scrotum  may  be  diminished  with 
advantage* 

ANEURISM   (Fio.  254). 

An  aneurism  is  a  pulsating  sac,  filled  with  bloody  which  communi- 
cates with  an  artery. 

A    THUS    AHBUBIBM 

Is  the  result  of  disease,  and  the  sac  consists  of  one  or  more  of  the 
coats  of  the  artery.  The  artery  may  be  dilated,  all  the  coats  being 
entire,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  the  aorta;  or,  the  internal  and  middle 
coats  may  be  ruptured,  and  the  sac  is  formed  of  the  external  coat. 
The  interior  of  the  sac  is  lined  by  fibrin  in  a  membranous  form. 

FALSB    AHBUBI8M 

Is  owing  to  a  complete  division  of  the  arterial  coats,  either  from  a 
wound  or  external  ulceration  i  the  sac  is  formed  in  the  cellular  tissue. 

DI88B0TING    ANBUBI8M 

Is  a  sac  formed  by  the  infiltration  of  blood  between  the  coats  of  an 
artery.     This  sac  may  communicate  with  an  artery  at  several  points. 

CIBCrHSORIBBD    AHD    DirfUSED    ANEURISM 

Are  terms  used  to  signify  its  limits ;  whether  confined  to  a  cyst,  or 
extending  by  infiltration  into  the  surrounding  tissues. 

Symptoms,  —  The  most  frequent  form  of  aneurism  is  the  (me  ctr- 
cunucribed  aneurism.  The  tumour,  at  first,  b  small,  gradually 
increasing,  soft,  and  quite  compressible,  being  only  filled  with  fluid 
blood.  It  has  a  distinct  pulsation  from  the  beginning,  synchronoun 
with  the  heart's  impulse,  increased  by  pressure  on  the  distal  side,  and 
diminished  or  arrested  by  pressure  on  the  cardiac  side.  A  peculiar 
thrill  is  imparted  to  the  hand,  which  can  be  heard  by  application  of 
the  ear.  At  first  the  pain  is  slight,  and  merely  owing  to  interferenco 
from  the  adjoining  textures.  By  pressure  upon  the  nerves  a  numb- 
ness is  produced ;  pressure  on  the  veins  and  lymphatics  causes  ODdema, 
discoloration,  and  swelling.  The  strength  of  the  part  is  much  impaired, 
as  the  tumour  enlarges;  the  circulation  in  the  extremity  is  weaker ; 
the  diminished  volume  of  the  main  artery  is  compensated  by  enlarge- 
ment of  the  side  channels,  the  collateral  circulation  conveying  the 
blood  from  the  cardiac  to  the  distal  side  of  the  tumour.  The  tumour 
38 
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gradually  becomes  larger  by  the  separation  of  fibrin,  is  less  compressi- 
ble, and  pulsates  less  distinctly.  The  clot  thus  filling  up  the  sao, 
restrains  its  further  dilatation  by  the  force  of  the  heart.  Ultimately, 
it  may  become  smaller  by  continued  absorption. 

During  the  progress  of  an  aneurism,  adjacent  parts  are  displaced, 
altered,  and  absorbed,  even  bone  is  rendered  carious  and  absorbed  by 
the  constant  pressure  of  the  tumour.  As  the  tumour  enlarges,  pain 
and  numbness  increase,  and  the  general  health  fails.  At  length,  the 
tumour  may  burst,  opening  upon  the  skin  or  some  important  cavity, 
and  prove  fatal,  either  by  hemorrhage,  or  by  pressure  on  important 
parts, — as  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  &o.,  or  by  suppuration  and  hectic. 

The  diagnosis  from  abscesses,  glands,  and  solid  tumours  is  important 
An  aneurism  is  soft  and  compressible  from  the  first,  and  then  becomes 
hard;  whereas  an  abscess  begins  with  induration  and  ends  with  soften* 
ing.  A  tumour  or  other  swelling,  receiving  an  impulse  from  lying 
over  the  track  of  an  artery,  will  no  longer  pulsate  when  raised  or  held 
to  one  side.  An  aneurism  expands  coincidently  with  pulsation;  a 
solid  tumour  will  not  alter  its  volume  by  pressure  either  upon  the 
distal  or  cardiac  side. 

Causes, — ^The  disease  is  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women,  and 
seldom  occurs  before  puberty ;  the  predisposing  cause  may  be  said  to 
be  disease  of  the  coats  of  the  arteries ;  the  exciting  causes  are  muscu- 
lar exertion,  mental  emotion,  and  intemperance. 

Cure. — ^This  may  either  be  spontaneous  or  surgical  —  the  sponta- 
neous being  owing  to  pressure  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  tumour,  occlu- 
sion of  the  aperture  of  communication,  coagulation  and  absorption,  or 
by  inflammation  from  sloughing  of  the  cyst;  this,  however,  is  oftener 
the  cause  of  death  than  a'  means  of  cure.  Medical  treatment  may 
mitigate  the  symptoms,  such  as  bleeding,  rigid  diet;  horizontal  position, 
and  cold  and  astringent  applications. 

The  treatment  of  aneurism  by  compression  has  been  revived  with 
great  success  in  Dublin. 

The  ligature  is  generally  relied  on.  Previous  to  the  time  of. 
Hunter,  the  vessel  was  tied  immediately  above  the  tumour,  and  the 
sac  opened.  Hunter  tied  the  arteiy  at  a  distance  from  the  sao  (Fig 
254,  H),  in  a  healthy  part,  allowing  the  sac  and  its  contents  to  be  ab- 
Horbed ;  this  is  the  present  mode  of  operating.  Abernethy  applied  two 
ligatures,  and  divided  the  artery  between  them.  Brasdor's  operation 
(B)  is  directly  the  opposite  to  Hunter's,  tying  the  artery  immediately 
beyond  the  tumour.  Wardrop  modified  this  (W),  tying  the  artery 
beyond  the  tumour  and  beyond  its  first  bifurcation.  The  effect  of  a 
ligature  is  to  arrest  the  blood  and  divide  the  internal  and  middle  coats ; 
a  coagulum  or  plug  is  formed  up  to  the  first  branch,  and  lymph  is 
effused  from  the  cut  edges  of  these  coats,  and  also  surrounds  the  liga- 
ture upon  the  exterior  of  the  artery.  The  lymph  in  the  artery  above 
the  ligature  firmly  consolidates  the  infernal  and  middle  coats ;  ai)d  the 
cellular  coat  being  compressed  by  the  ligature  is  subsequently  de- 
stroyed; and  thus  the  ligature  is  removed  with  its  noose  ex^tire ;  finally 
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tbe  portion  of  the 
artery  which  had  been 
included  in  the  liga- 
ture will  be  found  con- 
verted into  a  small 
cord. 

The  ligature  should 
be  round  and  small,  or 
the  coats  will  not  be 
divided;  inclusion  of 
cellular  tissue  or  a 
nerve  will  also  prevent 
this  division. 

Secondary  hemor- 
rhage may  result  from 
the  application  of  an 
improper  ligature,  or 
its  premature  removal, 
and  also  from  the  ar- 
tery being  too  much 
exposed,  or  in  a  diseased 
condition. 


fig.  254. 


AHV17BIBM    OV    THl    AOBTA. 


The  arch  of  the  aorta  is  especially  liable  to  aneurism,  producing  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  pain  in  the  chest,  and  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  troublesome  cough,  owing  to  its  pressure 
upon  the  trachea,  which  is  sometimes  perforated;  it  should  not  be 
mistaken  for  an  enlargement  of  the  bronchial  glands,  or  coUections  of 
serum  or  pus. 

Anetirism  of  the  abdominal  aorta  is  usually  situated  just  below  the 
diaphragm,  producing  pressure  on  the  thoracic  duct,  also  caries  of  the 
vertebra,  dropsy,  and  by  its  rupture,  death. 

Astley  Cooper,  James,  and  Murray  have  tied  it  without  success;  it 
should  be  treated  only  by  medical  means. 


ANIUBISM    or    THB    OABOTID. 


This  occurs  most  frequently  in  labouring  people ;  it  is  situated  at 
the  angle  of  the  jaw,  near  the  bifurcation  of  the  artery,  and  produces 
difficulty  of  swallowing  and  breathing;  it  is  to  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  glandular  enlargement.  It  was  first  tied  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  in  1805.  The  operation  is  thus  performed :  the  patient  being 
recumbent,  with  the  head  thrown  back,  and  slightly  turned  to  the 
opposite  side,  an  incision  three  inches  in  length  is  made  along  the 
inner  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle'  (rig.  255)  through  the 
integuments,  platysma  and  superficial  fascia,  extending  from  near  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  cricoid  cartilage. 
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The  cross  veins,  descendens  noni  nerve,  and  the  omohyoid  muscle 
should  be  carefully  pushed  aside,  the  sheath  opened,  and  the  ancuris- 
mal  needle  introduced  between  the  artery  and  the  internal  jugular 
vein,  which  is  upon  the  outer  side ;  great  care  should  also  be  taken 
not  to  include  the  par  vagum  nerve,  which  is  included  in  the  same 
sheath. 

AXILLABT    AMKQRISM. 

This  tumour  occupies  the  arm-pit,  and  sometimes  extends  above  the 

clavicle,  producing  pain  and 
Fig.  255.  numbness  in  the  arm.     The 

operation  of  tying  the  artery 
above  the  clavicle  is  thus 
performed:  the  patient  is 
placed  upon  a  high  table 
and  the  shoulder  forcibly 
depressed ;  an  incision  (&, 
fig.  255),  is  made  over  the 
clavicle,  through  the  skin 
and  platysma  myoides,  reach- 
ing from  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  trapezius  to  a  little 
beyond  the  posterior  edge 
of  the  mastoid ;  the  cervical 
fascia  is  then  divided,  the 
external  jugular  vein  poshed 
aside,  and  the  omo-hyoid 
disclosed;  in  the  triangle 
formed  by  this  muscle  and  the  clavicle,  we  find  the  artery  at  the  out«r 
edge  of  the  scalenus  muscle,  passing  over  the  first  rib,  with  the  nerves 
forming  the  brachial  plexus  above  it,  and  the  subclavian  vein  some- 
what in  front  and  below.  Great  caution  should  be  used  in  exposing 
the  vessel,  on  account  of  the  varieties  of  the  arterial  distribution  in 
the  neck ;  it  should  also  be  recollected  the  phrenic  nerve  descends 
upon  the  anterior  face  of  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle. 

The  artery  is  tied  also  below  the  clavicle  by  making  a  semicircular 
incision,  with  the  convexity  upwards,  from  near  the  sternal  end  of  the 
clavicle  towards  the  acromial,  carofully  avoiding  the  cephalic  vein  and 
acromial  thoracic  artery,  which  pass  between  the  outer  edge  of  the 
pectoraliB  major  muscle  and  the  deltoid.  After  dividing  the  skin, 
superficial  fiiBcia,  and  pectoralis  major,  the  pectoralis  minor  will  be 
exposed,  between  the  upper  edge  of  which  and  the  lower  edge  of  the 
subclavius  muscle,  the  artery  will  be  found  deeply  imbedded  in  oellu- 
lar  tissue  and  fat;  the  vein  is  in  front^  and  the  axilbiry  plexus  of 
nerves  surround  the  artery. 

The  arteria  innominata  has  been  tied,  but  without  much  success 
rhere  the  tumour  is  large.     The  patient  lying  on  his  back,  with  his 
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sbonlders  raised,  and  the  bead  tbrown  back,  an  incision  two  inches 
in  length  is  made  on  the  inner  side  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid,  reach- 
ing to  the  sternum }  another  incision  is  made  just  above  the  clavicle 
and  through  the  stemo-mastoid :  thus  a  flap  can  be  turned  up ;  the 
sterno-thjroid  and  stemo-hjoid  are  then  to  be  divided  on  a  director, 
and  the  deep  fascia  exposed ;  cautiously  opening  this  fascia,  the  vein 
is  to  be  pushed  aade^  avoiding  the  par  vagum,  recurrent^  and  cardiac 
nerves. 

BEAOHIAL      ANEURIBX    (FIO.  256). 

This  is  usually  the  result  of  violence,  and  is  very  often  a  false 
aneurism  ;  the  tumour  is  in  the  bend  of  the  arm^  and  inconveniences 
its  mobility. 

Fig.  266. 


The  brachial  or  humeral  artery  is  tied  by  making  an  incision  on  the 
inner  edge  of  the  biceps  flexor  muscle,  of  two  inches  in  length,  about 
the  middle  of  the  arm.  The  median  nerve  will  be  found  first,  lying 
close  to  the  artery;  this  and  the  veins  are  to  be  carefully  separated. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  artery  may  bifurcate  as  high  as  the 
axilla.  If  it  be  necessary  to  tie  the  artery  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  arm,  an  incision  is  to  be  made  over  the  pulsating  vessel,  and  it 
will  be  found  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  coraoo-brachialis  muscle ;  the 
nerves  and  veins  are  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

Beligation  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  is  seldom  required 
exoetfb  for  wounds.  Often  wounds  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  require 
the  tying  of  the  humeral  artery.  The  radial  may  be  exposed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  forearm,  by  an  incision  through  the  skin  and  super- 
ficial fiiacia.  By  separating  the  supinator  longus  muscle  from  the  pro- 
nator teres,  the  artery  will  be  found  as  it  passes  over  the  tendon  of  the 
pronator.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  forearm  the  radial  may  be  readily 
exposed  by  making  an  incision  through  the  skin  and  fascia  on  the 
outer  border  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis ;  and  the  ulnar  by  an  incision 
•n  the  radial  side  of  the  flexor  caipi  ulnaiis  muscle. 

INOVIKAL    AKIUBISX. 

This  is  a  pulsating  tumour  in  the  groin,  not  to  be  mistaken  for  a 
bubo,  hernia,  &c.     The  external  iliac  is  tied  by  making  an  incision 
38* 
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(a.  Fig.  257),  about  3}  inches  in  length,  commencing  on  a  level  liitb 
the  anterior  superior  spinous  process,  and  about  an  inch  distant  from 
it ;  and  continued  nearly  parallel  with  Poupart's  Hgamenty  to  a  poini 


Fig.  267. 


Fig.  268. 


1  inch  above,  and  1}  inches  to  the  outside  of  the  pubes.  CareliiUy 
cutting  through  the  skin,  superficial  fascia,  tendon  of  the  external 
oblique,  internal  oblique^  and  transversalis  musele,  the  fascia  transver- 
salis  will  be  exposed,  with  some  danger  of  wounding  the  epigastric 
artery.  This  fascia  should  be  scratched  through,  and  the  peritooeiim 
pushed  aside,  and  held  out  of  the  way  by  an  aasistant  with  a  spatula : 
the  artery  will  be  detected  by  its  pulsation  on  the  inner  border  ^kthe 
psoas  muscle,  the  vein  being  on  its  inner  side.  The  operatioir  for 
tying  the  internal  iliac  or  the  common  iliac  is  made  by  making  an  in- 
cision h.  The  letter  c  shows  the  incision  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  when 
he  tied  the  aorta. 

POPLITlAl    ANAuBISM. 

This  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  occupies  the  space  between  the 
hamstrings  behind  the  knee,  causing  pain^  numbness  and  swelling  of 
the  leg,  disease  of  the  joint,  &o. 

The  operation  is  to  tie  the  femoral  artery.  The  patient  being  properly 
placed,  the  sartorius  muscle  is  rendered  prominent  by  raising  and  add  not- 
ing the  thigh.  An  incision  of  2  or  3  inches  in  length  (a,  Fig.  258)  is 
made  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  sartorius  muscle,  in  the  upper  part  uf 
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the  ibigh)  'according  to  Scarpa,  where  the  artery  is  superficial.     The 
Baphena  vein  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  dissection  of  the  superficial  fascia. 
After  opening  the  sheath,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  injure 
the  vein,  nor  to  include  the 
saphenus    nerve.      Hunter's 
operation  is  somewhat  below, 
and  in  its  performance  the 
sartorins  m]pt  be  divided  or 
pushed  aside. — The  anterwr 
tibial  artery  may  be  tied  in 
several  places :  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  leg  (Fig.  259)  by  a 
free  incision,  to  get  between 
the   tibialis  anticus  and  ex- 
tensor communis  digitorum. 
Afi;er  the  division  of  the  su- 
perfieial  fascia,  a  proper  allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  the 
breadth  of  the  tibialis  anticus, 
in  order  to  strike  the  line  of 
division  upon  the  dense  fas- 
cia between  the  two  muscles.     The  artery  will  be  found  at  the  bottom 
of  this  space,  lying  on  the  interosseous  membrane. 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  a  less  incision  is  necessary,  the  vessel 
being  more  superficial.  The  wound  is  made  on  the  tibial  side  of  the 
extensor  proprius  pollicis. 

The  vensD  comites  and  an-  Fig.  260. 

terior  tibial  nerve  are  to 
be  avoided.    (Fig  260). 

On  the  instep  the  ar- 
tery may  be  secured  by 
making  an  incision  on 
the  fibular  side  of  the 
tei^Ab  of  the  extensor 
primus  pollicis. 

The  posterior  tibial 
may  be  readily  tied  near 
the  middle  of  the  leg, 
upon  the  inner  side ;  di- 
vide the  skin,  superficial 
fascia,  crural  fascia,  and 
some  fibres  of  the  soleus, 
and  the  leg  being  flexed, 
the  triceps  surse  can  be 

pushed  aside  sufficiently  fo  expose  the  sheath   of  the  vessels; 
artery  is  to  be  carefully  excluded  from  the  veins  and  nerve. 


the 
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At  the  ankle  the  operation  is  simple.  A  semilunar  incision  is  made, 
posterior  to  the  internal  malleolus,  through  the  skin  and  superficial 
fascia,  and  a  thick  aponeurosis;  this  exposes  the  sheath  of  the  vessels. 
The  veins  and  nerve  are  to  be  excluded. 

VABIOOSB    AHIUBIBM    (710.261). 

This  is  usually  the  result  of  a  wound,  and  occurs  most  ireqaentlj 
in  the  elbow  after  bleeding.  An  opening  remains  both  in  the  artery 
and  in  the  vein^  and  a  cjst  is  formed  with  this  double  con|munication. 

The  arterial  blood  en- 
Fig.  261.  ters  the  vein,  and  pro- 


duces   greater  or 


pr 
le 
distension  of  it  This 
enlargement  of  the  vein 
is  recognised  by  a  pecu- 
liar thrill,  resembling 
the  purr  of  a  cat :  it  may 
exist  for  some  time 
~~~"~~~~""""^     ~"  without    any    inconve- 

nience, and  is  to  be  removed  by  tying  the  artery  above  and  below  the 
sac,  and  oftentimes  it  is  necessary  to  tie  the  vein. 

Aneurvmial  varix  (Fig.  262)  is  another  variety,  occurring  in  similar 
circumstances  at  the  bend  of  the  arm.  The  vein  and  artery  communi- 
cate, as  in  the  former,  but  without  any  cyst  interposed ;  the  swelling 
is  less,  but  more  difiFused,  and  varicose  distension  of  the  veins  is  very 

great.      The    limb    below 
Fig.  262.  the  tumour  is  imperfectly 

supplied  with  arterial  blood, 
and,  consequently,  cold, 
numb  and  vitally  weak,  and 
also  liable  to  congestion 
and  oedema.     It  is  to  be 

'  treated  by  pressure,  so  as 

to  repress  the  swelling,  and  moderate  the  sanguineous  mixture :  this 
will  palliate  the  symptoms,  and  permit  the  use  of  the  limb.  A^r- 
manent  cure  can  only  be  effected  by  tying  the  artery  above  and  below 
the  aperture  of  communication. 

Aneurism  by  anasfomosu  presents  itself  in  various  forms :  1. 
Capillaries  of  a  portion  of  integument  may  be  equally  and  perma- 
nently dilated,  producing  discoloration  and  slight  elevation  of  the  part. 
This  is  one  form  of  nsevtis,  or  congenital  mark,  which  is  attended  with 
no  danger,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  deformity  rather  than  as  a  dis- 
ease. 2d.  The  structure  may  consist  chiefly  of  dilated  veins  fed  by 
arterial  branches.  This  structure  is  not  found  in  the  true  skin,  but 
in  the  adjacent  cellular  tissue ;  or  it  may  be  submucous,  as  is  exempli- 
fied by  one  variety  of  hemorrhoid.  3d.  The  swelling  may  consist 
chiefly  of  dilated  and  active  arteries,  supplied  with  large  tortuous  veins, 
which  are  mere  conduits  from  the  tumour ;  the  tumour  is  erectile;  and 
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Tftries  in  bulk  and  tension,  according  to  the  state  of  the  circulation. 
It  often  grows  rapidly,  and  brings  life  into  imminent  peril. 
Its  removal  may  require  the  knife,  excision,  or  compression. 

AMPUTATION. 

Amputation  is  not  to  be  resorted  to  until  all  otber  means  of  cure 
have  failed.  In  cases  of  gangrene,  large  malignant  tumours  involving 
a  bone  or  a  joint,  diseases  of  the  joints  causing  hectic  and  threatening 
Iife„  and  in  case  of  reoent  injury,  where  reparation  is  impossible,  then 
amputation  must  be  performed. 

In  caae  of  injury,  amputation  is  eitber  primary  or  secondary : 

Primary ;  when  penormed  immediately  after  the  patient  has  re- 
eovered  from  the  sbock  of  the  injury,  and  before  febrile  excitement. 

Secondary  ;  after  suppuration  has  commenced,  and  perhaps  slougb- 
ing.  Secondary  amputations  are  also  performed  for  diseases  of  the 
bones  or  joints. 

Primary  amputations  are  to  be  performed  when  H  is  impossible  to 
save  the  injured  limb.  In  military  practice,  limbs  are  amputated  for 
injuries  which  a  surgeon  might  attempt  to  save  in  civil  practice ;  there 
being  less  opportunity  for  treatment^  and  less  favourable  opportunity 
for  secondary  amputation. 

Instruments  and  Dressings. — Amputating  knives,  catlins,  saw,  tour- 
niquets, scalpels,  tenacnla,  forceps,  needles,  ligatures,  sponges,  bone- 
nippers,  compresses,  rollers,  retractors,  lint^  cerate^  charpic;  adhesive 
strips,  and  warm  and  cold  water. 

AMPUTATION   OF  THE  THIGH. 

The  patient  having  been  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  his  back 
is  supported  by  pillows,  and  his  hands  held  by  assistants.  The  tour- 
niquet is  applied  over  the  superficial  portion  of  the  artery,  about  three 
inches  below  the  groin,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  circulation  of  blood  in 
the  limb.  This,  Kke  otber  amputations,  may  be  performed  in  two 
ways,  either  by  the  circular  incision  or  by  the  flap  operation. 

OIBCULAB    IHCIBTON. 

The  surgeon  stands  so  that  he  may  use  his  left  hand  to  grasp  the 
part  which  he  is  to  amputate,  the  leg  being  firmly  supported  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  by  an  assistant;  the  surgeon  then  carries  the  ampu- 
tating knife  under  the  limb,  and  with  one  complete  sweep  round  the 
limb,  divides  the  skio,  fat,  and  fascia.  A  scalpel  is  then  used  to  dis- 
sect the  integuments  from  the  muscles,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
turned  up,  for  two  inches,  in  tbe  same  way  that  one  would  turn  up  the 
cuff  of  a  coat.  With  the  amputating  knife,  tbe  muscles  are  now  cut 
through  down  to  the  bone,  the  edge  of  the  knife  being  inclined  up- 
wards, in  order  that  the  stump  may  present  somewhat  of  a  oonoidal 
cavity ;  the  muscles  are  to  be  slightly  separated  from  the  bone,  and  a 
retractor  applied  to  pull  them  upwards.  In  using  the  saw,  the  heel 
should  first  be  applied  on  the  bone,  and  a  groove  made ;  by  steady 
strokes  the  bone  is  divided,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  splinterinip' 
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and  roughness ;  in  case  there  should  be  any,  it  may  be  removed  by 
bone-nippera.  The  large  vessels  can  now  be  tied,  and  the  stump 
sponged  with  warm  water,  in  order  to  detect  orifices  of  smaller  ones. 
After  hemorrhage  is  completely  arrested,  and  the  tourniquet  somewhat 
loosened,  the  end  of  the  bone  is  to  be  covered  by  the  muscles  and 
skin,  so  as  to  form  a  rounded  Stump ;  the  edges  are  to  be  retained  by 
adhesive  strips,  and  the  ligatures  brought  out  at  the  corners  of  the 
wound.  The  stump  is  now  covered  by  lint  spread  with  cerate,  and 
over  this  a  thin  pledget  of  charpie  or  tow ;  the  whole  is  supported  and 
covered  by  a  roller,  which  should  be  carried  once  or  twice  around  the 
patient's  pelvis.  Having  been  carefully  placed  in  bed,  the  stump 
is  supported  upon  a  pillow,  and  secured  to  it  by  pins }  over  the  stump 
is  placed  a  frame,  to  take  off  the  weight  of  the  bedclothes.  During 
the  winter  the  dressings  may  remain  on  seven  or  eight  days;  in  sum- 
mer, only  two  or  three }  a  poultice  previously  applied  may  facilitate 
their  removal.  The  after-dressings  may  be  repeated  once  in  forty- 
eight  hours.  About  the  tenth  day  the  ligatures  may  come  away,  and 
generally,  the  wound  is  healed  in  three  or  four  weeks.  Some  suppose 
that  the  stump  may  be  better  covered  by  Jlap  operation^  especially 
should  the  integument  be  thin. 

FLAP    OPERATION     (FIO.  263.) 

The  original  plan  of  Yermnle  was,  tx)  introduce  a  knife  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  thigh,  and  to  cut  a  lateral  flap  on 

Fig.  263. 
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either  side.  Liston  and  others  prefer  aD  anterior  and  posterior  flap, 
which  prevent  the  end  of  the  hone  rising  at  the  upper  angle  of  the 
wound,  and  protruding  forwards.  These  are  made  by  inserting  ibe 
knife  by  the  side  of  the  thigh,  as  in  Fig.  263,  instead  of  upon  its  ante- 
rior surface.  The  objections  to  the  flap  operation  are  the  injuries  to 
vessels  and  nerves^  by  transfixion  and  oblique  division. 

AMPUTATION   AT  THE   HIP  JOINT   (FIG.  264). 

This  operation  is  rarely  necessary,  and  is  always  severe  and  danger 
ous.  The  patient  is  to  be  placed  on  a  table,  with  his  pelvis  project- 
ing from  the  edge.  The  artery  is  compressed  by  an  assistant,  who 
must  be  ready  to  thrust  his  fingers  in  the  wound  formed  during  the 
formation  of  the  anterior  flap,  so  that  he  can  grasp  the  end  of  the 
vessel,  as  soon  as  it  is  cut.  The  knife  is  entered  about  middle  way 
between  the  trochanter  major  and  the  anterior  superior  spinous  pro- 
cess of  the  ilium.  By  cutting  downwards,  the  anterior  flap  is  formed. 
The  head  of  the  bone  is  then  disarticulated,  and  the  blade  of  the  knife 
being  then  placed  behind  the  bone^  is  carried  downwards  and  back- 
Fig.  264. 


wards,  so  as  to  form  a  posterior  flap ;  the  vessels  are  to  be  rapuUj 
secured,  and  the  flap  managed  as  in  all  other  flap  operations.  By  some 
the  formation  of  a  lateral  flap  is  preferred.  Very  often  the  selection 
of  the  flap  wiU  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  wound  which  may 
render  the  operation  necessary. 

AMPUTATION  OP  THE  LEG. 

The  length  of  the  stump  should,  in  some  mensure,  depend  upon  the 
kind  of  artificial  limb  to  be  used.  If  the  patient  is  to  rest  upon  his 
knee^  the  stump  should  be  shorty  in  order  to  be  bent  at  right  angles- 
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OIBOULAE    METHOD. 

The  tourniquet  having  been  applied,  the  intepumenta  are  to  be 
difided,  dissected  up,  and  turned  back  for  two  inches;  the  muaolea 
are  to  be  divided,  down  to  the  bone,  by  a  second  cirouhir  incision. 
Then  a  catlin  is  to  be  passed  between  the  bones,  so  as  to  divide  the 
interosseous  ligament  and  muscles ;  a  three-tailed  retraotor  is  then  to 
be  applied,  and  the  bones  sawn  through  together.  If  the  spine  of  the 
tibia  projects  much,  it  can  be  removed  by  a  fine  saw,  or  bone-nippers. 
The  vessels  are  to  ^  secured,  and  the  integuments  brought  together  in 
a  straight  line.  In  this,  and  all  other  amputations,  the  stump  may  be 
dressed  with  water-dressings,  unless  there  ia  good  reason  to  the  contrary. 

FLAP    OPERATION    (FIG.  266). 

This  is  generally  preferred,  and  is  thus  performed.  The  surgeon 
first  places  the  heel  of  the  knife  on  the  side  of  the  limb,  farthest  from 

Fig.  266. 


him,  and  draws  it  across  the  front  of  the  limb,  in  a  semicircular  direc- 
tion, making  a  semilunar  flap.  When  its  point  has  arrived  at  the  op- 
posite side,  it  is  at  once  made  to  transfix  the  limb,  and  then  the  larger 
and  posterior  flap  is  cut  In  transfixing  the  limb,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  pass  the  knife  between  the  bones.  This  amputation  may  also 
be  performed  near  the  ankle ;  but,  in  this  instance,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  shorten  the  tendo  Aohillis  after  the  flap  is  made.  The  leg  should 
not  be  amputated  nearer  the  knee  than  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  or 
the  joint  will  be  opened,  and  inflammation  result.  Hence  amptUcUion 
at  the  knee  is  rarely  performed,  although  disarticulation  may  be  readily 
performed  with  a  large  scalpel.  In  this  operation  the  patella  should 
be  allowed  to  remain. 

AMPUTATION   OP  THE  FOOT. 

The  foot  is  amputated  at  two  places. 
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ohopabt'b  opsbatioh   (fig.  266). 

A  flap  is  made  from  the  upper  part  of  the  iDstep,  and  the  diaartico- 
latioQ  commeDced  immediately  hebind  the  tuberosity  of  the  soaphoid 
bone.  The  bistoury  is  passed  between  the  scaphoid  and  head  of  the 
astragalus,  and  then  between  the  cuboid  and  os  calcis :  an  inferior  flap 
(B  then  made  from  the  sole  of  the  foot 

Fig.  266. 


HBT*8   OPBBATIOH   (fiO.  267). 

The  disarticulation  is 
commenced  immediately  be- 
hind the  tuberosity  of  the 
fif^h  metatarsal  bone;  sepa- 
rating the  fifth  and  fourth 
metatarsal  bones  from  the 
cuboid,  the  third  and  second 
from  the  external  and  mid- 
dle cuneiform  bones.  The 
internal  cuneiform  is  either 
removed  or  sawed  through. 
The  superior  flap  is  m^e 
before  the  disarticulation, 
and  the  inferior  one  subse- 
quently. 

AMPUTATION  or  THE  GREAT 
TOB  (FIG.  268). 

The    most    convenient 

mode  of  removing  this  toe 

is  by  incisions  represented 

by  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  268. 

39 


Fig.  267. 
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Commencing  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  and  ranniik^ 

round  the  joint  obliquely,  taking  ^u'e 
Fig.  268.  not  to  wound   the  anterior  dbiai  ar- 

tery. The  flap  is  made  from  the 
outer  side  of  the  toe.  It  will  eofwer 
the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  more 
perfectly,  and  can  be  more  readily  re- 
tained in  its  position  than  any  other. 

AMPUTATION  AT  THE  SHOULDER 
JOINT  (Fia.  269). 

Hemorrhage  is  to  be  restrained  bj 
pressure  with  the  fingers,  or  the  haodle 
of  a  key  well  padded,  upon  the  sub- 
clavian artery,  as  it  passes  over  the 
first  rib.  The  flaps  may  be  cut  bj 
transfixion,  or  in  the  manner  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  269.  The  external 
flap  should  be  made  first,  out  of  the 
deltoid,  and  then  the  head  of  the  boue 
disarticulated.     The  internal  flap  is  smaller^  and  made  last,  in  order 

that  the  vessel  may  be 
Fig.  269.  secured      immediately 

upon  the  limb  being 
severed.  In  some  in- 
stances it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  remove  the 
whole  of  the  scapula, 
and  one  half  of  the 
clavicle.  The  extent 
and  character  of  the 
injury  must  oflen  de- 
termine the  shape  of 
the  flaps. 

AMPUTATION    OF  THE 
ARM   (FIG.  270). 

The  circular  opera- 
tion is  most  frequently 
performed.  The  ar- 
tery is  compressed  by 
a  tourniquet  or  the 
fingers,  and  the  itkin 
drawn  firmly  back. 
One  circular  incision 
will   divide   the    skin 

If  the  knife  is  held 


and  fascia ;  another  will  divide  the  muscles. 
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SO  that  the  edge  is  directed  slightly  toward  the  shoolder,  the  end 
of  the  bone  will  be  fonad  in  a  conical  cavitj;  and  can  be  well  co- 
Tcred  bj  the  mascles  and  skin. 

Fig.  270. 


The  flap  operation  is  sometimes  performed.  The  arm  being  trans- 
fixed, the  anterior  flap  is  made  first;  the  vessels  are  divided  when  the 
posterior  flap  is  cat. 

Amputatiofi  at  the  elbow  is  Fig.  271. 

performed  by  making  a  single 
flap  from  the  mnscles  and  skin 
in  front  of  the  joint.  The 
head  of  the  radius  is  disarti- 
culated first :  the  ulna  is  then 
to  be  sawed,  so  as  to  let  the 
(decranon  remain. 

AMPUTATION  OF  THE  FORE- 
ABM   (FIG.  271). 

The  tourniquet  is  applied  to 
the  brachial  artery  as  in  other 
operations  upon  this  extre- 
mity. 

Two  flaps  are  formed,  one 
on  the  dorsal,  the  other  on  the 
palmar  aspect.  These  are  best 
made  by  transfixing  and  cut- 
ting outwards. 

The  amputation  should  be 
performed  as  near  the  wrist  as  circumstances  will  admit  of;  although 
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below  the  middle  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  sufficiency  of  flaps.  But,  the 
general  rule  is,  to  remove  as  little  as  possible  from  the  organs  of  prehen- 
sion :  and  operations  are  attended  with  less  risk  to  life  Uie  farther  they 
are  removed  from  the  trunk. 

AMPUTATION   AT  THE   WRIST. 

The  disarticulation  of  the  radio-carpal  joint  is  readily  effected  by 
commencing  at  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius.  A  dorsal  and  palmar 
flap  is  made  of  the  skin.   The  pisiform  bone  is  to  be  allowed  to  remain. 

AMPUTATION  OF   THE  FINGERS   fPIG.  272). 

The  hemorrhage  may  be  controlled  by  an  assistant's  grasping  the 
wrist  tightly.  The  finger  may  be  amputated  at  a  joint  or  in  the  middle 
of  a  phalanx,  though  it  is  important  to  save  as  much  as  possible.  The 
operation  may  be  circular,  or  with  a  flap,  which  should  be  made  from 
the  palmar  aspect  of  the  finger. 

Fig.  272. 


CANCER. 

Malignant  diseases  change  the  original  structure  of  the  part,  trans- 
form or  destroy  the  surrounding  tissues,  travel  in  the  course  of  the 
lymphatics,  contaminate  the  nearest  glands,  affect  several  organs  in  the 
same  individual,  and,  if  mechanically  removed,  reappear  in  or  near  the 
cicatrix! 

Malignant  growths  contain  granules  or  nucleated  cells,  imbedded  in 
a  fibro-cellular  tissue.  They  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  albumen. 
Their  development  is  dependent  upon  perverted  nutrition.  The  cause* 
are  perpetual  local  irritation,  and  a  morbid  state  of  the  constitution, 
which  may  be  hereditary.  In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  they  are 
not  contagious  \  but  cancer-cells  injected  into  the  blood  of  a  dog,  pro- 
duce malignant  disease  of  the  lungs. 

Cancer  is  a  term  applied  to  several  kinds  of  malignant  disease;  and 
under  this  term  are  included  several  morbid  growths,  encephafotd, 
schirrhus,  and  colloid^  whose  physical  characters  are  so  various  that 
they  have  formerly  been  considered  as  separate  affections. 
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This  is  often  called  Medullary  Sarcoma,  Soft  Cancer,  and  Cepha- 
loma.  The  word  Encephaloid  is  preferred,  because  it  denotes  the 
resemblance  which  the  morbid  product  bears  to  the  brain  in  colour, 
texture,  and  consistence.  The  tumour  is  highly  vascular,  which  in 
some  measure  accounts  for  the  rapidity  of  growth  and  the  great  size  to 
which  tumours  of  this  kind  attain. 

The  skin  investing  the  tumour  is  pale,  with  numerous  veins  coursing 
beneath  it.  At  first  it  is  movable  on  the  tumour,  but  afterwards 
ultimately  incorporated  therewith.  The  growth  is  not  circumscribed  and 
movable,  but  fixed  and  diffused  into  the  surrounding  parts.  To  the 
touch  a  sense  of  great  elasticity  is  imparted,  different  from  the  fluctua- 
tion of  chronic  abscess,  and  different  also  from  the  semi-fluctuation 
which  the  fatty  tumour  exhibits,  yet  somewhat  resemblinff  both. 

Pain  is  almost  always  considerable,  often  severe  and  snooting.  In 
some  cases  it  is  at  first  absent ;  and  then  the  tumour  is  usually  of  slow 
growth,  but  when  it  enlarges  in  the  ordinary  manner,  as  it  soon  does, 
the  pain  becomes  developed,  and  continues.  The  patient  is  obviously 
cachectic,  and  bears  on  his  countenance  a  plain  token  of  a  formidable 
disease;  the  features  are  shrunken  and  anxious,  the  hue  is  sallow, 
emaciation  is  begun,  the  functions  of  animal  life  are  all  disturbed,  and 
hectic  is  setting  in.  It  attacks  more  frequently  young  persons,  and 
may  occur  in  any  texture,  though  most  commonly  it  affects  the  orbit, 
testicle,  mamma,  joints,  internal  viscera,  and  lymphatic  ganglia. 

The  section  of  an  encephaloid  mass,  when  fully  developed,  presents 
the  appearance  of  an  almost  homogeneous  matter,  of  an  opaque  milky 
colour,  ordinarily  dotted  with  spots  of  pinkish  hue,  varying  in  different 
specimens  in  number,  size,  and  shape.  In  consistence  it  closely 
resembles  the  healthy  brain  of  an  adult,  and  may  be  broken  up  between 
the  fingers  with  about  the  same  facility  as  the  substance  of  that  organ ; 
if  torn  through,  the  lacerated  surface  presents  a  coarsely-granular 
aspect.  Sometimes  it  is  divided  into  lobules  by  fibrous  bands  inter- 
secting the  mass;  and  in  tumours  of  considerable  duration,  softening 
will  occur,  and  the  skin  will  give  way.  So  long  as  the  tumour  is 
invested  by  the  integument,  it  is  said  to  be  occuU;  when  the  skin  has 
given  way,  and  the  morbid  structure  consequently  becomes  exposed,  it 
is  said  to  be  in  the  open  state.  During  the  softening  of  encephaloid, 
the  vessels  become  opened,  the  effused  blood  more  readily  enters  the 
soft  tissue,  and  mixes  with  it,  than  in  the  harder  sorts  of  cancer ;  the 
whole  mass  assumes  a  sanguineous  appearance,  and  in  this  way  ence 
phaloid  merges  into  Fungtu  Heematodes,  Black  granular  pigment  may 
likewise  enter  into  the  composition  of  encephaloid,  forming  Melanosis, 

There  are  certain  forms  of  cancer-cells  which  are  characteristic  of 
encephaloid,  for  instance,  parent-cells  with  young  cells  in  their  interior, 
cells  with  numerous  cytubla.sr8,  and  the  irregular  caudate  and  ramifying 
39* 
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cells.     Of  all  forms  of  cancer,  cDcepbaloid  runs  the  quickest  conrsC;  is 
the  most  malignant^  and  causes  death  in  much  the  shortest  time. 

8CHIRRTJS. 

Schirrus  usually  forms  a  roundish  tumour  with  a  more  or  less  nodu- 
lated surface.  Its  consistence  is  generally  very  firm ;  the  tumour  in 
this  respect  resembling  cartilage  or  even  stone ;  this  hardness  depends 
on  its  fibrous  structure,  and  varies  with  the  toughness,  compactness, 
and  amorphous  character  of  the  fibres.  Its  nodules,  in  cases  where  the 
tumour  is  superficial,  are  frequently  observed  on  the  application  of  the 
hand,  to  be  of  a  lower  temperature  than  the  surrounding  parts;  this  is 
probably  dependent  on  the  limited  supply  of  blood  to  the  part.  It  is 
much  less  vascular,  and  of  much  slower  growth  than  encephaloid; 
softening  does  not  take  place  as  rapidly,  and,  until  this  occurs,  the  life 
of  the  patient  is  comparatively  safe.  A  section  of  one  of  these  tumours 
sometimes  appears  of  a  bluish-white  or  milky  colour,  resembling  other 
fibrous  tumours ;  sometimes  it  presents  a  more  opaque  appearance,  and 
is  tinged  with  yellow  or  red ;  when  softening  has  commenced  a  caseous 
appearance  is  presented.  As  a  general  rule,  schirrhus  is  intimately 
blended  with  the  surrounding  parts,  not  being  enclosed  in  a  capsule, 
or  presenting  a  definite  border.  Schirrus  has  a  constant  tendency  to 
transition  into  encephaloid  or  ooUpid.  The  mutual  relations  betweea 
the  fibres  and  the  cancer-cells  vary  extremely  in  schirrus ;  so  much  so, 
that  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  distinguish  some  parts  of  the  tumour 
from  encephaloid,  and  others  from  fibrous  tumour.  The  cells  are 
«mall,  round  or  o^al,  and  granular.  Schirrus  contains  a  viscid  fiuid, 
which,  when  it  occurs  in  excess,  forms  the  transition  to  gelatinous 
cancer.  The  pain  is  at  first  slight,  and  gradually  increases  as  the  dis- 
ease progresses.  It  occurs  more  frequentlv  in  women,  and  attacks  the 
mammary  gland,  generally  after  middle  life. 

COLLOID. 

This  variety  of  cancer  consists  of  a  jelly-like  matter,  endosed  in  cel- 
lular cavities,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  an  egg ; 
the  walls  of  these  cayities  are  composed  of  fibrous  tissue,  such  as  occurs 
in  scirrhus,  and  the  jelly  is  colorless  and  transparent,  containing  pale 
cells,  which  differ  from  true  cancer^cells,  being,  generally  speaking, 
larger,  more  delicate,  and  the  walls  not  being  so  thick.  No  true  soft- 
ening or  suppuration  occurs  in  this  form  of  cancer;  in  the  intestinal 
canal,  where  it  is  most  frequent,  the  surrounding  tissues  become  gra- 
dually infiltrated  with  this  jelly ;  strictures  are  thus  formed  in  the  gut, 
and  the  contents  of  the  canal  being  pressed  on  by  the  soft  gelatinous 
mass,  give  rise  to  perforation  of  the  walls.  Hence  gelatinous  cancer 
is  in  some  degn^e  different  in  its  progress  from  the  other  forms  of  car^ 
cinoma. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  any  form  of  cancer  will,  in  a  great 
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mcasare,  depend  upon  the  development  of  the  disease.  A  small 
tumour  of  a  schiirous  form  may  be  extirpated,  with  some  chance  of 
success;  though  not  with  certainty  as  to  its  non-reappearance.  When 
the  cancer  is  open  and  ulcerated;  the  treatment  should  be  directed  to 
the  constitution^  which  will^  sooner  or  later;  sink  with  symptoms  of 
hectic. 

CLUB-FOOT. 

This  deformitjr  may  be  either  congenital  or  acquired.  The  conge- 
nital form  is  dependent  upon  some  disturbance  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
system;  that  produces  irregular  contraction  of  the  muscles^  by  which 
antagonism  is  destroyed. 

The  accidental  causes  by  which  it  may  be  acquired,  are  injuries  and 
diseases  of  the  foot  or  anklC;  convulsions;  scarlet  fever;  cicatrices; 
rickets,  &c. 

The  principal  varieties  are  three : — ^1.  Talipes  Varus,  in  which  the 
foot  is  turned  inward;  as  in  Fig.  273;  and  rests  upon  its  outer  edge. 
There  are  various  grades  and  modifications  of  varus.  The  foot  is  not 
dislocated;  but  the  bones  deviato  from  their  normal  direction;  and  their 
articular  surfaces  are  partially  separated.  The  astragalus  is  least 
altered  in  position.  The  licament8  on  the  outer  side  are  lengthened, 
and  those  on  the  inner  are  shortened.  The  tendons  of  the  tibialis  an- 
ticus  and  posticus,  and  the  tendo  Achillis,  are  most  contracted ;  the 
peronei  muscles  are  relaxed. 

Fig.  274. 


2.    Tah'p^s  Ta7(/n8.    (Fig.  274.)    The  foot  is  everted,  and  rests  on 
its  inner  edge.     It  is  a  rare  form  of  club-foot.     The  ligaments  on  the 
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Fig.  275. 


inner  side  are  relaxed.     Tbe  peronei  muscles  arc  contracted^  and  tlie 
tibialis  anticos  and  posticus  elongated. 

3.  Talipes  Equtnus, — In  this  variety  tbe  foot  rests  upon  tbe  ball^ 
or  apon  tbe  toes.     After  a  person  bas  walked  for  a  number  of  years 

tbe  deformity  is  increased,  as  is  re- 
presented in  tbe  drawing  (Fig.  276.) 
The  shortening  is  due  to  contraction 
of  the  triceps  tendon,^and  thickening 
of  the  plantar  fascia. 

There  are  two  other  varieties ;  one 
in  which  the  toes  are  drawn  up  by 
contraction  of  tbe  extensors,  and  the 
patient  walks  upon  the  heel;  and  the 
other  when  the  dorsum  or  instep 
comes  in  contact  with  tbe  ground. 
Besides  which  there  may  be  various 
complications  of  the  above. 

The  prognosis  will  depend  upon 
the  degree  of  contraction,  tbe  variety 
of  the  deformity,  the  condition  of  tbe 
bones,  and  tbe  age  of  the  patient. 

Treatment. — Many  cases  of  con- 
genital club-foot  may  be  rectified  by 
constantly  wearing  a  proper  appara- 
tus, especially  if  the  treatment  be 
commenced  in  early  childhood ;  but  in  confirmed  cases  it  is  better  to 
resort  at  once  to  Stromeyer's  operation  of  division  of  the  tendons. 
The  operation  is  thus  performed. 

The  tendon  is  put  on  the  stretch,  and  a  narrow,  sharp-pointed  knife 
is  thrust  through  the  skin  externally  to  tbe  tendon ;  then  the  edge  is 
directed  towards  tbe  tendon  and  tbe  knife  withdrawn,  cutting  the 
tendon  as  it  escapes. 

Tbe  operation  will  facilitate  tbe  cure  in  most  cases,  provided  the 
subsequent  treatment  be  effectually  maintained ;  and  this  depends  as 
much  upon  the  fidelity  of  tbe  parent  or  nurse  in  tbe  constant  applica- 
tion of  the  apparatus  as  upon  the  skill  of  tbe  surgeon. 

There  may  be  said  to  be  little  or  no  danger  resulting  from  tbe 
operation. 

Various  foot-boards  and  shoes  are  to  be  worn,  by  which  the  defor- 
mity is  gradually  and  permanently  overcome. 

The  most  favorable  period  for  tbe  operation  is  between  six  and 
eighteen  months.  Great  care  is  required  not  to  produce  excoriation 
and  ulceration  of  the  skin  in  a  young  child.  Oftentimes  it  is  better 
to  remove  thb  apparatus  entirely  than  run  the  risk  of  producing  fever 
or  convulsions 
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AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  EYE. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EYELIDS. 

HOEDBOLUM,   OE    STTB, 

Ib  a  small  painful  boil^  in  the  cellular  tissue  upon  the  edge  of  the 
eyelids.  It  may  originate  in  the  sebaceous  glands  at  the  roots  of  the 
cilia,  in  the  follicles  of  the  cilise,  or  in  the  cellular  tissue.  A  scro- 
fulous constitution  predisposes  to  the  occurrence  of  them. 

Treatment.  — Those  who  are  liable  to  them  should  pay  attention  to 
the  condition  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Cold  applications  and 
nitrate  of  silver  may  arrest  it;  but  generally  hot  fomentations  give  most 
relief.     After  suppuration  has  occurred,  they  should  be  punctured. 

OPHTHALMIA    TAE8I. 

This  IS  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  occurring 
most  frequently  in  scrofulous  children.  The  edges  are  swollen  and 
red ;  the  eyelashes  loaded  with  Meibomian  secretion  ;  and  the  lids  are 
glued  together  in  the  morning.  There  is  itching,  smarting,  and  a 
sensation  of  stiffness.  When  the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  the  eye- 
lashes fall  out,  and  the  new  ones  are  misdirected,  and  irritate  the  con- 
junctiva. In  adults  it  may  be  the  result  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  or 
be  produced  by  cold  and  damp  air,  or  by  intemperance.  In  children 
it  may  be  the  result  of  eruptive  diseases. 

Treatment  —  Alteratives,  laxatives,  and  tonics.  The  state  of  the 
skin  requires  attention.  Fomentation  will  remove  the  incrustations. 
Loose  and  misdirected  eyelashes  are  to  be  removed.  An  ointment 
composed  of  gr.  z.  of  red  precip.  and  an  ounce  of  cerate  is  to  be  care- 
fully applied  at  night;  and  in  the  morning  the  lids  are  to  be  bathed 
with  tepid  water,  and  not  separated  forcibly.  In  inveterate  cases, 
sulphate  of  copper  and  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  applied  to  the  edges, 
in  case  the  conjunctiva  is  thickened;  and  blisters  may  be  placed 
behind  the  ears. 

BNTB0PI01T 

Is  a  permanent  inversion  of  the  eyelid,  and  often  results  from  tarsal 
ophthalmia,  from  a  relaxation  of  the  integuments  of  the  eyelid  and 
spasmodic  contraction  of  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle  when  lon^ 
continued,  or  by  contraction  of  the  conjunctiva;  constant  pain  and 
irritation  follow  from  the  cilise  rubbing  against  the  ball.  It  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  IrtcAtam,  in  which  the  cilisB  are  inverted,  and  irri- 
tate the  ball  whilst  the  lids  remain  in  their  natural  position. 

The  only  treatment  which  can  be  of  permanent  benefit,  is  the  exci- 
sion of  a  fold  of  skin,  from  near  the  edge  of  the  eyelid  ;  but  this  is 
only  applicable  in  certain  cases  where  the  cause  is  relaxation  of  the 
«ikin. 
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KCTROPION 


Is  an  eversioD  of  the  eyelid,  caused  often  by  a  tbickening  of  the 
conjunctiya  from  long  inflammation,  or  from  cicatrices  upon  the  skin 
of  the  eyelid,  resulting  &om  a  blow  or  bum.  This  is  to  be  cured  by 
bringing  the  conjunctiva  to  a  healthy  condition,  by  the  application  of 
nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate  of  copper.  Should  these  remedies  fail,  a 
portion  of  the  conjunctiva  is  to  be  excised,  or  a  portion  of  new  skin  to 
be  substituted  for  the  cicatrix. 

PTOSIS 

Is  a  falling  of  the  upper  eyelid,  from  a  palsy  of  the  third  nerve,  or 
from  an  injury  of  the  levat<y  palpebrse  superioris  muscle.  It  is  often 
connected  with  congestion  of  the  head,  and  may  be  a  precursor  of  apo- 
plexy, and  should  be  treated  by  bleeding,  purgatives,  mercury,  and 
blisters.  If  persistent,  it  may  be  obviated  by  removing  a  fold  of  the 
skin  from  the  upper  eyelid. 

DISEASfiS  OF  THE  LACHRTMAL   APPARATUS. 
XEROPHTHALMIA 

Is  a  dryness  of  the  eye,  ariRing  either  from  a  want  of  secretion  of  the 
conjunctiva,  or,  as  some  suppose,  from  a  deficiency  of  tears,  it  is  to 
be  remedied  by  frequently  bathing  the  eye  with  mucilage. 

BPIPHOBA 

Is  a  superabundance  of  tears,  so  that  they  run  over  the  cheeks :  it 
should  be  distinguished  from  ttiUicidium  lachrymarum^  which  is  an 
overflow  in  consequence  of  an  obstruction  of  the  channels  that  convey 
them  to  the  nose.  It  arises  frequently  from  scrofulous  inflammation ; 
or  from  the  action  of  chemical  or  mechanical  agents,  cold  winds,  acrid 
vapours,  &c.     The  treatment  will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  cause. 

OBSTRUCTION    OP    THB    LACBBTMAL    DUCT 

Is  known  by  the  overflow  of  the  tears,  the  dryness  of  the  nostril, 
distension  of  the  sac,  and  the  formation  of  a  small  tumour.  It  often 
leads  to  inflammation  and  abscess.  In  other  instances,  it  results  in 
thickening  of  the  tubes  and  duct,  which  may  be  much  benefited  by 
the  use  of  probes.  The  punota  and  eanaliculi  may  be  dilated  suffi- 
ciently to  admit  a  probe  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  ordinary  style. 

FISTULA    LAOHBTMALIS 

Is  an  aperture  at  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye,  the  result  of  a  burpting 
of  an  abscess  caused  by  obstruction.  The  inflammation  of  the  sac  is  to 
bo  treated  by  leeches  and  cold  applications.  If  suppuration  cannot  be 
obviated,  the  tumour  ia  to  be  opened  as  soon  as  it  has  become  soft 
«nd  fluctuating.     The  opening  (Fig.  276)  should  be  made  parallel 
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to  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  below  the  tendon  of  the  orbicularis. 
The  sac  should  then  be  fomented  and  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  after 
a  few  days,  should  any  doubt  exist  with  reference  to  the  perviousness 
of  the  tubes  and  saO;  an  exploration  is  to  be  made  by  probes. 


Fig.  276. 


Fig.  277. 


Fig.  278. 


^ 


Should  the  obstruction  be  firm,  the  opening  into  the  sac  will  remain 
fistulous,  and  then  a  style  must  be  introduced.  The  object  of  the 
style  is  to  dilate  the  strictured  portion  of  the  sac.  The  form  and  size 
are  shown  in  Figs.  277,  278.  They  are  usually  made  of  lead,  silver,  oi 
gold,  and  sometimes  of  catgut.  Some  have  thought  best  that  there 
should  be  a  groove  on  the  style,  or  that  it  should  be  hollow,  but  this 
is  unnecessary ;  for  although  the  style  may  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
calibre  of  the  duct  when  first  introduced,  the  tears  gradually  widen 
it  and  flow  readily  by  the  side  of  it. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 

AOUTB    OONJUHCTIVITIB. 

Symptonu. — Smarting,  heat,  stifiness,  with  a  feeling  as  if  dust  had 
got  into  the  eye.  Subsequently  the  secretion  of  mucus  increases ; 
which  becomes  puriform.  The  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  are  turgid 
and  numerous,  giving  it  a  bright-red  appearance.  There  is  slight  in- 
tolerance of  light  and  increased  flow  of  tears. 

Cawes.  —  Cold  or  damp,  baa  condition  of  stomachy  or  local  irrita- 
tioQ. 

Treaiment.  —  A  dose  of  calomel  followed  by  a  saline  cathartic; 
leeches,  cold  applications,  moderately  dark  room,  and  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  disease  may  become  chronic;  when  blisten* 
behind  the  ear^  and  astringent  applications  to  the  eye  will  be  useful. 
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PURULBNT    CONJUMCTIYITIS. 


This,  and  E</i/ptian  ophthalmia^  are  more  severe  forms  of  the  same 
afftiction,  and  are  infeoiive.  The  most  severe  form  of  inflammation 
of  the  conjunctiva  is  t/onorrhceal  ophthalmia;  in  this  variety  the  eye 
is  often  lose     The  treatment  must  be  early  and  active. 


SCROFULOUS    COHJUHCTIVITIS    (FIQ.   279). 


Si/mptomn,  • 


Fig.  279. 


-Extreme  intolerance  of  light,  the  eyelids  are  spas- 
modically contracted,  the  head  is 
turned  away  from  the  light,  there  is 
DO  general  vascularity  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, but  a  few  vessels  running  to- 
wards the  cornea,  terminate  in  phlyc- 
tenulse,  or  pustules  on  the  cornea. 
This  disease  is  most  obstinate  and 
liable  to  perpetual  recurrence,  often 
resulting  in  ulceration  of  the  cornea, 
or  opacity  from  effusion  of  lymph  be- 
tween its  layers. 

Treatment. — Local  applications  are 
of  no  avail  unless  the  general  health 
be  improved.  A  dose  of  calomel  and 
rhubarb  should  be  followed  by  tonics 
and  alkalies,  and  other  general  reme- 
dies for  scrofula,  snch  as  quinine  and  salt  baths.  The  nitrate  of  silver 
exercises  a  more  sedative  and  antiphlogistic  influence  than  any  other 
local  remedy.     The  brow  should  be  painted  with  ioduretted  collodion. 

GRANULAR    CONJUNCTIVITIS 

Is  a  thick,  rough,  fleshy  state  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  depend- 
ent upon  long-continued  inflammation ;  it  causes  great  pain  and  dis- 
turbance to  the  motion  of  the  eye,  and  if  it  continues  will  render  the 
cornea  opaque  by  its  friction.  These  granulations  are  dependent  upon 
a  hypertrophy  of  the  papillae  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva^  and  a  thick- 
ening of  their  epithelium. 

Treatm£nt.' — If  the  granulations  are  long,  they  may  be  removed  by 
the  knife  or  scissors;  ordinarily  they  can  be  cured  by  scarification, 
lunar  caustic,  and  sulphate  of  copner ;  at  the  same  time  the  general 
health  must  be  attended  to,  and  blisters  may  be  applied  behind  the 
ears. 

ULCER  or  THE  CORNEA  (FIQ.  280). 

This  most  frequently  occurs  as  a  result  of  conjunctivitis,  especially 
of  the  scrofulous  form,  but  may  arise  from  mechanical  injury ;  it  often 
penetrates  the  cornea  and  leaves  an  opaque  cicatrix.  When  the  ulcer 
is  healUit/y  its  surface  is  somewhat  opaque,  owing  to  the  effosion  of 
lymph ;  when  ivHamed,  vessels  will  be  found  approaching  it ;  when 
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indolenfy  it  is  clear  and  tranRparent,  appearing  as  if  a  small  piece  Lad 
been  cut  out  of  the  oomea.     The  nitrate 
of  silver  is  the  best  application  to  the  Fig.  280. 

inflamed  and  indolent  ulcer  of  the  oor- 
If  the  acetate  of  lead  be  usod,  a 


nca. 

white  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is 
liable  to  beoome  fixed  in  the  cicatrix  as 
a  dead-white  spot. 

BCLSROTITIS. 

This  disease  is  often  called  rheumatic 
ophthalmia.  It  is  known  by  redness  of  the  sclerotica,  slight  intolo- 
ranoe  of  light,  severe  aching  pain  of  the  eye  and  the  bone  surround- 
ing it,  which  is  aggravated  at  night.  It  is  distinguished  from  con- 
junctivitis by  the  character  of  the  pain,  and  redness.  In  sclerotitis 
the  vessels  are  deep-seated,  of  a  pale  pink  colour,  and  run  in  straight 
lines  firom  the  circumference  of  the  eye  towards  the  oomea ;  whereas 
in  eonjunctimtis,  the  vessels  are  tortuous,  freely  anastomose,  super- 
ficial, and  are  of  a  bright-red  colour. 

jTreatment.  —  Bleeding,  purging,  together  with  the  administration 
of  colchhim,  warm  baths,  and  anodyne  fomentations;  blisters  behind 
the  ears^  and  Dover's  powder,  are  also  of  great  avail. 

IRITIS  (MO.  281). 

This  often  is  caused  by  injury  or  cold,  but  oftener  by  scrofulous, 
syphilitic,  or  gouty  taint. 

SymptofM, —  The  iris  changes  in  colour;  appears  rough  or  villous; 
the  pupil  is  contracted,  and  often  filled 
with  lymph :  a  pink  zone  surounds  the  Fig.  281. 

cornea,  formed  by  small  vessels  from  . 
the  sclerotica ;  there  is  intolerance  of 
light,  dimness  of  vision,  a  burning 
pain  in  the  eye^  and  an  aching  pain 
over  the  brow. 

TrecUment.  —  The  inflammation 
should, be  subdued  by  active  anti- 
phlogistic means,  such  as  bleeding, 
purging,  and  leeching.     The  absorp-  ^ 

tion  of  lymph  is  to  be  promoted,  and  its  fresh  effusion  arrested  by  the 
administration  of  small  doses  of  calomel  and  opium  every  four  hours, 
until  the  sums  become  affected.  The  pupil  should  be  kept  well 
dilated  by  belladonna  or  stramonium,  and  the  pain  must  be  relieved 
by  anodyne  fomentations  and  nightly  doses  of  opium. 

Artificial  PupU. — It  is  often  necessary  to  form  a  new  aperture 
in  the  iris,  owing  to  the  papil  having  been  obliterated  by  inflam 
mation. 

40 
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CATARACT 

Is  an  opacity  of  the  lens  or  its  capralee.  It  may  be  cansed  by  in- 
flammation or  injury,  but  is  more  frequently  the  result  of  impaired 
nutrition.  There  are  different  varieties  of  cataract^  designated  by  the 
terms  hard,  sofl,  radiated,  capsular,  &c. 

Symptoms.  —  The  vision  becomes  gradually  impaired,  and  objects 
appear  as  if  surrounded  by  a  mist  or  cloud.  The  sight  is  better  in 
the  evening,  or  after  the  application  of  belladonna,  because  the  pupil 
being  dilated,  more  light  passes  through  that  part  of  the  lens  which 
may  yet  be  transparent  The  pupil  is  active,  and  behind  it  is  an 
opaque  body  of  a  grayish-white  or  amber  colour.  The  catoptric  test 
is  the  most  certain  mode  of  distinguishing  it  from  amaurosis  and  glau- 
coma.  When  a  lighted  candle  is  held  before  the  healthy  or  amau- 
rotic eye,  three  images  of  it  may  be  seen :  an  erect  image,  that  moves 
upwards  when  the  candle  is  moved  upwards,  which  is  produced  by  re- 
flection from  the  surfaee  of  the  cornea ;  another  m-ect  image,  produced 
by  reflection  from  the  anterior  sur&ce  of  the  lens,  which  also  moves 
upwards  when  the  candle  moves  upwards;  and  a  very  small  inverted 
image,  that  is  reflected  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  crystalline, 
that  moves  downwards  when  the  candle  is  moved  upwards.  In  cata- 
ract, this  inverted  image  is  from  the  first  rendered  indistinct,  and  soon 
abolished ;  and  the  deep  erect  one  is  soon  abolished  also. 

TreatmeiU,  —  There  is  no  cure  but  by  an  operation,  which  should 
be  deferred  until  the  patient  is  in  good  health  and  condition.  If  the 
iris  moves  freely,  and  there  b  no  tendency  to  vascular  disturbance  in 
the  eye  or  head,  the  chances  are  favourable.  —  There  are  three  modes 
of  operating,  before  performing  either  of  which  the  pupil  should  be 
dilated  by  belladonna  or  stramonium. 

Extraction, — An  incinon  is  made  througb  one  half  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  cornea,  the  capsule  of  the  lens  lacerated^  and  the  cata- 
ract extracted  entire. 

CoucJitng  or  Depression. — The  object  of  thb  operation  is  to  remove 
the  cataract  from  the  axis  of  the  vision,  and  is  performed  by  a  couch- 
ing needle  passed  through  the  outer  side  of  the  sclerotica,  about  two 
lines  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea. 

Producing  Absorption,  —  The  needle  is  introduced  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  depression,  the  lens  broken  up  and  subjected  to  the  ab- 
so^nt  influence  of  the  aqueous  humour. 

AKAuaosis 

Is  an  imperfection  of  vision,  arising  from  some  change  in  the  retina, 
optic  nerve,  brain,  or  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

Symptoms.  —  The  sight  is  impaired  by  degrees ;  at  times  vision  is 
more  impaired  than  at  others ;  objects  appear  double,  crooked,  or  dis^ 
coloured ;  blai^k  spots  or  flashes  of  light,  a  vacant  stare,  dilated  pupil, 
and  but  little  motion  of  the  eyelids,  indicate  amaurosis.  There  is 
often  a  want  of  the  nacura^  colour  o^  the  pupil,  which  may  cause  it  to 
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be  mistaken  for  cataract,  from  which  it  is  most  certain  to  be  distin* 
gaiahed  by  the  oatoptrio  teat,  as  well  as  by  rational 
signs.     The  usual  causes  are  circumstances  which  Fig.  282. 

over-stimulate  the  retina,  such  as  glaring  lights, 
heats,  intemperance,  tight  neck-cloths;  also  in- 
flammation, eonousBion,  extravasations,  tnmoUrs,  &o. 
Treatment.  —  Should  it  be  inflammatory,  pro- 
duced by  wounds,  lightning,  or  exposure  to  in- 
tense light;  or  if  there  are  plethora,  headache, 
giddiness,  turgid  oountenanee,  and  frequent  flashes 
of  light  when  stooping;  or  if  the  complaint  has 
followed  a  suppression  of  any  accustomed  evacua- 
tion, or  the  drying  up  of  an  habitual  uloer  or  erup- 
tion, then  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  must  be 
adopted, — ^bleeding,  cupping,  counter-irritants,  and 
purgatives.  Should  it  be  atonic,  the  result  of  a 
protracted  illness,  great  loss  of  blood,  ovelr-laota- 
tion,  leucorrhcea,  or  other  debilitating  oireumstan- 
oes,  it  is  attended  with  pallid  lips,  dilated  pupils, 
trembling  pulse,  and  despondency  of  mind.  The 
patient  usually  sees  bes^  after  eating,  and  in  a 
strong  light.  The  discharge  or  other  source  of 
exhaustion  should  be  corrected,  and  the  system 
strengthened  by  fresh  ur,  tonics,  quinine,  steel, 
good  living,  &o.  The  secretions  should  be  well 
regulated,  and  the  cutaneous  and  general  circula- 
tion be  promoted  by  exercise  and  bathing. 

Should  it  be  sympathetic,  supervening  on  jaun- 
dice, some  disorder  of  the  stomach,  or  worms,  the 
feneral  health  must  be  regulated  before  a  cure  can 
e  expected.  It  may  arise  from  tumours  near  the 
eye  and  carious  teeth,  which  should  be  removed. 
If  it  follow  an  injury  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves, 
the  wound  should  be  dilated ;  or  if  it  be  healed, 
the  cicatrice  must  be  cut  out.  Should  it  follow 
the  use  of  tobacco  or  opium,  it  may  be  relieved 
by  a  cold  shower-bath,  counter-irritation,  and  elec- 
tricity. Should  it  be  organic,  the  treatment  should 
be  palliative. 

6TBABISMUS. 

Strahtmiwt  or  Squinting  is  the  want  of  harmo- 
nious action  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball.  It 
may  be  caused  by  the  overaction  or  the  paralysis 
of  a  muscle.  The  ordinary  varietUs  are  the  con- 
vergent, looking  inwards,  and  the  divergent,  look-  III 
Vng  outwards:  the  former  is  the  more  frequent. 
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It  may  be  congenital,  but  nsually  occurs  in  cbildbood.  Sometimes  it 
18  the  rentU  of  imitation ;  or  it  may  be  induced  by  marks  or  patches 
on  the  nose ;  but  oftener  it  is  occasioned  by  gastric  or  intestinal  ir- 
ritation. Cerebral  disturbance  is  another  cause,  especially  when  the 
squint  does  not  come  until  adult  age. 

Treatment. — ^In  childhood,  where  squinting  depends  on  sympathetio 
disturbance;  it  is  often  removed  by  purgatives,  alteratives;  or  anthel- 
mintics. 

Some  cases  of  squinting  may  be  cured  by  division  of  a  muscle,  bat 
not  all ;  in  fiiot,  a  deformify  sometimes  results  from  the  operation. 

In  aJmost  all  cases  of  squinting,  there  is  defective  vision  in  the 
affected  eye :  this  defect  is  usually  relieved  when  the  operation  is  pro- 
perly performed.  The  patient  should  be  steadied,  as  for  other  oph- 
thalmic operations.  The  eyelids  are  to  be  separated  by  an  assistant 
or  speculum,  and  the  eye  not  to  be  operated  on  is  carefully  to  be 
bandaged. 

The  conjunctiva  is  to  be  seised  by  a  small  toothed  forceps,  about 
midwav  between  the  cornea  and  the  caruncle,  so  as  to  form  a  horizon- 
tal fold,  which  is  to  be  snipped  by  the  scissors  close  to  the  forceps,  and 
between  them-  and  the  cornea ;  or,  this  fold  of  conjunctiva  may  be 
divided  by  an  iris  knife.  After  the  division,  the  conjunctiva  is  to  be 
separated  from  the  sclerotica  for  a  slight  distance.  The  third  step 
consists  in  the  introduction  of  a  blunt  hook  (Fig.  282),  curved  so  as  to 
accommodate  itself  exactly  to  the  curvature  of  the  eyeball.  The  hook 
is  to  be  passed  under  the  tendon,  from  above  downwards ;  and  the 
muscle  now  being  secure,  it  is  to  be  divided  by  a  pair  of  scissors.  If 
the  pupil  is  now  in  the  centre  of  the  orbit,  and  if  the  patient  cannot 
turn  the  eye  horizontally  inwards,  the  operation  may  be  considered  as 
complete.  Should  a  portion  of  the  muscle,  or  some  tendinous  fibres 
remain  undivided,  they  are  to  be  sought  for  by  the  blunt  hook,  and 
divided.  If  the  fascia  is  too  extensively  divided,  the  eye  will  become 
too  prominent,  or  an  external  squint  will  result 

Aflter  the  operation  cold  water  is  all  that  need  be  applied.  The 
operated  eye  should  be  exclusively  used  for  a  few  days.  A  itingons 
granulation  often  rises  from  the  wound,  which  may  be  removed  by  the 
knife,  scissors,  or  lunar  caustic. 
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GLOSSARY 

ov 
TERMS  EMPLOYED  IK  DISEASES  OF  THE  ETB. 


Aehromaiop9%a  (a,  pt\r.  xp^l»»r  colour,  S^,  the  eye),  want  of  power  to  disdogQiBh 
^•loiin. 

Aegilope  {elyt^^^''  ^™  '^^*  "'/^>  ^  ^^'i  ^^>  ^^  ^^)>  <^  namo  given  by  the  older 
wtrgeom  to  a  ainaoae  nicer  at  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye,  from  ija  resemblance  to 
the  larmier,  or  infra-orbital  glandular  sac  of  goate  and  other  ruminating  animals. 

Albugo  (albns>  tehite),.  an  opacity  of  the  cornea. 

Amaurona  (ifia^fmnf,  oheeuration,  from  iftavfSt*,  to  render  oheeure),  impairment 
or  loss  of  Tision  from  paralysis  of  the  optic  nervous  apparatus. 

Amblyopia  (i/i^df,  dull,  S^'t  <^  ^^)f  impaired  yision  fit)m  defective  sensibility 
of  the  retina. 

AmpkibUetroidiHe  (An^ifiXnerpeuSi^i,  the  retinOf  from  h/i^p^tferpev,  a  net,  and  ilieip 
form),  retinitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  retina. 

AneJiilope  (ixxiXwi/^y  from  iyxh  *»«<i''>  uid  &\l>,  the  eye),  name  given  by  the  older 
surgeons  to  the  aboess  at  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye,  ending  in  the  sinuous  ulcer 
which  they  called  Aegilops. 

Anchyloblepharon  (iyK^^os,  eroohed,  ffXi^pev,  eyelid),  cohesion  of  the  eyelids  to 
each  other  at  their  borders. 

Atthenopy  {e,  priv.,  9$ivt$  ttrength,  and  &%}/,  the  eye),  weaksightedness. 

Atreeia  {m,  prir.,  nrpdt*,  to  per/orate),  closure  or  imperforation ;  applied  to  the 
pupil,  Ac 

BUpharitie  (ffXl^apw,  eyelid),  inflammation  of  the  eyelids. 

BlepharobUnnorrhoea  (^A/^af>ov,  eyelid,  pXhva,  muoue,  fin,  to  /lout),  first  stage  of 
puro-mucous  inflammation  of  the  coigunctiva. 

Blepharophthalmia  {0\i^pev,  eyelid,  i<p9a\ftdt,  eye),  called  also  Blepharophthal 
mo-blennorrhooa,  puro-mncons  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  in  its  fully-formed 


Blepkaroflegia  (fiXi^pop,  eyelid,  wXiryht  •troke  or  blow),  paralysis  of  the  eyelid. 

Bl^l>haroptoeie  (/9X/^apov,  eyelid,  wT&nt,  a  falling  down),  called  also  simply  Plosik. 
a  falling  down  of  the  upper  eyelid. 

BUpharoepaemue  (fiXi^apev,  eyelid,  nmvfiif,  epaem),  spasm  of  the  eyelids. 

Buptkalmoe  {^Sf  ox,  i^OaXfies,  eye)  Oeulue  Bovinua,  dropsical  enlargement  of 
the  eye. 

(473) 
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Cfinthna  (KarSoi,  the  rim  of  a  teheel),  angle  of  the  eye. 

Crtfaraet  {Korapdirrnst  from  Kara^jtdeow,  to  throw  down  with  violence,  to  brtak  or 
di»tnrh)f  opacity  of  the  lens  or  its  capsule. 

Ceratitie  (Wpaf,  Aora,  eomea),  inflammation  of  the  oome^ 

Ceratoeele  {itfpat,  horn,  oomea,  infM>  tumour),  hernia  of  the  cornea. 

Ceratome  {Kipaf,  eomea,  rofti^,  eeetion),  a  knife  for  making  an  inciaion  of  the  cornea. 

CkalaMton  {^dXa^a,  grando,  or  hailetone),  a  small  tnmonr  of  the  eyelid. 

Ckemon*  (;^4ftMvif»  from  x^f^^*  ^  9^P^^t  from  X"*^»  ^  gape ;  or  x^i'^^^^f*  from 
;(v/td(,  humour,  orjluid),  elevation  of  the  coi^anctiTa  like  a  wall  roand  the  cornea, 
from  exudation  into  the  snhjaeent  cellnlar  tissue. 

Choroiditie  (choroid,  from  x^^f  chorion,  one  of  the  memhranee  of  the  fattue, 
tUotf  likeneee),  inflammation  of  the  choroid. 

Chromatopeg,  or  Chromopey  (xp&na,  eolow,  9^is,  vieion),  ehromatio  or  ooloved 
vision. 

Chroopty,  or  Ohrupey  {x^  colour,  8iptt,  vieion),  chromatic  vision. 

Cilia  (eelo,  to  cover  or  conceal,  becauee  they  cover  and  protect  the  eye,  or  from 
cieoy  to  move),  eyelashes. 

Cirwophthalmia  (cifwif,  varix,  i^BaXftbt,  the  eye),  a  varicose  state  of  the  hlood- 
vensels  of  the  eye. 

Clavue  {the  hetid  of  a  nail),  a  certain  degree  of  prolapse  of  the  iris,  through  an 
opening  in  the  cornea;  the  prolapsed  portion  of  the  iris  being  pressed  flat  like  the 
head  of  a  naiL 

CoUyrium  (KoXMptov,  from  KoXX€pa,  a  cake  ;  bread  eopped  according  to  Sealiger, 
thie  being  a  common  application  to  the  eyee),  a  medicine  for  the  eyes. 

CMoboma  (icoUPona,  mutilation),  applied  to  fissures  of  the  eyelids  and  of  the  iris, 
congenital  or  traumatic 

.Corectomia  {gdfii, pupil,  he,  out,  rffivt,  to  cut),  operation  for  artificial  pupil  by 
ezciision. 

Coredialyeie  (cdpv,  pupil,  iiaX^^,  to  looeen),  operation  for  artificial  pupil  by  sepa- 
ration. 

Coremorphoeie  (KSpn,  pupH,  ftifi^»nt,  formation),  operation  for  artificial  pupil  in 
generaL 

Ooreoncion  (c^fHr,  pupil,  tyxos,  hook),  hook  invented  for  the  operation  for  artificial 
pupil  by  separation. 

Corcplaetiee  {KSpr/,  pupil,  irXaaTtKii,  the  art  of  making  imagee),  operation  for  arti- 
ficial pupil  in  general. 

Oomea  (eoma,  horn),  the  cornea  is  so  called  from  its  homy  appearanoe. 

Corotomia  (rtfp9,  pupil,  rifur*,  to  cttt),  operation  for  artificial  pupil  by  incision. 

Curette  (French  for  a  email  epoon),  DavieVa  spoon,  an  instrument  used  to  assist 
the  exit  of  the  lens  in  the  operation  of  extraction. 

Daeryoadenitie  (iuKpiu,  to  weep,  iiffv,  gland),  inflammation  of  the  lachrymal 
gland. 

Dacryocyetitie  (SaKpim,  to  weep,  iHierii,  mc),  inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  sac 

Daeryo-eyeto-blennorrhoea  (SaKp^u,  to  weep,  KHgrif,  tae,  0X(yva,  mneue,  plvt,  tojlow)^ 
blennorrhcba  of  the  lachrymal  sac. 

Daerynhamorrhyin*  {^aitp^ta,  to  weep,  af/ia,  blood,  ^tfta,  to  flow),  sanguineous  laeh- 
tymatioD. 
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DaenfolUef  {iagpiia,  to  weep,  \i$ot,  a  Hotw),  calealonB  ooneretioii«  deposited  in  the 
Iftehrymal  passages. 

Daeryoma  {Uk^^,  to  toeap),  ttillioidnm  UMhiymanmu 

Diplopy  {ImXio^  double,   d^,  vision),  double  Tisioii. 

Bittiehian*  (Slst  twice,  erixot,  a  row),  a  fonn  of  triehiaaia  in  whieh  the  mal-di- 
rected  eyelashes  form  a  second  row,  distinct  from  the  others. 

Eetropium  {^Irrpowtev,  from  U,  out,  r^#rwy  to  turn),  eversion  of  the  eyelids. 

Eneanthia  {iv,  im,  itevOdt,  the  earner  of  the  <ye),  enlaigement  of  the  laohiymal 
eamncle.  '' 

Entropium  (kv,  in,  rphtie,  to  turn),  inrersion  of  the  eyelids. 

Epfeantkue  {nl,  upon,  KavOit,  angle  of  the  ejf),  a  congenital  peonliarity  of  a  fold 
of  skin  extending  oyer  the  inner  eanthos. 

Epipkom  (ctff,  upon,  ^ipm,  to  carry),  watery  eye  fii>m  ezoess  of  laehrymal  secre- 
tion. 

Exophthalmoi  and  Bxophtkalmia  (If,  out,  i^eaX/iis,  eye),  protrusion  of  the  eyeball. 
Exophthalmos  is  used  when  the  eyeball  is  otherwise  uninjured;  exopbthalmia, 
when,  in  addition  to  the  protrusion,  there  is  disorganiiation  of  the  eyeball. 

Oerontoxon  (//pwy,  old,  ri^ev,  a  how),  arcus  senilis. 

Olaueoma  (yXav«i(,  tea-green),  a  greenish  opaque  appearance  behind  the  pupil. 

Orando  (kailetone),  a  small  tumour  of  the  eyelid. 

Outta  opaca,  name  given  by  the  Arabians  to  eataraot»  as  they  supposed  it  an 
opaque  drop  in  front  of  the  lens. 

Outta  eerena  (drop  scene),  name  given  by  the  Arabians  to  amanrosis^  supposing 
St  to  depend  on  a  dear  drop  fallen  from  the  brain  into  the  eye. 

Bemophttalmoe,  Hamophthalmia  (aT/ia,  hlood,  i^BaXfAs,  the  eye),  sanguineous 
effusion  into  the  eye. 

Bemeralopia  {luttfa,  day,  it^tt,  vieion),  night-blindness.  It  has  been  also  em- 
ployed  to  mean  day-blindness  (Jh/n^a,  day,  a  priv.,  or  iAadf,  blind,  Sylnf,  vieiou). 

Hemiopy  (ii^tevs,  half,  S^ins,  vieion),  a  defective  state  of  vision^  in  which  one  half 
of  objects  only  is  seen. 

Hordeolum  (hordeum,  barley),  stye.  , 

Hyalitit  or  Syaloiditie  {^aXof,  gla»t),  inflammation  of  the  hyaloid  membrane. 

Bydrophlkalmia,  or  Hydrophthahnoe  {hiup,  water,  i^aXithi,  the  eye),  dropKy  of 
the  eye, 

Byperkeratoei*  {inf,  above,  etpdt,  eomea),  conical  cornea. 

Hypomma  {vs*,  under,  atfta,  blood),  blood  in  the  anterior  chamber. 

Hypoehyma  {Mx^fie,  or  itrbxveif,  from  M,  under,  x^fta,  effueion),  cataract. 

Hypogala  (fcrtf,  under,  yd^io,  milk),  effusion  of  a  milky  like  matter  in  the  anteric 
chamber. 

Hypopyon  {M,  under,  irier,  pue),  pus  in  the  anterior  chamber. 

IrianhUttm  (l^cr,  trie,  iyKierptv,  ajieh-hook),  an  instrument  invented  for  perforn 
ing  the  operation  of  artificial  pupil  by  separation. 

Iridauxeeit  {Iptt,  irie,  ai^rietf,  growth),  thickening  or  growth  of  the  iris  from  ei 
iidation  into  its  snbstanoe. 

Iridoneoeie  {fytt,  irie,  and  MyK^t,  tumour),  a  name  formerly  proposed  by  Von  As 
mon  for  the  same  morbid  state  of  the  iris,  as  that  to  which  he  has  since  given  thi 
name  Iridnuxeeie ;  but  now  applied  to  an  aboess  of  the  iris. 
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IritUetimia  (tptt,  iru,  U,  ovt,  Tift¥«^,  to  mU),  operatioB  Tor  artifioial  pupil  bj  ez- 
eiflloD. 

IrideetomedialffM  {Jpn,  iri;  U,  out,  Tfyv,  to  out,  St^wtt,  teparaiion),  operation 
for  artafieial  pnpQ  by  a  oombination  of  ezoision  and  Mparation.    . 

IridmcUUiw  (fpif»  irU,  h,  tn,  and  (r>c/«,  to  dot),  tho  atrangnlaUon  of  a  prolapsed 
portion  of  the  irii  between  the  lips  of  an  ineision  in  the  eomea  in  eertain  opera- 
tions  for  artilleial  papil. 

Jridodialy9i§  (Yptt,  iria,  ttiiXvmt,  9eparation),  the  operation  for  artificial  pnpil  by 
separation. 

Irxdo9eh\9ma  {Xpn,  t'rtV,  *«x(«^p««  fittnrt),  a  flssnre  of  the  iris.    See  (kiohoma  iridit, 

Iridotomia  (fpip,  f'm,  rv/ij^*  aeetion),  the  operation  for  artilloial  pupil  by  ineision. 

JrxdoperiphakitU  {Xpit,  irti,  vcfl,  over,  ^avot,  «  l^n»  or  lontil),  inflammation  of  the 
orea  and  anterior  wall  of  capsnle  of  the  lens.  ^ 

Keratitis  {xipaf,  horn,  eorHea)t  inflammation  of  the  eomea. 

Keratonyxit  {xipat,  oornea,  W{7f,  a  pfttnehtrt),  corneal  punctoration  in  needle  ope- 
rations for  eataraot 

Koreetomion     See  OoreetmMa, 

Kortdialytit,     See  Oortdialymn, 

Koromorpkotiw.    See  Coromorphon§ 

Koreplattice.     See  Coreplattiee* 

Korotomia.    See  Oorotomia» 

Lagophihalmot  (Aaydf,  a  Jkare,  i^OaXftbi,  the  eye),  oenlns  leporinvs,  or  hare's  eye* 
Retraction  or  shortening  of  either  eyelid. 

Leuooma  (XcvxdM,  to  whiten,  or  Xnpici5(,  whiu),  opacity  of  the  cornea  from  a  eka- 
triee. 

Lippitudo  (lippvs,  hlear-eyedi,  blear  eye. 

Lueeitae  (luscns,  blind  of  one  eye),  fixed  misdirection  of  the  eye. 

Madarosie  (/taidpmvtf,  from  /ia3dc»  bald),  a  falling  out  of  the  eyelashes. 

Marmaryge  {ftappApvyht  epiendour),  an  appearance  of  sparks  or  eorascations  beibra 
the  eyes. 

Metamorpkopey  (juraiiop^t*,  to  transform,  tr^ts,  vision),  distorted  appearance  of 
objects. 

Microphthalmos  (piKpet,  small,  d^BaX/iis,  the  eye),  smallness  pf  the  ^e  from  im. 
perfect  development 

Mieropy  (fuxp^s,  smaU,  9^ts,  vision),  a  state  of  Tision  in  which  objects  appear 
•mailer  than  nataral. 

Milium  (a  millet  seed),  a  small  white  tnmonr  of  the  eyelids  or  their  neighbour- 
hood. 

Monohlepsis  (ftivet,  single,  ^ixj^ts,  view),  state  in  which  vision  is  distinei  only 
when  one  eye  is  used. 

Mucocele  {pv^a,  mucus,  k^XJ^,  a  Honour),  dropsy  of  the  lachrymal  sac 

Musea  volitantes  (mosca,  a  Jly,  Yolito,  to  Jly  about),  the  appearance  of  grayish 
motes  before  the  eyes. 

Mydriasis  {ipvip^,  oUcure,  or  pvldu,  to  abound  in  moisture,  beoaase  it  was  sop. 
posed  to  be  owing  to  redundant  moistnre),  preternatural  dilatation  of  the  papil. 

Myocephahn  (pvla,  a  fly,  Kt^akii,  the  head),  a  small  protrusion  of  the  iris,  like  • 
fly's  head,  through  an  ulcerated  opening  in  the  cornea. 

Myodenopsia  (/ivia,  a  fly,  St^tt,  virion),  mnscsp  volitantes. 
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M$opy  (/i^«#,  to  thut,  (5  i,  lA«  ejfe)f  nearaightednMS. 

MyotU  (n6w,  to  that),  preternatnral  coDtracUon  of  the  pnpil. 

Myotomy  (^3f,  a  miucle,  ri/wv,  to  out),  seetioii  of  mnBoles.    OeuUv  myotomy,  m<>> 
Hon  of  mnseles  in  ttrabumiu. 

Nyctalopia  {wb(,  night,  Sipis,  vition),  day-blindnesB.    Employed  also  for  nighi- 
blindness  (v^^,  m  priv.,  or  aXaot,  blind,  ihpis,  viaum). 

NyutagmvM  (vvvrayfiif,  •<Ml»)y  ofoillation  of  the  eyehalL 

OcuUu  Bovinua  (bos»  bovis,  on  ox),  oz-eye ;  eee  Buphthalmot, 

Oculut  Leporintu  (lepofl,  leporis,  a  hare),  hare*!  eye;  see  Lagophthalmo: 

Onyx  {9n^,  o  nail),  deposition  of  matter  in  the  substanee  of  the  cornea. 

OphthtUmia  (i^BdX^  th4  «y«)i  a  general  name  for  inflammation  of  the  eye. 

Ophthalmia  Jitonaiorum  (viot,  young),  pnralent  ophthalmia  of  new-born  infants. 

Ophthalmitia,  inflammation  of  the  whole  eyeball. 

Ophthalmodynia,  (^0^>/iif,  eye,  diintf  pain),  pain  in  the  eye. 

Ophthalmology  {i^BaXftds,  eye,  X^es,  a  dieoouree),  the  soienoe  of  ophthalmic  medi- 
eine  and  snrgery. 

Ophthalmoplegia  (t^Oakfi^,  eye,  uhvyk,  a  blow  or  etrohe),  paralysis  of  the  mnscles 
of  the  eyebalL 

Ophthahnoptoeie  (i<^BaXftUt  ^e,  wn^ts,  a  falling  down,  from  Wttm,  to  fall),  the 
protrasioB  of  the  eyeball,  vesvlting  from  paralysis  of  its  mnseles. 

Oxyopia  {i^bf,  eharp,  St^,  the  eye,)  preternatural  aouteness  of  rieion. 

PaeheabUphara,  Pachytee  (wax^riif,  thiekneee,  from  vax^f,  thick,  fiXii^apov,  eyelid), 
enlargement  and  thickening  of  the  eyelid. 

Palpebrm  (a  palpitando, /roM  ih^ir  freqntnt  motion),  the  eyelids. 

Pannue  (pannns,  cloth),  a  thickened  and  yascnlar  state  of  the  conjunotira  oorneie. 

Periorbita  (wtpi,  over),  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit 

Phlyotenula  {^Xfixraiva,  a  veeide,  from  ^Xtf^w,  to  gueh  forth),  Tesiole  filled  with  a 
watery  fluid. 

Photophobia  (<pat,  light,  fofitw,  to  dread,  intoleranoe  of  light.* 

Photopeia  {^,  light,  ^tt,  vieion),  snbjeotiTe  appearance  of  light  before  the  eyes. 

Phtheiricme  {^Betftaeti,  morbue  pedieularie,  from  fOdp,  a  louee),  pedicnii  among 
the  eyelashes  and  hairs  of  the  eyebrows. 

Pingneenla  (pingnis, /aO»  a  small  tumour  on  the  white  of  the  eye  near  the  edge 
of  the  oornea»  apparently  but  not  really  adipose. 

Pladarotee  {vXniapds,  Jlaeeid),  thickening  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva. 

Preebyopy  (wpi90vf,  old,  &ip,  the  eye),  forsightedness. 

Proptoeie  wpi,  before,  nr&on,  a  falling  down,  from  ircrrw,  to  fall);  see  Ophthal* 
9Mtptoei$» 

PeorophthaUnia  {}piopa,  ecalnee,  i^BaX/Ast  the  eye),  ophthalmia  tarsL 

Pterygium  {^rtpdv,  a  wing,  nrt^yiov,  a  email  wing),  thickened  and  vascular  state 
of  a  portion  of  the  conjunctlTa,  of  a  triangular  shape,  the  apex  encroaching  more 
or  less  on  the  cornea. 

Ptiloeie  {rHXttett,  bald),  falling  out  of  the  cilia;  see  Madaroeie. 

Ptouie  (nrOais,  a  falling  down,  from  ntmu,  to  fall),  falling  down  of  the  upper 
eyelid. 

Pupil  (pupilla),  the  aperture  in  the  iris. 

RetinUie  (rete,  a  net),  inflammation  of  the  retina. 

Rhexie,  or  Rhegma  Oculi  (^(i{,  and  l^hyua,  a  rupture),  rupture  of  the  eyebalL 
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BhytidotiM  (^rlivotti  a  wrinkling,  from  ^vni4t0,  to  wri^nkU),  ooUapted  or  oon- 
traoted  state  of  the  oornea. 

SeUratiti§  {nX^fl^,  hard),  inflammatioii  of  the  flclerotiea. 

Sootomata  (vxirmitm,  dianneM,  from  raorto,  to  darken),  dark  spots  seen  before  tlw 
eyes;  see  Mtmem  FolttanfM. 

Staphyloma  {rra^vMi,  a  grape),  a  projeetioii  of  some  pari  of  the  eyeball,  geae- 
rally  of  the  oornea  and  the  iris,  or  selsrotica  and  choroid. 

Staphyloma  Baomnotum  (raeemvs,  a  hnrnek  of  grapm),  staphyloma  is  so  called 
when  there  is  an  ^>pearanoe  of  soTeral  projeetions. 

Stonoehoria  (vrwax'i'fl'h  narromnett  of  apace,  firom  vrcpftc,  narrow,  x*^r  ^pB^X 
a  oontraetlon,  applied  to  the  dariratiTe  lachrymal  passages. 

StiUieidium  (stillo,  to  drop,  oado,  to/oM),  dropping  of  tears  from  the  eye,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  obstmotion  of  the  deriTatiTe  lachrymal  passages. 

Strabiemne  {erpe^m,  to  eqmnt,  from  erpmfidt,  twieted),  squinting. 

Sjfmhlepkaron  (odr,  together,  fiXifmpev^  ^eKd^  adliesion  of  the  eyelids  to  the 
eyeball. 

Syneheeie  (e&yx^ts,  mixture,  from  eb»,  togeAer,  and  x^  ^  po*^)f  dissolution 
of  the  Titreous  body. 

Sjfneehia  (««vl;^cc«,  eonHnuitg,  from  eevlx!»»,  to  keep  together),  adhesion  of  the  iris 
to  the  cornea  or  capsule  of  the  lens ;  in  the  former  ease  it  ia  distinguished  as  an- 
terior synechia,  in  the  Utter  as  posterior  syneehia. 

Sgniaeeie  (avvi{*«if,  a/alUng  together,  from  ewi^m,  to  eet  together),  olosure  of  the 
pupiL 

Tareoraphia  (rm^t,  tareue,  ^i^  a  emtmre),  sntnreof  the  tarsal  margins  in  eetro- 
pinm  of  the  external  angle. 

Taraxie  {rdfa^is,  dieturbance,  from  repdeeu,  to  dieturh),  slight  external  oph- 
thalmia. 

Trachoma  {rpexofiey  roughneee,  r^ax^t  to  make  rovgh),  granular  eo^Junctira. 

Triehiaeie  {Bp^a  hair),  iuTorsion  of  the  eyelashes. 

Triehoeie  (dpl^,  a  hair),  Trichoeie  BnUii,  a  small  tumour  on  the  front  of  the  eye- 
ball, with  hair  growing  from  it 

Tyloeie  (r6Xoi,  ealloeity),  thickening  and  induration  of  the  borders  of  the  eyelids. 

Xeroma,  Xerophthalmia,  Xeroeie  {(it^,  drg),  dryness  of  the  eye,  of  which  there 
are  two  kinds,  vis.,  coDJunotival  and  laohrymaL 
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OF  THE  BONBS  OF  THE  PELVIS. 

The  pelvis  is  an  irregular  bony  cavity,  sitnated  at  the  base  of  the 
spinal  oolnmn,  and  above  the  inferior  extremities,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  muscles  and  articulations,  and  for  which,  as  well  as  for 
the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  it  constitutes  '^  a  point  d'appui."    * 

When  divested  of  its  sofl  structures,  this  organ  somewhat  resembles 
a  basin,  and  hence  its  name ;  for  the  Greeks  called  it  ftcXvl,  a  wooden 
utensil  of  bowl-form ;  the  Latins  from  them  derived  the  word  pelvis, 
which  is  the  term  generally  adopted  by  English  and  American  writers. 
The  French  call  it  le  hnwiny  the  Italians  d  hacinOf  —  all  which  words 
have  the  same  signification. 

In  the  adult,  the  pelvis  consists  of  four  parts,  viz.-:  two  ossa  inno- 
minaiaj  the  os  sacrum,  and  the  os  coccygts,  but  in  early  life  they  are 
more  minutely  divisible. 

Each  OS  innomtfiatum  at  an  early  period  of  intra-uterine  life  con- 
sists of  cartilage  only.  Subsequently  bony  depositions  take  place, 
which  at  birth  have  coalesced  so  as  to  form  three  bones  separated  by 
cartilage,  viz. :  the  Ilium^  the  Ischium,  and  the  Pubis,  The  process 
of  ossification  continues  till  these  three  bones  meet  in  the  acetabulum, 
two<fifths  of  which  are  formed  by  the  ilium,  two-fifths  by  the  ischium, 
and  one-fifth  by  the  pubis. 

The  breadth  of  each  os  innominatum,  from  the  anterior  superior 
spinous  process  to  the  posterior  superior  spinous  process  is  six  inches, 
and  the  height  from  the  tuber  ischii  to  the  crest  of  the  Hium,  is  seven 
inches. 

Os  ilium,  hip,  or  haunch  bone  (Fig.  283),  is  the  largest  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  os  innominatum,  and  is  uppermost  in  position.  It 
has  an  outer  and  an  inner  surface ;  the  outer '  is  called  dorsum,  and  is 
irregularly  convex,  and  marked  by  eminences  and  depressions  affording 
attachroenls  for  the  glutsei  muscles.  The  inner  ^  is  concave  and 
smooth,  and  is  called  venter;  it  is  occupied  by  the  iliacus  internus 
muscle.  The  louder  portion,  the  base,  or  bodj^,^  is  the  thickest  part 
of  the  bone,  and  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  acetabulum, 
a  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  head  of  the  femur.  Just  above  the 
base,  the  bone  narrows  into  a  kind  of  neck,  from  which  springs  the 
41  ♦  (486) 
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ala  or  wing.  The  ala  terrainateB  superiorly  in  a  ridge  running  along 
its  whole  extent,  called  the  cruta  i/tt,  or  crest  of  the  ilium.  To 
different  parts  of  the  crest  are  attached  the  oblique  and  transverse 
abdominal  muscles,  the  latissimus  dorsi,  the  erector  spinse,  and  the 
quadratus  lumborum.   It  terminates  anteriorly  in  the  anterior  iuperiar 

Fig.  283. 


spinoHS  process,  and  anterior  inferior  spinovs  process,^  '  and  poste- 
riorly in  the  posterior  superior  and  inftrijor  Kpinuus  processes,^  '  The 
anterior  superior  spinous  process  gives  attachment  to  one  end  of  Po^ 
partes  or  Gimbemat's  lisament,  the  tmsor  vaginw  femoris,  and  the 
sartorius  muscles.  From  the  anterior  inferior  arises  the  lon^^r  portion 
of  the  rectus  feuoris.  Into  the  posterior  are  inserted  strong  liga- 
ments, which  bind  this  bone  very  firmly  to  the  sacrum.  Below  the 
posterior  inferior  spinous  process  there  is  a  deep  arch,  the  sciatic  notch^ 
which  is  divided  by  ligaments  into  the  two  sciatic,  foramina  ;  through 
the  upper,  which  is  the  larger,  pass  the  gluteal,  sciatic  and  pudic  arte- 
ries, the  sciatic  and  pudic  nerves,  and  the  pyriform  muscle ;  through 
the  inferior,  the  pudio  arteries  and  nerve  re-enter  the  pelvis,  and  the 
obturator  internus  muscle  passes  out.  The  posterior  part  of  the  crest 
is  very  rough,  and  marks  the  connexion  between  the  ilium  and  sacrum, 
called  the  sacro^iliac  symphysis,  of  which  there  is  one  on  each  side  of 
the  sacrum.  The  body  of  the  bone  is  divided  from  the  ala  mtemally 
by  a  ridge  running  horizontally,"  forming  a  portion  of  the  pdvic  hrim^ 
linea  innominafa,  or  linea  ilia.  The  ilium  is  connected  with  the 
ischium  and  pubis  in  the  acetabulum,  and  posterioriy  with  the  sacrum. 
Os  ischium^  is  the  second  in  size,  and  lowest  in  position  of  the 
divisions  of  the  innominatum.     It  is  noted  for  a  base  or  body,  a 
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spinma  prorcsst^  its  fuberosif^j  and  cutremlmg  ramus.  The  base,  or 
body  (Fig.  284'),  forms  the  inferior  portion  of  the  acetabulum,  and  \a 
tho  thickest  part.  Below  this  is  a  narrowed  portion  called  the  neck; 
from  this  a  pyramidal  process  juts  out  called  the  sptney  or  spintmspro' 
cessy  affording  attachment  to  part  of  the  sacro-gctatic  ligament.  It 
vanes  in  length  and  direction,  and  is  at  times  of  importance  obstetri- 
cal ly,  from  the  impediment  which  it  occasionally  offers  to  the  descent 
of  the  child's  head.     In 

itA  descent  from  the  neck,  Fig.  284. 

the  bone  bulges  out  into  a 
prf)tubcrance  called  tuber 
uchii,^*  and  turning  up- 
wards at  an  acute  angle, 
becomes  the  ascending 
ramus  of  the  xschlum.^^ 
The  internal  surface  of 
this  bone  is  smooth  and 
even,  and  forms  one  of 
the  inclined  planes  of  the 
pelvic  cavity ;  the  exter- 
nal is  rough,  and  gives 
attachment  to  the  sacro- 
sciatic  ligament,  and  seve* 
ral  muscles.  The  ischium 
is  connected  with  the 
ilium  and  pubcs  in  the 
acetabulum,  and  articu- 
lated with  the  sacrum  by 
ligaments. 

Ospidtis  is  the  smallest  and  most  anterior  of  the  three  divisions. 
It  has  a  hascy  a  body,  two  rami,  a  horizontal  and  a  descending,  a  spi* 
noiu  process,  and  a  symphysis.  Its  base  is  the  thickest  part,  and  forms 
the  anterior  and  smaller  portion  of  the  acetabulum,  beyond  which  the 
bone  narrows,  and  proceeding  forwards  forms  the  horizf/ntal  ramus 
(Fig.  284  '^.  This  terminates  in  a  wider  sheet,  and  its  edge,  tho  point 
of  junction  with  its  fellow  bone,  is  called  the  symphysis  pubis  (Fig.  283)*^. 
From  the  inferior  part  of  the  symphysis,  the  descending  ramus  (Fig. 
284  ^  proceeds  downwards  to  meet  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium, 
and  with  it  forms  one  side  of  the  arch  of  the  pubis.  On  the  interior, 
running  along  the  upper  margin  of  the  horizontal  ramus,  is  a  ridge, 
called  the  crest  of  the  pubis,  or  the  linea  pectinea,  which,  by  its  junc- 
tion with  the  linea  Hia,  forms  the  linea  ilio-pectiTiea,  and  at  its  pubic 
extremity  is  a  small  spinous  process,  affording  an  attachment  to  the 
pubic  end  of  Poupart's  ligament ;  whilst  the  inner  and  outer  edges 
of  this  portion  of  the  bone  afford  insertion  to  the  abdominal  muscles. 
The  OS  pubis  is  connected  with  the  ilium  and  ischium  in  the  acetabu- 
lum, with  the  ascending  rumup  of  tho  ischium,  and  with  its  fellow,  by 
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the  symphysis.  In  the  anterior  part  of  the  os  innominatiini  is  seen 
the  obturator  foramen,^  formed  by  the  ischium  and  pubis,  which  is 
nearly  filled  in  the  recent  state  by  the  obturator  ligament ;  through 
the  hole  at  the  superior  part  pass  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve.  The 
object  attained  by  this  arrangement  is  lightness  of  structure  where 
strength  is  not  needed. 

Of  the  three  bones,  the  ilium  forms  part  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis, 
but  none  of  the  outlet ;  the  ischium  part  of  the  outlet,  but  none  of  the 
brim  ;  whilst  the  pubis  forms  part  of  both  brim  and  outlet. 

Os  sacrum  terminates  the  vertebral  column ;  in  form  it  is  triangu- 
UuT;  with  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  downwards,  and  rather  backwards. 

It  is  the  lightest  bone  in  the  body 
Fig.  286.  when  it«  size  is  considered,  and  is 

spongy  in  structure.  It  has  four 
surfaces,  an  external  and  internal, 
and  two  lateral,  is  about  four  and 
a  half  inches  in  length,  four  inches 
in  width,  and  its  greal^t  thickness 
b  about  two  and  a  half  inches. 
The  external  surface  is  convex  and 
rough,  and  has  three  or  four  pro- 
cesses like  those  of  the  vertebrse, 
which  may  be  called  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  sacrum ;  anterior 
to  these  we  find  a  hollow  cavity  for 
the  reception  of  the  cauda  equina, 
with  four  holes  on  each  side,  which 
communicate  with  the  cavity,  for 
the  transmission  of  nerves.  The  in* 
temal  surface  (Fig.  285*)  is  smooth 
and  concave  to  the  depth  of  half  an 
inch,  and  crossed  by  four  transverse  white  lines,  which  mark  the 
former  division  of  its  bones  by  cartilnge.  There  are  also  four  pairs 
of  holes  on  this  surface,  which  transmit  nervous  filaments,  which 
afterwards  form  part  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve.  The  upper  edge 
of  this  bone  completes  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  from  the  pro- 
jection of  the  central  part  it  is  called  the  promotitorjf  of  the  sacrum.* 
The  laUrcU  surfaces*  are  roneh  and  uneven,  the  irregularities  corro- 
sponding  with  those  on  the  ihum^  and  forming  with  them  the  sacra- 
Hiac  symphysis. 

Os  cocvyyis  is  attached  to  the  apex  of  the  sacrum,  and  is  so  named 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  beak  of  a  cuckoo.^  It  is  composed  of  three 
or  four  pieces,  which  play  upon  each  other  by  separate  joints,  and  is 
of  much  importance  in  obstetrical  study.  The  lesser  sciatic  ligament 
and  the  ischio  coccygeal  muscles  are  inserted  into  it. 

Diinowiis  of  tlie  pelvis.  —  The  pelvis  is  divided  into  the  true  and 
fa.se;  the  upper  and  the  lower;  and  the  greater  and  the  les.<«er,  by  the 
tinea  ilia  pirtinea,  all  above  that  line  being  the  upper,  thegreater,  or 
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Fig.  286. 


hhc  pelvis,  all  below  receiving  the  other  denominations.  The  upper 
p^his,  or  patnlionj  is  completed  bj  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  ilio- 
Imubar  ligament|  and  the  last  two  lumbar  vertebrse.  The  luwer  or  true 
pelots  b  of  the  most  importance  to  obstetricians^  and  is  divided  into 
brim  J  camty  or  excavation  j  and  outlH, 

The  brim  or  superior  strait,  is  defined  by  the  symphyds  pubis,  the 
horizontal  portion  of  the  body  of  the  pubis,  the  spinous  process  of  the 
pubis,  the  linea  peetinea,  the  ilio-peotineal  eminence,  the  linea  ilia,  the 
sacro-iliao  symphysis^  and  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  and  is  shaped 
like  the  heart  on  a  playing  card.  It  has  three  diameters^  an  anterior- 
posterior,  called  al^,  straii/htj  or  conjugate,  iVom  the  promontory  of 
tne  sacrum  to  the  inner  edge  of  the- symphysis  pubis,  which  measures 
about  four  inches.  (Fig.  286,  a,  pj)  The  transverse,  across  the 
widest  part  of  tho  brim,  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  antero-pneterior,  is  about 
five  inches  and  a  quarter.  (/ 1)  The 
oblique  from  the  sacro-iliac  junction 
on  either  side  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  brim  above  the  acetabulum,  five 
inchcs.(oo) — ^These  measurements  are 
of  course  less  in  the  living  body  in 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  the 
soft  structures.  The  circumference 
of  the  brim  is  about  thirteen  inches. 

The  true  pelvis  is  the  cavity  or  ex- 
eavation  included  between  the  brim  and  the  oyi.tlet,  or  between  the 
superior  and  inferior  straits.  It  is  an  inch  and  a  half  deep  in  front, 
three  and  a  half  at  the  side,  and  five  inches  from  the  sacral  promon- 
tory to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx.  The  cavity  of  the  true  pelvis  resembles 
a  bent  cone  in  shape,  and  its  orifices  being  somewhat  narrowed  are 
called  straits.  A  line  drawn  from  the  inferior  part  of  the  symphysis 
pubis  to  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  measures  four  and  a  half 
inches  \  from  the  same  point  to  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  four  and 
three  quarter  inches.  The  oblique  measurement  of  the  cavity  from 
the  tuber  ischii  to  the  saoro-iliac  junction,  measuns  six  inches. 

The  outlet,  or  inferior  strait,  is  of  an  irregularly  oval  shape,  and  its 
diameters  are  the  raverse  of  those  of  the  superior  strait;  thus,  the 
antero-posterior  diameter,  from  the  arch  of  the  pubes  to  the  tip  of  the 
ooooyz,  is  four  to  four  and  a  half  inches.  (Fig.  287,  a^  p.)  The 
transverse,  from  one  tuberosity  to  the  other,  is  four  inches  (t  t).  The 
outlet  is  bounded  by  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  at  the  back,  by  the  lower 
edge  of  the  under  fasciculus  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  posteriorly 
and  laterally,  by  the  tabera  ischii  at  the  sides,  by  the  rami  of  the  ischia 
and  pubes  anteriorly  and  laterally,  and  by  the  symphysis  pubis  in 
front.     Its  circumference  is  about  twelve  inches. 

The  planes  of  the  straits. — If  a  piece  of  card  or  paper  be  cut  so  as 
to  fit  within  the  anatomical  boundary  of  the  superior  strait^  it  will 
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Fig.  287 


represent  the  plane  of  thiit  utratL  Now  hold  the  pelvis  io  the  position  it 

occupies  when  the  individual  is  either 
sitting  or  standing,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  plane  of  the  strait  has 
an  inclination  of  about  thirty-five  de- 
grees, which  may  be  increased  or  di- 
minished at  will  bj  extending  or  flex- 
ing the  lumbar  vertebrse.  The  plane 
of  the  inferior,  strait  may  also  be  de- 
scribed in  the  same  way,  viz. :  by 
fitting  a  card  into  ^t.  It  will  be  found 
that  they  incline  towards  each  other 
anteriorly,  and  would  meet,  if  produced,  about  one  and  a  half  inches 
in  front  of  the  pubes.  The  whole  position  of  the  pelvis  in  regard 
to  the  trunk  of  the  body  is  oblique,  so  that  a  line  drawn  through  the 
trunk  in  the  direction  of  its  axis  would,  in  falling  downwards,  strike 
on  the  centre  of  the  symphysis  pubis. 

Axes  of  the  pelvis, — There  are  two  axes  of  the  pelvis,  one  of  the 
brim  or  superior  strait,  which  is  a  line  drawn  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  that  strait,  and,  if  produced,  would  extend  from  the  coccyx 
to  a  little  above  the  umbilicus;  the  other,  of  the  outlet  or  inferior 
9trait,  which  is  a  line  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  that  strait, 
and,  if  produced,  would  extend  from  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum 
to  the  central  space  between  the  tubera  ischii.  The  axes  of  the  upper 
an(>  lower  straits  of  the  pelvis  form  an  obtuse  angle  with  each  other. 
By  combining  these  axes  with  the  inclination  of  the  pelvis  we  can 

obtain  a  correct  notion  of  the 
Fig.  288.  direction  of  the  canal  of  the 

pelvis,  which,  it  will  be  read- 
ily seen,  is  curved.  By  having 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  axes 
of  the  trunk  and  pelvic  en- 
trance, the  obstetrician  is  en- 
abled to  place  his  patient  in  the 
position  most  favourable  to  the 
ready  descent  of  the  child's 
head  through  the  brim  into  the 
excavation.  The  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  pelvis  will  be 
better  understood,  perhaps,  by 
a  description  of  ^^  Cams' 
.'mrve/'  If  one  leg  of  a  pair  of  compasses  be  set  on  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  in  a  bisected  pelvis,  and  the  other  one 
be  opened  two  and  a  quarter  inches,  a  circle  may  be  drawn  through 
9/9  9  ^9  ff  ^9  (Fig.  28S,)  to  the  point  of  departure.  This  circle  will 
represent  Cams'  curve,  and  will  very  nearly  coincide  with  the  axis  of 
the  pelvis^     As  tbe  child's  head  moves  through  the  excavation,  its 
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central  point  coincides  with  this  curve,  and  if  the  head  of  the  child 
should  continue  after  hirth  to  moye  in  the  same  curve  it  followed  while 
in  the  pelvis,  it  would  come  back  to  the  point  of  departure  at  the 
centre  of  the  plane  of  the  superior  strait.  But  if  the  head  depart 
from  the  coincidence  with  this  curve  either  in  an  unassisted  or  an  in- 
strumental labour,  the  soft  parts  of  the  mother  will  be  greatly  en- 
iangered.     Fig.  288  represents  "  Carus*  curve.'' 

The  inclined  planes  of  the  pelvis,  —  These  are  four  in  number,  to 
jnterior  and  a  posterior  on  the  right  side,  and  an  anterior  and  pos^ 
terior  on  the  left  side.  To  demonstrate  them,  let  two  vertical  cuts  be 
made  through  the  lesser  pelvis,  and  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
The  first  should  be  made  through  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the  median 
line  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  and  the  second,  or  transverse,  should 
commence  behind  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  on  either  side,  and 
run  upwards  perpendicularly  through  the  apex  of  the  spine  of  the 
ischium,  intersecting  the  linea  ilia  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  front 
of  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis.  The  direction  of  these  inclined  planes 
is  such,  that  the  child's  head  moving  on  them  will  necessarily  rotate 
either  under  the  symphysis  pubis,  or  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum. 
By  these  two  vertical  cuts  there  will  be  an  anterior  and  posterior 
inclined  plane  demonstrated  on  each  side  of  the  pelvis,  of  wbich  the 
anterior  will  be  the  longer. 

The  muscles  within  the  pelvis  deserve  notice ;  for,  by  being  pressed 
on  during  the  escape  of  the  child's  head,  they  are  sometimes  strained, 
and  pain  is  experienced  in  moving  the  thigh,  and  in  evacuating  the 
rectum,  for  seme  days  subsequent  to  labor.  The  levator  ani,  one  on 
each  side,  of  the  shape  of  a  fan,  rises  from  the  pubes  just  below  the 
brim,  the  aponeurosis  covering  the  obturator  internus,  and  the  spinous 
process  of  the  ischium,  passes  down  by  the  side  of  the  vagina,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  sphincter  ani.  On  dissecting  away  these  fibres,  we 
observe  the  obturator  internus;  which,  taking  its  origin  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  obturator  ligament,  and  a  portion  of  both  the 
pubes  and  ischium  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  foramen,  sends  off  a 
tendon,  which,  running  round  the  ischium  like  a  pulley,  passes  out  of 
the  pelvis  through  the  smaller  sacro-soiatic  foramen,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  fossa  trochanterica  at  the  root  of  the  trochanter  major.  The 
pyriformis  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  divisions  of  the  sacrum,  escapes  from  the  pelvis  through  the 
larger  saoro-sciatic  foramen,  and  is  also  inserted  into  the  fossa  trochan- 
terica, near  the  insertion  of  the  obturator.  The  coccygeus  springs  from 
the  spinous  process  of  the  ischium,  and  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the 
coccyx  through  nearly  its  whole  extent.  The  transversus  perinei  rises 
from  the  side  of  the  tuber  ischii,  and  is  lost  upon  the  sphincter  ani, 
sphincter  vaginae,  and  the  structure  of  the  perineum  itself. 

Differen4x  in  Form  between  the  Male  and  Female  Pelvis  and 
Skeleton.  —  On  comparing  the  male  and  female  pelves  together,  we 
:aunot  but  remark  a  striking  diffg:enoe  in  the  general  appearance  and 
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particular  proportions  of  this  organ  in  the  two  sexes.  We  observe 
that  the  pelvis  of  tho  female  is  altogether  larger  and  more  delicately 
shaped  than  that  of  the  male ;  that  the  also  of  the  ilia  spread  them« 
selves  widely  in  the  lateral  direction ;  while  the  same  parts  in  the  male 
rise  more  perpendicularly  upwards.  The  brim  is  difierenUy  shaped ; 
the  long  diameter  in  the  female  being  from  side  to  side ;  in  the  male 
from  before  backwards.  The  cavity  is  considerably  smaller  in  the  male, 
deeper,  and  moi»  of  a  funnel  shape,  the  sacrum  being  much  straigliter, 
and  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia  inclining  closer  together.  The  out- 
let is  also  far  less  eapacions ;  and  this  arises  principally  from  the  ap* 
proximation  <^  the  iechia,  which  seldom  are  more  than  three  inches 
distant  at  the  widest  diameter.  The  arch  of  the  pubes  is  formed  more 
angularly  than  in  the  female,  in  whom  this  part  approaches  nearer  to 
the  perfection  of  an  arch.  In  the  female,  too,  the  rami  of  the  ischia 
aud  pubes  are  smoother  on  their  inner  surfiEuse,  and  their  anterior  edge 
is  turned  more  outwards.  The  disposition  of  the  rami  helps  to  enlarge 
the  outlet,  and  gives  an  elegance  to  the  whole  organ  that  is  wanting  io 
the  pelvis  of  the  stronger  sex. 

Ail  the  bones  of  the  male  skeleton  are  firmer  and  heavier  than  they 
are  in  the  female,  and  more  powerfully  marked  by  those  irregularities 
which  indicate  muscular  attachments.  The  thoracic  cavity  is  compar- 
atively larger,  and  the  acromia  are  at  a  greater  distance  from  each 
other.  A  line  drawn  from  the  head  of  the  humerus,  perpendicularly 
downwards,  would  fall  to  the  ground  altogether  clear  of  the  pelvis ; 
but  in  a  well-articulated  female  skeleton,  the  same  line  would  rest 
within  the  ala  of  the  ilium.  It  is  this  difierence  that  gives  the  broad 
shoulders  to  the  male,  and  the  swelling  hips  to  the  female,  and  occa- 
sions the  principal  distinction  in  the  outline  of  the  form  between  the 
sexes. 

OF  THE  f(ETAL  HEAD. 

The  head  b  of  an  oval  shape,  and  largest  at  its  occipital  extremity ; 
so  that  in  vertex  presentations  the  largest  end  necessarily  descends 
first,  and  its  smallest  circumference,  which  is  about  ten  and  a  half 
inches,  will  be  nearly  parallel  to  the  successive  planes  of  the  canal. 
It  is  the  largest  part  of  the  child,  and  its  lateral  and  superior  parietes 
are  most  compressible.  The  bones  of  the  head  which  require  our 
study  are  the  two  parietal^  the  frontal,  which  is  divided  into  two,  the 
occipitalf  and  the  two  temporal,  for  a  minute  description  of  which  see 
Anatomy.  The  bones  of  the  child's  head  are  not  dove<tailed  into 
each  other  as  we  find  them  in  the  adult,  but  are  separated  to  some 
extent  by  intervening  lines  and  spaces  of  membranous  formation ;  the 
lines  are  called  sutures,  the  spaces  fontaneUes;  from  their  having  been 
supposed  to  distil  a  moistore,  they  are  also  called  hregmata^  from 
f^iX*^,  to  moisten.  The  sutures  are  the  coronal,  sagittal,  lambdoidal, 
and  squamous.  At  the  two  extretnities  of  the  sagittal  suture  are  the 
two  fuutanelies,  the  anterior  and  posterior,  named  from  their  position. 
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The  nymphwy  labia  interna  vel  minora^  arise  from  nearly  the  same 
point,  at  the  anterior  commissure,  and  ftin  downwards  and  backwards 
about  an  inch,  to  the  middle  of  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  where  they 
are  lost  in  the  general  lining  of  the  labia  externa.  Thoy  are  covered 
with  mucous  membrane,  and  consist  of  cellular  and  erectile  vascular 
tissue,  and  do  not  disappear  during  the  distension  of  the  external  parts 
by  the  escape  of  the  child's  head. 

The  clitoris  is  seated  just  below  the  point  of  junction  of  the  nym 
phae,  and  is  the  analogue  of  the  male  penis,  excepting  that  it  has  n^ 
corpus  spongiosum^  and  no  urethra;  it  is  erectile^  and  extremely 
sensitive. 

The  vestibule  is  a  triangular  space,  bounded  superiorly  by  the  cli- 
toris, and  laterally  by  the  nymphsB ;  it  is  covered  by  smooth  mucous 
membrane,  and  at  its  lower  portion  we  find  the  orifice  of  the  urethray 
easily  recognised  by  its  soft,  prominent,  circular  rim. 

The  urethra  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  dilatable,  and  extends 
from  before  backwards  and  upwards,  running  under  and  behind  the 
symphysis  pubis. 

The  hymen  is  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  generally  of  a  crcscentio 
shape,  with  its  concavity  upwards,  which  is  found  just  within  the 
orifice  of  the  vagina ;  it  is  generally  ruptured  at  the  first  sexual  inter- 
course, and  its  remains  constitute  what  are  known  as  the  caruncttlce 
myrtijformes.  The  space  between  the  hymen  and  the  fourchette  is 
called  i\i%  fossa  navicularis. 

The  external  organs  in  the  aggregate  are  often  spoken  of  under  the 
name  pudendum. 

THE  INTERNAL  ORQANa. 

The  vagina  is  a  musculo-merobranous  canal,  extending  from  its 
origin  in  the  vulva  obliquely  through  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  to  the 
uterus,  in  its  progress  describing  a  curve,  which  is  greater  even  than 
that  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  having  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the 
urethra  and  the  symphysis  pubis  anteriorly,  and  the  rectum  posteriorly. 
It  is  about  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  three  in  circumference,  being 
shorter  and  Qiore  capacious  in  those  who  have  borne  children.  It  has 
three  coats,  an  external  cellular,  a  middle  muscular,  and  internal 
mucous.  It  is  well  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  which  are  much  mul- 
tiplied and  interlaced  at  its  anterior  extremity,  constituting  what  is 
known  as  the  plexus  reti/ormis.  Its  mucous  membrane  is  of  a  pink 
colour,  and  is  arranged  in  transverse  rugsd  anteriorly  and  posteriorly, 
which  allow  great  distension  of  the  vagina.  Its  orifice  is  surrounded 
by  %  ooUeotion  of  muscular  fibres,  called  the  sphincter  vaginss.  It  is 
not  much  under  the  control  of  the  will,  however,  as  is  shown  by  the 
inability  to  retain  injections.  At  its  superior  and  posterior  portion,  it 
receives  a  reflection  of  peritoneum.     (Fig.  291.) 

The  uterus  is  placed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  and  hangs  in 
the  centre  of  the  pelvis  behind  the  bladder  and  before  the  rectum; 
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Fig.  291. 


with  its  long  diameter  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  superior  strait,  and 
its  superior  edge  a  little  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  As  the  axis 
of  the  Vagina  is  nearly  parallel  with  that  of  the  inferior  strait,  it 
iiii>C'ts  the  axis  of  the  uterus  at  an  obtuse  angle;  any  deviation  from 
which,  implies  a  displacement  of  the  womb.  It  is  a  hollow  pear- 
shaped  body,  rounder  posteriorly  than  anteriorly,  about  2}  to  3  inches 
long,  2  inches  wide,  and  very  nearly  an  inch  thick.  Anatomists 
divide  it  into  fundus,  body,  and  neck.  The  fundus  is  that  portion 
»bove  the  Fallopian  tubes,  the  cervix  is  the  inferior,  cylindrical  por- 
tion, and  the  body  is  that  part  between  the  fundus  and  cervix. 
(Fig.  292) 

Fig.  292. 
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TLe  Qtems  Las  three  coats,  a  serous,  a  muscular,  and  a  mucous. 
It  IS  covered  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  by  peritoneum,  Trbich  is  re- 
flected laterally  to  the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  near  the  sacro-iliac  sym- 
physis, forming  the  broad  ligament%,  ^rhich  serve  to  steady  the  uterus. 
The  middle  coat  of  the  uterus  is  muscular,  and  classed  among  those 
muscles  which  are  called  non-striated,  and  which  are  also  found  in  the 
middle  coats  of  the  arteries.  There  are  three  sets  of  fibres,  circular, 
longitudinal,  and  oblique,  which,  by  their  contraction,  tend  to  dimi- 
nish the  cavity  and  expel  the  contents  of  the  uterus.  The  amount  of 
muscular  fibres  is  much  increased  during  pregnancy.  The  internal 
coat  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  mucous  membrane,  though  there 
are  some  obstetrical  physiologists  who  deny  it.  It  extends' down  into 
the  cervix,  whence  it  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  vagina ;  it  also 
lines  the  Fallopian  tubes.  Its  colour  is  a  pale  pink  except  during 
menstruation.  The  uterus  is  supplied  with  blood  by  the  spermatic 
and  uterine  arteries,  and  with  nerves  from  the  aortic  plexus^  and  from 
the  hyjiogaMric  nej'vcs  and  pleocus,  being  a  mixture  of  sacral  and  sym- 
pathetic nerves.  The  camti/  of  the  uterus  is  triangular,  its  base  being 
directed  upwards,  and  the  superior  angle  corresponding  to  the  points 
where  the  Fallopian  tubes  enter  it ;  in  size  it  is  about  equal  to  a  split 
almond,  and  the  internal  walls  are  nearly  always  in  contact.  Its  infe- 
rior angle  communicates  with  the  vagina  through  the  canal  of  the 
cervix,  which  is  barrel-shaped,  and  from  half  fo  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long.  The  contraction  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  canal  is 
called  the  internal  os  uten\  whilst  that  at  the  lower  extremity  is  called 
the  OS  uteri  or  os  tincse  ;  the  latter  name  from  its  supposed  resemblance 
to  the  mouth  of  the  tench.  The  shnpe  of  the  os  uteri  varies,  in  some 
being  transverse,  and  in  others  circular,  or  ragged ;  the  latter  espe- 
cially in  women  who  have  borne  children.  In  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  cervix  are  found  the  ylandvlee  Nahothi. 

The  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus  are  two  duplicatures  of  peri- 
toneum, one  on  either  side,  extending  from  the  sides  of  the  uterus  to 
the  ilia,  in  the  line  which  divides  the  anterior  from  the  posterior  in- 
clined planes  of  the  pelvis;  they  act  as  stays  to  the  uterus  and  contain 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  which  run  along  their  upper  margin,  and  the 
ovaries,  which  are  enclosed  in  a  posterior  fold. 

The  Fallopian  tubes  are  two  cylindrical  canals,  about  four  inches 
long,  which  arise  from  the  superior  angle  of  the  uterus.  They  open 
obliquely  into  th^  uterus,  at  which  point  the  canal  narrows;  it  after- 
wards expands,  and  again  contracts  at  the  point  where  it  opens  into 
the  abdomen.  In  the  uninipregnated  state  it  is  about  the  size  of  a 
bristle.  Externally  they  are  equally  thick  throughout,  except  at  their 
terminal  extremity,  where  they  expand  into  a  trumpet-shaped  enlarge- 
ment, called  fimbria,  or  morsus  diaboli,  which  applies  itself  to  the 
ovaiy.  They  have  three  coats,  an  internal  mucous,  a  middle  muscu- 
lar, and  an  external  serous,  or  peritoneal,  and  they  are  looked  upon  as 
the  excretory  ducts  of  the  ovaries. 
42* 
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The  ovaries  are  two  in  number,  and  are  tbe  analogncs  of  the  niiile 
testis,  Tbey  are  situated  on  the  posterior  face  of  tbe  broad  liga- 
ments, and  are  attached  to  the  uterus  by  a  ligament  of  their  own, 
called  the  ligamentum  ovarii.  They  are  oval  in  shape,  and  have  tw6 
coats,  an  external  peritoneal,  and  an  internal,  the  tunica  albuginea. 
On  removing  tbese  we  come  to  the  proper  tissue  of  tbe  ovary,  called 
its  sirotna,  wbioh  consists  of  dense  cellular  tissue,  containing  witbia 
its  mesbes  or  areolae,  numerous  little  vesicles  named  Grrcuxfian  vesicles, 
Tbese  vary  in  number  and  size,  the  largest  being  generally  seen  near 
the  surface  of  tbe  ovary ;  they  are  found  early  in  life,  but  are  more 
developed  about  tbe  period  of  puberty. 

The  Gcaafian  vesicle  bas  two  coats,  an  extemaly  tbe  tunic  of  the 
ovisac,  and  intemaly  tbe  ovisac  (Barry).  Within  tbe  cavity  formed 
by  tbese  membranes  is  found,  floating  in  an  albuminous  fluid,  the 
ovum  or  egg,  which  is  exceedingly  small,  and  resembles  in  all  its 
details  the  egg  of  the  chick.  The  ovum  also  contains  within  its  cap- 
sule or  membrane,  which  is  called  tbe  yolk  membrane,  a  granular 
fluid  termed  tbe  yolk,  and  in  the  centre  of  tbe  yolk  a  little  vesicle, 
the  germinal  vesicle,  and  on  the  walls  of  the  germinal  vesicle  its 
nucleus  is  seen,  named  tbe  macula  germinativa,  dr  germinal  spot. 
As  each  Graafian  vesicle  rises  to  tbe  surface  of  tbe  ovary  it  bursts, 
and  allows  the  contained  ovum  to  escape,  which  is  seized  by  the  fim- 
briae of  tbe  Fallopian  tube,  and  transmitted  to  tbe  uterus.  The  cavity 
of  the  Graafian  vesicle  (which  still  remains  in  the  ovary),  becomes 
filled  up  with  a  new  deposit,  which,  being  of  a  yellow  colour,  is  called 
from  that  circumstance,  corpus  luteum,  or  yellov)  body.  There  is  no 
correspondence  between  the  number  of  corpora  lutea  found  in  tbe 
ovaries  of  a  woman,  and  the  number  of  children  she  may  have  born^ 
as  ova  are  being  constantly  discharged  irrespective  of  fecundation, 
hence  the  corpus  luteum  is  no  evidence  of  previously  existing  preg- 
nancy. 

MENSTRUATION   AND  ITS  DISEASES. 

By  tbe  term  menstruation,  is  understood  that  function  in  the  female 
economy  by  which  a  certain  amount  of  sanguineous  fluid  is  eliminated 
by  the  uterus,  and  discharged  from  the  vagina  every  month.  This 
discharge,  from  its  occurring  at  this  regular  interval,  is  called  tbe 
menses,  or  catamenia,  and  tbe  female  in  whom  it  so  takes  place  is  said 
to  be  regular.  • 

This  function  generally  commences  at  the  age  of  puberty,  which  in 
this  country  is  about  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  lasts  till  about  forty-five, 
when  it  disappears ;  to  this  latter  period  is  often  applied  the  terms 
critical  period,  change  of  life,  &c.  During  the  whole  of  a  woman's 
menstrual  life  she  is  capable  of  conceiving ;  afler  this,  her  reproductive 
function  ceases.  The  approach  of  puberty  is  announced  by  other 
changes  than  those  mentioned.  The  mammae  are  developed,  the  form 
b<^omes  rounded^  the  pelvis  expands,  and  the  pudendum  is  covered 
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with  a  growth  of  hair.  The  inflaenoe  of  climate  in  promotiDg  or 
Tetarding  the  approach  of  puberty,  has  been  shown,  by  recent  observa- 
tion, to  be  over-rated^  the  average  period  being  about  the  same  ail  over 
the  world. 

Mr  Roberton  has  attempted^  and  suooessfully,  to  show  that  the  age 
of  puberty  is  about  as  early  in  th^  cold,  as  in  the  tropical  regions  of 
the  earth ',  and  that,  were  marriages  to  take  place  in  England  at  as 
juvenile  an  age  as  they  do  in  Hindostan,  instances  of  very  early 
fecundity  would  be  as  common  in  England  as  they  are  in  that  country. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  early  marriage  and  early  intercourse  between  the 
sezes,  where  found  prevailing  generally,  ''are  to  be  attributed,  not  to. 
any  peculiar  precocity,  but  to  a  moral  and  political  degradation,  exhi- 
bited in  ill  laws  and  customs,  the  enslavement  more  or  less  of  the 
women,  ignorance  of  letters,  and  impure  or  debasing  systems  of  reli- 
gion/' He  has  also  shown,  from  statistical  evidence,  that  menstrua- 
tion does  not  occur  more  early  in  the  negress  than  in  the  white  female. 
Br.  Vaigas,  of  Caraocas,  indeed,  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Meigs,  of  Phila- 
delphia, affirms  that  precocious  menstruation  is  more  common  in  the 
white  than  in  the  coloured.^ 

The  flow  generally  returns  every  twenty-eight  days,  and  lasts  from 
four  to  six,  and  the  amount  discharged  varies  from  four  to  eight 
ounces,  though  about  this,  there  is  no  certainty,  as  every  woman  is  a 
law  to  herself;  what  would  be  a  profuse  discharge  in  some,  is  merely 
normal. in  others.  The  first  menstrual  flow  is  generally  preceded  bv 
languor,  lassitude,  pain  in  the  back,  headache,  chilliness,  &o.,  which 
generally  disappear  when  the  discharge  takes  place.  The  after  vHscur- 
rences  are  often  unaccompanied  by  any  premonitory  or  attendant 
symptoms.  The  theories  that  have  been  brought  forward  to  explain 
the  efficient  cause  of  menstruation  are  too  numerous,  and  too  unsatis- 
factory to  detain  us  here.  The  most  popular  is  that  which  looks  upon 
the  maturation  and  escape  of  ova  as  the  efficient  cause.  It  is  said 
that  every  twenty-eight  days  a  Graafian  vesicle  rises  to  the  surface  of 
the  ovary,  and  during  its  development  and  enlargement  puts  the  tunica 
albuginea  and  peritoneal  coat  upon  the  stretch,  and  thus  becomes  a 
source  of  irritation ;  in  consequence  of  which  there  is  an  afflux  of  blood 
to  the  parts  (that  is,  to  the  ovaries,  tubes,  and  uterus),  which  is  dis- 
charged into  the  latter  organ ;  the  vesicle  finally  ruptures,  the  irritation 
is  removed,  and  the  flow  ceases.  This  view  is  supported  by  Drs.  Lee, 
Geudrin,  Negrier,  Pouchet,  Raciborski,  and  others;  but  is  denied  by 
Dr.  Ritchie  and  others,  who  contend  that  ova  may  be  discharged  with- 
out menstruation,  and  the  reverse,  that  the  maturation  of  ova  is  an 
effecty  and  not  a  cause.  That  the  ovaries  are  concerned,  seems  proved 
by  the  fact  that  in  their  absence  there  is  no  menstrual  flow.  The  blood 
that  is  discharged  in  menstruation  is  considered  by  Mad.  Boivin  to  be 
identical  with  venous  blood,  and  the  opinion  is  adopted  by  Prof.  Meigs 

>  Duuglison's  Human  Pbys.,  Seventh  Edition. 
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and  M.  Dag^.  Althougb  there  are  many,  and  the  larger  nnmber, 
who  look  upon  it  as  altered  blood,  and  deficient  in  fibrine,  the  first 
opinion  would  seem  to  be  supported  by  the  microscopic  investigations 
of  M.  Donn^  and  others.  Su  far,  therefore,  as  examinations  go,  they 
show  that  there  is  much  resemblanoe  between  the  oatamenial  discharge 
and  blood.  M.  Donn^,  indeed,  affirfss  that  it  appears  to  him  to  difier 
in  no  respect  from  blood ;  and  that  if  it  occasionally  has  an  acid 
reaction,  in  place  of  being  alkaline  like  ordinary  blood,  it  is  simply 
owing  to  its  being  mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of  vaginal  mucus,  whicn 
is  always  extremely  acid,  while  he  affirms  that  the  uterine  mucus  is 
always  alkaline. 

The  uterus  is  congested  during  menstruation, — so  are  the  Fallopian 
tubes  and  ovaries;  the  vagina  is  relaxed  and  distensible,  and  the  os 
uteri  is  soft,  pulpy,  and  swollen.  All  of  which  conditions  disappear 
when  the  flow  ceases,  and  the  parts  return  to  the  normal  condition. 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 
MKNSTBUAL    DISKASK8. 

AmenorrhcRa, — By  this  term  is  understood  an  absence  of  the  men- 
strual flow.  There  are 'two  varieties:  emanno  mensivm,  when  they 
have  never  appeared;  and  sujppressio  mensiunif  when,  having  once 
appeared,  they  have  been  arrested  from  any  cause.  The  first  may 
depend  upon  several  causes,  viz. :  congenital  malformation,  as  absence 
of  the  ovaries,  uterus,  or  vagina,  clusure  of  the  cervix,  imperforate 
hymen,  &c. ;  or,  it  may  be  dependent  upon  the  health  or  habits  of  the 
patient.  The  diagnosis  is  not  always  easy;  if  malformation  be  sus- 
pected, recourse  must  be  had  to  a  per  vaginam  examination,  and  the 
defect,  if  possible,  relieved  by  an  operation.  If  the  retention  be 
dependent  on  constitutional  causes,  remove  them.  If  the  patient  is  of 
a  full  habit,  venesection,  mild  diet,  hip-baths,  &o.  When  the  reverse 
obtains,  an  opposite  plan  of  treatment  must  be  followed :  tonics,  as 
iron  and  its  preparations,  a  generous  diet,  exercise,  warm  clothing,  hip 
and  foot  baths ;  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  woman  is  not  sic/c 
because  she  does  not  menstruate,  but  that  she  does  not  menRtruate 
because  she  is  sick ;  or,  in  otber  words,  that  amenorrhosa  may  be  merely 
a  symptom  of  deranged  health. 

Suppresno  mennum  occurs  also  in  two  forms ;  acute,  when  the  dis- 
charge is  arrested  during  the  flow ;  as  by  cold,  emotions,  &c. ;  and 
chronic f  where  it  occurs  in  consequence  of  the  acute,  or  from  gradual 
failing  of  the  health,  disease  of  ovaries,  and  critical  period,  &c.  The 
most  important  point  in  the  early  treatment  is  not  to  confound  the 
disease  with  pregnancy.  In  the  tzcute  form,  if  there  is  much  consti- 
tutional disturbance,  venesection,  or  cups  to  the  loins,  laxatives,  baths, 
and  opium  to  relieve  pains.  In  the  chronic  form,  if  possible,  remove 
the  cause;  tonics,  aloetics,  and  the  means  above  mentioned;  there 
lieing  but  a  few  direct  emmenagogucs. 
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Dj^timenorrhoea. — Painful  or  difficult  metuhttation. — ^Tbis  may  be 
dependent  on  a  faulty  condition  of  the  system,  upon  neuralgia  of  the 
Qt«ni8,  or  an  inflammatory  state  of  that  organ,  or  it  may  depend  on 
mechanical  constriction  of  the  cervix.  The  discharge  is  often  scanty, 
accompanied  with  great  pain  in  the  back,  loins,  fever,  &c.,  and  often 
with  the  elimination  of  membranous  or  shreddy  coagula.  The  treaU 
nerU  during  the  paroxysm  is  sntiphlogistic,  as  cups  to  the  loins,  revel- 
lents,  baths,  anodyne  enemata.  In  the  interval,  tonics,  if  debilitated ; 
alteratives,  if  inflammatory ;  and  dilatation  by  the  bougie,  as  recom- 
mended by  Dr  Mackintosh,  if  there  be  stricture  of  the  cervix.  Fe- 
males afflicted  with  this  disease  rarely. conceive. 

MenorrhcLgia,  is  an  increase  of  the  menstrual  flow  either  in  fre- 
quency or  in  quantity,  and  it  may  be  either  active  or  passive,  the 
former  occurring  in  robust  plethoric  habits,  the  latter  in  the  reverse. 
The  most  common  causes  are  nervous  and  vascular  excitements,  fevers, 
internal  congestions,  displacements  of  the  uterus,  and  approach  of  the 
critical  period,  &e.  It  may  be  confounded. with  the  hemorrhage  arising 
from  abortion,  foreign  growths,  &c.,  within  the  uterus.  The  treat- 
ment  varies ;  in  persons  of  a  full  habit  venesection  may  be  necessary, 
rest,  revulsives,  saline  laxatives,  astringents,  &c.  In  the  interval, 
moderate  diet,  cold  baths,  &o.  In  debilitated  cases,  rest,  tonics  and 
astringents,  and  opium,  good  diet,  &c.  When  the  hemorrhage  occurs 
about  the  oriticd  period,  it  often  resists  the  ordinary  treatment.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  ergot  of  rye  often  answers  a  good  purpose.  It 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  5  to  10  grs.,  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 
All  stimulating  and  hot  drinks  should  be  avoided,  and  the  patient 
kept  in  a  horizontal  position  on  a  hard  mattress.  As  soon  as  the  dis- 
charge is  entirely  arrested,  a  blister  should  be  applied  to  the  sacrum, 
and  be  kept  open,«and  vaginal  injections  of  cold  water,  or  of  a  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead,  "or  other  astringents,  used  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
In  taking  the  injections,  the  patient  should  assume  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion, and  endeavour  to  retain  the  fluid  for  a  short  time.  If  displace- 
ments exist,  rectify  them,  avoid  sexual  excitement  of  all  kinds,  and 
employ  warm  olotning,  frictions,  &o. 

FtcarioiM  mens/ruaftVm. — Seems  a  provision  to  obviate  the  ill  eifecta 
of  suppressed  menstruation,  by  substituting  a  similar  discharge  from 
some  other  part  It  occurs  from  various  parts  of  the  body,  sometimes 
from  the  gums,  nostrils,  eyes,  lungs,  anus,  stomach,  or  even  from  an 
amputated  stump.  The  fluid  sometimes  resembles  ordinary  blood,  at 
others,  it  has  the  characters  of  the  catamenial  fluid.  It  may  occur  at 
any  time,  and  in  any  oonstitntion. .  It  is  not|  however,  usually  attended 
by  any  serious  consequences. 

TrtaJtmefnt. — After  once  occurring,  the  patient  should  be  watched, 
ancUthe  system  relieved  by  some  other  means;  venesection,  astrin- 
gents, sedatives,  mineral  acids;  and,  if  debilitated,  tonics  may  be  used. 
Leucorrhoea. — An  excessive  and  altered  secretion  of  the  mucus 
furnished  by  the  membrane  lining  the  vagina  and  uterus,  by  the  fol- 
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licles  of  the  interior  of  tlie  cervix  uteri,  and  by  the  lacnnie  of  the 
vestibulum  3  generally  white,  or  nearly  colourless  and  transparent, 
Bometimes  yellow,  or  green,  or  slightly  sanguineous,  and  of  varying 
degrees  of  consistency.  The  amount  of  constitutional  derangement 
depending  on  the  severity  of  the  affection,  and  the  susoeptibility  of 
the  patient  {Aikwell). 

The  seat  of  the  discharge  may  be  diagnosticated  by  examining  itn 
characters.  If  it  be  of  a  jelly-like  consistence,  resembling  partly  co- 
agulated albumen,  and  taking  place  at  intervals,  and  in  small  quanti- 
ties at  a  time,  it  probably  comes  from  the  muciparous  follicles  of  the 
neck  of  the  uterus. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  of  a  whey-like  or  creamy  consistence,  and 
varying  in  colour  from  white  to  green,  or  brown,  it  probably  comes 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina.  In  such  cases  the  mucous 
membrane  is  commonly  found  studded  over  with  red  points^  the  in- 
flamed orifices  of  mucous  follicles. 

There  is  sometimes  an  offensive  sanious  ichor  discharged,  whose 
origin  is  probably  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  or  the  Fallopian  tubes 
themselves. 

Acute  vaginal  leucorrhoea  is  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  weight, 
heat  and  soreness  in  the  vagina,  tenesmus,  irritation  of  the  bladder, 
pain  in  the  lower  belly  and  thighs,  &o.  The  discharge,  at  first  thin 
and  acid,  becomes  whitish,  or  yellowish,  and  more  consistent  The 
occurrence  of  the  discharge  generally  relieves  the  urgent  symptoms. 

Treatment  —  If  the  patient  be  plethoric,  bleeding  should  be  prac- 
tised, either  general  or  locul.  Fomentations^  rest;  spare  diet^  and 
vaginal  injections  should  also  be  used.  ^ 

Chronic  vaginal  leucorrhcea  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  diseases 
during  menstrual  life ;  sometimes,  however,  it  precedes  the  menses. 
By  most  writers  it  is  considered  as  a  local  disorder,  infiammator)'  in 
its  nature.  It  is  frequently  caused  by  cold,  excessive  coition,  partu- 
rition, pessaries,  displacements,  and  irritating  food.  There  is  seldom 
any  pain  accompanying  it.  If  the  discharge  be  ^&t,  weakness  and 
pain  in  the  back  and  loins  may  ensue. 

The  treatment  consist^  in  the  use  of  depletory  measures  if  re- 
quired; the  removal  of  pessaries,  tonics  if  tb»  patient  be  weak; 
opium  if  pain  be  present;  and  the  use  of  the  balsams  and  astringent 
Injections. 

The  uterine  leucorrhcea,  which  is  also  often  accompanied  by  consti- 
tutional symptoms,  requires  the  use  of  depletory  measures  at  times, 
Tith  the  use  of  astringent  injections,  and  tonics  if  the  health  be 
/eeble,  particularly  the  preparations  of  iron.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of 
ailver,  applied  by  means  of  a  speculum  to  the  interior  of  the  cervix 
ateri,  has  succeeded  when  other  means  have  failed.  Should  theie  be 
any  suspicion  of  a  syphilitic  taint,  the  remedies  proper  in  such  cases 
«ihould  be  used. 
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BTSTBBALOXA,   OB  IRBITABLE   UTKBUS, 

May  be  defined,  a  permanent  and  painful  sensibility  of  the  uterus, 
especially  of  its  neck ;  often  accompanied  by  increased  frequency  of 
pulse,  a  dry  hot  skin,  and  ^nerally,  in  protracted  cases,  with  gastric 
and  renal  derangement.  This  disease  commonly  occurs  in  the  middle 
^riod  of  life,  though  it  is  sometimes  met  with  in  early  youth. 

The  local  s^mptopM  are  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back  and  sacrum, 
extending  down  the  thigh  to  the  knee,  and  around  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen.  There  are  also  sometimes 
erratic  pains  in  the  thorax  and  loins.  The  character  of  the  pain  is 
that  of  9orenes$j  slight  pressure  relieves  it,  but  it  is  aggravated  by 
rough  handling.  Sometimes  it  is  spasmodic,  like  those  of  abortion. 
Dewees  describes  the  pain  as  often  pulsating. 

The  pain  is  aggravated  by  excitement  of  any  kind,  by  exercise,  and 
sometimes  by  standing.  Straining,  either  in  defecation  or  urination, 
constipation,  flatulence,  and  diarrhoea,  all  aggravate  it 

A  per  vaginam  examination  may  prove  the  Viterus  to  be  cither  dis- 
placed or  engorged,  but  not  altered  in  form,  size,  or  density ;  ex- 
tremely pain^I  to  the  touch,  in  the  body  as  well  as  in  the  neck ;  the 
pain  is  "  as  if  a  knife  had  been  plunged  into  it." 

Cauies.  —  Among  the  predisposing  causes  may  be  placed,  educa- 
tion, fashionable  life,  prolonged  lactation,  and  temperament.  Amon^ 
the  exciting  causes,  bodily  exertion  during  menstruation,  astringent 
injections,  abortions,  prolapsus  and  sudden  arrest  of  the  menses  from 
any  cause. 

Diagnoti*.  —  From  neuralgic  dysmenorrhoea,  by  the  constancy  of 
the  pain.  From  acute  inflammation  of  the  cervix,  by  the  absence  of 
heat,  swelling,  and  throbbing;  by  the  absence  of  discharges,  and  by 
the  slight  change  of  the  cervix  compared  with  the  amount  of  Buffering 

PaMo^o^;^.— -Gooch  considers  it  a  permanently  painful  condition  of 
the  uterus,  neither  accompanied  by,  nor  tending  to  produce  change  in 
its  structure.  Ashij^li  considers  it  a  modified  inflammation,  or  at 
least,  closely  allied  t^nflammation  or  congestion. 

Treatment — Two  indications  present  themselves,  vis.  :  1.  To  miti- 
gate local  sufiering;  2.  To  sustain  and  improve  the  general  health. 
The  first  indication  will  be  fulfilled  by  the  use  of  anodynes,  either  by 
the  mouth,  rectum,  or  applied  directly  to  the  uterus  itself;  by  the 
application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  by  dilating  the  cervix  by  bougies,  and 
by  anointing  the  cervix  with  anodyne  unguents,  especially  the  un- 
guent, aconiti.  The  second  indication,  by  rest,  exercise  in  a  recum- 
bent posture,  or,  if  it  suits  best,  on  foot  or  horseback,  tonics,  nutritious 
food,  cold  bath,  or  the  douche,  and  cheerful  society.  Scarifications  to 
the  neck  of  the  uterus  are  highly  recommended  by  Dr.  Ashwell,  es« 
pecially  if  there  be  any  congestion.  The  introduction  of  the  pessary 
is  often  followed  by  marked  relief,  especially  if  there  be  any  descent. 
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T)I6PLAG£MEMTS   OF  TUB   UTERUS. 

Displacemcnrs  of  the  uterus  are  of  three  kinds,  viz.,  ProlapmSf 
RetrooersioUf  and  Anteversion, 

FBOLAFSUS   DTSBI, 

Signifies  a  sinking  of  the  uterus  nearly  or  quite  down  to  the  os 
extiQmum ;  when  it  protrudes  beyond  the  vulva  it  is  isaWtd  procidentia 
uteri.  The  position  of  the  uterus  has  been  already  described. 
(Page  493.) 

Oati$es,  —  Heaviness  of  the  uterus  itself;  hence  it  often  occurs  in 
early  pregnancy ;  oongehtion  of  the  uterus ;  ovarian  and  other  abdo- 
miual  tumours;  tyaipanitis;  distension  of  the  colon;  relaxation  of 
the  ligaments,  and  too  early  <<  getting  up ''  after  labour ;  tight  lacing, 
dancing,  running,  or  any  severe  muscular  exercise ;  leucorrhooa  and 
other  exhausting  dischargee,  straining,  coughing,  &o. 

Symptoms, — In  some  cases  there  is  no  suMsring  at  all,  or  merely 
a  sense  of  fulness.  At  others,  there  is  pain  in  the  back  and  groin, 
extending  down  the  thighs  to  the  knees  or  toes.  The  patient  sufiers 
great  distress  in  standing  or  walking,  and  in  voiding  the  urine  and 
fsoes.  Strangury  is  sometimes  present  from  the  extension  of  the 
irritation  to  the  bladder.  Sometimes  leuoorrhoca  is  present,  at  others 
menorrhagia.  The  stomach  and  bowels  sympathize ;  there  is  anorexia, 
loss  of  tone  in  both  stomach  and  bowels,  constipation  or  diarrhoea,  and 
sometimes  tympanitis.  The  patient  often  becomes  morose  and  irri- 
table. In  prfjcidentia  the  patient  often  suffers  no  other  inconvenience 
than  that  arising  from  the  external  presence  of  the  organ,  or  its  acrid 
discharges. 

Diagnosu.  —  In  addition  to  the  above  symptoms,  a  per  vaginam 
examination  reveals  the  nature  of  the  disease  The  presence  of  the 
OS  uteri,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  tumour  felt  in  the  vagina,  is  almost 
in&llible.  From  prolapsus  of  the  bladder,  rectum,  or  vagina,  it  may 
be  distinguished  by  their  greater  softness  and  plasticity,  and  by  the 
absence  of  the  os  uteri.  Ptocidentia  may  be  distinguished  from 
partial  inversion,  by  the  presence  of  the  os  uteri  at  the  lower  portion 
of  the  tumour;  by  the  absence  of  severe  floodings,  and  by  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  tumour. 

Treatment — Opinions  differ  much  on  this  point.  Nearly  all  agree 
as  to  the  necessity  of  mechanical  support  in  most  cases.  The  diffi- 
culty is,  a<  to  the  mode.  In  slight  oases,  rest  in  a  horizontal  position, 
with  cold  or  astringent  injections,  is  often  sufficient.  In  prolapsus 
after  confinement  it  is  particularly  necessary.  Bandages,  when  they 
relieve,  act  by  supporting  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  those  of  the 
back,  hence  they  may  be  useful  in  women  who  have  borne  many  chil- 
dren, and  in  whom  these  muscles  are  much  relaxed.  They  can  never 
be  regarded  as  uterine  mpportert.  In  decided  prolapsus,  and  almost 
invariably  in  procidentia^  mechanical  support  by  means  of  pessaries 
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oecomes  necessary.  These  differ  in  shape  according  to  the  end  to  he 
ohtained,  and  the  peculiar  views  of  the  practitioner  using  them.  The 
mode  of  introduction  is  as  follows :  The  patient  being  placed  on  her 
side  or  back,  the  long  diameter  of  the  instrument  is  to  be  placed  in 
accordance  with  the  long  diameter  of  the  lower  outlet ;  then  gently 
introduce  by  steady  pressure.  When  fairly  introduced  it  must  be 
partially  turned  so  as  to  place  it  transversely  across  the  pelvis  and 
above  the  tubera  ischii.  The  globe  pessary  is  more  easily  introduced 
and  requires  no  turning.  In  procidentia  the  uterus  should  be  first 
returned,  and  then  retained  by  means  of  the  pessary.  In  addition  to 
these  means  the  patient  should  use  cold  injections,  or  hip-baths,  astrin- 
gent injections,  rest,  for  a  season  at  least,  tonics,  if  her  health  be  en- 
feebled, laxatives,  if  the  bowels  are  constipated,  and  astringents  if 
diarrhcoa  be  present.  It  has  been  proposed  to  cure  the  disease  by 
cutting  out  part  of  the  vagina,  or  to  produce  cicatrices  by  caustic, 
which,  by  their  contraction,  shall  support  t]ie  uterus. 

BlTBOTiaSION    OF    THB    VTBKUS. 

By  this  term  is  understood  a  tilting  backwards  either  of  the  fundus 
alone,  or  of  the  entire  uterus,  so  that,  if  the  pelvis  be  of  the  full  size, 
the  fundus  will  be  depressed  below  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum. 
This  displacement  is  called  retroflexwnf  when  the  fundus  alone  is  forced 
backwards;  retroversion,  when  the  entire  organ  takes  that  position. 

Causes, — ^Tt  most  commonly  occurs  in  women  who  have  borne  chil- 
dren, or  who  are  pregnant,  and  is  caused  by  a  sudden  impulse  back- 
wards either  by  a  distended  bladder,  by  long  standing,  or  by  a  sudden 
expulsive  effort 

During  the  early  months  of  pregnancy  the  uterus  is  peculiarly  liable 
to  this  displacement. 

Most  of  the  instances  of  retroversion  are  attributable  to  a  distended 
bladder;  for,  as  this  organ  fills,  it  rises,  and  pulls  the  lower  portion 
of  the  uterus  upwards;  at  the  same  time  the  fundus  is  pushed  back- 
wards, by  the  repletion  of  the  bladder ;  the  os  uteri  therefore  presses 
against  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  produces  retention  of  the  urine ; 
the  fundus  presses  against  the  rectum  and  prevents  the  passage  of 
faeces,  which  thus  accumulate  above  the  point  of  pressure,  and  not 
only  prohibit  the  ascent  of  the  fundus  to  its  normal  position,  but 
really  force  it  lower.  The  accident  may  also  happen  from  falls,  shockn, 
lifting  weights,  and,  according  to  Churchill,  in  the  early  days  of  men- 
struation, when  the  uterus  is  increased  in  weight  by  the  afflux  of 
blood.  The  growth  of  tumours  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fundus 
is  also  a  cause. 

The  sympfoms  arc  violent  bearing-down  pains,  sense  of  fulness  and 

distension  about  the  loins  and  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  dragging  and 

tension  in  the  groins,  and  inability  to  pass  fseces  or  urine.     A  per 

vaginam  examination  reveals  the  os  tincaB  thrust  up  behind  the  sym- 
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physis  pubis,  and  the  vagina  seems  to  be  obstructed  by  a  hard  body, 
which  is  the  fundus  turned  down  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum. 

The  treatment  consists  in  emptying  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and 
pressing  up  the  fundus  by  two  fingers  in  the  rectum,  assisting  them, 
if  necessary,  by  a  finger  of  the  other  hand  in  the  vagina,  by  which 
the  OS  uteri  can  be  hooked  down.  Venesection  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  relax  the  system.  Sometimes  merely  emptying  the  bladder  and 
rectum  are  sufficient,  the  uterus  recovering  itself  through  the  muscu- 
larity of  the  round  ligaments.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  ruptuie 
the  ovum,  and  let  the  uterus  condense  itself.  At  others,  tapping  the 
uterus  IB  required.  The  after-treatment  is,  rest  in  a  horizontal  posture, 
and  the  avoidance  cf  the  distension  of  the  bladder  and  rectum.  Prof. 
Simpson's  *'  womlhsound"  has  been  successfully  employed  in  restoring 
the  organ  to  its  normal  position  in  cases  of  retroversion  of  the  unim- 
pregnated  uterus. 

ANTE V&B8  ION  OF  THE  UTKKU8. 

Anteversion  is  that  displacement  in  which  the  uterus  occupies  a 
transverse  position  in  the  pelvis,  the  fundus  being  directed  toward  the 
symphysis  pubis.  Anteflexion  is  a  bending  of  the  uterus  at  the  neck, 
by  which  the  fundus  is  caused  to  approach  the  pubes. 

Causes.  — ^Violent  expulsive  efforts  either  during  or  after  emptying 
the  bladder,  accumulation  of  fseces  in  the  rectum,  blows,  falls,  obsti- 
nate diarrhoea,  contraction  of  the  round  ligamentS;  and  pregnancy  in 
the  early  months. 

Symptoms.  —  Weight  in  the  pelvis,  pain  in  the  h3rpoga8trium  and 
in  the  perinseum,  sense  of  dragging  from  the  loins,  all  increased  by 
standing  or  walking.  By  a  per  vaginam  examination,  the  pelvb  will 
be  found  blocked  up  by  a  tolerably  dense  body ;  the  fundus  uteri  will 
be  felt  anteriorly,  the  cervix  posteriorly.  A  sound  introduced  into 
the  bladder  will  impinge  upon  the  displaced  fundus,  which  will  be  dis- 
tinguished from  stone,  however,  by  the  absence  of  the  clicking  sound. 

Treatment.  —  Many  cases  may  be  cured  by  directing  the  patient 
to  let  the  bladder  fill,  and  to  keep  the  rectum  empty.  The  organ 
may  be  readily  replaced,  if  it  have  not  contracted  adhesions,  by  hook- 
ing down  the  cervix  with  the  forefinger  of  one  hand,  while  the  fundus 
is  elevated  by  the  other ;  the  patient  should  afterwards  be  kept  in  bed 
on  her  back  for  some  days. 

Various  forms  of  pessaries  have  been  recommended  for  the  treat- 
ment of  these  diseases,  but  they  are  rarely  necessary. 

PREaNANCT,  ITS  PHENOMENA  AND  DISEASES. 

Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  signs  by  which  a 
woman  knows  herself  to  be  pregnant,  it  will  be  proper  to  examine 
what  further  changes  take  place  in  the  uterus  itself.  It  has  already 
been  stated  that  the  uterus  becomes  more  vascular^  after  conception 
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has  taken  place,  and  that  its  interior  lining  becomes  altered ;  the  ves* 
sels,  arteries,  veins,  and  lymphatics  are  increased  in  size,  and  it  has 
been  said  by  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  that  the  nerves  are  also  increased  in 
number,  although  this  latter  change  is  doubted  by  many.  The  proper 
tissue  of  the  uterus  also  undergoes  great  changes.  In  proportion  as 
the  ovum  is  developed,  the  fibres  are  separated  from  each  other,  and 
inereased  in  number,  leaving  spaces  between  them  which  are  filled  by 
the  enlarging  vessels  (Fig.  293).     That  the  amount  of  substance  is 

Fig.  293. 


absolutely  increased,  is  shown  by  the  difference  of  weight  between  a 
virgin  uterus  and  one  at  fiill  term,  just  emptied ;  the  former  weighing 
one  ounce,  the  latter  nearly  twenty-four.  The  increase  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  womb  is  not  uniform  from  the  first,  but  commences 
at  the  fundus,  gradually  extending  to  the  body,  and  last  of  all,  about 
the  fiAh  month,  to  the  cervix.     Up  to  the  fourth  month  the  uterus  is 

Cerally  retained  entirely  within  the  pelvis;  shortly  after  this,  its 
dus  may  be  felt  above  the  symphysis  pubis  in  thin  persons ;  about 
the  fifth  month  it  reaches  midway  between  the  pubes  and  umbilicus, 
gradually  ascending  till  the  eighth  month,  when  it  is  as  high  as  the 
enuform  cartilage.  After  this,  although  it  increases  in  capacity,  it  no 
longer  ascends;  on  the  contrary  it  rather  falls.  Its  capacity  is  also 
greatly  increased:  according  to  Levret's  calculations,  its  superfices 
may  be  estimated  at  339  inches,  and  its  cavity  will  contain  408  inches ; 
its  length  being  from  12  to  14  inches,  its  breadth  from  9  to  10,  and 
its  depth  from  front  to  rear,  8  to  9  inches.  The  weight  of  the  whole 
organ,  and  its  contents,  at  full  term,  is  about  twelve  pounds.  The 
fiyrm  of  the  gravid  uterus  differs  also  from  that  of  the  unimpregnated 
state,  and  this  difference  appears  to  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon 
its  increase  in  size,  and  the  form  of  the  cavities  it  occupies.  In  the 
non-gravid  state^  when  it  occupies  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  its  anterior 
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surface,  correBpondiopr  to  the  bladder,  is  flattened,  while  its  posterior 
aspect  is  convex.  The  reverse,  however,  obtains  during  the  latter 
half  of  pregnancy.  The  anterior  surface  is  now  convex,  being  merely 
covered  bj  the  yielding  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen ;  whilst  poste- 
riorly the  uterus  is  nearly  concave,  corresponding  to  the  prominence 
of  the  lumbar  vertebrsB.  This  condition  of  things  may  be  readily  as- 
certained by  examining  the  abdomen  of  a  pregnant  female  in  the  last 
months  of  gestation,  whilst  she  is  lying  down. 

The- situation  and  position  of  the  uterus  are  also  changed:  in  the 
non-gravid  state,  the  fundus  inclines  somewhat  backwards,  the  os  uteri 
being  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  the  gravid  uterus, 
during  the  latter  half  of  pregnancy,  has  its  fundus  inchned  forwards, 
and  the  os  uteri  directed  backwards  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum. 

During  the  first  month,  the  changes  are  not  very  appreciable,  the 
uterus  is  larger,  softer,  and  more  vascular,  the  on  and  cervix  are  soft, 
and  cushiony,  as  during  the  menstrual  period,  and  the  transverse  fis- 
sure is  more  oval, 

Dnring  the  second  month,  abdomen  somewhat  flat,  cervix  increased 
in  size,  and  the  os  uteri  can  be  felt  lower  than  natural ;  its  shape  also 
is  changed,  being  round  and  smooth  in  pri  mi  parse,  while  in  multi  parte 
it  is  larger  and  irregular  in  shape.  The  canal  of  the  cervix  is  dosed 
by  a  gelatinous  plug. 

Durhuj  tfie  third  month,  slight  protrusion  of  the  abdomen,  os  uteri 
not  so  easily  reached,  and  somewhat  changed  in  position;  it  is  no 
longer  in  the  middle  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  but  inclines  towards  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum,  while  the  fundus  approaches  more  nearly  to  the 
anterior  parietes  of  the  abdomen. 

During  the  fourth  month,  the  fundus  may  be  discovered  two  or 
three  inches  above  the  symphysis  pubis  in  thin  persons,  by  pressure, 
having  first  relaxed  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  emptied  the  bladder 
and  rectum, 

During  thefi/th  month,  the  cervix  is  drawn  out  by  the  expanding 
uterus  and  shortened,  and  the  fundus  may  be  felt  halfway  between  the 
symphysis  pubis  and  umbilicus. 

During  the  sixth  month,  the  cervix  has  lost  very  nearly  one-half  its 
length,  the  fundus  is  as  high  as  the  umbilicus,  and  the  depression  of 
the  navel  begins  to  disappear. 

During  the  seventh  month,  the  cervix  is  only  half  its  original 
length;  the  fundus  rises  a  little  above  the  umbilicus,  which  often  be- 
comes pouting.  The  head  may  also  be  felt  per  vaginam  by  ballotte* 
ment,  and  the  movements  of  the  child  detected  through  the  abdomi- 
nal walls.  • 

During  the  eighth  month,  the  cervix  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  long,  abdomen  increased  considerably  in  size,  and  the  os  uteri 
so  high  as  scarcely  to  be  reached.  The  fundus  is  about  midway  be- 
tween the  umbilicus  and  scrobiculus  cordis. 
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During  ike  ninth  month,  the  neck  19  obliterated,  so  tbat  upon 
making  an  examination,  we  find  the  vagina  closed  superiorly  by  the 
rounded  lower  end  of  the  uterus,  and  in  primiparsQ  the  fundus  is  at 
the  scrobiculus  oordis.  During  the  last  few  weeks  of  pregnancy  the 
fundus  sinks  a  little,  the  abdomen  falls,  the  os  uteri  appears  only  as  a 
little  dimple,  and  its  edges  are  thin  and  membranous ;  it  occupies  now 
the  upper  part  of  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  In  women  who  have 
borne  many  children  the  cervix  does  not  entirely  disappear. 

SIGNS  OV  PREGNANOT. 

These  are  divided  into  the  rational  and  sennUey  the  latter  of  which 
only  can  be  depended  upon,  as  the  former  may  occur  in  abnormal 
oonditions  of  the  uterus,  independent  of  pregnancy.  The  rational 
signs  occur  in  the  earlier  months ;  the  sensible  or  physical,  after  the 
ovum  is  somewhat  developed.  The  diagnosis  is  at  all  times  difficult 
in  the  early  periods. 

Rational  sign*. — Plethoric  condition  and  fibrinous  blood ;  variations 
in  temper  and  taste ;  altered  functions  of  stomachy  bowels  and  kidneys; 
change  in  the  eolour  of  the  skin ;  cessation  of  the  mensesy  though  not 
invariable,  is  one  of  the  earliest  signs;  morning  gicknesB,  from  the 
sympathy  between  the  uterus  and  stomach ;  salivation^  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  mercurial  ptyalism,  from  which  it  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  absence  of  spongincss  of  the  gums,  and  the  peculiar  fetor; 
enlarged  and  painful  mammse,  and  in  many  cases  a  darkened  areola 
and  enlargement  of  the  follicles  situated  in  it,  with  a  soft  and  moist 
state  of  the  integuments ;  milk  in  the  breast — this  fluid  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  breasts  during  the  latter  stages  of  gestation,  but  is  not 
invariable,  nor  always  to  be  depended  on  when  present.  Quickening; 
this  sensation  has  been  variously  described ;  some  authors  say  it  is 
caused  by  the  first  movements  df  the  child ;  others  assert  that  it  is 
caused  by  the  sudden  rise  of  the  uterus  from  the  pelvis  into  the  abdo- 
minal cavity,  producing  fainting,  sickness,  &c.  As  a  sign  of  pregnancy 
it  is  almost  valueless,  sinc€  females  are  very  apt  to  be  deceived  in  this 
respect  by  the  movements  of  flatus  in  the  bowels,  by  occasional  spas- 
modic twitching  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  &c. 

Kiesteine.  —  During  pregnancy  a  peculiar  substance,  analogous  to 
easeine,  is  found  in  the  urine,  forming  a  thin  pellicle  upon  its  sur^ice 
when  it  is  allowed  to  stand,  and  emitting  an  odour  resembling  cheese. 
It  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  pregnancy,  but  may  occur  whenever  the 
lacteal  elements  are  not  eliminated  by  the  mammary  glands.  At  the 
same  time  the  probabilities  are  as  20  to  1,  that  the  female  is  pregnant, 
if  the  kiesteine  be  present 

Blue  colour  of  the  vagina  has  also  been  looked  upon  by  M.  Jacque- 
mier,and  M.  Parent  Duehatelet,a8  among  the  rational  signs  of  pregnancy. 

The  SENSIBLE  OR  POTSiCAL  HiQNS  OF  PREGNANCY,  are  those  by 
which  the  presence  of  a  foetus  in  utero  are  detected  by  an  csploration 
of  the  organ  itself. 
43* 
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Enlargement  of  tlie  abdomen  begins  to  be  perceptible  about  tbe  end 
of  the  second  month ;  before  this  the  abdomen  is  often  flatter  than 
usual.     "A  ventre  plat,  enfant  j'a,  " 


Fig.  294. 


A,  Tcrtlnal  iw^tion  of  sitcram;  B,  reettini; 
C.  iitorus  and  ovum;  D,  bladder ;  E,  finger  in 
the  vagiua  with  its  exferemitj  preeiiDg  up  tbe 
uterufl. 


BaUotfement  is  practised  thas  : 
The  patient  should  be  in  the 
upright  positioTif  or  at  least  in  a 
semi- recumbent  posture :  now  let 
the  operator  place  the  left  hand 
upon  the  fundus  uteri  to  steady  it, 
and  introduce  the  index  finger  of 
the  right  hand  to  the  cervix  uteri, 
then  suddenly  but  gently  jerking 
the  finger  upwards,  he  will  feel  a 
sensation  as  if  something  had  re- 
ceded from  it,  and  then  settled 
down  upon  it  again.  This  tost  is 
most  available  about  the  fifth  and 
sixth  months.  (Fig.  294.) 

Auscultation  was  applied  to  the 
detection  of  the  presence  of  a 
foetus  in  utero,  first  by  M.  Mayor, 
of  Geneva.  Three  sounds  have  been  heard  by  different  observers,  viz. : 
that  of  the  foetal  heart,  that  of  the  placental  circulation,  and  that  of  the 
pulsation  in  the  cord.  The  first  of  these  is  the  most  certain;  the 
second  may  be  imitated  by  the  pressure  of  a  tumour  upon  any  great 
vessel,  and  the  last  can  only  be  heard  under  very  favourable  circum- 
stances, as  where  the  cord  lies  between  tbe  child  and  the  abdomen  of 
the  mother.  The  situation  in  which  the  foetal  heart  is  most  distinctly 
heard,  is  about  the  middle  point  between  the  scrobiculus  cordis  and 
symphysis  pubis,  generally  to  tbe  left.  The  frequency  of  the  pulsa- 
tion is  about  double  that  of  the  adult,  ranging  from  120  to  140  per 
minute,  and  entirely  independent  of  the  maternal  circulation.  The 
sound  resembles  very  much  the  ticking  of  a  watch  under  a  pillow.  In 
breech  presentations  it  is  usually  heard  a  little  higher. 

This  is  a  most  valuable  diagnostic  sign,  and  if  once  heard,  unequi- 
vocally, the  real  nature  of  the  case  is  established  beyond  doubt. 

The  placental  souffle  may  usually  be  detected  by  the  stethoscope  low 
on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  after  the  fourth  month ;  it  is  a  peculiar 
blowing  sound,  corresponding  to  the  pulse  of  the  mother. 

The  movements  of  the  child  may  frequently  be  detected  by  placing 
a  cold  hand  on  the  abdomen  of  the  mother,  after  the  sixth  month,  but 
this  is  not  a  certain  sign,  as  above  stated,  since  it  may  be  imitated  by 
movements  of  flatus,  &c. 

The  following  resumi  of  the  signs  of  pregnancy  is  taken  from  the 
"  Elements  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Midwifery,"  by  Prof 
I'ucker :  — 
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DUBING    TBI    FIRST    AND    8  ■  0  O II  D    MOUTHS. 


EATIONAl  UONB. 

1.  Suppression  of  the  catamenial 
discbarge. 

2.  Nausea,  TomiUng,  ptyalisni,  ano- 
rexia, &c. 

8.  Unnatural  flatness  OTer  the  by- 
pugastriam. 

4.  Tumefaction  and  tenderness  of 
the  mammsB. 


1.  Increase  in  the  aze  and  weight 
of  the  uterus. 

2.  Slight  prolapsus  of  the  uterus. 
8.  Diminished  mobility  of  the  ute- 
rus. 

4.  The  cervix  uteri  is  directed  to 
wards  the  symphysis  pubis. 

6.  The  OS  uteri,  round  and  regular 
in  primiparse,  but  in  multipara,  irre- 
gular in  its  circumference  and  more 
or  less  open. 

6.  Ramollissement  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  covering  the  cervix  uteri. 
The  fibres  of  the  neck  not  yet  soft- 
ened. 


DURING  TRR  THIRD  AND  TOURTH  MONTHS. 


1.  Suppression  of  the  catamenia. 

2.  Continuance  of  nausea,  vomiting, 
anorexia,  ptyalism. 

8.  Slight  prominence  over  hypo- 
gastrium. 

4.  Depression  of  the  umbilicus. 

6.  Tumefaction  of  the  breasts  in- 
creased, with  increase  in  the  promt- 
nenoe  of  the  nipple,  and  a  slight  dis- 
coloration of  the  areola. 

6.  fhesteine  in  the  urine. 


1.  The  fundus  uteri  elevated  rather 
above  the  pelvic  brim,  at  the  end  of 
the  third  month.  At  the  termination 
of  the  fourth  month,  it  rises  two  inches 
above  the  pubis. 

2.  Fulness  and  dulness  over  the 
hypogastrium. 

8.  Existence  of  a  small  tumour  in 
hypogastric  region. 

4.  The  direction  of  the  long  diame- 
ter of  the  uterus  is  now  changed,  so 
as  to  correspond  with  the  axis  of  the 
pelvic  brim.  The  os  uteri  is  con- 
siderably elevated  in  the  excavation. 

6.  Ramollissement  of  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  cervix  is  more  marked ; 
08  uteri  more  open  in  multipane, 
but  still  closed  in  those  who  have  not 
borne  children. 


DURING    THR    FITTH   AND    SIXTH    MONTHS. 


1.  Suppression  of  the  catamenia. 

2.  Cessation  of  nausea,  vomiting, 
Ac.,  now  usually  takes  place,  though 
they  may  continue  throughout  preg- 
nancy. 

8.  Increased  prominence  of  the  um- 
bilical region. 

4.  The  size  of  the  abdominal  tu^ 
mour  is  increased,  it  is  round,  elastic, 
and  if  the  abdominal  walls  be  thin, 
the  inequalities  of  the  foetus  may  be 
felt 

6.  The  umbilical  region  more  f^ll. 


1.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  month, 
the  fundus  uteri  is  within  an  inch  of 
the  umbilicus. 

2.  Movement  of  the  fcstus  is  now 
active. 

8.  The  bruit  de  souffle  and  the 
foetal  pulsations  may  now  be  distin- 
guished. 

4.  Ballottement 

6.  Between  the  cervix  and  the 
pubis  a  tumour  may  now  be  folt, 
either  soft  and  fluctuating,  or  round 
and  hard. 
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KinONAL  BlOIfS. 

6.  Discoloration  of  thd  areolae  more 
marked,  with  an  enlargement  of  the 
suboutaneous  glands. 

7.  Kiesteine  in  the  urine. 


BlIfSIBLK  BTONB. 

6.  Bamollissement  of  one  half  of 
the  cerTix  uteri. 

7.  In  primiparae,  the  08  nteri  ig 
still  olosed,  but  in  multSpartt,  it  if 
Bufficientlj  open  to  admit  the  half 
of  the  first  phalangeal  bone. 


DURING    THS    BBYBirTH    AMD    BIOHTH    H0NVH8. 


1.  Suppression  of  the  catamenia. 

2.  Nausea,  Yomiting,  &c.,  ordinaiilj 
absent. 

8.  Abdominal  tumour  much  in- 
ereased  in  size. 

4.  Pouting  of  the  navel. 

5.  Increased  discoloration  of  th^ 
areolae,  with  enlargement  of  the  seba- 
ceous follicles,  and  increased  promi- 
nence of  the  nipple. 

6.  The  millc  may  now  be  pressed 
ft-om  the  swollen  mammae. 

7.  Kiesteine    still    exists    in    the 


1.  Increase  In  the  siie  of  the  abdo- 
men. 

2.  The  fundus  uteri,  at  the  end  of 
the  seyenth  month,  has  risen  two  and 
a  half  inches  above  the  umbilicus ;  at 
the  eighth,  it  is  placed  within  the 
epigastric  region. 

8.  Active  movements  of  the  foetus. 

4.  The  foetal  pulsations  and  the 
bruit  de  souffle  still  continue. 

5.  Balluttement  perfectly  felt  du- 
ring the  seventh  month,  becomes 
obscure  in  the  subsequent  months  of 
pregnancy,  on  account  of  the  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  foetus. 

6.  The  ramollissement  of  the  oer- 
vix  is  more  extensive,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  eighth  month,  is  nearly  com- 
plete. 

7.  In  the  primtpiiro,  the  oerfiz  in 
ovoid  and  somewhat  diortened;  the 
OS  otori  is  still  closed. 

8.  In  the  multiparae,  the  os  uteri 
is  wide  enough  open  to  admit  the 
whole  of  the  first  phalangeal  bone; 
the  upper  orifice  is  fiirmly  dosed. 


DURING    THB    FIRST    HALF    OF    THB    NINTH    MONTH. 


1.  Reappearance  of  vomiting,  not 
ftrom  nausea,  but  from  pressure  of 
the  gravid  uterus  against  the  sto- 
mach. 

2.  The  abdominal  tumour  is  In- 
orelhsed  in  size. 

8.  Respiration  difficult. 
4.  All  the  other  symptoms  are  aug- 
mented in  intensity* 


1.  The  fu|^du8  uteri  occupies  the 
epigastric  region. 

2.  The  movements  of  the  foetus; 
the  pulsation  of  the  foetal  heart  are 
still  present  At  this  time,  ballotte- 
ment  has  disappeared. 

8.  The  whole  oerviz  uteri  i^  soft- 
ened, except  the  internal  orifice, 
which  remains  firm  and  closed.  The 
OS  uteri  in  primiparae  is  slighUy 
opened,  though  not  sufiieiently  to 
admit  the  finger,  as  is  the  ease  in 
BiultiparsB. 

DURING    THB    LAST    HALF    OF    THB    NINTH    MONTH. 

1.  The  vomitiug  ceases,  as  the  ab-         1.  The  fundus  uteri  has  sunk  lower 
dominal  tumour  sinks  from  the  epi-      down  in  the  abdomen, 
gatftrium.  • 
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2.  Respiration  less  oppressed.  2.  The  sensible  signs  still  persist, 

8.  Considerable  difficultj  exists  in     except  ballottement,  which  is  usually, 

walking,  owing  to  the  sinking  of  the     thoagb  not  always,  absent  after  the 

presenting  part  into  the  pelvic  exoa-     fcBtus  has  acquired  considerable  size. 

Tation.  3.  In  multiparse,  the  internal  orifice 

4.  Constant  desire  to  eTaouate  the     of  the  cerriz  is  'softened  and  dilated 

bladder  and  rectum.  so  that  the  membranes  may  be  felt. 

6.  The  hemorrhoids,  the  oedema  of     In  primiparse,   the    internal    orifice 

the  limbs,  and  the  Taricose  condition     is  soft  and  dilated,  but  the  external 

of  the  veins  of  the  inferior  extremi-     remains  partially  dosed.    During  the 

ties,  are  all  increased.  last  ten  or  twelve  days,  owing  to  the 

dilatation  of  the  internal  orifice  of  the 
cervix  uteri,  the  whole  cervix  becomes 
enlarged,  so  as  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  uterine  cavity ;  so  that  m 
touching,  the  finger  reaches  the  mem- 
branes, in  primiparsB,  after  having 
passed  the  thin  and  even  margin  of 
the  OS  uteri,  while  in  multiparee, 
the  external  orifice  of  the  cervix  is 
thick  and  unequal. 

PREMATURE  EXPULSION  OP  THE   FiETUS. 

The  niems  sometimes  expels  its  contents  before  the  full  period  of 
ntero-gestation  is  accomplished.  This  may  occur  at  any  time  during 
^^tation,  thongh  it  appears  to  be  more  easily  excited  at,  or  previous 
to,  the  third  month,  owing  to  the  frailty  of  the  connexion  between 
the  ovum  and  the  decidua.  It  is  also  more  liable  to  occur  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  menstrual  return,  than  in  the  interval,  owing  to 
the  increased  excitement  of  the  gestative  organs  at  that  time.  It  is 
called  abortion  when  the  foetus  is  expelled  before  it  is  capable  of  main- 
taining an  independent  existence,  that  is,  before  the  seventh  month. 
It  does  sometimes  happen  that  a  foetus  lives  when  expelled  before  this 
time,  but  such  oases  are  rare.  The  child  is  hardly  considered  '^  viahW 
before  this  time. 

Premature  labour  signifies  the  expulsion  of  the  ovum  before  the 
full  term  of  pregnancy  has  expired,  but  after  the  seventh  month;  in 
other  words,  after  the  child  has  become  viable. 

Causes,  —  These  are  infinitely  various  and  numerous,  and  include 
almost  eveiy  agency  capable  of  acting  injuriously  on  the  mother,  and 
through  her  on  the  foetus.  Mental  emotions,  fright,  anger,  joy,  or 
sorrow  when  excessive,  intense  pain,  shocks,  blows,  falls,  great  fatigue, 
deficient  nourishment,  debilitating  evacuations,  acute  and  chronic 
disease,  the  exanthemata,  syphilis,  and  the  habits  of  life,  either 
extreme,  being  capable  of  producing  it.  To  these  we  may  add  a 
peculiar  constitutional  irritability  of  some  females,  by  which  they  abort 
liabitualfy. 

Premature  expulsion  is  sometimes  produced  by  circumstances  which 
compromise  the  life  of  the  child.     Thus,  certain  pathological  con- 
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ditioDS  of  the  amDioD,  cborion  or  decidua,  malformations  of  the  pla- 
centa, or  erroneous  insertion  of  the  cord.  Or  it  may  occur  from  the 
administration  of  drugs  exhibited  for  the  purpose,  or  otherwise,  such 
as  ergot,  savine,  &c. 

The  manner  in  which  these  causes  act,  is  either  bj  destroying  the 
child's  life,  in  which  method  syncope,  syphilis,  and  meroorial  saliva- 
tion seem  to  act;  or  by  oaosing  the  womb  to  contract;  or  by  partial 
separation  of  the  placenta,  causing  the  effusion  of  blood  between  that 
organ  and  the  womb,  and  finally  its  entire  separation,  thus  arresting 
the  nutrition  and  respiration  of  the  foetus,  and  producing  its  death. 

Symptoms,  —  The  patient  who  is  about  to  mipcarry,  generally  ex- 
periences a  sense  of  uneasiness,  languor,  pain  in  the  back,  and  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  accompanied  by  pains  of  an  expulsive  charac- 
ter, and  often  with  hemorrhage.  When  the  ovum  itself  is  ruptured, 
there  is  a  discharge  of  water  from  the  vagina,  greater  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  foetus,  followed  afterwards  by  pain  and  discharge 
of  blood. 

Sometimes  the  ovum  is  discharged  with  little  or  no  pain,  at  others 
the  pains  are  described  as  being  more  severe  than  those  of  labour  at 
the  full  term. 

Treatment.  —  There  are  two  points  to  be  observed  in  the  treatment 
of  these  accidents :  JirUy  If  possible,  to  prevent  the  expulsion  of  the 
foetus,  and  enable  the  woman  to  complete  her  pregnancy ;  secatidiyy 
Where  this  is  hopeless,  to  shorten  the  process  as  much  as  possible, 
and  prevent  further  hemorrhage. 

As  we  cannot  be  certain  in  the  first  instance,  whether  the  child  is 
dead,  or  not,  it  behooves  us  to  act  under  the  supposition  of  its  life, 
knowing  that  if  the  vital  relation  between  the  ovum  and  the  uterus  is 
compromised  it  will  be  discharged. 

The  preventive  tr€atment  will  consist  in  moderate  bloodletting,  if 
the  patient  be  plethoric  and  the  pulse  full  and  bounding,  rest  in  a 
strictly  horizontal  posture,  on  a  hard  bed,  lightly  covered  with  clothes, 
and  in  a  cool  room,  cold  wet  napkins  to  the  vulva,  abstinence  from 
stimulants,  anodyne  enemata,  and  if  necessary,  the  internal  use  of  as- 
tringents, such  as  infusion  of  rose  leaves,  elixir  of  vitriol,  alum,  acetate 
of  lead  and  opium,  &c. 

If  the&e  means  fiiil,  and  the  hemorrhage  conianuea,  whilst  the  ovum 
is  not  expelled,  there  is  little  or  no  chance  of  preventing  miscarriage ; 
our  endeavours  must  be  directed  to  the  suppression  of  the  discharge, 
knowing  it  will  generally  cease  as  soon  as  the  womb  is  emptied.  The 
best  agent  we  possess  under  these  circumstances,  is  the  tamponf  or 
plu</.  This  should  never  be  used,  however,  if  internal  hemorrhage 
can  take  place  to  such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  life ;  in  other  words, 
not  if  the  uterus  be  emp^y,  and  the  patient  far  advanced  in  pregnancy. 
It  may  be  used  with  safety  and  advantage,  if  the  uterus  be  filled  with 
its  natural  contents,  or  be  only  slightly  distensible,  even  though 
Qmpty.     For  this  purpose  some  recommend  a  sponge  steeped  in  vine- 
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gar,  others  a  silk  handkerobief,  others,  again,  small,  square  pieces  of 
liDeD  pressed  into  the  vagina  til!  that  cavity  is  entirely  filled,  the 
whole  being  retained  in  its  place  by  a  T  bandage,  or  the  hand  of  an 
assistant.  It  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  situ,  from  six  to  twelve, 
or  even  twenty-four  hours,  the  patient  being  still  in  a  horizontal  posi 
tion,  and  the  bladder^  if  necessary,  relieved  by  the  catheter.  Whe& 
withdrawn,  the  ovum,  or  fragments  of  it,  will  generally  be  found  ad^ 
herent  to  its  upper  part,  along  with  a  coagulum. 

The  tampon,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  not  to  be  used  under  any 
oiroumstance  where  there  is  a  hope  of  saving  the  pregnancy. 

If  the  ovum  is  not  discharged  with  the  tampon,  and  cannot  be 
reached  with  either  the  finger  or  hook,  it  is  recommended  to  leave 
such  occurrences  in  the  hands  of  nature,  rather  than  use  force. 

The  prophylactic  treatment  consists  in  the  avoidance  of  all  causes 
of  excitement,  both  mental  and  bodily.  Small  bleedings  and  rest 
if  she  be  plethoric ;  a  nutritious  diet  and  tonics  if  otherwise,  toge- 
ther with  careful  cold  sponging.  When  the  abortion  is  habitual^ 
and  the  uterus  is  irritable,  an  efficient  remedy  has  been  found  in  tbe 
administration  of  an  opiate  enema  every  night,  consisting  of  forty-five 
drops  of  tr.  opii,  in  a  wineglassful  of  starch  water,  rest,  tonics,  &c. 

PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  F(£TUS,  AND  SIGNS  OF  ITS  DEATH. 

The  foetus  is  liable  to  many  of  those  diseases  that  attack  the  child 
after  its  birth.  Many  of  these  are  entirely  independent  of  the  mo- 
ther, but  there  are  also  many  with  which  it  is  affected  seriously  through 
her.  As  examples  of  the  latter  may  be  classed  those  oases  of  prema- 
ture expulsion  which  occur  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  diseases, 
and  where  the  foetus  appears  to  have  participated  in  the  disease  of  the 
mother.  Dr.  Churchill  has  observed  a  considerable  quickening  of  the 
action  of  the  foetal  heart,  some  days  after  pregnant  women  have  been 
attacked  with  fever.  Examples  are  not  wanting  of  cases  where  chil- 
dren have  been  born  with  small  pox  or  measles;  and  according  to 
Duettel,  Sehweig,  Zurmeyer,  &o.,  children  bom  of  mothers  who  were 
suffering  under  intermittent  /ever,  have  exhibited  the  same  disease 
immediately  afWr  birth. 

There  is  scarcely  an  internal  organ  that  has  not  been  described  as 
the  seat  of  inflammation ;  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  the  lungs  and 
pleura,  the  peritoneum,  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  lungs  and 
Dowels,  may  all  be  the  seat  of  inflammation  during  uterine  life. 

In  addition  to  these  acute  diseases,  the  foetus  prcBents  even  more 
numerous . cases  of  chronic  affections;  general  hypertrophy,  or  atro- 
phy, syphilitic  diseases,  worms,  calculus,  dropsy,  jaundice,  hernia,  &c. 
Even  the  bones  and  joints  may  be  tbe  seat  of  disease ;  children  aiB 
sometimes  bom  with  rickets,  caries,  and  necrosis ;  and  it  has  happened 
to  many  practitioners  to  meet  with  cases  of  fractures  of  some  standing 
in  children  just  boro. 
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Unfortunately  we  possess  neither  the  means  of  diagnosticating,  nor 
of  treating  these  cases  of  iutra-uterine  disease. 

The  81  gm  of  the  death  of  the  foetus,  are  also  obscure  and  uncertain. 
Absence  of  the  sound  of  the  foetal  heart  is  a  negative  sign,  and  its 
value  will  depend  much  upon  the  skill  of  the  auscultator.  If  after 
repeated  and  careful  auscultation  of  the  abdomen  no  trace  of  fcotal 
pulsation  can  be  detected,  the  death  of  the  foetus  may  be  asserted  od 
safe  grounds.  Cessation  of  the  mooements  o/the/ostus  is  no  proof  of 
its  death,  as  the  movements  may  be  suspended  for  some  days  without 
its  occurrence.  The  sensation  of  a  weight  in  the  abdomen  rolling 
about  as  the  woman  moves,  is,  with  some  rare  exceptions,  a  sure  sign. 
The  subsidence  of  the  abdominal  tumour,  flaccidity  of  the  breasts,  after 
having  been  tense,  and  the  general  deterioration  of  the  health,  are  all 
enumerated  among  the  probable  signs.  The  concurrence  of  all  these 
render  the  diagnosis  nearly  certain,  though  separately  they  are  of  little 
value. 

The  signs  during  labour  are  much  more  accessible  and  certain. 
The  loose,  flabby  scalp,  the  absence  of  swelling,  occasionally  emphy- 
sema of  the  cellular  tissue  beneath,  the  looseness  and  grating  of  the 
cranial  bones,  and  the  sbarpness  of  their  edges,  are  enumerated  by  Dr. 
Rigby  among  the  certain  signs.  The  absence  of  pulsations  at  the 
great  fontanelles,  is  admitted  to  be  an  important  sign. 

In  presentations  of  the  face,  the  lips  of  a  dead  child  will  be  flaccid 
and  the  tongue  flabby  and  motionless,  and  the  presenting  part  slightly 
swelled.     The  contrary  in  a  living  child. 

In  breech  presentations,  the  sphincter  ani  in  a  dead  child  is  relaxed 
and  insensible  to  the  finger.  In  a  living  child  it  is  closed  and  resists 
the  finger.     The  presence  of  meconium  is  a  sign  of  no  value. 

In  arm  presentations,  when  the  child  is  dead,  the  limb  is  cold, 
livid,  and  flabby,  there  is  no  pulsation  at  the  wrist  (the  latter  is  not 
of  much  value,  as  pressure  may  arrest  it),  and  the  epidermis  soon 
begins  to  peel  off.  In  a  living  child,  the  arm  will  swell  and  become 
livid. 

lu  proiapsion  of  the  funis,  the  presence  or  absence  of  pulsation 
will  decide.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  however,  as  in  the  case 
related  by  Dr.  Kennedy,  in  which  the  cord  was  prolapsed  an  hour, 
and  during  a  pain  no  pulsation  was  perceptible;  when  the  pain  sub- 
sided he  drew  the  funis  backward  towards  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis, 
and  then  detected  a  faint  pulsation.  The  child  was  delivered  alive  by 
the  forceps. 

Fetid  liquor  amnii  is  not  a  certain  sign  of  the  child's  death,  neither 
is  the  presence  of  meconium  in  it,  especially  in  breech  cases^ 

LABOUR. 

By  this  term  is  understood,  iJiai  process  by  which  the  contents  of 
the  gravid  womb  are  expelled.  It  should  commence  as  we  have  already 
seen,  at  oi  about  the  two  hundred  and  eightieth  day  from  the  last  ap- 
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pearanoe  of  the  menses,  or  about  one  hundrod  and  forty  after  quick- 
ening. The  principal  agent  in  eflPecting  this  process  is  the  uterus 
itself,  assisted,  however,  bj  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdom- 
inal museles. 

The  cause  of  labour  is  not  well  understood :  it  has  been  variously 
attributed  to  the  inability  of  the  uterus  to  sustain  farther  distension, 
to  the  struggles  of  the  foetus  in  its  endeavours  to  breathe,  and  to  the 
absence  of  adequate  nourishment.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  certain 
it  is  that  the  foetus  contributes  nothing  to  expediting  the  process, 
being  entirely  passive  throughout,  and  the  volition  of  the  mother  is 
but  little  coDoerned,  farther  than  the  assistance  afforded  by  the 
voluntary  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragm,  the 
action  of  the  uterus  being  entirely  involuntary.  This  action  consists 
in  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres,  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  uterine  parietes.  By  this  contraction  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus  is  diminished  in  size,  propulsion  is  produced,  and  eventually 
expulsion  is  effected.  The  action  of  the  uterus  continues  even  after 
the  child  is  expelled,  for  the  purpose  of  extruding  the  placenta,  and 
closing  the  orifices  of  bleeding  vessels,  which  might  otherwise  give 
rise  to  serious  hemorrhage. 

The  classification  of  labours,  —  Almost  every  obstetrical  writer  has 
a  classification  in  accordance  with  his  own  peculiar  views,  each  based 
upon  his  definition  of  a  natural  labour.  8oine  include  under  the 
head  of  natural  labour,  all  those  cases  which  are  terminated  by  the  natu- 
ral unassisted  powers,  without  reference  to  the  presentation.  -  Among 
these  are  Hippocrates,  Smellie,  Baudelocque,  Rigby,  &c.  Others  con- 
sider that  the  presentation  should  be  taken  into  account,  and  those 
only  which  occur  most  frequently  should  be  called  natural.  Denman, 
Blundell,  Davis,  Ashwell,  Ramsbotham,  &c.;  therefore  limit  natural 
labours  to  head  presentations. 

The  simplest  classification  seems  to  be  that  which  includes  all  under 
two  heads,  viz. :  natural  and  preternatural.  Natural  laboury  or 
Eutociay  being  that  which  follows  a  natural  course,  and  in  which  the 
woman  is  delivered  unassisted ;  preternatural  labf/ur,  or  Dystocia,  sig- 
nifying faulty  or  irregular  labour,  the  course  6f  which  is  unfavourable, 
and  in  which  the  assistance  of  the  obstetrician  becomes  necessary. 

The  gefnerai  features  of  labour  are  the  same  in  every  case,  but  the 
details  are  widely  different.  It  is  always  attended  with  suffering,  if 
the  patient  be  conscious ;  and  is  sometimes  complicated  with  irregu- 
larities and  danger.  The  duration  also  varies  much,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  pain,  in  different  women,  and  in  the  same  women  in  differ- 
ent pregnancies,  some  expelling  their  children  with  a  single  pain, 
others  requiring  many  to  accomplish  the  same  object. 

TJie  symptoms  of  labour  may  be  divided  into  the  premonitory^  and 

thoee  which  indicate  that  the  process  has  already  commenced.     The 

premonitory  are,  the  subsidence  of  the  abdominal  tumour;  some  slight 

mucous  discharge  from  the  vagina,  together  with  relaxation  and  dis- 
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tensibiiity  of  it  and  the  external  parts ;  and  a  pecuHar  irritability  and 
restlessness  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 

The  diminution  of  the  abdominal  tumour  is  produced  partly  by  the 
subsidence  of  the  uterus  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  partly  perhaps  by 
the  painless  contraction  of  the  same  organ.  It  is  sometimes  very 
sudden  in  its  approach,  the  woman  finding  on  rising  from  her  bed  that 
she  is  much  less  than  on  the  preceding  day.  It  is  generally  a  good 
sign,  as  indicating  that  she  has  a  roomy  pelvis.  The  increased  dis- 
charge and  relaxation  of  the  external  organs  is  also  a  good  sign,  show- 
ing that  there  is  a  disposition  in  the  passages  to  facilitate  the  progress 
of  the  labour. 

The  irritability  and  restlessness  is  seen  also  in  the  lower  animals, 
and  is  therefore  not  peculiar  to  the  human  female. 

The  symptoms  indicative  of  the  commencement  of  labour  are,  pain, 
glairy  discharge  from  the  vagina,  irritability  of  the  bladder  and  rectum, 
nausea  and  vomiting,  rigors  or  shivering,  without  the  aooompaniment 
of  chilliness. 

The  pain  felt  in  labour  is  due  to  the  sensibility  of  the  rentiin^j 
rather  than  to  that  of  the  expelling  organs.  The  sharp,  catting  pains 
of  the  commencement,  which  are  technically  termed  grxndert,  are  pro* 
duced  mainly  by  the  stretching  of  the  cervix  uteri  and  the  vagina, 
and  are  generally  referred  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  the 
back,  in  a  position  corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  os  uteri. 
These  generally  accompany  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  and  are  in- 
dicated by  the  cries  and  gestures  of  the  patient,  the  former  being  of  a 
moaning^  complaining  character,  the  latter,  twisting  and  writhing. 

When,  however,  the  dilatation  has  gone  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
allow  some  of  the  contents  of  the  uterus  to  be  propelled  through  the 
opening,  the  pains  become  of  2^  forcing,  expulsive  nature,  and  the  ges- 
tures attending  them  differ  from  those  before  mentioned.  The  breath 
is  held ;  she  no  longer  cries  out,  but  makes  strong  expulsive  efforts  as 
if  straining  at  stool ;  she  makes  use  of  the  muscles  of  respiration  to 
fix  the  thorax,  and  then  contracts  the  abdominal  muscles  upon  the 
womb,  at  the  same  time  pulling  violently  upon  anything  within  her 
reach.  The  gestures  and  cries  are  valuable  indications  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  pains.  The  characteristic  of  the  uterine  pains  is,  that 
they  are  dull,  and  not  very  acute  in  their  character;  are  felt  mainly 
in  the  back  and  loins;  that  under  their  action  the  uterus  becomes 
tight  and  hard;  and,  partiouUirly,  that  they  are  regular  and  intermit' 
U'ut;  that  is,  coming  on  at  tolerably  equal  intervals,  and  succeeded  by 
an  entire  relief  from  suffering. 

At  the  commencement,  the  uterine  pains  are  short,  weak,  and  at 
long  intervals;  as  labour  advances,  the  interval  becomes  less,  and  the 
puins  longer  and  stronger.  It  is  well  known  that  kbour  pains  may  be 
suspended,  by  any  sudden  emotion,  particularly  those  of  a  depressing 
character,  as  well  as  by  opiates,  administered  either  by  the  mouth, 
€Ctum,  or  rubbed  upon  the  general  surface. 
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The  mucous  discharge  which  takes  place  from  the  vaginal  eurface, 
is  known  commonly  by  the  name  of  show.  It  is  generally  mixed  irith 
the  gelatinous  mucus  that  blocked  up  the  uterine  cervix,  and  with 
more  or  less  blood.  <'  The  more  albuminous  it  is,  the  better,  and  it 
is  always  a  good  sign  when  lumps  of  albuminous  matter  come  away 
from  time  to  time ;  the  thicker,  softer,  and  more  cushiony  the  os  uteri 
is,  the  more  mucus  does  it  secrete/'  It  is  useful  not  only  as  a  lubri 
eating  agent,  but  also  as  a  topical  depletion,  for  by  unloading  the  con 
gested  vessels,  the  vascularity  and  heat  of  the  part  are  diminished, 
and  rendered  more  capable  of  dilatation. 

The  irritahiUty  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  are  among  the  most  pro- 
minent signs  of  commencing  labour,  and  are  dependent  upon  the  con- 
tiguity between  the  dilating  os  uteri  and  these  organs,  which  all  derive 
a  portion  of  their  nervous  influence  from  the  same  source.  The  dis- 
position to  urinate  exists  even  when  the  bladder  is  empty,  and  the 
tenesmic  irritability  of  the  rectum  is  equally  independent  of  the  pre- 
sence of  faecal  matter. 

Nausea  and  Vomiting^  at  the  commencement  of  labour,  are  looked 
upon  as  favourable  signs,  being  indicative  of  a  general  relaxation, 
which  favours  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
confounded  with  that  which  sometimes  supervenes  in  lingering  labours, 
which  is  rather  prognostic  of  great  exhaustion,  and  to  be  dreaded  ac- 
cordingly. In  ordinary  cases,  vomiting  in  the  early  stages  requires  no 
treatment,  being  generally  relieved  as  soon  as  dilatation  takes  place. 
"When,  however,  it  is  very  violent,  it  may  often  be  checked  by  an 
effervescing  draught,  with  a  few  drops  of  laudanum.  The  rigors^ 
which  often  occur  early  in  labour,  are  likewise  accompaniments  of  the 
dilating  os  uteri,  and  although  often  severe,  are  not  dependent  on 
diminished  temperature  of  the  female,  or  irregular  arterial  action; 
they  require  little  other  treatment  than  an  extra  covering,  and  diluent 
drinks. 

STAGES   or  LABOUB. 

Some  obstetricians  divide  a  labour  into  three,  others  into  four,  five, 
or  six  stages,  all  ending  with  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta.  The  first 
division  is  the  one  generally  adopted,  and  the  three  stages  are  thus 
enumerated.  The  first  terminates  with  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri ; 
the  second  with  the  delivery  of  the  child ;  and  the  third  with  the  ex 
pulsion  of  the  placenta. 

First  stage, — This  is  generally  the  longest  and  most  distressing 
both  to  practitioner  and  patient.  The  pain,  although  not  so  great  as 
in  the  second  stage,  is  of  a  more  distressing  character,  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  bear.  The  patient  is  more  irritable,  uneasy,  and  alarmed  as  to 
the  result.  The  character  of  the  cry,  as  before  mentioned,  as  well  as 
the  gestures,  are  peculiar  to  this  stage,  as  well  as  diagnostic  of  it 
Nausea  and  vomiting  also  occur  during  this  stage,  and^  it  is  tb ought, 
assist  in  effecting  it. 
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Bj  placing  the  hand  upon  the  abdomen  during  a  pain,  the  uterus 
oan^  be  felt  to  contract  and  harden  itself,  and  at  the  ftame  time  to  tilt 
forwards  so  as  to  bring  its  axis  into  accordance  with  that  of  the  supe- 
rior strait.  As  the  pain  goes  off,  the  uterus  becomes  soft  again^  with- 
out, however,  returning  to  its  former  state  of  relaxation. 

The  approach  of  a  pain  maj  often  be  foretold  by  the  practitioner 
before  its  access,  by  auscultation.  ^^  The  moment  a  pain  begins,  and 
before  the  patient  is  herself  aware  of  it,  we  hear  a  short  rushing 
sound,  which  appears  to  proceed  from  the  liquor  amnii,  and  to  be 
partly  produced  by  the  movement  of  the  child,  which  seems  to  antici- 
pate the  coming  on  of  the  contraction ;  nearly  at  the  same  moment 
all  the  tones  of  the  uteri ue  pulsations  become  stronger;  other  tones 
which  have  not  been  heard  before,  and  which  are  of  a  piping,  reson- 
ant character,  now  become  audible,  and  seem  to  vibrate  through  the 
stethoscope,  like  the  sound  of  a  string  which  has  been  struck  and 
drawn  tighter,  while  in  the  act  of  vibrating."^  As  the  pain  grows 
stronger,  the  pitch  rises.  By  the  time  the  pain  has  reached  its  height, 
the  sound  has  entirely  ceased,  or  become  very  faint;  as  it  departs, 
however,  the  sound  again  returns  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  pain,  and 
finally  resumes  its  former  tone,  which  it  had  during  pregnancy.  The 
noise  made  by  the  escape  of  the  blood  through  the  uterine  veins  during 
a  contraction,  is  probably  an  important  clement  in  the  production  d 
the  sound  in  question. 

It  is  remarked  also  by  the  author  quoted  above,  that  the  pulse  in- 
creases in  rapidity  in  proportion  as  the  pain  rises  in  intensity,  subsid- 
ing in  the  same  manner  with  it.  As  the  labour  advances,  the  rapidity 
of  the  pulse  increases,  so  that  shortly  before  the  child  is  bom,  it  has 
attained  the  maximum  that  it  had  during  the  height  of  the  pains  in 
the  commencement. 

A  per  vaginam  examination  at  the  commencement  of  labour  re- 
veals to  us  the  condition  of  the  parts  through  which  the  child  is  about 
to  pass.  If  the  vagina  is  cool,  moist,  and  cushiony,  and  the  os  uteri 
soft  and  thick,  the  dilatation  will  most  probably  proceed  favourably. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  vagina  is  hot  and  dry,  and  the  os  uteri  hard 
and  thin,  or  hard  and  thick,  the  first  stage  will  generally  be  tedious. 
The  time  occupied  in  the  firU  stage  varies  very  much  in  different 
women,  and  in  the  same  women  in  different  labours.  In  primipane, 
it  is  generally  longer  than  in  those  who  have  had  several  children. 
Regular  and  genuine  contractions  seldom  require  more  than  eight  to 
ten  hours  to  perfect  this  stage,  and  oflen  it  is  accomplished  in  much 
less.  The  dilatation  also  proceeds  much  more  slowly  at  the  commence- 
ment, than  it  does  later;  this  is  owing  to  the  want  of  the  mechanical 
dilatation  which  it  afterwards  receives  by  the  formation  of  the  bag  of 
waters,  which  acts  as  a  wedge,  and  forcibly  distends  the  os  uteri. 

Bng  of  waters, — As  the  circle  of  the  os  uteri  enlarges,  the  mem- 

•  Rigby  p.  159. 
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\  rancfl  of  the  ovum,  containing  a  pnrtion  of  the  liquor  amnii,  protrude 
iaroagh  the  opening,  forming  a  tense,  elastic,  conical  bag;  this  by  its 
mechanical  pressure  assists  in  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri.  During 
a  pain  it  can  be  felt  becoming  more  and  more  tense,  and  again  relax- 
ing as  the  pain  subsides,  so  that  the  presenting  part  can  often  be  de- 
tected through  it. 

Near  the  end  of  the  first  stage  streaks  of  blood  will  often  be  found 
mixed  with  the  mucus  upon  the  finger,  after  an  examination.  This 
is  commonly  denominated  in  the  lying-in-rooms  "  a  show/^  and  it  is 
usually  an  indication  that  the  oe  uteri  is  dilated,  or  nearly  so.  The 
hemorrhage  proceeds  from  the  slight  vascular  twigs  extending  between 
the  uterus  and  the  membranes,  which  are  ruptured  by  the  increasing 
dilatation. 

The  phenomena  which  have  been  described  are  repeated  during 
every  succeeding  pain  (the  intervals  being  shorter  and  the  pains 
longer),  until  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  is  completed.  During  the 
whole  period  of  the  first  stage,  the  pains  have  been  acting,  not  so 
much  for  the  expulsion  of  the  child,  as  for  preparing  it  and  the  passage 
for  that  purpose.  The  more  completely  the  os  uteri  is  opposite  to  the 
fundus,  and  the  greater  the  correspondence  between  the  axis  of  the 
uterus  and  that  of  the  superior  strait,  the  more  speedily  will  the  dila- 
tation be  accomplished.  As  soon  as  this  has  taken  place,  the  first 
stage  is  ended. 

Secofi(f  stage, — The  phenomena  that  present  themselves  in  this 
stage  differ  essentially  from  those  of  the  preceding.  The  pains  suc- 
ceed each  other  with  greater  frequency,  and  last  longer,  and  the  suffer- 
ing is  increased ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  respiratory  muscles  being 
fixed,  in  order  to  supply  a  fulcrum  for  muscular  exertion,  the  woman 
rarely  cries  out  during  a  pain.  Hence  the  character  of  the  cry,  as 
before  stated,  is  a  diagnostic  sign  of  this  stage.  The  pains  now 
appear  not  to  be  so  much  confined  to  the  womb ;  they  acquire  a  more 
txpuhive  character,  and  are  attended  with  strong  bearing-down  efforts 
of  the  abdominal  muscles.  Upon  the  approach  of  each  pain,  the 
woman  seizes  bold  of  anvthing  within  her  reach,  and  brings  the  mus- 
cles of  the  extremities,  back,  and  •abdomen  to  aid  her  in  the  effort. 
These  are  commonly  called  hearing-down  painst.  If  the  membranes 
have  not  ruptured  previously,  they  generally  give  way  during  one  of 
these  pains,  and  the  liquor  aranii  escapes  through  the  external  organs ; 
the  foetus  forced  downwards  bv  the  same  contraction,  immediately  fills 
up  the  space  previously  occupied  by  the  bag  of  waters,  and  the  uterus 
condenses  itself  upon  the  body  of  the  child,  which  is  therefore  folded 
into  a  smaller  space,  and  is  much  more  compressed  than  previously. 

Each  succeeding  contraction  pushes  on  the  presenting  part;  but,  as 
the  pain  goes  off,  it  again  recedes,  not,  however,  to  the  point  it  occu- 
pied before,  as  there  generally  is  more  or  less  advance  on  that  gained 
by  the  preceding  effort.  If  it  were  not  for  this  gradual  advance  nnd 
recession,  there  would  be  greater  danger  of  laceration  of  the  .soft 
44* 
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parts,  from  a  cod  tinned  expulsive  effort  before  the  passages  were  suffi- 
ciently dilated  to  receive  the  presenting  parts.  It  thus  not  only  takes 
away  the  danger  of  pressure,  but  is  in  itself  a  good  sign,  inasmuch  as 
it  proves  that  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  is  sufficiently  capacious.  The 
woman  during  the  second  stage  is  much  less  irritable  than  in  the  first. 
She  seems  to  have  recovered  her  energy  and  equanimity,  and,  if  this 
stage  be  prolonged,  will  often  sleep  between  (^be  pains.  The  young 
practitioner  should  be  on  his  guard,  however,  in  relation  to  this  drow- 
siness, particularly  if  it  occur  in  primiparae,  and  be  much  protracted, 
or  accompanied  with  headache,  as  it  is  indicative  of  congestion,  and 
may  be  the  precursor  of  convulsions. 

During  the  descent  of  the  presenting -part,  particularly  if  it  be  the 
head,  we  are  often  informed  of  its  progress  by  the  occurrence  of  an 
unpleasant  symptom,  via.,  cramp  in  the  lower  extremities,  produced 
by  pressure  upon  the  internal  sacral  nerves.  Under  the  influence  of 
another  pain  the  head  descends  along  the  vagina,  and  begins  to  press 
upon  the  perineum,  the  rectum  becomes  flattened,  and  its  contents  are 
involuntarily  expelled;  by  the  time  it  has  reached  the  floor  of  the 
pelvis  it  is  about  to  meet  with  its  greatest  resistance,  viz.,  that  of  the 
perineum.  Here  again  we  observe  the  gradual  advance  and  recession, 
until  this  part  is  distended  to  such  a  degree  as  to  allow  the  presenta- 
tion to  escape  over  it.  This  distension  is  often  so  great,  and  the  peri- 
neum so  thin,  that  the  finger  can  scarcely  distinguish  it  from  the  pre^ 
sen  ting  part.  Occasionally  it  happens  that  from  this  cause  the  part 
is  rendered  transparent,  so  that  the  presentation  is  visible  through  it. 
Twice  Madame  Lachapelle  has  seen  the  hair  of  the  foetal  head  through 
the  distended  perineum  (Fig.  295).  The  presenting  part  has  now 
entered  the  inferior  strait,  the  coccyx  is  pushed  backwards,  and  the 
external  orifice  is  dilated ;  the  anus  projects,  and  the  whole  perineum 
is  elongated ;  the  labia  majora,  and  even  the  mons  veneris,  are  put 
greatly  upon  the  stretch,  and  the  former  disappear  entirely ;  this  is 
nut  the  case,  however,  with  the  labia  minora,  which  can  be  felt  even 
at  the  moment  of  the  exit,  and  greatest  distension.  The  sufferings 
of  the  patient  are  now  at  their  height,  and  the  pains  are  frequently 
'<  double/*  a  new  one  commencing  before  the  former  has  quite  termi- 
nated. The  force  is  at  length  so  great,  that  all  resistance  is  overcome, 
and  with  a  cry  of  anguish  the  exit  is  effected.  There  generally  suc- 
ceeds an  interval  of  rest  for  a  few  seconds  or  more,  then  the  pains 
again  return,  and  the  remainder  of  the  child  is  expelled. 

The  second  stage  is  now  completed,  and  the  woman  is  entirely  free 
from  pain.  If  the  hand  be  placed  upon  the  abdomen,  it  will  be  found 
flabby  and  relaxed,  and  the  uterus  can  be  felt  through  the  abdominal 
parietes,  large,  and  moderately  contracted. 

The  third  stage  is  occupied  by  the  detachment  and  expulsion  of  the 
placenta;  the  period  occupied  in  effecting  this  varies  much  in  duration. 
Sometimes  it  is  expelled  with  the  body  of  the  child ;  at  others,  it  is 
retained  for  Sf)me  time  after.    Uzjually,  after  an  interval  of  ten  or  fifteen 
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Fig.  295. 


miaates,  pains  of  a  different  character  follow;  by  these  the  detachment 
of  the  placenta  is  effected,  and  it  is  extruded  into  the  vagina.  Bj  the 
Toluntary  efforts  of  the  woman,  assisted  by  the  contraction  of  the 
vagina,  it  is  entirely  expelled,  and  the  labour  is  completed.  Its  expul- 
sion is  commonly  accompanied  by  a  gush  of  blood,  from  which  circum- 
stance these  pains  have  been  called  dolares  cruenti. 

The  placenta  generally  enters  the  vagina  inverted,  that  is,  with  its 
foetal  face  looking  outwards,  and  the  bag  of  membranes  is  also  turned 
inside  out.  Especially  is  this  the  case,  if  traction  has  been  employed 
upon  the  cord.  After  the  expulsion,  the  uterus,  now  emptied  of  its 
contents,  contracts  into  a  firm  hard  ball,  which  can  usually  be  detected 
for  some  days  above  the  symphysis  pubis.  In  this  state  of  condensa- 
tion it  is  about  the  size  of  a  fpetal  head. 

PRESENTATIONS   AND   POSITIONS. 

By  the  term  presentation,  "we  understand  that  part  of  the  child 
which  offers  itself  at  the  superior  strait.  By  positiofi,  the  relative 
situation  of  the  presenting  part  to  some  cardinal  point  of  the  superior 
strait 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  there  may  be  a  prepentation  for  every 
square  inch  of  the  child's  body,  and  a  position  for  every  degree  in  the 
circle  of  the  superior  strait.  This,  however,  would  lead  to  endless 
confusion;  hence  obstetrical  writers  have  diminished  the  number 
greatly.  Some  make  only  two  great  presentations,  viz.,  of  the  hraff 
and  breech,  looking  upon  all  others  as  deviations  from  one  of  those. 
Others  include  the  above  with  their  deviations,  viz. :  — 
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Crphaltc  presentations,  including  any  part  of  the  head. 

Breeck  or  pelvic,  including  the  hips  and  loins. 

Inferior  extremities,  including  the  knees  and  feet.       -   y  ChurchilL 

Superior  extremitiesy  including  the  shoulder,  elbow  and 
hand. 

Others,  such  as  the  back,  belly,  and  sides,  are  so  exceedingly  rare, 
that  it  is  not  considered  advisable  to  burden  the  student's  mind  with 
them,  particularly  as  their  treatment  b  the  sadie  as  that  of  shoulder 
presentations. 

The  diagnosis  of  these  different  presentations  may  be  described  in 
general  terms,  as  follows,  viz. : 

Of  the  head,  by  its  hardness,  by  the  presence  of  sutures  and  fonta- 
nel les,  and  by  its  shape. 
*  Of  the  top  or  Bregma,  by\he  shape  of  the  anterior  fontanelle. 

Of  the  face,  by  its  irregular  shape,  by  the  orbits  of  the  eyes,  by  the 
nose,  mouth,  &c. 

Of  the  brow,  or  forehead,  by  its  shape,  by  the  superciliary  ridges, 
and  by  the  anterior  fontanelle. 

Of  the  breech,  by  its  softness,  by  the  nates,  organs  of  generation, 
tubera  ischii,  and  often  by  the  meconium,  by  the  single  prominence 
of  the  OS  coccygis,  and  by  the  sphincter  ani  muscle,  which  oontracta 
when  irritated  by  the  finger. 

Of  the  knee,  by  its  rounded  form,  and  by  the  condyles  of  the  femuti 
and  perhaps  by  the  patella. 

Of  the  foot,  by  its  length,  shape,  position  at  right  angles  to  the  leg, 
by  the  equal  length  of  the  toes,  the  heel,  &c. 

Of  the  shoulder,  by  its  rounded  shape,  by  the  clavicle,  the  spine  of 
the  scapula,  the  axilla,  ribs,  &e. 

Of  the  elbow,  by  its  sharpness,  produced  by  the  olecranon  process. 

Of  the  hand,  by  its  shortness,  the  thumb  and  fingers,  palmar  and 
dorsal  aspect,  &c. 

In  regard  to  the  positions,  it  is  castomair  to  note  the  relation 
between  some  point  of  the  presenting  part,  and  some  other  point  in 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis ;  for  instance,  the  first  position  of  the  vertex  is 
that  in  which  the  posterior  fontanelle  is  found  behind  the  left  acetabulum. 
The  different  positions  will  be  spoken  of  in  treating  of  the  various 
presentations. 

MECHANISM  OF  LABOUR. 

'<  When  the  long  axis  of  the  child's  body  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  uterus,  the  child  (provided  the  passages  are  round)  can  be  bom  in 
that  position ;  it  matters  little,  so  far  as  the  labour  is  concerned,  which 
extremity  of  the  child  presents,  so  long  as  this  is  the  case ;  but  where 
the  long  axis  of  the  body  does  not  corret^pond  with  that  of  the  uterus, 
the  child  must  evidently  lie  more  or  less  across,  and  will  present,  with 
the  arm  or  shoulder,  a  position  in  which  it  cannot  be  born.  In  stating 
this,  we  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  we  merely  refer  to  the  full- 
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grown  living  foetns,  and  not  to  one  wbich  is  premature,  or  which  has 
been  some  time  dead  in  the  uterus,  as  these  follow  no  rule  whatever. 
}]ence  the  positions  of  the  child,  at  the  commencement  of  labour, 
resolve  themselves  into  two  divisions,  viz.,  where  the  median  line  of 
the  child's  body  is  parallel  with  that  of  the  uterus,  and  where  it  is 
noiJ'—Eigl^. 

Vertex  preseniatiom, — The  vertex  may  present  at  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis  in  various  positions;  some  obstetrical  writers  enumerate  as  many 
as  eight,  ethers  only  four,  whilst  a  third  class  take  the  intermediate 
number  of  six.  The  latter  is  the  division  of  Baudelocque,  and  the 
one  most  generally  adopted  in  the  schools.  These  are  as  follows,  enu- 
merated in  the  order  of  their  most  frequent  occurrence. 

Ist.  Oecipnt  at  the  left  aoetabulum;  Bregma  at  the  right  sacro-iliao  juaotion. 

2d.        "        right  "  «•  left  «•  *• 

8d.        f'        ByiDphysis  pubis,  ''        promontory  of  the  saemm. 

4th.       *'        right  sacro-iliao  jonotion  **        left  acetabulum. 

5th.       "        left  "  "         "        right-      " 

6th.       "        promontory  of  Bacrum,      '*        symphysis  pubis. 

Naegel6  and  others  make  four,  leaving  out  the  fifth  and  sixth. 
Bigby  makes  only  two,  viz.,  the  first  and  second,  whilst  Bamsbothami 
Flamant,  &o.,  make  eight,  adding  to  those  already  enumerated,  Isty 
the  face  inclining  to  the  right  ilium,  the  occiput  to  the  left,  the  right 
ear  behind  the  symphysis  pubis,  the  left  towards  the  spina]  column. 
2d,  the  reverse  of  the  first,  face  to  the  left  ilium,  occiput  to  the  right, 
right  ear  towards  the  promontory  of  sacrum,  left  behind  symphysis 
pubis.     The  remaining  six  follow  in  the  order  given  above. 

According  to  the  table  given  above,  the  first  three  are  called  occip' 
ito-anterioTf  the  last  three  occipito-poUerior. 

In  regard  to  the  frequency  of  these  positions,  it  may  be  stated  that 
Naegel6  maintains  that  i\^^  fourth  position  of  the  vertex  is  much  more 
common  than  the  second,  and  that  the  fifth  and  sixth  are  so  rare  that 
they  are  discarded  entirely  by  many  eminent  practitioners,  they  having 
never  met  with  them. 

OepJiaiic  presentations  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  the  varie- 
ties that  ofier  themselves,  and  of  these,  those  of  the  vertex  in  the 
first  position  occur  most  frequently.  Madame  Boivin  states,  that  in 
supervising  twenty-thousand  five  hundred  and  seventeen  labours  at  the 
Maternity  Lying-in  Hospital,  at  Paris,  she  found  fifteen  thousand  six 
hundred  and  ninety-three  cases  in  which  the  vertex  presented  in  the 
first  position. 

The  greater  frequency  of  vertex  presentations  may  be  readily  ac- 
counted for.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  foetus  hangs  suspended 
in  the  liquor  amnii  by  the  umbilical  cord,  which  is  attached  nearer  to 
its  pelvis  than  its  cephalic  extremity ;  the  head  being  the  heaviest  part, 
consequently  becomes  the  most  dependent. 

Neither  is  it  difficult  to  explain  why  the  head  in  labour  more  com- 
monly presents  itself  in  the  occipi  to-anterior,  rather  than  in  the  con- 
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kary  way.  The  child  in  utero  naturally  lies  on  its  back,  with  the 
liead  inclined  downwards  towards  the  orifice  of  the  womb.  The  long 
diameter  of  the  womb,  at  the  end  of  pregnancy,  and  especially  at  the 
commencement  of  labour,  dips  at  an  angle  of  abont  forty-five  degrees 
towards  the  horizon  in  a  woman,  who  is  sitting  or  standing  up.  The 
child  being  in  a  complete  state  of  flexion  both  as  to  its  body  and  limbff, 
would  naturally  roll,  so  as  to  bring  that  part  of  its  body  which  is  con 
yez,  to  adapt  itself  to  the  concavity  of  the  womb.  This  will  of  course 
be  its  back.  The  uterus  at  the  same  time  rests  upon  the  abdominal 
muscles  anteriorly,  which  form  a  sof^  cushion  for  it.  The  head  can 
only  pass  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  ^uperior  strait),  by  the  adaptation  of 
^rtain  of  its  diameters  to  those  of  the  pelvis.  The  longitudinal  diam- 
eter of  the  child's  head  is  four  and  a  half  inches,  whilst  the  antero- 
]K)sterior  diameter  of  the  superior  strait  is  only  four :  it  must  thcre- 
bre  adapt  itself  either  to  the  oblique  or  the  transverse;  of  these,  the 
)blique  is  most  common.  Suppose  it  to  be  a  first  position,  in  which 
ihe  longitudinal  diameter  corresponds  with  the  oblique  of  the  superior 
strait,  the  vertex  is  behind  the  left  acetabulum,  and  the  forehead  at 
the  right  sacro-iliac  junctions.  The  two  fontanelles  will  be  at  first  on 
a  level. 


Kg.  296 


The  first  step  in  the  mechanism  of  labour  is  the  JUxwn  of  the  headj 
or  the  approach  of  the  chin  to  the  breast.  This  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  uterus  pressing  the  head  downwards  into  the  cavity. 
Being  pressed  from  above  downwards,  the  spine  causes  the  head  to 
bend  forwards,  so  that  the  occiput  sinks  towards  the  centre  of  the  pel- 
vis, and  the  chin  is  squeezed  firmly  against  the  breast. 

By  this  movement,  the  diameters  of  the  child's  head  are  brought 
into  correspondence  with  such  diameters  of  the  pelvis  as  will  allow 
its  ready  transmission.     The  occiput  occupies  the  centre  of  the  snpe- 
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rior  strait ;  the  oocipito-bregmatic  diameter  correapoDdfl  to  the  oblique 
diameter  of  the  pelvis,  which  extends  from  lef\;  to  right,  and  from 
before  backwards ;  the  bi-parietal  represents  the  other  oblique  diam- 
eter; the  oocipito-mental  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  pelvic  cirele^ 
and  the  occipito-bregmatic  circnmferenoe  corresponds  to  the  plane  of 
the  strait. 

Next  follows  rotation,  by  which  is  meant,  the  sortw-like  movement 
of  the  head  in  the  excavation,  by  which  the  vertex  is  brought  to  the 
syoiphyds  pubis. 

By  the  continued  action  of  the  uterus,  the  head  is  pushed  into  the 
excavation  until  it  reaches  the  floor  of  that  cavity ;  here  its  progress 
is  arrested  and  the  direction  changed  by  the  gliding  of  the  occiput 
upon  the  left  anterior  inclined  plane,  from  behind  forwards  and  from 
left  to  right,  so  as  to  place  itself  behind  the  symphysis  pubis.  Whilst 
the  vertex  is  executing  this  movement,  the  forehead  glides  from  right 
to  left,  and  from  before  backwards,  on  the  right  posterior  inclined 
plane,  so  as  to  fiiU  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  In  executing  this 
rotation,  or  pivot  motion,  the  head  turns  upou  its  long  diameter. 

The  third  stage  is  extendon,  which  signifies  the  departure  of  the 
chin  from  the  breast. 

This  commences  as  soon  as  the  occiput  begins  to  emerge,  and  is 
completed  when  the  child's  head  is  entirely  bom.  Instead  of  con- 
tinidng  to  bend  forwards,  the  head  now  tends  to  turn  over  backwards,' 
so  as  to  bring  the  occipito-mental  diameter  into  correspondence  with 
the  axis  of  the  inferior  strait. 

After  the  head  is  fairly  engaged  in  the  inferior  strait,  it  is  no  longer 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  diameter  as  before ;  its  great  diameter  and 
occipito-bregmatic  circumference,  however,  have  not  undergone  any 
change,  for  we  find,  that  at  the  inferior  strait,  as  well  as  at  the  supe- 
rior, they  still  represent  the  phne  and  axis  of  that  strait.  The  hi- 
parietal  diameter  corresponds  to  the  transverse  of  the  inferior  strait, 
and  the  occipito-bregmatic  to  the  antero-posterior.  The  great  end  of 
rotation  is  to  produce  this  relation  between  the  diameters,  to'  effect  the 
exit  of  the  child's  head. 

The  last  stage  is  restitution y  by  which  is  meant,  the  turning  of  the 
vertex  again  to  that  side  of  the  pelvis,  towards  which  it  was  directed 
before  the  labour  began,  or  before  rotation  took  place.  As  soon  as 
the  head  is  bom,  all  restraint  is  taken  away  from  it,  and  as  it  is  in- 
capable of  retaining  the  twist  which  brought  it  under  the  arch  of  the 
pubis,  it  returns  to  its  natural  position  upon  the  shoulders,  which  had 
been  temporarily  changed.  In  the  position  now  under  consideration, 
the  vertex  turns  towards  the  lefl  thigh  of  the  mother,  and  the  chin  to 
the  right.  A  short  interval  of  ease  succeeds  the  birth  of  the  head, 
after  which  the  shoulders  enter  the  excavation.  They  also  enter  obli- 
quely, and  perform  the  rotation  as  above  described.  The  riffht 
shoulder  is  behind  the  right  acetabolura,  and  rotates  from  right  to  left 
on  the  right  anterior  inclined  plane  towards  the  symphysb  pubis ;  the 
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left  18  at  the  left  sacro-iliao  janction,  and  rotates  from  left  to  right  oq 
the  left  posterior  inclined  plane  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  The 
right  shoulder  generally  appears  first  at  the  pubic  arch,  whilst  the  left 
escapes  over  the  perineum ;  the  vertical  axis  of  the  child's  body  is 
bent,  80  as  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  axis  of  the  pelvis,  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  a  curved  line.  After  the  shoulders  emerge, 
the  rest  of  the  body  is  expelled  without  anything  peculiar  to  demand 
description. 

In  the  aecond  position  of  the  vertex^  the  mechanism  differs  but 


Fig.  297. 


little  from  that  of  the  first ;  the  same  forces  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  child,  and  the  same  diameters  offer  themselves  to  the  principal 
diameters  of  the  pelvis ;  the  head  also  executes  the  same  movements 
as  in  the  preceding.  The  vertex,  however,  in  this  case,  is  behind  the 
right  acetabulum,  and  rotates  from  right  to  left  on  the  right  anterior 
inclined  plane,  and  the  forehead  on  the  left  posterior  inclined  plane 
into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  At  the  inferior  strait  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  the  two  positions ;  but  after  the  escape  of  the  head, 
the  vertex  turns  towards  the  right  thigh,  the  left  shoulder  comes  under 
the  arch  of  the  pubis,  and  the  right  falls  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum ; 
but  in  these  changes  there  is  no  variation  from  the  proportional  rela- 
tions between  the  foetal  head  and  the  maternal  pelvis. 

This  is  considered  by  some  obstetricians  as  not  so  favourable  a  posi- 
tion as  the  first,  in  consequence  of  the  impediment  offered  by  the 
rectum  to  the  rotation ;  this  is  not  believed  to  be  a  valid  objection, 
as  the  rectum  can  be  easily  emptied,  and  then  offers  but  a  slight 
obstacle. 

The  third  position  is  confessedly  so  rare   that  some  obstetrical 
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writers  have  baniished  it  entirely.  Baudelocque  admitted  it  rather  to 
fill  up  his  plan,  than  from  any  evidence  of  his  senses.  Madame 
Boivin  met  with  it  only  six  times  in  twenty  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventeen  cases.     Yelpeau  is  also  sceptical  as  to  its  existence. 


Fig.  298. 


When  it  does  occur  its  mechanism  is  a  little  different  from  the  pre- 
ceding ;  the  occiput  is  at  the  pubis,  and  the  forehead  at  the  promon- 
tory of  the  sacrum.  In  this  case,  the'  occi  pi  to-mental  diameter  corres- 
ponds with  the  axis  of  the  superior  strait,  and  the  occipito-bregmatio 
circumference  with  the  plane  of  that  strait. 

The  bi-parietal  diameter,  however,  is  situated  transversely,  and  the 
occipito-bregraatic  from  front  to  rear.  There  is  no  rotation  necessary 
in  this  case,  and  none  occurs,  consequently  there  is  no  restitution. 

The  shoulders  commonly  enter  transversely,  although  they  generally 
emerge  with  one  at  the  sacrum  and  the  other  at  the  pubis,  without  our 
being  able  to  tell  beforehand  which  it  will  be.  In  the  rest  of  the 
labour  there  is  nothing  peculiar. 

The  fourth  position  of  the  vertex  is  the  most  common  of  the  occi- 
pito-posterior  varieties.  In  this  position  the  same  diameters  correspond 
as  in  the  first;  but,  the  situation  of  their  extremities  is  reversed. 
Engagement  takes  place  more  easily,  and  the  head  descends  into  the 
excavation  more  readily  than  in  the  occipi to-anterior  positions,  until 
it  reaches  the  floor  of  the  pelvis.  Instead  of  extension  occurring 
readily  now,  a  greater  degree  of  flexion  is  demanded,  so  as  to  enable 
the  occiput  to  rotate  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  which  it  does, 
from  right  to  left,  upon  the  right  posterior  inclined  plane,  whilst  the 
forehead,  or  anterior  fontanelle,  slides  forward  upon  the  left  anterior 
inclined  plane,  from  left  to  right. 

The  vertex  is  bom  first,  over  the  perineum,  and  extension  takes 
place  backwards,  so  that  the  posterior  fontanelle;  the  sagittal  suture, 
45 
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the  anterior  fontanelle,  the  parietal  protuberances^  and  the  seveml 
parte  of  the  face,  are  successively  seen  in  front  of  the  perineum.  Im- 
mediately after  the  birth  of  the  chin,  restitution  takes  place;  the  face 
turns  towards  the  left  groin,  and  the  occiput  towards  the  posterior 
part  of  the  right  thigh  of  the  mother. 

The  left  shoulder  rotates  to  the  front  under  the  symphysis  pubis, 
while  the  right  falls  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum. 

M.  Naegel^  states  that  this  position  is  more  common  than  the 
second,  and  that  rotation  takes  place  from  behind  forwards,  so  as  to 
bring  the  occiput  under  the  pubes,  instead  of  into  the  hollow  of  the 
sacrum,  as  already  described.  In  this  opinion  he  is  confirmed  by 
Professor  Meigs. 

In  the  Ji/th  position y  the  back  of  the  child  is  directed  to  the  left 

Fig.  800. 
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and  backwards,  the  right  shoulder  to  the  left  and  forwards,  and  the 
left,  to  the  right  and  backwards ;  the  bi-parietal  diameter  corresponds 
with  the  left  antero-posterior  oblique,  and  the  occipito-bregmatic  with 
the  right  antero-posterior  oblique  diameter;  the  lesser  circumference 
of  the  foetal  head,  and  the  occipito-mental  diameter,  are  parallel  with 
the  plane  and  axis  of  the  strait.  Rotation  of  the  vertex  takes  place 
upon  the  left  posterior  inclined  plane,  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum, 
while  the  forehead,  gliding  upon  the  right  anterior  inclined  plane^  is 
brought  to  the  symphysis  pubis. 

Afler  the  birth  of  the  head,  restitution  takes  place,  with  the  occiput 
to  the  inside  of  the  mother's  left  thigh,  while  the  face  looks  towards 
the  right.  This  is  said  to  be  a  more  difficult  position  than  the  pre- 
ceding, in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  rectum,  which  retards 
the  progress  of  the  occiput. 

In  the  sixth  position^  as  in  the  third,  there  is  neither  rotation,  nor 


Fig.  801. 


restitution ;  the  occipito-bregmatic  diameter  corresponds  with  the  an- 
tero-posterior, and  the  bi-parietal  with  the  transverse. 

It  is  less  favourable  than  the  corresponding  oblique  positions,  in 
consequence  of  the  liability  of  the  forehead  and  face  to  be  turned 
downwards,  and  thus  permit  the  long  diameter  of  the  head  to  be 
brought  into  paralelism  with  the  short  diameter  of  the  pelvis. 

In  all  these  occipito-posterior  positions,  there  is  much  greater  dis- 
tension of  the  perineum  than  in  the  occi  pi  to-anterior,  in  consequence 
of  the  head  having  to  descend  lower;  they  are  therefore  more  tedious 
and  painful. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  diagnosticate  the  positions  of 
thQ  vertex;  it  requires  great  delicacy  of  touch,  and  considerable  expe- 
rience. The  movements  of  the  child,  and  the  stethoscope,  are  valuable 
assistants  to  the  sense  of  touch.     Nnegel^  observes  that  when  the 
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movements  are  felt  most  on  the  right  side,  the  head  is  prohably  in  the 
Jirst  position,  when  on  the  left,  in  the  second. 

The  stethoscope  also  informs  us  of  the  situation  of  the  foetal  heart, 
and  when  this  is  decidedly  known,  it  becomes  an  easy  matter  to  define 
the  position  of  the  head. 


CONDUCT   OF  A   LABOUB. 


The  conduct  of  a  labour  includes  all  that  is  done  for  a  parturient 
patient  from  the  beginning  of  her  pains  till  the  uterus  is  emptied,  and 
the  safety  of  both  mother  and  child  secured.  It  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood by  this,  that  the  accoucheur  is  to  substitute  himself  for  nature; 
on  the  contrary,  he  really  has  little  to  do  in  most  cases,  expect  to  re- 
ceive and  protect  the  child,  to  deliver  the  placenta,  and  watch  over 
the  mother  and  her  offspring  for  some  hours  after  the  delivery. 

Whilst  thus  he  is  ready  to  let  nature  assist  herself,  he  must  be 
prompt  to  recognise  and  avert  any  danger  that  may  arise. 

It  is  well  for  the  practitioner  always  to  be  provided  with  a  lancet 
and  an  elastic  male  catheter;  and  if  he  live  in  the  country,  with  a 
little  laudanum.  The  first  duty  of  the  attendant  is,  to  ascertain  her 
present  condition,  whether  in  labour  or  not,  and  if  so,  Jioio  long  she 
has  been  in  labour,  the  nature  of  the  presentation,  the  rate  o/progress, 
and  probable  termination. 

The  first  conditions  will  be  readily  discovered,  by  examining  the 

skin,  pulse,  tongue,  &c. ; 
^*K-  ^^2.  then  directing  the  atten- 

tion to  the  pains,  noting 
their  character,  frequen- 
cy, duration,  &c.,  the 
character  of  the  outcry, 
the  gestures  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  the  state  of 
vaginal  discharge.  By 
these  symptoms  he  will 
be  enabled  to  judge  of 
the  existence  of  labour 
or  not,  the  stage  and  rate 
of  progress,  and  also  of 
the  necessity  for  a  more 
particular  examination. 
One  of  the  first  du- 
ties of  the  practitioner, 
after  the  above  inquiries 
have  been  attended  to, 
is  to  discover  the  copdi- 
tion  of  things  by  a  per 
vaginam  examination; 
this,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  should  always  be  proposed  in  the  most 
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delicate  maDner.  There  is  mncb  information  to  be  gained  dnring  the 
first  examination  (and  it  should  never  be  needlessly  repeated ;  first, 
whether  she  be  really  pregnant;  secondly,  if  she  be  in  labour;  thirdly, 
whether  the  membranes  have  ruptured  or  not;  fourthly,  the  nature 
of  the  presentation;  fifthly,  the  stage  and  progress  of  the  labour; 
sixthly,  the  state  of  the  os  uteri,  vagina,  and  perineum ;  he  is  also  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  estimating  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis,  and 
other  circumstances  which  may  influence  the  duration  of  the  labour. 
(Fig.  302.) 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  rrpeat  this  examination  during  the  first 
stage,  if  all  is  right ;  but  in  the  second,  it  should  be  regulated  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  advance,  and  when  once  the  head  has  reached  the 
perineum,  the  finger  should  be  kept  upon  the  head  during  each  pain, 
BO  as  to  regulate  the  amount  of  support  for  the  perineum.  The  finger 
ought  always  to  be  introduced  during  a  pain,  but  the  examination 
should  also  extend  to  the  interval. 

During  the  first  stage,  the  patient  need  not  be  confined  to  the  bed, 
but  may  be  allowed  to  sit  up,  or  even  to  walk  about,  if  she  desire  it. 
Neither  is  it  incumbent  upon  the  medical  attendant  to  remain  in  the 
lying-in-room  during  the  first  stage ;  his  presence  may  be  a  restraint 
upon  the  patient. 

The  condition  of  the  bowels  should  always  be  early  attended  to,  and 
if  they  have  not  been  acted  upon  lately,  should  be  unloaded  either  by 
an  enema,  or  an  aperient.  The  bladder  should  also  be  emptied, 
either  spontaneously,  or  by  the  catheter.  The  diet  of  the  patient, 
when  the  first  stage  is  protracted,  should  be  of  a  light,  unstimulating 
character ;  the  object  being  to  sustain  nature  while  under  a  severe 
effort,  at  the  same  time  that  we  carefully  avoid  calling  that  effort  in 
the  direction  of  the  digestive  organs. 

There  should  always  be  in  readiness  several  strong  ligatures  for  the 
cord,  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors,  some  strong  pins,  and  a  ''  binder,''  or 
broad  bandage  for  the  female.  It  is  likewise  the  duty  of  the  ac- 
coucheur to  see  that  the  bed  is  properly  prepared  for  the  patient.  This 
is  best  done  by  spreading  a  piece  of  oiled  cloth  upon  the  mattress  to 
protect  it  at  the  point  the  patient  is  about  to  occupy;  over  this  may  be 
placed  several  blankets  or  coverlets,  folded  square,  to  receive  the  dis- 
charges, &c.  These  latter  can  be  easily  removed  af^r  the  labour  is 
completed,  without  disturbing  the  patient,  leaving  the  bed-linen 
beneath  unsoiled. 

The  second  stage  is  often  announced  by  the  rupture  of  the  mem- 
branes. As  soon  as  this  occurs  the  patient  should  retire  to  her  bed, 
and  the  practitioner  make  an  examination,  in  order  to  determine  more 
accurately  the  position,  and  inform  himself  of  the  advance  of  the 
head. 

in  this  country  and  in  England,  it  is  usual  to  place  the  woman  upon 
her  left  side,  with  her  hips  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  her 
knees  drawn  up  towards  the  abdomen.  The  position  enables  the  prac- 
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titioner  to  use  his  right  hand  with  advantage,  and  is  also  rapposed  to 
favour  the  engagement  of  the  head  in  the  first  position.  If  the  mem- 
hranes  have  not  ruptured  at  the  commenoement  of  this  stage,  and  the 
head  has  passed  the  circle  of  the  os  uteri,  they  may  he  hroken  either 
hy  pressing  the  finger  upon  them  during  a  pain,  or  by  means  of  a  - 
probe  passed  along  the  index  finger,  provided  always,  that  it  is  not  a 
first  labour,  and  the  attendant  is  satisfied  that  their  usefulness  as  a 
dilating  agent  is  at  end. 

When  the  head  has  reached  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  and  is  beginning 
to  distend  the  perineum,  the  latter  should  be  supported  by  the  palm 
of  the  left  hand  (guarded  with  a  soft  napkin),  in  such  a  way  as  to 
delay  the  passage  of  the  head  slightly,  and  to  bear  it  towards  the 
pubis,  so  as  to  prolong  the  curve  of  the  sacrum,  and  make  certain  of 
the  head  being  carried  forward  to  the  anterior  orifice  of  the  vagina,  and 
not  allowed  to  perforate  the  perineum  for  want  of  a  just  support. 

As  the  head  escapes  from  the  os  externum,  it  should  be  received  in 
the  hand  of  the  practitioner,  and  allowed  to  perform  the  motions  of 
restitution,  carrying  it  forward  as  the  shoulders  are  expelled;  he 
should  also  be  careful  to  observe  whether  the  cord  is  twisted  about  the 
neck,  and  if  it  be  to  disengage  it.  The  perineum  should  be  sup- 
ported during  the  exit  of  the  shoulders,  and  the  whole  body  carried 
forward  in  the  axis  of  the  pelvic  outlet,  and  not  by  any  means  puUed 
out,  in  order  to  relieve  the  woman  from  pain^  and  fiu^ilitato  the 
delivery. 

When  the  child  is  entirely  bom,  and  respiration  is  established,  or 
the  oord  has  ceased  to  pulsate,  it  may  be  separated  ^m  the  mother. 
To  do  this,  one  strong  ligature  should  be  tightly  tied  around  jthe  cord 
about  two  inches  from  the  umbilicus,  and  another  about  an  inch  fur- 
ther on,  and  the  cord  cut  between  them.  The  two  ligatures  are  useful 
in  case  of  twins,  which  sometimes  have  a  common  placenta^  and  also 
for  the  sake  of  cleanliness. 

The  accoucheur  should  then  place  his  hand  on  the  abdomen  of  the 
mother,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  there  be  a  second 
child  or  not,  and  also  to  discover,  from  the  state  of  contraction  of  the 
uterus,  whether  the  placenta  be  discharged  or  not. 

If  the  uterus  be  well  contracted,  the  placenta  will  probably  he  found 
in  the  vagina ;  as  soon  as  it  has  descended  so  low  that  he  can  feel  the 
insertion  of  the  cord,  he  may  withdraw  it  by  gentle  traction  in  the 
axis  of  the  vagina.  No  force  should  be  used  in  this  operation,  for 
fear  lest  the  placenta  should  be  still  adherent,  and  thus  the  risk  of 
inversion  be  produced,  or  the  cord  torn  from  its  insertion.  The 
pudendum  should  now  be  carefully  and  gently  dried,  and  covered  with 
warm  napkins;  after  which  the  binder  should  be  so  applied  as  to 
extend  from  the  pubes  to  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  drawn  moderately 
tight,  thus  affording  an  adequate  support  for  the  uterus  and  abdomhial 
viscera. 

The  wet  sheets,  &c.,  may  now  be  removed  from  under  her,  and  the 
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pntient  covered  over  to  prevent  obilliness,  and  then  left  to  have  an 
hour's  rest  before  she  is  made  comfortable  in  bed. 

The  child  should  be  put  to  the  breast  as  soon  as  the  mother  is  suffi- 
ciently rested.  It  is  not  only  useful  to  the  child  by  supplying  it  with 
the  early  secretion^  which  is  laxative,  but  it  is  also  beneficial  to  the 
mother,  inasmuch  as  it  excites  contraction  of  the  uterus. 

The  diet  of  a  woman  latitly  delivered  should  be  as  light  as  possible, 
consisting  mainly  of  the  farinaceous  articles ;  and  she  should  be  kepi 
a  strictly  horizontal  position  till  all  danger  of  hemorrhage  hai 


About  a  half  an  hour  after  the  labour  is  completed  there  often  occui 
a  succession  of  painful  contractions  called  after-pains.  During  theii 
presence^  the  discharge  from  the  uterus  increases  and  coagula  are  fre- 
quently expelled;  their  operation  is  salutary  within  certain  limits, 
tbey  prevent  hemorrhage,  diminish  the  size  of  the  uterus  and  expel  its 
contents ;  they  are  rare  in  primiparous  women.  If  very  severe  they 
may  be  diminished  by  small  doses  of  camphor  and  opium. 

The  Icichia  is  the  name  given  to  the  discharge  that  continues  after 
labour  is  completed.  For  some  days  it  retains  the  character  of  blood ; 
but  it  finally  loses  its  firmer  portions  and  red  globules,  in  consequence 
of  the  continued  contractions  of  the  uterus^  and  becomes  of  a  greenish 
tint.  It  comes  from  the  patulous  orifices  of  the  vessels  on  the  uterine 
surface  where  the  placenta  was  attached,  and  disappears  as  these  be- 
come compressed  by  the  uterine  eontractions.  It  usually  lasts  three 
weeks,  though  sometimes  longer. 

General  directions  have  been  given  for  the  management  of  the 
child  after  birth ;  it  sometimes  happens  that  it  requires  further  atten- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  practitioner,  owing  to  some  pathological  con- 
dition into  which  it  may  have  fallen.  For  instance,  when  bom  it  may 
be  in  a  state  of  defective  miaXiiy^  asphyxia^  or  apoplexy.  The  first 
condition  may  be  produced  by  excessive  uterine  hemorrhage,  by  too 
early  a  detachment  of  the  placenta,  or  by  defective  nutrition.  This 
will  be  recognised  by  the  feeble  efforta  at  respiration,  and  the  weak 
and  irregular  action  of  the  heart.  Under  these  circumstances  no  ad- 
vantage is  gained  in  preserving  the  connexion  between  the  mother  and 
child ;  the  cord  should  be  tied  and  cut,  and  the  infant  immersed  in  a 
warm  bath  of  the  temperature  of  97°  or  98°  Fahr.  If  after  a  few 
minutes,  the  child  does  not  gasp,  and  we  observe  that  the  heart  is  act- 
ing less  forcibly,  a  longer  continuance  in  the  bath  will  do  harm ;  it 
should,  therefore,  be  removed,  and  cold  sprinkling  tried,  or  what  is 
better,  gentle  stimulation  by  means  of  frictions  over  the  general  sur- 
face, and,  if  necessary,  artificial  respiration. 

In  the  second  condition^  the  child  is  sometimes  asphyxiated  by 
pressure  upon  the  cord,  or  by  being  delayed  in  the  passage  in  a  tedious 
labour.  Here  it  would  be  obviously  improper  to  out  the  cord ;  the 
practitioner  should  resort  to  frictions,  cold  aspersions,  or  water  poured 
from  a  height  upon   the  epigastric  region,  artificial  respiration,  k<i 
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Should  these  means  fail,  he  may  try  the  eiFect  of  bleeding,  by  cutting 
the  cord  and  allowing  about  a  table-spoonful  of  blood  to  escape ;  if 
this  is  unsuccessful,  the  case  is  probably  hopeless. 

The  third  condition  is  most  frequently  produced  by  long-continued 
pressure,  or,  from  an  interval  elapsing  between  the  birth  of  the  head 
and  that  of  the  body.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  weak,  and  the  pulsation  in  the  cord  feeble  and  oppressed^  the 
surface  is  blue,  and  the  face  livid ;  and,  occasionally,  it  happens  that 
the  form  of  the  head  is  altered.  Bloodletting  is  here  obviously 
indicated,  and  it  should  be  done  by  cutting  the  cord  and  allowing  from 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  to  escape ;  when  it  will  generally  be  found, 
that  the  surface  becomes  of  a  natural  hue,  the  pulse  quicker  and 
firmer,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  respire:  If  the  child  does  not 
breathe,  a  sudden  pu£P  into  its  face,  or  a  slap  upon  the  buttocks, 
will  often  establish  respiration^  or  the  meand  above-mentioned  may  bo 
resorted  to. 

The  tumour  that  is  often  found  upon  the  scalp  of  new-bom  chil- 
dren, called  capV't  siiccedaneiim,  and  which  is  produced  by  the  ex- 
travasation of  blood,  or  effusion  of  serum  beneath  it,  generally  dis- 
appears spontaneously,  or  by  the  application  of  spirit  or  some  stimu- 
lating lotion. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  navd  after  the  separation  of  the  cord  is 
sometimes  very  troublesome,  and  may  be  treated  by  means  of  astrin- 
gents, cautery,  compresses,  &o. ;  if  these  means  fail.  Dr.  Churchill 
recommends  to  stretch  open  the  navel  and  fill  it  with  plaster  of  Paris, 
either  dry  or  moistened,  allowing  it  to  remain  till  solid.  Others  pro- 
pose to  cut  down  upon  the  vessel  and  tie  it.  A  less  formidable  ope- 
ration has  been  successfully  practised  in  this  city,  by  the  late  Dr.  J. 
M.  Wallace,  by  passing  two  needles  through  the  navel  parallel  with 
the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  and  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and 
applyiug  a  ligature  beneath  them,  as  in  the  operation  for  aneurism  by 
anastomosis. 

TEDIOUS   LABOUB, 

The  labour  is  often  prolonged  beyond  the  usual  limit  by  a  delay  in 
one  of  the  three  stages,  and  yet  may  be  completed  without  either 
manual  or  instrumental  assistance. 

in  the  Jirst  stage  it  often  depends  on  an  undilated  os  uteri ;  this 
more  frequently  occurs  with  first  labours,  and  also  in  women  of  ad- 
vanced age,  than  under  other  circumstances.  On  examination,  the 
OS  uteri  is  found  in  one  of  two  conditions,  either  thin  and  hard,  or 
semi-pulpy  and  oedematous,  and  but  little  influenced  by  the  pains, 
which  may  be  frequent  and  very  severe.  It  may  also  be  undilatable 
from  the  presence  of  cicatrices. 

One  of  the  most  effectual  remedies  for  this  condition  is  venesection, 
which  may  be  carried  sometimes  to  a  great  extent,  provided  there  be 
no  contraindication.     Dr.  Dewees  once   took  away  as  much  as  two 
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quarts.  The  blood  should  be  drawn  rapidly  and  from  a  large  orifice ; 
if  the  patient  becomes  faint,  so  much  the  better.  The  bloodletting 
may  be  assisted  by  an  opiate  enema,  by  the  administration  of  tartar 
emetic  in  nauseating  doses,  or  by  the  application  of  belladonna  oint- 
ment to  the  cervix.  The  warm  bath  has  been  recommended  by  some 
practitioners,  and  disapproved  of  by  others.  Moral  influences  have,  at 
times,  a  good  effect;  changing  the  dress,  or  the  bed,  changing  the 
position,  &o.,  are  often  of  service.  Some  practitioners  recommend 
mucilaginous  injections  to  be  thrown  into  the  vagina. 

There  is  another  condition  of  the  os  uteri  which  is  often  a  cause  of 
delay,  where  the  anterior  lip  is  caught  between  the  head  and  sym- 
physis pubis  and  its  retraction  prevented.  This  may  result  either  from 
an  obliquity  of  the  uterus,  or  more  probably  from  an  unequal  dilatation 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  lips,  the  latter  dilatating  most  rapidly. 

The  remedy  is  simple  and  easily  applied.  During  the  interval 
between  the  pains,  when  the  os  uteri  is  soft  and  dilatable,  the  practi- 
tioner should  genUy  push  back  the  anterior  lip  over  the  crown  of  the 
head  and  hold  it  there  during  the  succeeding  pains,  —  a  proceeding 
which,  if  nicely  accomplished^  will  soon  be  followed  by  the  expulsive 
pains  of  the  second  stage. 

Premature  rupture  of  the  membranes.  —  This  may  occur  either 
through  their  own  weakness,  or  from  violence,  either  accidental,  or 
from  the  officious  meddling  of  the  accoucheur.  The  result  is,  that  the 
OS  uteri,  instead  of  being  dilated  by  the  bag  of  membranes,  which  is 
soft  and  wedge-like,  comes  at  once  in  contact  with  the  child's  head, 
which  is  not  by  any  means  so  good  a  dilator.  The  only  remedy  is 
patience.  An  examination  should  be  made  early,  in  order  to  correct 
the  presentation  without  loss  of  time,  should  it  be  abnormal. 

Excessive  quantity  of  liquor  amnii  is  sometimes  enumerated  as  a 
cause  of  tedious  labour;  and  this  is  apt  to  be  in  excess  when  the 
patient  is  feeble,  and  the  child  small  and  ill-nourished.  The  treatment 
for  this  is  rupture  of  the  membranes;  but  it  should  not  be  practised 
without  due  caution,  or  it  may  produce  tedious  labour  from  the  cause 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

In  the  second  stage,  the  labour  is  often  rendered  tedious  by  the 
feeble  and  irregular  action  of  the  uterus ;  when  this  exists,  the  interval 
between  the  pains  is  long,  and  the  pains  themselves  are  feeble  and 
short,  and  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  child.  This  state  of  things  is 
not  uncommon  in  delicate  women,  or  in  the  reverse ;  or  it  may  be  pro- 
duced by  mental  depression,  a  deranged  state  of  the  digestive  organs, 
or  it  may  arise  from  hereditary  transmission. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  it  is  above  all  things  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  patient's  spirits ;  all  causes  of  irritation  should  be  removed, 
and  she  should  be  allowed  to  change  her  position.  In  some  cases  it 
may  be  right  to  administer  an  opiate,  so  as  to  recruit  her  by  sleep,  and 
in  all  cases  a  stimulating  enema  will  be  found  of  service,  especially  if 
the  bowels  are  loaded,  and  (he  delay  depend  on  this  cause.     But  the 
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most  effectual  remedy  in  these  cases,  is  the-  ergot  of  rye,  a  remedy 
which  seems  to  posses  a  power  of  certaiD,  direct,  and  speedy  action  on 
the  uterus,  causing  it  to  contract  almost  unremittingly  till  its  contenta 
are  expelled.  Besides  the  power  of  strengthening  feehle  pains,  Dr. 
Bamshotham  has  shown  that  it  \b  capable  of  originating  uterine 
action. 

It  may  be  given  either  in  substance,  infusion,  or  tincture,  in  the 
dose  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  of  the  powder,  till  a  drachm  is 
taken  3  half  a  fluid-drachm  to  one  fluid-drachm  of  the  tincture ;  or, 
the  same  quantity  of  powder  as  above  directed;  mixed  in  hot  milk  or 
coffee. 

It  iS;  however,  to  be  given  with  caution,  as  results  fatal  both  to 
mother  and  child  have  followed  its  injudicious  administration. 

The  indications  for  giving  it  are,  according  to  Dr.  Churchill,  1st. 
Feeble  and  inefficient  pains  without  especial  cause  ]  2d.  If  the  os  uteri 
be  soft  and  dilatable  ]  3d.  If  the;^  be  no  other  obstacle  to  a  natural 
delivery;  4th.  If  the  head  or  breech  present,  and  is  sufficiently 
advanced ;  5th.  If  there  be  no  threatening  head  symptoms,  nor  exces- 
sive general  irritability. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  not  be  given,  1st.  If  the  os  uteri 
be  hard  and  rigid  ]  2d.  If  the  presentation  be  beyond  reach )  3d.  If 
there  be  a  mal-presentation ;  4th.  If  the  pelvis  be  deformed ;  5th.  If 
there  be  any  serious  obstacle  to  delivery  in  the  soft  parts ;  and,  6th. 
If  there  be  head  symptoms,  or  much  general  irritation. 

Toughness  of  the  membranes,  even  after  the  os  uteri  is  dilated,  is 
sometimes  a  cause  of  tedious  labour;  but,  when  once  ascertained,  it 
admits  of  an  easy  remedy;  if  the  pains  are  active,  and  the  os  uteri 
dilated,  they  may  be  ruptured  without  ceremony.  The  practitioner 
should  cut  a  notch  in  his  finger  nail,  and  saw  through  the  membranes, 
at  the  most  dependent  part,  during  a  pain. 

Sometimes  they  protrude  unbroken,  down  to  the  os  externum,  and 
in  some  few  cases,  the  child  has  been  expelled  with  the  bag  of  mem- 
branes and  placenta  en  masse;  under  such  circumstances,  it  would 
certainly  be  drowned  in  its  own  liquor  amnii  if  assistance  were  not  at 
hand  to  rupture  them,  and  enable  the  child  to  breathe. 

Rigidity  of  the  soft  parts  is  a  very  common  cause  of  delay  in  women 
who  have  borne  children  late  in  life,  or  who  are  of  a  plethoric  condi- 
tion, with  a  well-developed  muscular  system.  In  such,  the  head  makes 
little  or  no  progress,  although  the  pains  be  strong  and  frequent.  If 
this  condition  of  things  last  long,  the  patient  will  fall  into  a  state  of 
exhaustion  or  constitutional  irritation  ;  or  inflammation  and  sloughing 
of  the  soft  parts  from  long-continued  pressure  will  ensue. 

The  indications  in  the  treatment  are,  1st,  to  gain  time;  2d,  to 
counteract  inflammation.  These  will  be  fulfilled  by  a  moderate  bleed- 
ing, if  the  constitution  will  bear  it;  by  a  dose  of  opium,  to  moderate 
or  suspend  the  utcrioQ  action ;  and  by  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic, 
with  the  hope  of  relaxing  the  system.     To  these  means  may  be  added, 
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warm  hip-baths,  warm  mucilaginous  fomentations  to  the  parts,  and  the 
introduction  of  nnirritating  unguents  into  the  vagina. 

If  the  rigidity  be  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  cicatrices  of  the 
08  uteri,  yagioa,  or  perineum,  the  result  of  laceration  or  sloughing  in 
former  tedious  labours,  or  occasioned  by  the  ill  use  of  instruments,  the 
same  rules  for  treatment  may  be  adopted. 

The  uterus  may  acquire  an  inclination  one  way  or  another,  during 
pregnancy,  from  different  causes,  and  this  oblique  position  of  the 
organ  may  be  a  cause  of  delay  in  the  progress  of  the  labour.  In 
women  who  have  borne  many  children  it  is  often  owing  to  relaxation 
of  the  abdominal  muscles,  which  permits  the  uterus  to  fall  forwards, 
and  thus  the  child's  head,  instead  of  being  propelled  into  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis,. is  driven  back  against  the  upper  part  of  the  sacmm.  The 
nature  of  the  obliquity  is  detected  by  a  per  vaginam  examination, 
which  reveals  the  position  of  the  os  uteri ;  if  it  be  lateral,  place  the 
patient  on  the  opposite^  side ;  if  anterior^  let  her  lie  on  her  back,  and 
support  and  draw  up  the  fundus  uteri  by  means  of  a  towel  or  napkin 
passed  beneath  the  pendulous  belly  and  festened  behind  the  back, 
until  the  head  shall  occupy  the  inferior  strait. 

There  are  various  other  causes  that  may  render  a  labour  tedious, 
such  as  an  over-distended  bladder,  or  a  rectum  filled  with  hardened 
faeces,  a  rheumatic  condition  of  the  uterus,  tumours,  and  deformities 
of  the  pelvis,  &o.  In  the  first  case,  the  remedy  is  found  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  catheter  and  drawing  off  the  water ;  in  the  second,  a 
stimulating  injection  should  be  given,  or,  if  necessary,  the  hardened 
fsBces  removed  with  the  handle  of  a  spoon;  in  rheumatism  of  the 
uterus,  the  patient  generally  complains  of  feverishness  and  restlessness, 
the  abdomen  is  tender,  the  urine  scanty  and  high-coloured,  for  some 
time  before  labour  sets  in.  The  contractions  of  the  uterus  are  ren- 
dered exceedingly  painful,  and  at  times  inefficient.  The  treatment 
consists  in  bloodletting,  warm  fomentjations,  an  aperient  of  mag.  sulph. 
and  sodce  carb.,  and  alkaline  drinW 

Tumours  and  deformities  of  the  pelvis  require  instrumental  aid,  and 
render  an  otherwise  natural  labour,  preternatural. 

FBESEMTATIONS  OF  THE  BREGMA,  OR  TOP  OF  THE  HEAD,  AND  OF 

THE  BROW. 

Presentations  of  this  portion  of  the  head  are  dependent  upon  a 
departure  of  the  chin  from  the  breast,  and  are  regarded  as  deviations 
from  an  occipital  presentation.  There  are  the  same  number  of  posi- 
tions of  this  presentation  as  in  those  of  the  occipital,  viz. : 

1.  Vertex  to  left  acetabulum.  Forehead  to  right  sacro-iliao  junctioiu 

2.  «<  right  ftcetttbulum.  "  left  **  •* 

8.  "  symphysis  pubis.  "  promontory  of  sacrum. 

4.  *<  right  sacro-iliac  juDCtion.  *'  left  acetabulum. 

6.  "  left  *•  "  «*  right        " 

6.  **  promontory  of  sacrum.  **  symphysis  pubis. 
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The  diagDOBiB  of  this  presentation  is  readily  made  by  disoovering 
the  quadrangular  fontanelle,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  opening. 
The  various  positions  engage  less  readily  in  consequence  of  the  head 
offering  a  larger  surfaced  the  os  uteri,  and  because  the  oocipito- frontal 
diameter  cannot  readily  descend  into  the  excavation  while  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is  added  to  it. 

If  discovered  before  the  head  has  engaged,  it  may  be  oorreoted  by 
pushing  up  the  forehead  and  pulling  down  the  occiput.  Should  the 
head  have  descended,  however,  the  movements  of  flexion  and  rotation 
should  be  aided  by  the  hands  of  the  practitioner. 

In  all  cases  where  the  anterior  fontanelle  offers  itself  originally, 
there  is  a  natural  inclination  for  the  case  to  be  converted  into  a  per- 
fect face  presentation;  and  this  is  owing  to  the  fibres  of. the  fundus 
uteri  exerting  themselves  strongly  upon  the  foetal  body ;  under  whick 
action  the  shoulders  are  pressed  downwards,  the  chin  i^  gradually 
separated  more  and  more  from  the  chest,  and  the  head  is  expelled  in 
the  manner  hereafter  to  be  described. 

We  should  endeavour  to  place  the  head  in  a  more  &vourable  posi- 
tion, by  throwing  the  chin  more  upon  the  chest,  and  causing  the  ver- 
tex to  descend ;  provided  this  could  be  accomplished  without  incurring 
danger,  without  any  aggravation  of  suffering,  and  without  the  for- 
midable appearance  of  preparing  for  an  operation.  This  object  can 
frequently  be  gained,  if  the  position  be  detected  soon  after  the  rup- 
ture of  the  membranes,  and  before  the  head  has  perfectly  engaged  in 
the  pelvic  cavity,  by  a  very  simple  and  easy  method ;  it  only  requires 
that  steady  pressure  should  be  made  upon  ^e  brow  with  the  extremity 
of  the  finger  during  the  urgency  of  pain,  so  that  the  forehead  may  be 
arrested  at  the  spot  to  which  it  has  attained,  and  the  powers  of  the 
uterus  be  expended  upon  the  back  part  of  the  head.  It  is  then 
usually  observed  that  the  head  is  bent  forward  on  the  neck,  as  on  a 
hinge;  the  vertex  comes  down,  the  brow  remains  stationary;  and  thus 
the  case  may  be  made  one  of  the  most  simple,  natural,  and  easy. 

The  attempt  should  only  be  made  during  the  paroxysm  of  pain :  it 
is  not  possible  to  push  the  anterior  fontanelle  up  ahove  the  brim ;  the 
only  intention  should  be  to  prevent  it  passing  dovm  further,  and  to 
give  an  opportunity  for  the  back  part  of  the  head  to  occupy  the  pelvis 
more  completely.  This  counter-pressure,  nevertheless,  must  be  made 
with  caution,  tenderness,  and  judgment.' 

FAOE  PRESENTATIONS. 

Face  presentations  are  deviations  from  those  of  the  occiput,  and  are 
not  by  any  means  as  dangerous  as  they  were  formerly  supposed  to  be. 
Madame  Lachapelle  has  laid  it  down  as  a  fixed  principle,  that  this  eort 
of  labour  is  nearly  as  easy  and  as  natural  as  that  by  the  vertex,  and 
afirmcd,  that  out  of  seventy-two  cases  of  this  kind,  forty-two  were 

*  Kamsbotham's  process  of  Partuiition. 
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delivered  by  the  unassisted  effortn  of  the  female,  without  danger  either 
to  mother  or  child.  They  are  therefore  included  under  the  head  of 
Natural  Labour. 

The  causes  of  face  presentations  are  obscure,  and  have  been  vari- 
ously described  by  au- 
thors. Some  suppose  Fig.  303. 
that  they  are  caused  by 
the  inclination  or  obliqui- 
ty of  the  foetus  itself, 
rather  than  of  the  organ 
which  contains  it.  Ma- 
dame Lachapelle  attri- 
butes them  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  anterior 
obliquity  qf  the  womb  be- 
ing very  common,  the 
weight  of  the  occiput 
must  in  suf^h  cases  prevent 
the  chin  from  being  ap- 
plied to  the  breast;  and 
must  bring  the  mento- 
bregmatic  diameter  into 
parallelism  with  the  sac- 
ro-pubio  diameter,  from 
the  very  commencement 
of  the  labour.  Paul  Du- 
bois thinks  they  are  pri- 
mitiire,  and  probably  pro- 
duced by  the  active  move- 
ments of  the  foetus  itself,  and  the  following  is  his  explanation.  "At 
any  time  during  gestation,  the  chin  may  depart  from  the  breast )  if 
the  foetus  retains  this  position  till  the  end  of  pregnancy,  it  becomes 
permanently  fixed  in  it  at  the  commencement  of  labour,  by  the  rup- 
ture of  the  membranes,  and  the  contractions  of  the  uterus." 

By  most  authors,  obliquity  of  the  uterus  has  been  looked  upon  as 
the  principal  cause  of  face  presentations.  If  at  the  commencement 
of  labour  the  uterus  is  so  oblique  as  to  throw  the  fundus  far  over  to 
the  right  side,  the  child  presenting  by  the  head  and  the  vertex  in  the 
first  position,  the  direction  of  the  expulsive  force  operating  on  the 
infant  will  propel  its  head  against  the  edge  or  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and 
either  cause  it  to  glance  upwards  into  the  iliac  fossa  and  let  the 
shoulder  come  down,  or  it  will  be  turned  over,  so  as  to  let  the  face  fall 
into  the  opening,  and  thus  produce  a  face  presentation,  in  which  the 
ohin  will  be  directed  to  the  right  side,  and  the  forehead  to  the  lefl  of 
the  pelvis.     (Fig.  303.) 

It  will  therefore  be  seen,  from  this  explanation,  that  face  presenta- 
tions arc  deviations  from  thoise  of  the  vertex.     From  this  circumstance 
46 
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some  authors  make  the  same  number  of  positions  for  them  as  for  ver- 
tex presentations,  as  follows : — 

1 


Forehead  to  left  acetabulum. 
2.  "  right      " 

8.  '<  symphysis  pubis. 

4.  **  right  sacro-iliac  junction, 

5.  "  left  "  «*     . 

6.  "  promontory  of  sacrum. 


Chin  to  right  sacro-illao  junction, 
ii        left  "  " 

**        promontory  of  sacrum. 
**        left  acetabulum. 
"        right        *« 
"        symphysis  pubis. 


Others  again  make  four,  corresponding  to  the  four  ohlique.  positions 
of  the  vertex,  while  some  enumerate  the  same  number,  disposing  them 
transveriti/y  and  from  front  to  rear^  admitting  a  right  mento-iliac  and 
a  Uift  mento-ilmc,  a  mento-puhic  and  a  menta-sacral  position.  These 
positions  having  all  been  established,  it  is  proper  that  they  should  be 
mentioned.  Presentations  of  the  face,  however,  are  nearly  always 
resolved  into  two  only,  viz.^  right  mcntoiliac  and  lefl  mento-iliao,  as 
follows : 

First  position. — Forehead  to  the  left  ilium,  or  left  acetabulum,  and 

the  chin  to  the  right 
Fig.  804.  ilium,  or  right  sacro-ili- 

ac junction,  the  bridge 
of  the  nose  represent- 
ing the  line  described 
by  the  sagittal  suture 
in  the  first  vertex  posi- 
tion.    (Fig.  303.) 

The  second  position, 
— Forehead  to  the  right 
acetabulum,  or  right 
ilium,  and  the  chin  to 
the  left  ilium,  or  left 
sacro  -  iliac  junction. 
(Fig.  304.)  The  first 
position  is  a  deviation 
from  either  the  first  or 
fifth  position  of  the  ver- 
tex; the  second,  from 
the  second  or  fourth. 

Mechanism- — In  the 
first  position,  the  right 
side  of  the  face  is  an- 
terior, and  therefore 
more  depressed  than  the  other  on  entering  the  brim,  and  the  finger 
touches  the  right  eye  or  zygoma  first,  on  making  an  examination ;  if 
the  labour  is  a  long  one,  this  part  of  the  face  is  swollen  and  livid. 
The  face  coraes  down  transversely  with  the  bi-malar,  or  rather  the  bi 
t'Cmporal  diameicr,  in  coincidence  with  the  autero-posterior  of  the 
superior  strait,  and  the  fronto-mental  with  the  transverse.     As  the 
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head  is  forced  down  into  the  ezcayation,  extension  first  becomes  as  great 
as   possible,   then    the 

chin  rotates  upon  the  Fig.  806. 

right  anterior  inclined 
plane  until  it  gets  un- 
der the  arch  of  the  pu- 
bes  ]  while  the  anterior 
fontanelle  glides  in  an 
opposite  direction  upon 
the  left  posterior  in- 
clined plane,  and  falls 
into  the  hollow  of  the 
sacrum.     As  the  chin 


emerges,  it  rises  up  to- 
wards the  mens  veneris, 

performing  in  this  case 

the  movement  of  flex- 

ion,  instead  of  exfen- 

sioHy  as  in  vertex  cases; 

the  forehead,  followed 

by  the  sagittal  suture 

and     occiput,     passes 

gradually     down     the 

plane   presented  to  it 

by  the  anterior  surface  of  the  coccyx  and  perineum,  in  front  of  which 

all  these  parts  are  successively  disengaged.  (Fig.  305.) 

The  second  position  is  merely  the  reverse  of  the  first;  the  left  side 
is  now  turned  forwards,  and  the  left  eye  and  zygoma  are  lowest  in  the 
pelvis,  and  the  ecchymosis  is  found  on  this  side,  if  the  labour  is  pro- 
tracted. The  chin  rotates  upon  the  left  anterior  inclined  plane,  and 
the  anterior  fontanelle  on  the  right  posterior  one  :  the  same  diameters 
correspond,  and  the  labour  is  completed  as  in  the  first  position.  It  is 
said  that  this  position  is  more  frequent  than  the  former,  and  that  rota- 
tion is  more  readily  effected,  as  the  rectum  offers  no  impediment. 

In  all  the  various  positions  that  have  been  described  or  alluded  to, 
the  object  is  to  bring  the  chin  to  the  pubis,  and  the  mechanism  is  the 
same  as  in  the  two  varieties  above  described.  Should  this  fail,  and 
the  chin  rotate  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  it  is  impossible  for  this 
part  to  be  born  first  (unless  the  foetus  be  an  abortion) ;  for  the  thorax 
would  then  be  in  the  pelvis  at  the  same  time  as  the  head,  and  would 
require  assistance  to  deliver  it.  These  cases  will  be  treated  under 
Pretenuitural  Labour.  ^ 

Diagnosis.  —  Generally  speaking,  it  is  not  difficult,  although  the 
face  has  been  confounded  with  the  breech.  It  is  generally  distin- 
guished by  the  prominence  and  regularity  of  the  features,  by  the  nose, 
eyes,  chin,  and  mouth  ]  the  latter  is  distinguished  from  the  anus  by 
the  absence  of  the  prominence  of  the  coccyx,  and  by  the  sphincter 
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ani;  the  best  means  of  diagnosticating  face  presentations  is  by  the 
bridge  of  the  nose,  which  from  its  crossing/  the  os  uteri  may  be  detected 
at  a  very  early  period  of  labour }  it  is  better  than  the  eye,  which  may 
not  only  be  injured,  but  may  mislead;  it  is  better  than  the  malar 
bones,  for  these  may  be  mistaken  for  tbe  tuber  ischii,  or  even  for  the 
shoulder.  The  nose  not  only  tells  the  presentation,  but  also  the  posi- 
tioii.     After  the  face  has  descended,  the  chin  will  confirm  it. 

Treatment,  —  Face  presentations  require  more  laborious  effort  for 
delivery  than  others,  from  the  fact  that  the  cephalic  extremity  is  re- 
moved from  the  line  of  direction  in  which  the  uterus  and  accessory 
powers  act.  The  second  stage  is  also  longer,  because  the  bones  of  the 
face  are  incompressible,  and  there  is  not  the  same  adaptation  to  the 
parts  through  which  it  is  to  pass. 

In  ordinary  cases  little  is  required  bc'yond  watching  the  case  care- 
fully, cheering  and  supporting  the  patient.  If  called  early  enough, 
endeavour  to  rectify  the  presentation ;  if  not,  to  bring  the  chin  to  the 
pubis  by  the  gentlest  assistance.  In  most  cases  no  interference  is 
required ;  the  general  rules  already  given  are  sufficient.  The  features 
of  a  child  born  under  a  face  presentation  are  generally  much  swollen, 
turgid,  and  livid.  We  must  be  prepared,  therefore,  to  expect  some 
disfigurement,  which,  however,  will  generally  disappear  in  a  day  or  two. 

Other  deviatio7is  from  the  vertex  presentations  sometimes  occur 
from  the  operation  of  the  same  or  similar  causes.  The  head  may 
descend  half  turned  over)  so  that  the  oocipito-frontal  or  occipito-mental 
diameter  corresponds  to  those  of  the  straits,  as  shown  before  (p.  541). 
In  this  case  either  the  anterior  fontanelle  or  forehead  will  be  the  pre- 
senting part.  Sometimes  the  head  is  too  much  flexed,  occasioning  a 
part  of  the  nucha  to  present  with  the  occiput.  Again,  it  frequently 
happens  that  one  of  the  parietal  bones,  or  the  ear,  or  the  temple,  being 
nearly  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the  superior  strait,  engages  first. 
Such  cases  may  either  correct  themselves,  or  become  the  cause  of  pre- 
ternatural labour. 

PELVIC  PRESENTATIONS. 

Under  the  head  of  pelvic  presentations  are  included  those  of  tbe 
knees  and  feet ;  it  matters  but  little,  so  far  as  the  mother  is  concerned, 
which  end  of  the  foetal  oval  presents  at  the  superior  strait,  since  either 
can  be  born  unassisted.  These  pelvic  presentations  are,  however,  more 
dangerous  to  the  child  than  cephalic,  either  from  the  fact  that  the  pla- 
centa is  often  detached  from  the  uterine  surface  before  the  head  is 
born,  or  from  pressure  upon  the  umbilical  cord  during  the  exit  of  the 
head,  either  case  being  attended  by  the  same  result,  viz. :  asphyxia- 
tion of  the  child.  All  practitioners  agree  that  the  child  is  ofteuer  born 
dead  in  pelvic  presentations  than  in  those  in  which  the  vertex  descends 
iiriit. 

Cau%es.  —  Breech  labours  occur  once  in  about  every  forty-five  or 
fifty  cases )  why  they  occur  this  often,  or  why  they  happen  at  all, 
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appears  to  be  iDexplioable.  Madame  Lacbapelle  explains  their  occur- 
rence as  follows  :  —  During  a  great  part  of  gestation,  and  whilst  the 
foetus  still  movable  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  its  long  diameter  can 
be  readily  brought  into  coincidence  with  the  transverse  diameter  of  that 
organ ;  its  position  therefore  is  by  no  means  fixed,  and  it  can,  by  virtue 
of  its  active  movements,  present  any  part  of  its  surface  at  the  uterine 
orifice,  but  especially  the  cephalic  or  pelvic  extremities.  The  latter 
part  may  occupy  the  superior  strait  at  any  period  of  gestation,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  movements  of  the  foetus,  and  may  remain  in  that  situ- 
ation for  an  indefinite  period.  It  happens,  then,  if  the  foetus  in  this 
time  should  have  developed  itself  to  any  extent,  it  cannot  turn,  and  it 
will  be  apt  to  retain  the  attitude  it  may  then  acquire  till  the  end  of 
pregnancy,  as  its  length  does  not  readily  admit  of  its  passing  the  trans- 
verse diameter  of  the  uterus.'  Violent  movements  on  the  part  of  the 
female,  it  is  thought,  may  also  be  a  cause  of  pelvic  presentations,  but, 
as  before  stated,  they  are,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  inexplicable. 
8ome  women,  from  original  conformation  or  other  causes,  appear  par- 
ticularly obnoxious  to  wis  mischance,  bringing  all  their  children  into 
the  world  by  breech  labours. 

JPrognosis. — Breech  labours  are  generally  more  tedious  than  cepha- 
lic, inasmuch  as  the  pelvic  extremity  is  not  so  good  a  dilator  as  the 
cephalic ;  it  never  presents  the  same  evenness,  the  same  resistance,  or 
the  same  rounded  form  as  the  head  to  the  openings  of  the  pelvis ;  it 
consequently  acts  to  much  less  advantage  on  the  cervix  to  finish  its 
dilatation.  In  vertex  presentations  the  most  voluminous  part,  that 
which  is  best  calculated  to  bear  all  kinds  of  pressure,  escapes  first. 
In  pelvic  presentations,  on  the  contrary,  the  point  of  the  cone  advances 
first,  BO  that  the  foetus  progresses  more  slowly  in  proportion  as  the 
labour  advances. 

Positions,  —  The  same  difficulty  occurs  in  enumerating  the  various 
positions  of  the  breech  that  we  have  seen  obtain  in  the  other  presen- 
tations, every  author  recording  those  which  seemed  to  him  best  esta- 
blished. Thus  some  make  as  many  as  eight;  among  these  is  M. 
Flamant,  who  makes  one  for  each  extremity  of  the  different  diameters 
of  the  superior  strait,  viz. :  two  for  the  antero-posterior,  two  for  the 
transverse,  and  two  for  each  of  the  oblique,  making  eight  in  all. 
Others  make  six,  corresponding  to  the  different  positions  of  the  vertex, 
the  sacrum  taking  the  place  of  the  vertex,  as  follows : — 

1.  Saomm  to  left  acetabulum.    Post  part  of  thighs  to  right  sacro-ilioo  junctiou. 

2.  «•  right        "  "  left  "  " 
8.        *<          pubes.                                          **           prom,  of  sacrum. 

4.        **  right  sacro-iliac  junction.  *'  left  acetabulum. 

6.         "  left  "  "  "  right        «« 

6.         "    to  sacrum     "  «'  «*  pubes      " 

We  find,  again,  some  reducing  them  to  four,  viz. :  1st.  Sacrum  to 
the  left  acetabulum  ;  2d.  To  the  right  acetabulum ;  3d.  To  the  pubes ; 

*  Chailly,  Traite  Pratique  dc  TArt  des  Accouchemens,  p.  604. 
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4th.  Sacrum  of  the  child  to  the  promontory  of  sacrum  of  the  mother. 

Thus  the  direct  poei- 
tioDs,  either  anterior  or 
posterior,  are  possible, 
as  well  as  the  diagonal 
ones,  and  the  breech, 
may  present  in  as  many 
ways  as  the  head. 

To  simplify  the  mat- 
ter, however,  most  of 
the  recent  writers  re- 
duce them  to  two,  viz. : 
sdcro-^nterioTy  and  »a- 
crO'jposterhTf  that  is,  the 
back  of  the  child  towards 
the  belly  of  the  mother, 
and  the  back  of  the  child 
towards  the  back  of  the 
mother.  Not  that  the 
back  of  the  child  is 
directly  anterior  or  pos- 
terior, but  oblique,  the 
transverse  diameter  of 
the  child's  bips  corresponding  to  one  or  other  of  the  oblique  diameters 
of  the  superior  strait.  (Fig.  306.) 

Mechanism.  —  The  mechanism  of  the  sacro-anterior  positions  is  so 
much  alike,  that  but  one  description  will  be  given  of  them.  Naegel^, 
on  the  mechanism  of  parturition,  says,  that  <^  In  every  case,  whether 
the  nates  have  at  first  a  completely  transverse  or  oblique  direction, 
they  will  be  always  found,  on  pressing  lower  into  the  superior  aper- 
ture of  the  pelvis,  to  have  taken  an  oblique  position ;  and  that  ischium 
which  is  directed  anteriorly,  to  stand  lowest.  In  the  most  common 
position,  where  the  sacrum  of  the  child  is  towards  the  left  acetabulum, 
as  the  breech  descends  into  the  pelvis,  it  is  the  left  ischium  thai 
stands  lowest,  and  is  first  touched  by  the  finger.  The  child's  left  hip 
rotates  forwards  upon  the  right  anterior  inclined  plane  under  the 
arch  of  the  pubis,  while  the  right  hip  slides  backwards  into  the  hollow 
of  the  sacrum  along  the  left  posterior  inclined  plane.  As  the 
shoulders  are  supposed  to  remain  fixed  in  the  uterus,  flexion  of  the 
child's  body  takes  place  as  it  is  being  born,  and  restitution  after  the 
birth  of  the  hips  is  effected.  As  the  shoulders  also  engage  obliquely, 
they  undergo  rotation,  the  lefl  shoulder  rotating  on  the  right  anterior 
inclined  plane,  and  appearing  under  the  pubis;  while  the  right  falls 
into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  (Fig.  307). 

<<  But  whilst  the  shoulders  are  descending  in  the  above-mentioned 
oblique  position,  the  head,  with  the  chin  resting  upon  the  breast, 
presses  into  the  superior  strait  in  the  direction  of  the  right  oblique 
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diameter,  that  is,  with  the  forehead  at  the  right  sacro-iliac  junction, 
the  occiput  rotates  upon  the  left  anterior  inclined  plane,  towards  the 
pubis,  and  the  forehead  on  the  right  posterior,  into  the  hollow  of  the 
sacrum,  and  the  bead  is  born  in  such  a  manner,  that  whilst  the  occi- 
put rests  against  the  os  pubis,  the  point  of  the  chin,  followed  by  the 
rest  of  the  face,  sweeps  over  the  perineum,  as  the  head  turns  on  its 
lateral  axis  from  below  upwards  (Fig.  308). 

Fig.  808. 


"  There  is  no  essential  difference,  in  the  mechanism  of  the  labour, 
when  the  sacrum  is  at  the  right  acetabulum,  except  that  the  rotation 
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is  reversed ;  the  right  hip  and  shoulder  rotate  on  the  left  anterior  in- 
clined plane,  and  the  left  hip  and  shoulder  on  the  right  posterior  in- 
clined plane ;  the  occiput  on  the  right  anterior,  and  the  forehead  on 
the  left  posterior  inclined  plane.  As  before  mentioned,  when  the 
sacrum  is  to  the  pubes,  as  it  descends  it  becomes  oblique,  and  then  the 
mechanism  is  precisely  the  same  as  above  described,  (l^igs*  807,  308 
describe  these.) 

*'  As  in  positions  of  the  cranium,  the  swelling  of  the  integuments 
is  chiefly  met  with  on  that  parietal  bone  which,  during  the  passage  of 
the  head,  is  situated  lowest,  and  on  that  spot  with  which  it  enters  the 
external  passage,  so  in  this  case,  the  livid-coloured  swelling  appears  on 
that  part  which,  directed  forwards,  was  situated  lowest  during  the 
passage  of  the  nates,  and  with  which  the  nates  were  bom/' 

In  the  second  chief  position,  viz.,  with  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
child  corresponding  to  the  anterior  abdominal  parietes  of  the  mother, 
or  in  other  words,  with  the  sacrum  of  the  child  to  the  sacrum  of  the 
mother,  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  expulsive  action  as  before. 
The  breech  descends  to  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis;  a  slight  turn  is 
effected ;  one  of  the  ilia  (and  it  is  generally  the  left)  appears  under 
the  arch  of  the  pelvis,  the  other  traverses  the  perineum ;  the  breech 
and  legs  escape,  the  shoulders  pass  the  brim,  and  descend  until  they 
press  upon  the  structures  at  the  outlet;  one  escapes  under  the  arch  of 
the  pubes,  the  other  follows  the  curve  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  head  is 
propelled  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  with  the  face  looking  to  one 
side,  and  the  occiput  to  the  other. 

It  might  be  supposed,  from  the  position  of  the  head  at  the  com- 
mencement of  labour,  with  the  face  looking  forwards,  that  the  occiput 
would  fall  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and  the /ac^  emerge  under 
the  pubes ;  but  this  is  not  the  case ;  for  when  the  shoulders  are  born, 
and  the  head  is  in  the  pelvis,  the  face  is  directed  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  exactly  as  in  the  sacro-anterior  position ;  and  a  precisely  similar 
turn  is  effected,  the  face  falling  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum;  so 
that  the  foetus  in  its  exit  makes  a  semicircular  rotation,  the  face  being 
placed  forwards  at  the  commencement  of  labour,  and  being  expellea 
through  the  outlet  over  the  sacrum  and  perineum.  Dr.  Ramsbotham, 
from  whom  the  above  description  is  taken,  says  farther,  "  I  believe 
that  in  no  instance,  if  the  case  were  left  entirely  to  nature — provided 
the  child  and  pelvis  were  of  the  common  size  and  form  —  would  the 
face  be  expelled  under  the  arch  of  the  pubis.''  Dr.  Collins  also  con- 
firms it.  Dr.  Naegel^  mentions  this  last  as  a  deviation  from  the  ordi- 
nary mechanism  of  breech  cases.  He  also  describes  another  deviation, 
in  which  the  chin  departs  from  the  breast,  and  the  head  enters  the 
pelvis,  after  the  birth  of  the  body,  with  the  occiput  pressed  against 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  the  vertex  corresponding  to  one  or  other 
ilium  of  the  mother.  As  the  head  presses  lower  into  the  cavity,  the 
vertex  turns  gradually  more  and  more  backwards,  so  that  when  the 
trunk  is  born,  the  arch  of  the  cranium  is  directed  t<^  the  hollow  of  the 
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saornni,  and  tho  inferior  surface  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  symphysis 
pubis.  In  the  birth  of  the  head,  whilst  the  under  jaw  presses  with  its 
inferior  surface  against  the  os  pubis,  the  point  of  the  occiput,  with  the 
vertex,  followed  by  the  forehead,  sweeps  Jint  over  the  perineum ;  thus 
bringing  the  occipito-mental  diameter  into  apposition  with  the  antero- 
Dojsterior  of  the  outlet. 

The  diagnosis  of  breech  presentations  has  already  been  given ;  it 
18  not  usually  difficult.  It  may  be  confounded  with  the  face,  particu- 
larly where  the  labour  has  continued  for  some  time,  and  the  presenting 
part  is  tumid.  It  will  be  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the  absence 
of  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  by  the  movable,  single  point  of  the  coccyx, 
by  the  contractility  of  the  sphincter  ani,  by  the  tubcra  ischii,  by  the 
cleft  between  the  nates,  by  its  roundness  and  softness,  and  by  the 
organs  of  generation.  Of  these,  however,  the  point  of  the  coccyx 
and  the  sacrum  are  the  best,  as  the  others  may  be  so  altered  by  swell- 
ing as  not  to  be  recognisable.  The  presence  of  the  meconium  is  not 
a  certain  sign,  since  it  is  occasionally  met  with  in  cephalic  presenta- 
tion, where  the  child  is  subjected  to  strong  pressure,  though  in  the 
latter  case.  Dr.  Collins  says  it  is  more  fluid,  from  being  mixed  with 
the  discharges  from  the  uterus  and  vagina. 

The  shape  of  the  hag  of  wafersy  is  another  diagnostic  sign,  being 
less  hemispherical  and  more  cylindrical  than  in  vertex  presentations, 
and  more  resembling  an  intestine  in  shape. 

Ausculfation,  though  not  a  certain  test,  is  a  corroborative  proof; 
the  sound  of  the  foetal  heart  will  be  hoard  higher  in  the  abdominal 
region,  if  the  head  be  at  the  fundiLs  uteri,  than  if  it  be  seated  in  its 
more  natural  position.  The  satire  is  true  of  the  movements  of  the 
foetus,  they  being  generally  felt  lower  in  the  abdomen  in  breech  cases, 
than  in  those  in  which  the  vertex  presents. 

Presentations  of  the  breech,  although  perfectly  natural  laboure,  are 
generally  more  tedious  for  the  mother,  and  more  dangerous  for  the 
child  than  those  of  the  head,  for  reasons  already  stated,  viz. ;  that 
when,  in  pelvic  labours,  the  head  enters  the  pelvis,  if  everything  be 
not  favourable  for  its  passing  rapidly  through  it,  the  cord  is  so  long 
compressed  that  the  child  is  almost  certainly  lost. 

Treatment.  —  Much  more  care  and  attention  are  required  in  the 
treatment  of  these  labours,  than  in  those  before  described;  not  only 
to  protect  the  soft  parts  of  the  mother,  but  also  to  preserve  the  child's 
life,  which  is  always  placed  in  more  or  less  danger.  It  is,  therefore, 
of  great  importance  that  a  correct  diagnosis  should  be  made  early. 
Being  satisfied  that  it  is  the  breech  which  presents,  the  case  requires 
no  interference  until  the  breech  shall  have  been  expelled  through  the 
external  parts,  further  than  to  guard  the  soft;  parts  of  the  mother,  and 
carefully  to  support  the  perineum.  Above  all  things,  the  attendant 
should  not  draw  down  the  feet,  as  the  inexperienced  are  too  apt  to  do, 
in  the  hope  of  facilitating  the  delivery  by  having  something  to  pull 
upon ;  this  practice  always  diminishing  the  size  of  the  dilating  part, 
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and  thus  prpk)7i(/in//  the  labour.  As  the  breech  escapes,  it  should  be 
supported  and  carried  upwards  in  the  axis  of  the  pelvis,  allowing  it 
perfect  liberty  to  change  its  position  or  make  such  turns  as  the  mecha- 
nism may  require.  Mechanical  assistance  is  rarely  required  in  these 
cases,  the  child  adapting  itsdf  to  the  passages  of  the  mother. 

When  the  umbilicus  appears  at  the  external  organs,  the  cord  should 
be  seized  and  gently  drawn  down  and  pushed  to  one  side ',  this  wil 
prevent  its  being  torn  and  pressed  upon. 

The  strength  of  the  pulsations  in  tlie  cord,  is  the  best  evidence  toe 
have  of  the  necessity  for  any  interference. 

When  the  thorax  has  emerged,  if  the  arms  have  not  escaped  with 
it,  they  should  be  brought  down  by  passing  one  or  two  fingers  over 
the  shoulders,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  elbow,  and  then  drawing  the 
arm  across  the  face  and  chest  until  the  elbow  arrives  at  th^  external 
orifice ;  having  delivered  one,  the  other  is  easily  extracted.  -  It  is  gene- 
rally better  to  deliver  the  one  at  the  perineum  first. 

The  slower  the  pelvis  and  body  pass  out,  the  quicker  will  the  head 
pass,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  chance  of  saving  the  child's  life. 

The  body  being  born,  it  should  be  wrapped  in  warm  flannel,  and 
raised  upwards  on  the  practitioner's  arm,  to  a  height  sufficient  to  en- 
able the  longest  diameter  of  the  head  to  become  parallel  with  the  axis 
of  the  vagina,  and  the  patient  urged  to  bear  down. 

If  the  head  be  delayed  while  in  the  vagina  there  is  danger  of  losing 
the  child ;  the  extent  of  this  danger  will  be  estimated  by  the  pulsa- 

Fig.  809. 
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tion  in  the  cord.  As  Id  most  cases  the  head  will  be  foand  with  the 
face  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  the  delivery  may  be  hastened  by  in- 
trodncing  one  or  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  into  the  mouth,  and 
depressing  the  chin  upon  the  breast,  at  the  same  time  carrying  forward 
the  body  of  the  child.     (Fig.  309.) 

If  this  fail,  the  perineum  should  be  pressed  back  so  as  to  allow  the 
atmospheric  air  to  enter  to  the  respiratory  organs,  or  a  qutU  should  be 
introduced  into  the  mouth  of  the  child,  as  recommended  by  Prof  D. 
Gilbert,  through  which  respiration  may  be  carried  on.  The  child,  in 
this  way,  may  be  saved  till  the  expulsive  efforts  effect  the  delivery. 
Should  these  means  fail,  and  the  child  be  in  danger,  the  forceps  should 
be  at  hand,  and  the  child  be  delivered  by  their  assistance. 

If  it  should  happen  that  the  body  is  expelled  with  the  face  ante- 
riorly, and  the  chin  should  lodge  upon  the  pubes,  it  should  be  carried 
backwards,  and  the  chin  drawn  down  by  the  finger  introduced  into  the 
mouth.  The  remainder  of  the  delivery  and  the  after  treatment^  are 
the  same  as  in  vertex  presentations. 

Presentations  of  the  inferior  extremities,  — What  has  been  said  in 
relation  to  the  danger  of  breech  presentations,  applies  with  even  much 
force  to  those  of  the  lower  extremities.  In  this  latter  case  the  child 
may  be  compared  to  a  cone,  the  apex  of  which  presents  itself  first. 
Of  course,  under  these  circumstances,  the  preifsure  upon  the  child  is 
constantly  increasing  as  it  descends^  and  the  external  parts  not  having 
been   thoroughly  dilated, 

when  the  bodr  is  born  and  Fig.  310. 

the  head  engages,  it  is 
much  more  liable  to  prove 
fatal  to  the  child  in  con- 
sequence of  the  detention 
that  almost  unavoidably 
ensues;  the  prognosis, 
therefore,  in  such  cases  is 
less  favourable  than  in  a 
simple  breech presen  tation, 
—  Diagnosis.  Presenta- 
tions of  the  feet  may  be 
readily  distinguished.  Be- 
fore the  membranes  have 
ruptured,  the  bag  of 
waters  often  protrudes  in 
a  more  cylindrical  form, 
or  like  the  finger  of  a 
glove,  and  we  discover 
that  the  presenting  part 
is  smaller  than  either  the 
head  or  breech.  At  this 
stage  we  cannot  readily 
distinguish  whether  it  be 
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the  superior  or  inferior  extremity  that  presents.  After  the  mem- 
branes have  ruptured,  the  foot  will  be  recognised  by  its  greater  length, 
by  the  rounded  instep,  by  the  uuiform  length  of  the  toes,  by  the 
absence  of  a  thumb,  and  by  the  presence  of  the  heel  with  the  ankle 
bone  on  either  side.  The  knee  may  be  distinguished  from  the  elbow, 
with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded,  from  the  fact,  that  it  is 
thicker,  that  it  has  two  prominences,  and  a  depression  between  them ; 
while  the  elbow,  which  is  thinner,  presents,  between  the  two  promi- 
nences, a  projection,  in  which  it  seems  to  end.     (Fig.  311.) 

Foiit'i(/n6  of  the  ft:et. — Most  accoucheurs  enumerate  four  positions 

for  footling  presentations, 
Fig.  311.  viz.;    1st.  Heels   behind 

the  left  acetabulum,  loins 
in  front  and  to  the  left. 
2d.  Heels  behind  right 
acetabulum,  loins  forward 
and  to  the  right.  3d. 
Heels  behind  the  pubis, 
loins  directly  in  front. 
4th.  Heels  to  the  pro- 
montory of  the  sacrum. 
There  are  others  who 
enumerate  six,  corres- 
ponding with  vertex  po- 
sitions, and  others  again 
as  many  as  eight,  corres- 
ponding with  those  of  the 
sacrum  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of  this  article. 
(Fig.  310.) 

Following  the  arrange- 
ment adopted  in  relation  to  breech  presentations,  we  enumerate  but 
ttPOj  viz.:  a  calcan^o-anterior,  and  a  calcatieo-posterior.  1st.  When 
the  heel  is  directed  forwards  and  the  toes  backwards.  2d.  When  the 
heel  is  backwards  and  the  toes  forwards.  The  former  is  the  more  fre- 
quent, and  both  correspond  to  the  two  classes  of  breech  presentations. 
(Fig.  311.) 

The  positions  of  the  kneesj  have  also  the  same  varieties,  the  anterior 
parts  of  the  leg  corresponding  to  the  sacrum  and  the  vertex;  and  as 
they  are  commonly  converted  into  footling  cases,  they  do  not  require 
a  separate  description.     (FTg.  311.) 

Mechanism. — The  feet  meeting  with  no  resistance  to  fix  them,  are 
liable  to  change  their  position  during  their  descent  until  the  hips  enter 
the  brim,  which  they  do  precisely  as  in  breech  cases ;  the  mechanism, 
therefore,  is  the  same,  and  does  not  require  a  further  description. 

TrecUmerU, — ^The  same  rules  apply  to  the  treatment  of  presentations 
of  the  inferior  extremities  that  were  laid  down  in  breech  cases,  with 
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the  additional  caution,  nai  to  yield  to  the  temptation  to  pvll  down  the 
feet;  the  dilating  part  is  already  too  small  for  safety,  and  if  it  he  dimi- 
nished hj  this  procedure,  the  child  will  almost  oertainly  be  lost  by 
pressure  upon  the  cord  during  the  descent  of  the  head 

PRETERNATURAL  LABOUR. 

Preternatural  labour  or  dystocia^  signifies  a  faulty,  or  irregular 
labour,  the  course  of  which  is  unfavourable,  and  in  which  the  af^sist- 
ance  of  the  obstetrician  becomes  necessary.  It  will  be  remembered 
tfant  this  definition  applies  to  all  cases  of  labour,  without  reference 
either  to  presentation  or  position,  in  which  manual  assistance  becomes 
necessary. 

According  to  Yelpean,  the  causes  that  render  labour  difficult,  depend 
either  upon  the  mother  or  the  child.  Some  of  them  are  unforeseen, 
or  do  not  occur  till  the  moment  of  parturition ;  the  title  of  accidental 
may  be  appropriated  to  them.  Others  exist  beforehand,  and  render 
the  labour  necessarily  difficult;  they  merit  the  denomination  of  pre^ 
existing  causes. 

The  accidental  causes  are :  any  serious  disease,  such  as  inflammation 
of  the  brain  or  its  coverings,  the  lungs,  pleura,  peritoneum,  or  uterus, 
&c.,  which  takes  place  during  labour;  any  hemorrhage  sufficiently 
abundant  to  endanger  the  life  of  the  mother,  or  her  offspring;  convul- 
sions, syncope,  laceration  of  the  womb,  the  premature  escape  of  the 
cord,  hernia,  aneurism,  asthma,  great  debility,  &c.,  and  some  positions 
which  do  not  become  bad  until  after  the  first  pains. 

The  pre-existing  causes  are :  deformities  of  the  pelvis,  malformation 
or  disease  of  the  organs  of  generation,  calculus  in  the  bladder,  fibrous 
or  other  tumours  in  the  excavation,  deformities  in  respect  to  height, 
transverse  positions,  monstrous  conformation  and  diseases  of  the  foetus. 

As  these  different  causes  are  in  reality  only  complications  of  labour, 
it  follows  that  Dystocia  comprises  all  cases  of  complicated  labour,  as 
Eutocia  comprehends  all  simple  labours. 

From  the  occurrence  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  causes,  one  of 
the  following  operations  may  become  necessary,  to  wit :  turnivg^  the 
ajypUcation  of  the  forcepSy  or  craniotomy.  The  first  of  these  most  fre- 
quently becomes  necessary  in  cases  of  transverse  positions  of  the  child, 
as  in  presentations  of  the  shoulders.  As  the  mode  of  proceeding  is  the 
same  whenever  the  operation  becomes  necessary,  it  will  be  described 
only  in  cases  of  shoulder  presentations. 

PBB8KMTATI0N8  OF  TBS  SUPERIOR  BXTREHIT1B8. 

In  almost  all  cases  of  this  kind  it  is  the  shoulder  which  presents 
itself  at  the  superior  strait,  but  it  may  happen  that  instead  of  a  shoul- 
der, a  hand  or  elbow  may  be  prolapsed ;  still,  when  they  are  advanced 
to  a  certain  degree,  it  is  the  shoulder  which  fills  the  strait  and  presents 
the  obstruction.  The  descent  of  the  arm  or  hand  add  nothing  to  the 
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difficulty;  indeed  it  is  rather  serviceable,  since  it  assists  ns  in  our 
diagnosis,  and  does  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  successful  termination 
of  the  labour.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  breech  presentations,  in 
which  the  descent  of  the  feet  is  altogether  to  be  avoided. 

In  all  cases  of  shoulder  presentation  the  back  of  the  child  either 
looks  forwards  towards  the  abdomen  of  the  mother,  or  backwards 
towards  the  spine ;  the  former  is  twice  as  frequent  as  the  latter. 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  that  in  the  majority  of  such  cases,  the  deli- 
very is  impracticable  except  by  art,  although  there  are  cases  reported 
of  what  is  called  spontuneous  evolutuMy  in  which  the  child  has  righted 
itself,  the  arm  and  shoulders  receding,  and  the  breech  descending 
in  its  place^  the  labour  being  completed  by  the  unassisted  efforts  of  the 
mother. 

Although  spontaneous  evolution  may  take  place,  it  is  more  con- 
formable to  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  humanity  to  turn  the  child, 
and  bring  down  the  feet,  or  restore  the  head  to  its  proper  place. 

Causes, — ^There  have  generally  been  enumerated  but  two  great  pre- 
sentations, viz.,  the  cephalic  and  pelvicy —  all  others  are  but  deviations 
from  these.  As  footling  and  knee  presentations  are  deviations  from 
the  breech,  so  are  those  of  the  shoulder  from  cephalic.  Various  causes 
have  been  enumerated;  among  them  are  particular  positions  of  the 
mother's  body,  inclination  of  the  womb  or  of  the  straits  of  the  pelvis, 
sudden  and  irregular  movements  of  the  foetus,  irregular  early  contrac- 
tions of  the  womb,  and  irregular  distension.  Dr.  Kigby  concludes 
that  the  causes  of  arm  or  shoulder  presentations  are  of  two  kinds,  viz., 
when  the  uterus  has  been  distended  by  an  unusual  quantity  of  liquor 
amnii,  or  when,  from  a  faulty  condition  of  the  early  pains  of  labouri 
its  form  has  been  altered,  and  with  it  the  position  of  the  child. 

Dr.  Meigs  looks  upon  obliquity  of  the  womb  as  the  great  cause. 
When  the  fundus  falls  over  to  either  side,  the  action  of  the  utorus  is 
oblique,  the  bead,  instead  of  engaging  in  the  superior  strait,  strikes 
against  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  glancing  off  from  thence,  is  turned 
upwards  into  the  costa  of  the  ilium,  while  the  shoulder  descends  or 
engages  in  the  superior  strait. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  only  when  the  labour  has  commenced,  and  indeed 
made  some  progress,  that  a  shoulder  presentation  can  be  positively 
detected.  It  may  be  suspected,  if  we  are  unable  to  reach  the  present- 
ing part,  if  the  os  uteri,  though  flaccid,  opens  slowly,  if  the  bag  of 
waters  is  cylindrical,  or  like  the  finger  of  a  glove,  and  if  the  uterus 
ceases  to  act  after  the  membranes  have  been  ruptured  for  some  time. 
We  can  only  positively  detect  the  presentation  by  distinguishing  the 
different  parts  of  the  child,  as,  for  instance,  the  spinous  process  Of  the 
scapula,  the  clavicle,  the  round-shaped  shoulder,  the  axilla,  the  ribs, 
the  arm,  and  in  some  cases  the  hand  when  prolapsed,  distinguished 
from  the  foot  by  the  means  already  pointed  out.  The  aspect  of  the 
palm  of  the  hand  will  mark  whether  it  be  the  right  or  lefc.   The  diag- 
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nosis  between  the  hreech  and  the  shoulder  will  be  easy,  if  the  distin- 
gnisbing  marks  of  the  former  are  remembered. 

Postlions.  —  There  are  two  positions  for  the  presentation  of  each 
shoulder,  viz.,  fi  first  and  second  for  the  right  shoulder  ;  and  h  first  and 
second  for  the  le/t.  In  both  the  first  positions  the  head  is  on  the  left 
of  the  mother,  and  in  both  the  second,  on  the  right.  As  shoulder  pre- 
sentations are  deviations  from  vertex  presentations,  the^r«^  positions 
are  the  most  common.  These  positions  are  called  the  dorso-pubic  and 
dorso-^acrcU  of  the  right,  and  dorso-sacral  and  dorso-pubic  of  the  left 
shoulder. 

Kif/ht  Shoulder. — First  position,  right  dorso-pubic,  —  The  head  of 
the  child  is  to  the  left  of  the  mother,  the  bade  of  the  child  is  towards 
the  front  of  the  mother  (dorso-pubic),  and  the  face  of  the  child  with 
its  toes  and  feet  look  towards  her  back.  (Fig.  312.) 

Fig.  812. 


Second  position,  right  dorso-sacral. — The  head  of  the  child  is  to  the 
right  of  the  mother,  the  back  of  the  child  towards  the  back  of  the 
mother  (dorso-sacral),  and  the /arc  and  front  of  the  child  look  towards 
the  front  of  the  mother.  (Fig.  313.) 

Left  shoulder,  left  dorso-sacral.  First  position. — ^The  head  is  on  the 
lefty  the  face  and  front  of  the  child  look  forwards,  and  the  back  is  to 
the  back  of  the  mother  (dorso-sacral  of  the  left.) 

Second  position,  left  aorso-pubic.  —  The  head  is  to  the  right,  the 
face  BJid  front  of  the  child  look  backwards,  and  the  back  is  towards  the 
front  of  the  mother  (dorso-pubic  of  the  left). 

Treatment. — Having  ascertained  that  the  case  is  a  shoulder  present 
tation,  the  indications  are  to  deliver  by  the  operation  of  turning,  or 
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Fig.  313. 


version;  by  which  ia 
understood  "  the  act 
of  turning  the  child 
with  the  hand,  and 
bringing  one  of  the 
extremities  of  its  great 
diameter  to  the  supe- 
rior strait."  (Vel- 
peau.) 

There  are  three  va- 
rieties of  this  opera- 
tion described  by 
obstetrical  writers  :  — 
J^irsty  Version  hy  the 
head,  in  which  the 
presenting  part  is 
pushed  away,  and  the 
head  substituted  for 
it;  the  remainder  of 
the  labour  being  left 
to  nature.  iSecondy 
Version  hy  the  breech, 
—  Where  the  pelvic 
extremity  of  the  child  is  substituted  for  the  presenting  part,  and  the 

case     converted     into    a 
Fig.  814.  hreech    labour.       Third, 

Version  by  the  feet,  in 
which  the  hand  is  intro- 
duced into  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus,  one  or  both 
feet  seized  and  brought 
down,  causing  the  child 
to  make  a  complete  evo- 
lution, and  extracting  it 
footling.     (Fig.  814.) 

The  first  and  second 
methods,  although  safest 
for  the  child,  are  rarely 
employed,  in  consequence 
of  the  difficulty  of  seizing 
and  moving  the  parts 
mentioned  into  a  more 
favourable  condition.  The 
third  is  the  mode  of  prac- 
tice generally  adopted, 
and  although  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  child,  it  is 
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Rafest  for  the  mother,  since  it  gives  tbe  attendant  more  complete  con- 
trol of  the  case.  It  is  the  mode  of  delivery  now  almost  universally 
adopted,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe. 

Method  of  Procedure. — ^The  operation  ought  never  to  be  attempted 
till  the  08  uteri  is  dil4Ztedj  or  dilatable;  the  fittest  moment  is  when 
the  OS  uteri  is  fuUy  dilated  and  the  membranes  unruptured.  If  the 
:>s  uteri  is  rigid  and  unyielding,  the  proper  means  of  relaxing  it  should 
be  first  adopted ;  the  rectum  and  bladder  should  also  be  thoroughly 
evacuated,  and  the  position  carefnlly  ascertained. 

The  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  position  most  convenient  to  the 
operator;  some  recommend  that  on  the  back,  with  the  hips  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  and  the  knees  supported  by  assistants ;  some  on  the 
hands  and  knees ;  others  prefer  the  ordinary  position  on  the  left  side. 
The  choice  of  the  hand  depends  on  the  position  :  the  rule  is,  use  that 
hand  whose  palm,  when  opened  in  the  cavity  of  the  womb,  looks  to- 
wards the  abdomen  of  the  child.  Some  recommend  the  use  of  the 
right  or  left  hand,  according  as  either  is  most  convenient.  It  should 
be  well  oiled  on  the  outside,  and  introduced  in  a  conical  form,  into  the 
vagina,  during  a  pain ;  it  will  then  be  ready  to  enter  the  os  uteri  as 
soon  as  the  pain  goes  off.  The  presenting  arm  is  never  an  impedi- 
ment, and  should  not  be  removed. 

When  the  membranes  remain  unruptured,  the  hand  should  be  een- 
tly  insinuated  between  them  and  the  uterus,  until  the  feet  (or  one  ^t) 
are  found,  always  stopping  and  opening  the  hand  on  the  accession  of 
a  pain. 

Be  certain  that  it  is  a  foot  that  is  seized.  Now  rupture  the  mem- 
branes and  draw  the  feet,  or  foot,  with  a  waving  motion,  slowly  into 
the  pelvis.  By  this  method  the  liquor  amnii  is  retained,  the  uterus 
kept  distended,  and  the  child  turned  with  as  great  facility  as  in  a 
"  bucket  of  water." 

The  act  of  turning  should  be  accomplished  during  an  interval  of 
pain,  thus  the  danger  of  rupturing  the  womb  will  be  avoided.  Exter- 
nal pressure  with  the  unoccupied  hand  favours  the  version  very  con- 
siderably, and  should  never  be  neglected.  In  turning,  the  feet  should 
be  brought  over  ihe  front  of  the  child,  and  not  over  the  back,  thus 
avoiding  dislocation  of  the  spine. 

The  extraction  should  be  accomplished  during  a  pain,  always  re- 
membering the  axis  of  the  pelvis,  and  being  careful  not  to  place  the 
foetus  in  a  wrong  position,  but  endeavouring  to  make  the  face  fall  into 
the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  The  case  is  now  a  footling  one.  When 
the  membranes  are  ruptured,  and  the  waters  drained  off,  additional 
care  is  necessary  not  to  force  the  uterus,  but  to  endeavour  to  promote 
relaxation  by  the  proper  means,  and  above  all  to  use  gentleness  in 
overcoming  the  contractions. 

It  is  considered  advisable  by  some  practitioners  to  turn  by  one  foot 
only,  inasmuch  as  the  breech  with  tbe  thigh  turned  up,  is  more  bulky 
than  the  hips  with  the  thigh  expended ;  the  passage  will  be  better  pre- 
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pared  to  admit  the  quick  transit  of  the  child's  head,  upon  which  the 

safety    of     the    infant 
Fig.  815.  depends.    AfUr  the  case 

has  been  converted  into 
a  footling,  it  shonld  be 
treated  as  though  it  were 
so  originally,  that  is, 
left  as  far  possible  to 
the  natural  expulsive 
powers. 

Vertipn  in  cephalic 
presentations,  is  accom* 
plished  by  the  same  me- 
thod of  proceeding :  the 
same  rules  applying  for 
the  choice  of  the  hand, 
&c.,  as  in  shoulder  pre- 
sentations. This  opera- 
tion sometimes  becomes 
necessary  in  hemor- 
rhages before  delivery, 
either  accidental  or  un- 
avoidable; convulsions; 
prolapsus  of  the  cord; 
syncope ;  &o.,  thus  con- 
verting    what     would 

otherwise  have  been  a  natural,  into  a  preternatural  labour.    (Fig.  315.) 
When   the   operation   of  turning  is  entirely  impossible,  it  may 

become  necessary  to  deliver  the  mother  either  by  exviscerationj  or 

decapitation. 

THE  FORCEPS. 

It  would  be  manifestly  out  of  place,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  to 
enter  into  a  detailed  history  of  the  forceps.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
although  hinted  at  by  the  ancients,  we  find  no  record  of  their  dis- 
covery or  application,  till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  Dr.  Hugh  Chamberlayne  published  a  translation  of  Mauriceau, 
in  the  preface  of  which  he  declares  that  his  &tlier,  brother,  and  him- 
self, <^  have,  by  God's  blessing  and  our  industry,  attained  to,  and  long 
practised,  a  way  to  deliver  women  without  any  prejudice  to  them  or 
their  infants."  *^  By  this  manual  operation,  a  labour  may  be  despatched 
(in  the  least  difficulty),  with  fewer  pains,  and  sooner,  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage, and  without  danger,  both  of  woman  and  child." 

The  merit  of  the  discovery,  therefore,  seems  to  rest  with  Dr.  Paul 
Chamberlayne,  by  whom  and  his  sons  it  was  kept  a  profound  secret, 
till  about  the  year  1715,  when  it  was  made  public.  Since  that  time, 
the  instrument  has  undergone  various  modifications,  always,  however, 
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retaining  the  general  form  originally  given  to  it.  The  English  gene- 
rally prefer  the  short  forceps,  the  French  and  Qerman  the  long.  In 
this  country  the  long  forceps  are  most  generally  used. 

The  forceps  are  intended  for  the  extraction  of  the  child's  head,  and 
nothing  ehe.  They  possess  the  twofold  power  of,  Ist,  grasping  and 
slightly  compressing  the  child's  head ;  2d,  that  of  acting  as  a  lever  of 
the  first  kind,  and  as  an  extractor.  They  are  to  he  applied  to  no  other 
part  of  the  child's  body  than  the  head,  and  are  not  designed  to  be 
used  in  cases  of  prematnre  delivery,  or  where  the  head  is  larger  than 
natural  from  abnormal  growth. 

Fig.  316. 


This  instrument  consists  of  two  branches  or  pieces,  one  intended  to 
be  used  by  the  right  hand,  the  other  by  the  left.  The  first  is  called 
the  ru/ht  hand  blade ;  the  second,  the  left  hand  blade,  or  branch. 
Each  branch  consists  of  three  parts^  viz. :  the  blade,  jr  clam^  the 
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look,  and  the  handle ;  m  some  instraments  the  handle  terminates  in  a 
blunt  hook.  The  clam  or  blade,  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  applied  to 
the  side  of  the  child's  bead,  and  not  to  the  face  or  vertex,  and  should 
extend  from  the  vertex  to  the  chin.  It  is  provided  with  an  open  space 
called  the  fenestra,  which  not  only  rendeis  the  instrument  lighter, 
but  enables  it  to  be  more  accurately  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  head. 
The  lock  consists  either  in  a  pivot  in  one  branch,  which  is  called  the 
male  blade,  and  a  notch  in  the  other,  called  thence  the  female  blade, 
which  is  the  German  look ;  or  a  notch  in  the  upper  surface  of  the 
left,  and  in  the  lower  surface  of  the  right  branch,  which  is  the  English 
lock. 

The  original  forceps  (and  at  this  day,  many  of  the  English  for- 
ceps) were  straight  in  the  direction  of  their  length ;  that  is,  they  had 
only  one  curve,  that  which  applied  itself  to  the  child's  head.  Drs. 
Smellie  and  Levret,  both  about  the  same  time,  gave  to  the  blades  a 
new  curve  on  the  edges,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  axis  of  the  pelvis. 
This  modification  is  therefore  often  spoken  of  as  the  ^^  New  curved 
(Fig.  316.) 

The  "  eclectic  forceps  **  as  modified  by  Professor  Hodge,  of  the  Uni- 

Fig.  317. 
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veraity  of  PcnDsjlvania,  combines  the  advantages  of  both  the  long 
and  short  forceps.  Fig.  317  represents  them  :  a,  lock;  h,  blunt  hook 
at  end  of  handle;  c,  d,  clam;  e,/,  the  fenestrse.* 

'  The  following  description  of  this  modification  of  the  foroeps,  is  gi^en  by 
Br.  Hodge  himself:  **The  great  object  of  the  forceps  is  to  extract  the  head 
of  the  foetus  from  the  mother's  organs,  in  suitable  oases,  without  ii^jury  to 
the  mother  or  child.  It  is  notorious  that  injuries  to  one  or  both  parties  fre- 
quently result,  exciting  a  too  well-founded  dread  of  this  instrument  in  the 
minds  of  females,  and  even  of  physicians.  Many  causes  contribute  to  this 
unfortunate  result.'  No  doubt  much  depends  on  the  size,  weight,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  form  of  the  instrument  employed,  a  fact  confirmed  by  the  almost 
innumerable  Tarieties  which  have  been  suggested.  The  instrument,  as  here- 
•tofore  used,  is  evidently  imperfect ;  and  the  one  now  suggested,  is  presented 
under  the  impression  that,  while  it  maintains  all  the  excellencies  of  the  former 
varieties,  the  injurious  influences  are  partly,  if  not  wholly,  avoided.  It  is  a 
modification  of  the  long  French  forceps,  but  may  be  well  termed  an  eclectic 
forceps,  as  combining,  as  much  as  possible,  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  the 
English,  German,  and  French  varieties. 

**  The  advantages  of  the  French  or  long  forceps  are,  I  think,  many  and 
decided,  as  Ist,  by  them,  any  operation  pertaining  to  this  instrument,  can  be 
performed.  There  is  no  necessity  to  vary  the  form,  structure,  or  size,  of  the 
instrument,  whatever  may  be  the  presentation  of  the  head,  its  position,  or  its 
location.  2d.  By  them,  sufficient  power  can  be  applied  in  cases  of  necessity, 
which  cannot  be  done  by  the  short  forceps.  Their  leverage  is  greater.  8d. 
The  narrowness  of  the  blades,  which,  without  detracting  from  the  utility  of 
the  instrument,  will  allow  of  their  application  to  the  sides  of  the  head,  even 
in  oblique  and  transverse  positions.  Many  of  the  modem  English  forceps, 
are  too  broad  to  allow  the  proper  manipulation  of  the  instrument  in  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis.  They  cannot  be  introduced  through  the  vulva  without  pain, 
especially  in  first  labours.  The  French  forceps  can  very  generally  be  applied 
without  pain. 

"4th.  It  may  be  added  as  another  advantage,  that  as  habit  in  the  use  of  an 
instrument  is  all>important,  the  practitioner  will  sooner  become  accustomed 
to  a  forceps  which  he  can  employ  on  all  occasions,  than  when  he  is  obliged  to 
vary  it  continually ;  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  among  the  strong 
and  well-formed  females  of  America,  cases  for  the  forceps  are  not  very  nume- 
rous in  the  circle  of  any  practitioner. 

**  The  disadvantages,  which  experience  has  taught  me  to  arise  from  the 
French  forceps,  are — 

'Mst  Its  unnecessary  weight 

'<  2d.  The  pelvic  curve,  in  the  variety  most  in  use  in  this  countiy,  is  not 
sufficiently  great     Hence  when  the  head  is  high  in  the  pelvis,  the  perineum 
will  be  too  much  pressed  upon,  or  else  the  blades  will  be  applied  in  the  direc-  . 
tion  of  the  oocipito-f rental  or  longitudinal  diameter,  instead  of  the  occipito- 
mental or  oblique  diameter. 

**  3d.  The  divergence  of  the  blades  commencing  at  the  joint  must  neces- 
sarily distend  the  vulva  (especially  its  posterior  margin)  prematurely,  and 
when  the  head  is  high  up,  gives  pain  and  endangers  the  laceration  of  the 
perineum. 

<*  4th  The  small  size  and  kite-like  shape  of  the  fenestra  prevent  any  por- 
tion of  the  cranium,  even  of  the  parietal  protuberances,  projecting  into  their 
openings:  hence  the  hold  on  the  head  is  less  firm,  and  space  is  occupied  by  the 
blades,  the  thickness  of  which  is  added  to  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  head. 

**5th.  The  flatness  of  the  internal  or  cephalic  surfaces  of  the  blades  —  so 
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Indications  for  their  Use,  —  The  forceps  are  indicated,  1st,  wLere 
nature  is  unable  to  expel  the  child,  either  from  a  want  of  sufficient 

that  the  margin  of  the  fenestra,  often  measuring  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  is 
much  thicker  than  the  external  edge  of  the  blade —  increases  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  instrument.  Henee  in  cases  of  difficulty,  where  compression  is 
employed,  contusion  or  even  wounding  of  the  scalp  results. 

*•  6th.  The  mode  of  junction  of  the  French  forceps  is  decidedly  inconyenient 
when  compared  with  the  English,  and. especially  with  the  German  mode. 

"  These  disadyantages  I  have  endeaToured  to  obviate  without  diminishing 
or  circumscribing  the  utility  of  this  most  valuable  instrument,  to  which  the 
profession  and  the  public  are  so  much  indebted.  My  experience  encourages 
the  hope,  that  the  attempt  has  been  in  a  very  great  degree  successful,  so  that 
even  in  iDOxperienced  hands,  the  dangers  of  the  forceps  have  been  materially 
lessened. 

**  1.  The  weight  of  the  instrument  has  been  diminished  from  twenty  ounces, 
avoirdupois,  to  seventeen  ounces. 

**  2.  The  pelvic  curve  has  been  slightly  increased,  so  that  the  perineum  may 
not  be  dangerously  pressed  upon  when  the  blades  are  in  the  axis  of  the  supe 
nor  strait.  To  counteract  any  loss  of  power  which  may  ensue  flrom  the  in- 
creased curvature,  there  is  an  angular  bend  in  the  handles,  in  an  opposite 
direction,  that  the  direct  line  of  traction  may  be  preserved,  a  suggestion  of 
our  skilful  and  experienced  instrument-maker,  Mr.  Rorer. 

*<  3.  The  shanks  or  commencement  of  the  blades  are  nearly  parallel,  diverg- 
ing no  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  until  they  approiimate  the  head  of 
the  child,  when  a  more  rapid  curvature,  than  in  the  Levret  forceps,  occurs. 

**  4.  The  proper  blades  of  the  instrument,  from  the  shanks  to  the  extremi- 
ties, are  nearly  of  the  same  breadth  throughout,  being  equal  to  tliat  of  the 
extremity  of  the  French  forceps. 

<*  5.  The  advantages  are  a  more  secure  hold  of  the  head,  and  especially 
allowing  larger  fenestrse,  so  that  the  parietal  protuberances  may  project  into 
the  openings,  and  no  space  be  occupied  by  the  blades,  when  properly  applied. 

"  6.  The  cephalic  surface  of  the  blade  is  concave,  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the 
convexity  of  the  head,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Davis  in  his  improved  forceps, 
hence  no  edges  touch  the  scalp,  and  there  is  no  wounding  of  the  tissues, 
even  when  great  compression  is  made. 

**  7.  The  very  ingenious  and  scientific  mode  of  locking  the  blades,  as  in  the 
German  or  Siebold's  forceps,  by  means  of  a  conical  pivot,  and  the  correspond- 
ing oblique  conical  opening  for  its  reception,  is  adopted,  by  which  all  the 
facilities  of  the  English  junction  are  enjoyed,  and  the  security  and  firmness 
of  the  French  joint  are  maintained. 

**  The  eclectic  forceps  weighs  one  pound  and  one  ounce,  being  nine  ounces 
lighter  than  the  French  forceps,  as  usually  manufactured  by  Rorer,  of  this 
city,  and  eleven  ounces  lighter  than  a  specimen  of  Dubois'  forceps  in  my  pos- 
.  session,  made  in  Paris. 

**  The  whole  length  of  the  instrument  (see  Fig.  817),  in  a  direct  line  from 
5  to  e,  is  16  inches;  from  the  joint  a  to  the  extremity  6,  the  length  of  the 
handles  is  6-8 ;  from  a  to  <f ,  length  of  parallel  shanks  is  8-5 ;  from  d  to  c,  the 
proper  blades  in  a  direct  line,  is  6  inches;  from  e c,  the  extremities,  to  e/,  the 
greatest  breadth,  8*7  inches. 

**  The  separation  between  the  points  c  e,  when  the  handles  are  in  contact,*  is 
•6  of  an  inch ;  from  e  to  /,  the  greatest  breadth  when  the  handles  touch,  is 
2*5 ;  when  the  separation  at  e/is  8-5,  the  points  c  c  are  separated  to  2  inches; 
the  breadth  of  the  blade  is  1-8,  slightly  tapering  to  1-7  near  c  e,  the  extremi- 
ties. The  breadth  of  the  fenestra  is  1*1 ;  the  thickness  of  the  blade  is  -2  of 
an  inch.     The  perpendicular  elevation  of  the  points  c  e,  when  the  instrument 
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power,  or  when  the  labour  is  arrested  by  eertaia  malpositions  of  tbe 
head  at  the  brim,  or  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis ;  2d,  whenever  the 
labour  becomes  dangerous  for  mother  or  child,  and  where  the  danger 
can  only  be  removed  by  hastening  the  labour. 

It  is  meant,  when  the  forceps  are  used,  to  supply  with  them  the 
insufficiency  or  want  of  labour-pains ;  but,  so  long  as  the  pains  con- 
tinue, there  is  reason  to  hope  they  will  produce  their  effect,  and  there- 
fore justify  waiting. 

The  firU  stage  of  labour  must  he  completely  that  is,  the  os  uteri 
must  be  dilated,  and  the  membranes  broken,  before  the  attempt  is 
made  to  apply  the  forceps.  They  are  never  to  be  used  as  dilators. 
Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that,  from  an  aversion  to  the  employ- 
ment of  instruments,  their  use  is  not  too  long  delayed,  and  thus  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  their  application  be  entirely  lost. 

The  most  favourable  case  for  their  application  is,  where  the  head  is 
at  the  inferior  strait ;  the  nearer  the  head  is  to  the  external  organs, 
the  more  readily  may  the  instrument  be  adjusted  to  it,  especially  if 
rotation  have  taken  place.  It  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  necessary  to 
apply  them,  where  the  head  has  not  vet  passed  the  superior  strait. 
The  forceps  should  always,  ifposttbk,  be  applied  over  the  ears  of  the 
child ;  it  is  a  eood  rule,  therefore,  always  to  find  this  part,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  apply  them. 

Method  of  Application. — Having  determined  to  apply  the  forceps, 
the  same  genend  rules  should  be  observed  as  in  turning,  viz. :  evacu- 
ate the  bladder  and  rectum ;  draw  the  patient  to  the  edge,  or  side  of 
the  bed,  having  previously  protected  it  from  injury,  and  place  her 
either  on  her  back  with  the  feet  supported,  or  as  the  English  practi- 
tioners prefer,  on  her  left  side.  The  necessity  and  nature  of  the  ope- 
ration should  always  be  explained  to  the  patient  or  her  friends,  before 
proceeding  to  its  performance. 

The  instruments  should  always  be  warmed  and  well  anointed  before 
using  them,  and  some  mild  unguent  should  also  be  applied  to  the 
external  organs,  and  the  patient  protected  from  exposure  by  a  sheet 
or  blanket  thrown  over  her.  The  great  importance  of  a  ^eci^  know- 
ledge of  the  position  of  the  head  should  be  impressed  upon  the  mind 
of  the  practitioner,  before  commencing  this  operation. 

Which  llade  must  be  introduced  first  f — In  this  country  and  on  the 
continent,  where  tbe  long  curved  forceps  are  used,  very  explicit  direc- 
tions are  laid  down  for  the  choice  of  the  blade.     In  England,  where 

IS  on  a  horixontal  surface,  is  8*4  incheB,  which  indicates  the  degree  of  curra- 
ture  of  the  blade. 

*'  The  elevation  of  the  handles  near  the  joint,  above  the  same  horizontal 
line,  is  1*8  (including  the  thickness  of  the  blades),  which  indicates  the  extent 
of  the  angular  bend  in  the  handles." 

A  careful  perusal  of  these  judicious  remarks  of  Professor  Hodge,  will  im- 
press the  student  with  the  advantages  of  the  eclectic  f9r'*ep8,  and  will  rendei 
any  farther  description  of  this  instrument  unnecessary. 
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^he  short  straight  forceps  are  employed,  it  socms  to  be  a  matter  of 
iudiffereDce  which  is  applied  first,  the  general  directions  beiug  to  apply 
that  blade  first,  the  lock  of  which  looks  forwards.  The  following 
directions,  therefore,  apply  to  the  use  of  the  hng  curved  forceps.  Let 
the  student  remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  forceps  are  to  be 
applied  perpendicularly  to  the  transverse,  and  parallel  with  the  occipito- 
mental diameter  of  the  child's  head.  As  a  general  rule,  the  left  handy 
or  male  blade,  should  always  be  introduced  yirs^. 

Occipito-anterior  position,  where  the  vertex  presents  and  rotation 
has  taken  place.  The  left  hand,  or  male  blade,  is  to  be  taken  in  the 
left  hand  as  a  writing  pen  is  held,  two  or  three  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  are  to  be  introduced  between  the  left  side  of  the  vagina  and  the 
child's  head,  so  that  their  extremities  may  touch  the  os  uteri;  the 
handle  of  the  instrument  is  first  raised  up  high  in  front  of  the  woman's 
right  groin,  so  as  to  bring  the  other  extremity  in  the  line  of  the  axis 
of  the  vulva,  into  which  it  is  next  gently  and  slowly  introduced  in  the 
interval  between  the  pains;  in  proportion  as  it  enters,  the  handle  is 
by  degrees  brought  from  above  downwards,  and  from  right  to  left, 
towards  the  median  line.  The  point  of  the  instrument  must  be  kept 
carefully  in  contact  with  the  child's  head,  and  no  force  used  in  the 
introduction.  It  is  thus  moved  onwards,  making  it  follow  the  left 
posterior  inclined  plane,  gradually  depressing  the  handle  until  the 
instrument  has  been  placed  by  the  side  of  the  child's  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  uccipito-mental  diameter.  The  handle  is  then  to  be 
given  in  charge  of  an  assistant,  and  the  riij/ht  hand,  or  female  blade^ 
to  be  taken  in  the  right  hand  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  while  the 
fingers  of  the  left  are  to  be  introduced  between  the  right  side  of  the 
vagina  and  the  child's  head.  Upon  these,  as  the  guide,  the  blade  is 
to  be  introduced  as  before  described,  gradually  depressing  the  handle 
till  it  comes  in  contact  with  and  crosses  the  blade  first  introduced ;  the 
two  are  then  to  be  locked,  and  the  adjustment  is  completed.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  nothing  be  entangled  in  the  lock  of  the  forceps, 
by  carrying  the  finger  round  it. 

Should  the  handles  of  the  forceps,  when  applied,  come  close  toge- 
ther, probably  the  bulk  of  the  head  is  not  included  between  them,  and 
therefore,  when  we  acted  with  them,  they  would  slip. 

If  the  handles,  when  locked,  are  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other, 
they  are  not  accurately  applied,  and  will  probably  slip.  Allowance 
should  be  made,  however,  in  these  estimates,  for  the  different  dimen- 
sions of  the  heads  of  children.  When  the  instrument  is  thus  adjusted, 
a  slight  compression,  and  traction  should  be  made  in  order  to  be  sure 
the  Soft  parts  of  the  mother  are  not  included  in  the  grasp  (which  is 
known  by  her  complaints),  and  also  to  bring  the  instrument  to  its  pro 
per  adjustment  on  the  child's  head. 

As  soon  as  a  pain  comes  on,  begin  the  extraction  by  slowly  moving 
the  forceps  from  handle  to  handle,  thus  causing  them  to  act  as  double 
levcrS;  exerting  at  the  same  time  sufficient  extractive  force  to  prevent 
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the  oppodite  blade  from  slipping  deeper  into  the  organs^  while  the 
handles  are  moved  to  the  right,  or  to  the  left. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  support  the  perinenm  as  the  vertex 
emerges,  and  at  the  same  time  to  carry  the  handles  of  the  forceps  up- 
wards, towards  the  abdomen  of  the  mother,  causing  the  head  to  exe- 
cute the  same  movementS|  as  though  it  were  expelled  by  the  natural 
pains. 

The  woman  should  be  allowed  intervals  of  rest  between  ihe  extrac- 
tive efforts,  precisely  as  in  a  natural  labour,  unless  there  be  some  press- 
ing exigency  for  her  rapid  delivery ;  at  the  same  time  the  hold  upon 
the  forceps  should  be  relaxed,  so  as  to  remove  the  pressure  from  the 
head. 

When  the  head  is  bom,  the  forceps  should  be  removed,  and  the 
labour  completed  by  the  natural  powers  of  the  woman. 

In  the  operation  just  described,  that  is,  af^er  rotation  has  taken 
place,  when  the  forceps  are  adjusted,  the  lock  looks  upwards,  and  the 
concavity  of  the  new  curve  is  directed  towards  the  symphysis  pubis, 
while  the  convexity  coincides  with  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  In 
every  application  of  this  instrument,  the  general  rule  is  that  the  con- 
cave  edges  should  look  towards  the  pubes,  and  the  convex  towards  the 
hulluw  of  the  sacrum,. 

In  the^irs^  position,  before  the  rotation  has  taken  place,  the  same 
general  rules  are  to  be  observed  in  the  introduction.  When  the  blades 
are  locked  they  are  inclined  towards  the  left  thigh,  and  the  lock  looks 
upwards  and  to  the  left.  The  same  rule  of  traction  is  to  be  observed 
as  before ;  the  rotation  will  take  place  as  the  head  advances. 

In  the  second  positio9i,  the  adjustment  is  not  so  easy,  because  after 
the  introduction  of  the  first  blade,  it  occupies  so  much  of  the  anterior 
commissure  of  the  vulva  as  to  leave  insufficient  space  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  second.  To  obviate  this,  after  the  first,  or  male  blade  is 
introduced,  retract  it  a  little  till  it  is  opposite  the  left  ischium,  then 
give  it  in  charge  of  an  assistant,  and  introduce  the  female  blade  to  its 
proper  position ;  now  pass  the  male  blade  up  to  its  position  under  the 
ramus  of  the  left  pubis,  and  lock  as  before;  the  handles  will  point  to- 
wards the  right  thigh,  and  the  lock  will  look  upwards  and  to  the  right. 
Make  traction  as  before. 

In  the  occi'pito  posterior  positions,  the  forceps  ought  to  be  introduced 
and  fixed  as  in  the  former  positions,  only  the  handles  must  be  much 
more  depressed,  and  the  perineum  thrust  back,  so  as  to  allow  them  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  ocoipito-mental  diameter. 

If  rotation  has  taken  place  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  as  the  ver- 
tex must  escape  first,  the  first  movement  in  extraction  should  be  to 
raise  the  handles  up  a  little,  so  as  to  increBse  Jlexion  ;  then  as  the  ver- 
tex escapes  over  the  perineum  (which  is  greatly  distended  in  this  ope- 
ration, and  should  be  carefully  guarded),  they  should  be  depressed,  so 
that  the  head  may  extend  itself  backwards,  as  it  always  does  in  thene 
labours.  The  rest  of  the  process  is  completed  as  in  natural  labour. 
48 
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In  the  fourth  and  fifth  positions,  where  rotation  has  not  taken  place, 
the  application  is  more  difficult ;  the  blades  rather  seize  the  bead  in  its 
vertical  diameter,  and  are  brought  into  parallelism  with  the  oblique  as 
the  extraction  proceeds.  The  introduction  must  take  place  as  in  a 
first  or  second  position,  the  fifth  corresponding  to  the  first,  and  the 
fourth  to  the  second.  In  these  positions  the  forceps  ought  to  be  so 
placed,  that  the  concave  edge  may  look  forwards,  and  it  is  allowable 
to  rotate  the  vertex  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  provided  all  hope 
of  bringing  it  to  the  pubes  has  fiiiled. 

There  is  one  position  of  the  child's  head  in  which  it  is  recommended 
to  introduce  the  right  hand^  ox  female  blade  first,  viz.,  the  left  occipito^ 
iliac,  according  to  Yelpeau,  where  the  head  is  transverse,  the  occiput 
at  the  left  ilium,  and  forehead  at  the  right ;  the  right  hand  blade  is  to 
be  introduced  first,  and  conducted  with  care  in  front  of  the  right  sacro- 
iliac junction,  as  high  up  as  the  forehead ;  then  by  the  assistance  of  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  placed  under  its  convex  edge,  and  in  concert 
with  the  right  hand,  move  it  from  behind  forwards,  and  from  right  to 
left,  until  its  concave  edge  is  turned  towards  the  left  iliac  fossa,  and 
the  blade  has  arrived  upon  the  right  parietal  protuberance.  The  handle, 
strongly  depressed,  is  then  given  to  an  assistant,  who  holds  it  against 
the  woman's  left  thigh. 

The  left  branch  is  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  passed  up  along  the 
posterior  part  of  the  pelvis,  until  its  point  is  above  the  superior  strait, 
and  the  pivot  even  with  the  mortice  that  is  in  the  other,  branch. 
After  having  joined  them,  and  dislodged  the  head,  if  it  be  still  in  the 
superior  strait,  and  forced  the  occiput  to  descend  into  the  excavation, 
provided  it  were  not  already  there,  the  concave  edges  of  the  instrument 
are  gradually  brought  to  the  front,  and  the  remainder  of  the  operation 
is  conducted  as  in  the  occipito>pubio  positions. 

Dr.  Meigs  describes  a  similar  operation,  when  the  head  is  transverse, 
but  lower  in  the  pelvis,  with  the  vertex  resting  on  the  left  ischium, 
and  the  forehead  on  the  right. 

'^  When  the  instrument  has  grasped  the  head  in  this  position,  the 
handles  will  project  very  much  towards  the  left  thigh  in  abduction ; 
but  if  we  introduce  the  male  blade  first,  inasmuch  as  its  handle  will 
project  towards  the  left  thigh,  it  will  occupy  all  the  space  on  that  side, 
and  prevent  the  insertion  of  the  second  branch,  for  there  is  no  place  in 
which  to  depress  the  handle.  To  avoid  this  difficulty,  take  the  female 
blade  in  the  right  hand,  and  introduce  it  into  the  posterior  and  right 
side  of  the  vagina,  causing  its  point  to  sweep  over  the  face  to  the  right 
side  of  the  head,  behind  the  pubis,  leaving  the  handle  to  project 
towards  the  left  thigh.  Next  take  the  male  blade  into  the  right  hand, 
and  turning  the  concave  edge  of  the  new  curve  downwards,  insert  the 
point  into  the  right  side  of  the  vagina  below  the  female  branch.  Let 
the  foetal  face  of  the  clam  apply  itself  to  the  convexity  of  the  head,* 
and  slide  it  onwards,  and  in  proportion  as  it  enters,  make  it  sweep 
round  the  crown  of  the  head  towards  the  back  of  the  pelvis.   In  effect- 
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iDg  this,  the  handle  comes  gradoally  down  as  the  clam  gets  on  the  lefl 
side  of  the  cranium,  and  at  last  the  look  is  found  where  it  ought  to  he^ 
viz.,  under  the  upper  or  female  hlade,  with  which  it  is  then  locked." 

Having  ascertained  that  the  head  is  properly  grasped,  the  attempt 
may  be  made  to  rotate  it,  and  the  latter  stage  of  the  operation  will  be 
the  same  as  already  described. 

Right  occipito-iliac  position. — ^The  only  difference  between  this  and 
the  left  occipito-iliac  position  is  in  the  application  of  the  forceps,  in 
doing  which  the  lefl  blade  is  applied  first. 

The  forceps  are  sometimes  necessary  in  face  presentatums.  In  these 
cases  they  may  be  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  head,  as  in  the  preceding. 
In  those  examples  in  which  the  chin  comes  to  the  pubis,  the  method 
of  application  is  the  same  as  when  the  vertex  is  at  this  point;  but  in 
those  in  which  the  forehead  is  at  the  pubis,  the  handles  roust  be  very 
much  depressed  at  first,  as  well  as  in  the  occipito-posterior  positions; 
as  the  case  proceeds  they  must  be  strongly  elevated,  so  as  to  draw  the 
chin  down  to  the  fourchette,  over  which  it  must  slip.  As  soon  as  the 
chin  is  free  the  handles  must  be  allowed  to  descend  again,  whilst  the 
traction  is  continued  until  the  head  is  born. 

In  cases  of  locked  or  impacted  head,  instead  of  applying  the  forceps 
to  the  sides  of  the  head,  one  blade  is  passed  over  the  face,  and  the 
other  over  the  vertex,  for  this  reason  :  it  generally  happens  when  the 
head  is  thus  locked,  it  is  in  its  transverse,  or  bi-parietai  diameter,  one 
parietal  protuberance  being  held  at  the  pubis,  and  the  other  at  the 
projection  of  the  sacrum ;  there  is  not  space  enough,  therefore,  at  these 
points  to  admit  the  blades,  aud  if  they  are  to  be  applied  to  the  head, 
it  can  only  be  on  those  parts  that  are  free  from  great  pressure,  as  the 
face  on  one  side,  and  the  occiput  on  the  other.  After  applying  the 
forceps  in  these  cases,  they  should  be  well  pressed  together,  to  prevent 
their  slipping  when  the  traction  effort  is  made.  The  motion  from 
handle  to  handle,  assisted  by  the  traction,  will  generally  be  sufficient 
to  disengage  the  head,  after  which  the  forceps  should  be  removed. 

Lastly,  in  pelvic  presentations,  when  the  trunk  is  delivered,  and  the 
head  detained,  the  method  of  proceeding  is  as  follows :  if  the  face  is  in 
the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  the  body,  wrapped  in  a  napkin,  should  be 
raised  upwards,  and  held  in  a  position  nearly  perpendicular ;  then  the 
left  branch  is  introduced  and  applied  to  the  head,  from  the  chin  to  the 
vertex,  afterwards  the  right  is  adjusted,  following  the  same  rules  as 
when  the  head  descends  first. 

If,  however,  the  occiptU  is  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and  it  can- 
not be  turned  to  the  front  of  the  pelvis  by  manual  assistance,  the  child 
should  be  carried  back  over  the  perineum  as  far  as  can  be  done  with 
safety  to  its  neck,  and  the  forceps  introduced  in  front  of  its  body,  as 
before.  In  extracting  the  head,  we  should  endeavour  to  act  with  Huch 
force  as  to  cause  the  chin  and  forehead  to  emerge  under  the  arch  of 
the  pubis. 

In  all  cases  the  trunk  is  to  be  tamed  towards  the  direction  in  which 
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the  occiput  looks,  and  tlie  forceps  introduced  along  (he  sides  of  the 
head,  in  sach  a  way  that  the  concavity  of  its  edges  may  be  towards  the 
front,  or  brought  there  in  the  progress  of  the  operation. 

Under  whatever  circumstances  the  forceps  are  applied,  the  extrac- 
tion should  always  be  performed  in  the  line  of  the  axes,  and  always 
with  yendencM. 

THE  VECTIS,  OR  LEVER. 

A  just  idea  of  this  instrument  will  be  had,  by  considering  it  as 
one  blade  of  the  forcepSj  a  little  lengthened  and  enlarged,  with  the 
handle  placed  in  a  direct  line  with  the  blade,  that  is,  without  any 
lateral  curvature. 

The  general  conditions  and  circumstances  of  labour  before  stated  as 
requiring  and  allowing  the  use  of  the  forceps,  will  hold  equally  good 
when  the  vectis  is  intended  to  be  used.  Three  modes  of  using  this 
iustrument  have  been  suggested;  either  as  a  lever  of  the  first  order,  or 
as  an  antagonist  to  the  left  hand  introduced  into  the  pelvis,  or  as  a 
simple  tractor :  the  last  is  considered  the  only  safe  method.  If  used 
as  a  lever  of  the  first  kind  at  all,  the  fulcrum  should  be  made  by  the 
hand  of  the  accoucheur,  and  not  by  the  soft  parts  of  the  mother. 

In  the  second  method,  it  is  evident  that  if  there  be  sufficient  room 
in  the  pelvis  for  the  introduction  of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  there 
can  be  but  little  necessity  for  instrumental  assistance. 

In  the  third  method,  that  proposed  by  Dease,  of  Dublin,  the  in- 
strument is  introduced  as  a  single  blade  of  the  forceps  would  be,  the 
point  is  carried  fully  over  the  child's  head,  and  the  handle  grasped 
tightly,  and  held  firmly  by  one  hand,  while  the  shauk  of  the  instru- 
ment is  embraced  by  the  other,  and  a  movement,  that  of  steady  trac- 
tion downwards,  should  be  given  by  that  hand  which  embraces  the 
shank,  thus  converting  the  instrument  into  a  lever  of  the  third  order. 
(Fig.  318.) 

The  same  posture  and  preparatory  arrangement  of  the  patient 
should  be  mude,  as  in  forceps  cases ;  and  in  the  same  manner,  tbe 
traction  is  to  be  made  during  a  pain.  This  instrument  may  be  used 
to  correct  malpositions,  and  to  assist  rotation  and  flexion. 

THE  FILLET  OR  NOOSE,  AND  BLUNT   HOOK. 

The  first  consists  of  a  strip  of  strong  cloth,  silk,  or  leather,  formed 
into  a  running  noose,  and  intended  to  be  introduced  over  the  head  in 
whatever  way  can  be  most  easily  accomplished ;  and  this  done,  the 
loop  b  tightened,  and  extraction  e£fected  by  main  force.  Its  use  is 
now  discarded  in  head  presentations.  Some  persons,  however,  still 
make  use  of  it  to  effect  extractive  force  upon  the  ham,  groin,  or  axilla; 
but,  as  the  blunt  hook  answers  a  better  purpose,  and  is  more  easily 
applied,  it  is  now  rarely  used,  except  to  confine  the  hand  iu  shoulder 
presicutations,  where  turning  is  necessary. 
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The  hhmt  hook  is  applied  to  the  groin  Id  breech  cases,  or  to  the 
axilla  where  the  shoulders  are  delayed;  it  is  also  sometimes  used  to 
pHKluce  flczioD  in  breech  cases,  when  the  body  is  born  and  the  hend 
detained.  In  these  cases  it  may  be  tried  first  in  the  mouth ;  if  that 
faily  it  may  be  fixed  upon  the  lower  edge  of  the  orbit. 

CRANIOTOMY. 

This  operation  is  demanded  at  times  on  account  of  either  mother 
or  child ;  on  account  of  the  mother,  in  consequence  of  deformed 
pelvis ;  on  aooonnt  of  the  child,  in  consequence  of  the  disproportionate 
siie  of  the  head,  tumours  of  the  chest  or  abdomen;  or  both  these 
conditions  may  occur  at  the  same  time. 

Uniform  smallness  of  the  pelvis,  or  contraction  of  its  brim,  or  of 
any  part  of  its  cavity  or  outlet,  are,  of  course,  most  serious  obstacles 
to  labour.  Unless  timely  aid  be  given,  not  only  may  the  child  be 
destroyed,  but  the  mother's  vital  powers  may  be  exhausted,  in  in- 
effectual parturieqt  efforts,  and  the  most  serious  consequences  result  to 
the  soil  parts,  from  the  long-continued  pressure  upon  them,  such  as 
sloughing,  apertures  from  the  vagina  into  the  bladder  or  rectum,  and 
other  accidents,  rendering  her  miserable  for  life. 

Care  should  be  taken,  therefore,  never  to  delay  assistance  until  the 
woman  has  become  exhausted.  Shivering,  or  vomiting,  dry  brown 
tongue,  and  a  pulse  above  100,  show  a  necessity  for  active  inter- 
ference. 
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Tlie  object  of  the  operation  of  crantotomy  is  to  terminate  the  labonr 
with  safety  to  the  mother  io  cases  where,  from  the  disproportion  be- 
tween the  size  of  the  foetal  head  and  the  pelvis,  a  living  child  can 
neither  be  expelled  by  the  natural  powers,  nor  extracted  by  the  for- 
ceps \  it  being  always  understood  that  the  dist'yrtion  is  not  so  great  cu 
to  prevent  tJie  extraction  of  the  chUd  when  mutilated. 

According  to  most  authorities,  whenever  the  bones  of  the  pelvis 
approach  much  nearer  to  each  other  than  three  inches  in  the  antero- 
posterior diameter,  it  is  unequal  to  the  transmission  of  the  skull 
entire;  and  unless  there  be  at  the  superior  strait  an  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  an  inch  and  a  half  with  a  transverse  of  three,  it  would  be 
useless  to  attempt  to  deliver  ^er  vias  naturales,  even  after  the  head 
has  been  reduced  in  size.  ^ 

In  some  cascS;  where  the  sutures  are  very  loose,  the  evacuation  of 

the  brain  is  often  suffi- 
Fig-  319.  cient,  as  the  bones  of 

the  cranium  collapse 
so  much  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  womb  that 
the  child  may  be  ex- 
pelled by  the  natural 
powers.  But  it  is 
presumed  in  this  case 
that  the  pains  are 
strong  and  frequent. 
Should  this  not  be 
the  case,  the  brain 
must  be  evacuated, 
and  extracting  force 
applied. 

The  instruments 
required  are  of  two 
kinds,  —  the  one  to 
perforate  the  skull, 
and  the  other  to  ex- 
tract, after  the  neces- 
sary diminution  is 
effected.  The  first  are 
called  perforators,  the 
second,  crotchets, 
blunt  hooks,  cranio- 
tomy forceps,  &c. 

Mode  of  operating, 
— It  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  suc- 
cess of  this  operation,  that  the  os  uteri  should  be  entirely  dilated, 
although  the  wider  the  orifice  is,  the  less  danger  will  there  be  of  injur- 
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ing  that  organ.  The  rectum  and  bladder  having  been  previously 
enipticd,  the  woman  is  to  be  placed  in  the  same  position  as  in  forceps 
operations.  The  perforator  should  then  be  carefully  applied  upon  the 
groove  between  two  fingers  of  the  lefl  hand,  previously  introduced,  and 
placed  upon  the  part  of  the  head  which  it  is  proposed  to  open.  It 
must  now  be  passed  forwards  with  a  semi-rotatory  motion  until  it  pene- 
trates the  bone }  if  the  scrssorg  are  used,  the  handles  should  be  sepa- 
rated 88  widely  as  possible.  The  cutting  edges  are  then  to  be  placed 
at  right  angles  to  the  first  incision,  and  again  separated,  so  as  to  make 
a  crucial  opening.     The  instrument  should  now  be  passed  into  the 

Fig.  820. 


skull,  and  the  brain  broken  up,  after  which  it  (the  instrument)  should 
be  withdrawn.  (Fig.  319.)  Then  the  crotchet  should  be  introduced 
in  the  same  manner,  and  fixed  upon  the  inside  or  outside  of  the  head, 
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and  extraction  practised,  being  very  careful  to  guard  the  soft  parts  of 
the  mother. 

If  the  head  cannot  be  delivered  in  this  manner,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  craniotomj-forceps,  and  the  bones  broken  up  and  extracted 
in  pieces.  Sometimes  the  forceps  may  be  used  advantageously,  where 
the  crotchet  cannot.  There  are  a  variety  of  instruments  recommended 
in  the  performance  of  this  operation :  in  the  first  stage,  Smellie's  scis- 
sors, and  their  modification  by  Holmes ;  an  ordinary  bistoury  wrapped 
near  to  the  point;  the  ordinary  trocar;  &c.  In  the  second,  the  sharp 
crotchet ;  the  blunt  hook }  the  bone  forceps  of  Dr.  Davis ;  the  cepha- 
lotribe  of  Baudelocque,  jr. ;  the  straight  and  curved  forceps  of  Dr. 
Meigs,  &c.  (Fig.  320.) 

After  treatment,  —  The  nervous  shock  will  be  best  treated  by  quiet, 
small  doses  of  opium,  and  moderate  stimulation.  The  condition  of  the 
vagina  and  uterus  should  be  carefully  watched  and  occasionally  in- 
jected with  warm  water.  If  symptoms  of  inflammation  arise,  they 
should  be  met  promptly  by  venesection,  leeching,  calomel,  and  opium. 
In  other  respects,  the  patient  should  be  treated  as  after  a  natural 
labour. 

CESAREAN  OPERATION. 

When  from  any  cause  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  superior 
strait,  or  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  lower,  is  not  more  than  1  i 
inches,  there  is  no  possibility  of  delivery  *<  per  vias  naturales,"  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  the  Csesarean  operation. 

The  conclusions  that  have  been  derived  by  Dr.  Churchill  from  a 
careful  examination  of  statistics  are,  '^  that  in  cases  where  we  cannot 
deliver  the  patient  by  any  other  means,  and  when,  consequently,  both 
mother  and  child  would  inevitably  die,  we  may  afford  each  a  chance 
by  performing  the  Geesarean  section," 

The  best  period  for  operating  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  labour, 
provided  there  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  necessity.  The  strength  of  the 
woman  is  then  unimpaired;  she  can  bear  the  operation  better,  and 
runs  less  risk  of  inflammation.  For  the  method  of  performing  this 
operation,  see  textrhooks. 

PROLAPSUS  OF  THE  CORD, 

Whenever  it  occurs,  may  become  a  cause  of  preternatural  labour. 
It  may  be  produced  in  various  ways,  as,  for  instance,  by  transverse 
presentation ;  by  over-distension  of  the  uterus  by  a  large  quantity  of 
liquor  amnii ;  by  sudden  rupture  of  the  membranes,  and  a  ffush  of  the 
contained  fluid ;  by  presentations  of  the  feet  or  knees,  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  uterus  not  contracting  sufBciently  around  the  child ;  and 
by  excessive  length  of  the  cord.  (Fig.  321.) 

The  prognosis  is,  of  course,  unfavourable,  the  child  being  very  liable 
to  perish  from  asphyxia  produced  by  pressure  upon  the  cord. 

Treatment, — Various  expedients  have  been  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
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rpplnce  tbe  cord,  none  of  which  have  been  entirely  saocessful.     It  has 
been  proposed  to  push 

it  up  beyond  the  brim  Fig.  821. 

and  hold  it  there  till 
the  head  has  engaged ; 
or  to  hook  it  over  the 
limbs  of  the  child ;  or 
to  enclose  it  in  a  little 
bag  attached  to  a  ca- 
theter or  slender  rod, 
then  return  it,  with- 
draw the  rod,  aod 
leave  the  bag  and  cord 
in  the  uterus.  If;  how- 
ever, the  head  has  de- 
scended, and  the  parts 
are  in  a  favourable 
condition,  it  is  better 
to  use  the  forceps.  If 
the  woman  has  had 
children,  the  pelvis  is 
roomy  aod  the  soft 
parts  dilated,  and  the  presentiog  part  not  descended  too  low,  the  child 
may  be  turned.  Should  the  cord  have  ceased  to  pulsate,  we  need  not 
interfere. 

UTERINE   HEMORRHAGE. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  hemorrhage  treated  of  by  obstetrical 
writers,  viz. :  accidental ;  unavoidable ;  and  hemorrJiage  after  deli- 
very. The  first  generally  occurs  before  or  during  labour,  and  arises 
from  a  partial  and  accidental  separation  of  the  placenta,  which  is  gene- 
rally in  its  usual  position. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  flooding  is  the  separation  of  some  por- 
tion of  the  placenta  from  the  womb,  and  laceration  of  its  vessels ;  the 
remote  cause  may  be  undue  muscular  exertion,  blow8|  falls,  mental 
excitement,  straining  at  stool,  general  plethora,  &o. 

Diagnosis. — This  variety  of  hemorrhage  is  distinguished  from  that 
which  depends  on  implantation  of  the  placenta  over  the  cervix  uteri 
by  these  circumstances :  the  os  uteri  may  be  felt  on  examination  to 
contain  nothing  but  the  bag  of  waters :  that  the  hemorrhage  occurs 
during  the  interval  of  the  pains,  and  is  arrested  by  the  uterine  con- 
tractions ;  and  that  we  can  generally  make  out  some  definite  cause  for 
accidental  hemorrhage,  and  its  occurrence  is  irregular. 

When  the  blood  which  is  poured  forth  from  the  uterine  vessels  on 
the  separation  of  the  placenta,  is  at  once  discharged  externally,  the 
nature  of  the  case  is  clear.  But  it  may  happen  that  the  blood  may 
be  poured  into  the  bag  of  membranes,  or  between  the  membranes  and 
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the  womb,  without  appearing  exteraally,  and  may  ibas  prove  fatal, 
without  the  practitioner  being  aware  of  the  danger. 

This  condition  of  things  may  be  suspected^  if,  towards  the  end  of 
pregnancy,  the  patient  is  subjected  to  any  of  the  above  causes  that 
may  produce  hemorrhage,  and  if  she  complains  of  dull  aching  pains 
in  the  back,  tenderness  of  the  womb,  with,  perhaps,  obvious  swelling 
at  some  part  of  it,  together  with  faintness,  and  the  constitutional  signs 
of  loss  of  blood. 

Treatment.  —  If  the  patient  has  not  arrived  at  her  full  time,  the 
hemorrhage  is  not  profuse,  and  the  os  uteri  undilated,  there  is  no  im- 
mediate danger.  She  should  be  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  on  a 
hard  mattress,  and  lightly  covered ;  cold  applications  to  the  pubos,  or 
cold  enemata,  should  be  used.  Internally,  the  infusion  of  rose  leaves 
and  aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  or  acetate  of  lead  and  opium,  should  be 
administered. 

Should  these  measures  not  succeed,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the 
tampon.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  instrument 
should  never  be  employed  when  the  uterus  is  empty,  as  the  blnod 
might  collect  within  the  cavity  till  the  woman  perished  from  the 
loss. 

Should  these  means  fail,  there  still  exists  another,  viz. :  rupturing 
the  membranes  and  allowing  the  liquor  amnii  to  escape.  As  soon  as 
this  done,  the  uterus  contracts,  compresses  the  orifices  of  the  bleeding 
vessels,  and  thus  arrests  the  hemorrhage. 

Should  the  contractions  not  come  on,  the  organ  may  be  stimulated 
by  the  administration  of  ergot,  and  friction  over  the  abdomen.  The 
OS  uteri  is  generally  so  relaxed  by  the  hemorrhage  as  to  be  very  dila- 
table. It  has  also  been  proposed,  if  all  these  fail,  to  introduce  the 
hand,  turn  the  child,  and  thus  terminate  the  labour. 

The  placenta  is  usually  expelled  immediately  after  the  child ;  if  it 
be  not,  it  is  much  better  to  extract  it,  and  secure  a  firm  contraction  of 
the  uterus,  than  to  allow  the  hemorrhage  to  continue. 

If  the  patient's  strength  is  much  exhausted,  stimulants  should  be 
used,  and  nutritious  articles  of  diet  exhibited.  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered advisable  to  keep  down  the  reaction  that  succeeds  excessive 
hemorrhages,  by  the  administration  of  opium,  combined,  if  necessary, 
with  some  stimulants.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in  a  strictly  hori- 
soutal  position  till  all  danger  of  a  recurrence  is  past. 

UNAVOIDABLE   HEMORRHAGE. 

Placenta  prasvia  ;  placental  presentation. — The  hemorrhage  which 
results  in  this  case  is  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  consequence  of 
the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteii,  by  which  the  connexion  between  the 
placenta  and  uterus  is  separated;  the  greater  the  separation,  the 
ereater  the  hemorrhage,  as  the  labour  advances.  The  placenta  may 
be  situated  partially,  or  entirely  over  the  os  uteri.  (Fig.  822  )  The  cause 
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of  the  hemorrhage  is  the  Fig.  822. 

separation  of  the  placenta 

from  the  cervix  uteri,  and 

the  conaequent  exposure 

of   the    mouths    of   the 

bleeding  vesaels. 

SymptotM.  —  The  first 
discharge  generally  occurs 
from  about  three  to  five 
weeks  before  labour  com- 
mences; the  amount  va- 
ries, but  is  generally  slight 
at  first  and  unaccompanied 
by  pain/  It  returns  again  .1 
after  a  week  or  so,  and  /^ 
without  any  apparent 
cause,  and  thus  comes  and 
goes  till  the  end  of  gesta- 
tion. With  the  first  sen- 
sible contractions,  the 
flooding  occurs  more  pro- 
fusely, and  is  seen  to  in- 
crease during  each  pain. 
An  internal  examination 
is  necessary  to  discover  whether  the  implantation  be  complete  or  not. 

Diagnosis.  —  This  variety  of  hemorrhage  is  distinguished  by  the 
fact,  that  it  usually  begins  without  evident  eau^,  and  that  it  is  in- 
creased c/tirtVi^  a  pain ;  a  per  vagi  nam  examination  also  reveals  the 
presence  of  the  placenta,  which  is  distinguished  from  a  clot  of  blood 
by  its  being  firmer  and  not  breaking  down  under  the  finger.  If  it 
only  partially  covers  the  os  uteri,  its  edge  will  be  felt  continuous  with 
the  membranes,  and  through  the  latter  the  presentation  may  perhaps 
be  felt. 

Treatment.  — If  the  hemorrhage  is  slight  and  the  term  of  gestation 
not  completed,  palliative  measures  should  be  tried  as  before  described. 
If  so  profuse  as  to  demand  interference,  there  is  no  hope  of  a  natural 
termination,  unless  the  pains  be  so  violent  as  to  force  away  the  pla- 
centa before  the  child.  This,  however,  is  so  rare  as  not  to  justify 
waiting.  The  only  alternative  is  to  turn  and  deliver  as  quickly  as 
possible.  It  fortunately  happens  that'  the  continued  bleeding  so 
softens  the  os  uteri  as  to  render  it  speedily  dilatable. 

The  hand  is  to  be  introduced  in  the  usual  manner,  and  insinuated 
between  the  os  uteri  and  the  placenta,  on  that  side  on  which  the  pla- 
centa is  believed  to  be  thinnest;  the  membranes  should  then  be  rupi 
turcd  as  high  up  as  possible,  and  the  feet  seized  and  brought  down. 
When  the  body  of  the  child  is  in  the  pelvis  it  will  act  as  a  toumiquet| 
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and  oompress  the  bleeding  vessels.     Nevertheless;  the  labour  should 
be  terminated  as  early  as  possible. 

Some  authors  recommend  that  the  hand  should  be  pushed  through 
the  placenta — a  thing  much  more  difficult  to  effect.  The  placenta 
should  always  be  delivered  as  quickly  after  the  child  as  possible,  and 
every  care  taken  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  hemorrhage. 

Some  authors  recommend  that  if  the  6s  uteri  be  undilated  when  the 
hemorrhage  comes  on,  the  tampon  should  be  used  till  dilatation  takes 
place.  This  has  been  objected  to,  on  the  ground,  that  it  prevents  the 
attendant  from  knowing  when  the  os  uteri  is  dilated  or  dilatable,  and 
thus  valuable  time  is  lost. 

If  the  feet  present,  it  is  more  fiivourable,  as  the  operation  of  turning 
is  rendered  easier.  If  the  placenta  is  only  attached  to  the  ed^e  of  the 
OS  uteri,  and  the  pains  are  active,  it  should  be  treated  as  a  case  of  ac- 
cidental hemorrhage,  by  rupturing  the  membranes.  The  pressure  of 
the  head  whilst  dilating  the  os  uteri  will  close  the  mouths  of  the  bleed- 
ing vessels  with  the  placenta,  and  so  arrest  the  flooding  till  the  child 
is  expelled. 

Drs.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Radford,  of  Manchester,  recom- 
mend that  instead  of  turning  in  these  caHes,  the  whole  placenta  should 
be  detached  and  extracted  if  possible,  before  the  child.  The  followins; 
are  Dr.  Simpson's  conclusions,  based  on  the  examination  of  a  large 
number  of  cases. 

1st.  That  the  complete  separation  and  removal  of  the  placenta  be- 
fore the  child,  is  very  seldom  followed  by  any  great  hemorrhage. 

2d.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  the  previously  existing  hemorrhage 
almost  always  ceases  from  the  moment  the  placenta  is  perfectly  and 
completely  detached  from  its  connexions  with  the  uterus. 

3d.  That  the  cessation  of  the  hemorrhage  is  explicable,  not  on  the 
idea  that  the  descending  head  of  the  child  acts  as  a  plug  or  oompress 
upon  the  exposed  orifices  of  the  uterine  sinuses,  but  on  the  mutual 
vascular  economy  of  the  uterus  and  placenta,  and  the  circumstance  that 
the  hemorrhage  principally  comes  from  the  partially  detached  surface 
of  the  latter.  The  practice  has  been  condemned  by  other  eminent  au- 
thorities, and  it  is  recommended,  even  if  it  be  adopted,  to  seize  and 
bring  down  a  foot  if  it  can  be  readily  found ;  if  it  be  determined  not  to 
turn,  it  is  also  recommended  to  give  a  scruple  of  ergot  at  the  moment 
of  separatifig  the  placenta,  so  as  to  bring  on  early  uterine  contractions. 

Hemorrhage  after  delivery, — ^The  discharge  in  this  case  also  pro- 
ceeds from  the  mouths  of  the  vessels  exposed  by  the  separation  (either 
partial  or  complete)  of  the  placenta.  A  certain  amount  is  lost  after 
the  birth  of  the  child ;  it  is  only  when  it  becomes  so  profuse  as  to 
threaten  serious  consequences,  that  interference  becomes  necessary. 
It  may  occur  after  the  escape  of  the  head,  while  the  body  is  retained  ; 
immediately  after  delivery;  or  at  the  interval  of  ten  or  twelve  days 
after. 

The  hemorrhage  may  arise  from  inaction  of  the  womb ;  from  an  ab- 
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gence  of  that  ooDtraotion  which  is  the  only  safegroard.  The  aterus  is 
felt  large  and  flabby  in  the  abdomen ;  the  pulse  becomes  weak  and 
tremulous ;  the  patient  restless ;  there  are  constant  and  deep  sighings 
and  groanings,  and  frequent  syncope,  dimness  of  sight,  and  ringing  in 
the  ears,  and  even  convulsions.  These  symptoms,  together  with  the 
escape  of  the  blood,  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — In  every  case,  the  indication  is  to  make  the  womh  con- 
tract. This  may  be  done  in  various  ways,  viz.,  by  friction  to  the  ab- 
domen 'f  by  the  application  of  cold  to  the  genitals,  or  abdomen ;  by 
grasping  the  wOmb  through  the  abdominal  parietes ;  at  the  same  time 
ergot  should  be  administered  to  the  same  end.  If  these  means  fail, 
the  hand  should  be  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  organ,  with  the 
hope  of  exciting  contraction.  It  has  also  been  recommended  to  intro- 
duce ice  into  the  uterus ;  or  a  freshly  cut  lemon^  and  then  to  squeeze 
out  the  juice  upon  the  internal  surface. 

Among  the  internal  remedies  are,  acetate  of  lead  and  opium ;  alum ; 
and  magnesia.  Pressure  upon  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  ligatures 
upon  the  limbs,  are  highly  praised  by  some  authors.  Yelpeau  re- 
commends the  application  of  a  sinapism  between  the  shoulders  as  a 
revellent.  Dr.  Radford  recommends  galvanism  as  a  powerful  excitant 
of  the  uterine  muscular  fibres. 

The  hemorrhage  may,  however,  be  attended  with  partial  adhesion 
of  the  placenta  to  the  uterus,  with  an  irregular  spasmodic  or  hour-glan 
oontraction  of  the  latter  organ.  In  this  case,  hav- 
ing placed  the  left  hand  on  the  abdomen,  so  as  to 
grasp  and  steady  the  womb,  introduce  the  right 
hand,  in  a  coni<^  form,  gently  through  the  con- 
stricted portion  of  the  womb ;  separate  the  pla- 
centa, and  then  the  contractions  of  the  uterus 
will  probably  expel  the  hand  and  placenta  to- 
gether. 

The  operation  of  transfusion  has  been  recom- 
mended and  practised  by  Dr.  Blundell  in  cases  of 
extreme  danger  from  loss  of  blood,  and  has 
proved  successful  in  fourteen  cases,  although  it 
has  failed  in  an  equal  number. 

The  patient  should  be  kept  in  a  strictly  hori- 
zontal position,  and  if  syncope  occurs,  the  head 
should  be  lowered  and  the  feet  elevated,  so  as  to 
allow  the  blood  to  flow  to  the  brain.  Stimulants 
6hould  also  be  administered,  and  the  room  kept 
^ool  and  well  ventilated.  The  after  treatment  b  the  same  as  in  the 
^ases  already  described. 

PUERPERAL  CONVULSIONS. 

There  are  three  varieties  spoken  of  by  obstetrical  writers,  viz.,  the 
hysterical,,  the  epileptic^  and  the  apoplectic.     The  first  occurs  gene- 
49 
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rally  during  the  early  months  of  gestation,  and  in  females  of  a  ner 
vous  or  hysterical  constitution.  It  is  distinguished  hy  the  absenof 
of  insensibility,  and  frothing  of  the  mouth,  and  the  convulsive  move- 
ments of  the  lower  jaw.  There  is  no  stertorous  breathing,  and  but 
slight  contortion  of  the  body ;  although  in  many  cases,  the  muscles 
of  the  back  are  violently  contracted,  a  symptom  which  is  looked  upon 
by  Br.  Bewees,  as  pathognomonic  of  this  form.  The  paroxysms  often 
terminate  in  screams  and  tearS;  and  the  discharge  of  a  large  quantity 
of  limpid  urine. 

Treatment.  —  If  there  be  a  quick,  full  pulse,  or  headache,  venesec- 
tion may  be  practised,  or  a  few  leeches  applied  to  the  temple.  In 
general,  the  attack  is  relieved  by  antispasmodics,  such  as  musk,  cam- 
phor, valerian,  or  assafoetida.  Cold  water  poured  from  a  height  upon 
the  head  will  often  break  up  the  paroxysm.  When  it  has  ceased,  a 
small  dose  of  opium  should  be  administered. 

Epileptic  convulsions.  —  The  symptoms  resemble  those  of  an  ordi- 
nary epileptic  attack,  and  the  patient  often  has  premonitions  of  what 
is  coming,  from  the  presence  of  pain  in  the  head,  ringing  in  the  ears, 
obscure  or  partial  vision,  loss  of  sensation,  rigors,  nausea,  &o.  The 
aura  epUeptica  is  seldom  felt. 

The  attendant  symptoms  are,  a  turgid  purple  condition  of  the  iace ; 
convulsive  movements  of  the  face  and  whole  body^  foaming  at  the 
mouth )  repeated  and  sudden  closure  of  the  under  jaw,  by  which  the 
tongue  is  often  dreadfully  bitten ;  the  respiration  is  at  first  irregular, 
and  being  forced  through  the  closed  teeth,  and  the  foam  at  the  mouth, 
has  a  peculiar  hissing  sound,  which,  once  heard,  can  never  be  mis- 
taken ;  the  pulse  is  quick,  full,  and  hard  at  the  beginning,  but  after- 
wards becomes  small  and  scarcely  perceptible ;  the  urine  and  faeces  are 
often  discharged  involuntarily. 

This  fit  lasts  for  a  time  varying  from  five  minutes  to  half  an  hour, 
and  then  gradually  subsides )  the  pulse  often  becoming  calm,  and  the 
patient  conscious  ]  or  she  may  remain  in  a  state  of  complete  coma  with 
sibilant  or  stertorous  breathing;  the  more  profound  the  coma,  the 
greater  the  danger. 

The  calm  is  generally  short  in  duration,  being  often  followed  by  a 
recurrence  of  repeated  paroxysms  and  intervals. 

Puerperal  convulsions  may  come  on  either  before,  during,  or  after 
labour.  When  they  occur  before  labour,  uterine  contraction  is  very 
apt  to  come  on  synchronously  with  the  fit,  and  the  child  is  bom  dead. 
When  they  occur  during  labour,  the  latter  runs  nearly  its  natural 
course,  and  the  fits  are  synchronous  with  the  pains,  though  not  recur- 
ring with  each.  When  they  occur  after  labour,  they  generally  take 
place  from  two  to  four  hours  after  the  child  is  bom,  and  are  attribu- 
table to  some  injury  received  by  the  brain  and  nervous  system  during 
the  parturient  effort. 

The  causes  are  generally  a  loaded  state  of  the  stomach  or  bowels ; 
mtemperance  in  eating  or  drinking;   fright;  and  in  most  cases,  an 
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accnmnlation  of  blood  id  the  brain  during  the  violent  expulsive  efforts. 
Priniiparse  are  more  frequently  attacked  than  multiparae.  They  are 
frequent  attendants  upon  the  osdematous  condition  in  pregnancy,  and 
may  be  anticipated  when  this  occurs.  The  urine  is  ofien  albuminous 
and  deficient  in  urea. 

Treatment — The  first  indication  is  to  protect  the  brain  from  the 
effects  of  an  accumulation  of  blood.  This  should  be  done  by  taking 
away  blood,  in  a  full  stream,  from  the  arm,  or  temporal  artery,  and 
repeating  it  if  the  paroxysm  continue.  This  may  be  followed  by 
cups  or  leeches  to  the  temples  and  back  of  the  neck;  there  is  great 
tolerance  of  bloodletting  in  this  disease. 

A  strong  purgative  should  next  be  given  (such  as  calomel  and 
jalap),  and  its  operation  assisted  by  stimulating  enemata.  It  has  also 
been  recommended  to  combine  tartar  emetic  with  the  purge,  or  to  give 
it  alone,  in  divided  doses,  after  the  bowels  are  moved.  The  head 
should  be  shaved,  and  cold  applications  made  to  it. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  opiurny  most  practitioners  are  in  favour  of 
it  when  judiciously  used.  If  it  be  given  in  the  commencement  of 
the  attack,  when  the  patient  should  be  bled,  it  can  only  hasten  the 
fatal  result.  But  if  the  fits  continue,  especially  after  delivery,  with 
signs  of  great  irritation  and  exhaustion,  it  may  be  given  with  the 
hope  of  deriving  benefit,  remembering  that  depletion  should  always  be 
premised. 

Should  the  process  of  labour  or  parturition  he  interfered  with  f 
K  the  convulsions  occur  during  gestation,  the  uterus  should  not  be 
interfered  with.  Should  they  occur  at  the  commencement  of  labour, 
the  propriety  of  interference  may  be  questioned;  the  safest  plan  is 
merely  to  rupture  the  membranes  (provided  the  os  uteri  is  dilated  or 
dilatable),  which  sometimes  hastens  the  progress  of  the  labour.  Ver- 
sion has  been  condemned.  When  the  head  has  descended  into  the 
pelvis,  and  there  is  sufficient  space,  ^e  forceps  should  be  used.  The 
attempt  should  be  made  during  an  interval  of  the  paroxysm ;  should 
the  fit  recur  at  this  time,  the  blade  should  be  withdrawn,  for  fear  of 
injuring  the  mother. 

Should  the  head  of  the  child  be  fixed  in  the  pelvis,  so  as  to  be 
immovable  with  the  forceps,  it  may  be  necessary  to  open  the  head. 
Before  this  is  done,  however,  all  the  attendant  circumstances  should 
be  carefully  weighed ;  the  child  may  be  alive ;  the  labour,  if  left  to 
itself,  may  terminate  naturally ;  and  lastly,  even  if  terminated  by  art, 
the  fits  may  not  necessarily  cease. 

Apoplectic  convulsions.  —  Generally  speaking,  in  this  form  there  is 
little  or  no  convulsions,  no  distortion  of  the  face,  and  no  frothing,  at 
the  mouth ;  the  muscles  are  flaccid  and  powerless ;  the  respiration  is 
stertorous,  the  patient  is  insensible,  and  there  is  generally  no  repe- 
tition of  the  paroxysm. 

The  attack  is  generally  preceded  by  headache,  ringing  in  the  ears, 
total  or  partial  blindness,  and  flushing  of  the  face.     The  pulse  is  full. 
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Blow,  and  laboured  during  the  attack,  and  the  pupils  insensible  to 
light.  This  form  almost  always  occurs  during  labour^  and  is  caused 
by  the  violent  strain  upon  the  cerebral  vessels  during  the  expulsive 
efforts. 

Treatment,  —  Bloodletting  in  a  full  and  copious  stream,  either  from 
the  arm,  jugular  vein,  or  temporal  artery.  This  should  be  repeated  if 
needful,  or  followed  by  local  depletion,  in  the  form  of  cups  or  leeches. 
If  the  patient  is  benefitted  by  it,  the  head  should  then  be  shaved  and 
ice  applied,  and  the  bowels  freely  evacuated. 

If  this  variety  occur  during  labour^  and  the  uterine  action  be  sus- 
pended, the  patient  should  be  delivered  as  speedily  as  possible,  in  order 
to  save  the  child ;  for  this  purpose,  if  tbe  head  be  within  reach,  the 
forceps  should  be  applied.  The  after  treatment  of  all  these  cases 
requires  the  greatest  watchfulness  and  quiet.  Should  the  patient 
become  maniacal,  all  sources  of  irritation,  within  and  without,  should 
be  removed,  the  patient  kept  quiet  in  a  dark  room^  and  under  the 
influence  of  tartar  emetic. 

PUERPERAL  FEVER. 

This  malady  has  received  various  names,  such  as  childbed  fever j 
puerperal  /ever,  peritoneal  /every  puerperal  peritonitUy  low  /ever  of 
chi/dbed,  &c. ;  by  some  it  has  been  considered  as  a  fever  dependent 
on  local  inflammation,  by  others  as  a  blood  disease.  Each  author  who 
has  written  upon  the  subject,  has  adopted  a  classification  in  accordance 
with  his  own  views  and  experience;  it  would  be  impossible,  therefore, 
in  a  work  of  this  kind,  to  give  a  synopsis  of  all.  ''  Tbe  student  is 
liable  to  be  deceived,  if  he  grouuds  his  ideas  of  this  malady  solely  on 
the  observatioDS  of  one  or  two  writers,  especially  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed epidemics  as  they  have  appeared  in  hospital  practice,  however 
graphic  tbe  representations  may  be ;  because  scarcely  any  'two  have 
resembled  each  other ;  and  because  ibe  symptoms  in  all  cases  are  much 
modified  by  tbe  temperature  and  other  qualities  of  the  atmosphere,  tbe 
season  of  the  year,  tbe  localities  in  which  the  disease  appears,  and 
several  external  circumstances^  independently  of  the  constitution  of  the 
patient  herself."  * 

There  may  be  said  to  be  /our  principal  varieties  of  this  disease. 
Thejirst  and  most  common  variety  is  characterized  by  pain  and  ten- 
derness in  the  abdomen,  preceded  by  a  chill,  and  accompanied  by  a 
hot  skin,  rapid  pulse,  and  sometimes  profuse  perspiration.  In  this 
form  the  uterus  and  its  appendages^  or  the  peritoneum,  receive  the 
greatest  force  of  the  blow. 

Tbe  second /orm  assumes  the  character  of  a  mild  typhus,  accompa- 
nied by  intestinal  irritation.  It  is  ushered  in  by  rigors,  followed  by  a 
hot  fit ;  and  succeeded  by  nausea  and  vomiting  or  diarrhoea,  with  most 
offensive  evacuations.     The  tongue,  at  first  loaded  and  white,  soon 

*  Ramsbotham,  p.  415. 
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bocomes  prcternaturally  red,  as  in  those  affected  by  chronic  dysentery. 
The  skin  is  dry  and  hot,  and  of  a  dusky  yellow  hue  ;  the  mind  is  un- 
settled, without  being  absolutely  delirious;  the  debility  is  extreme, 
and  the  limbs  tremulous.  In  some  cases  these  symptoms  are  followed 
by  acute  inflammation  of  some  important  organ,  or  of  the  joints,  soft- 
ening of  the  womb,  suppuration  of  its  lymphatics,  or  veins.  There  is 
usually  suppression  of  the  milk,  and  sometimes  of  the  lochia. 

In  the  third  variety  the  main  mischief  seems  to  be  expended  on  the 
nervous  system ;  there  is  great  delirium,  agitation,  and  sense  of  im- 
pending death.  This  form  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  fatal  syncope  and 
coma,  and  may  supervene  on  either  of  the  others. 

The  fourth  and  worst  form  of  puerperal  fever  affords  the  most 
extensive  evidence  of  the  difiiision  of  a  poison  over  the  system  through 
the  bloody  and  presents  the  most  perfect  analogy  with  scarlatina 
maligna.  Shivering,  and  abdominal  pain,  are  followed  by  rapid 
exhaustion,  quick  pulse,  glassy  eye,  and  dusky  skin.  There  are  often 
pain  in  the  chest,  husky  cough,  laborious  breathing,  and  other  evi- 
dence of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  after  death  may  be  found 
gangrenous.  Abscesses  of  the  joints  and  cellular  tissue;  phlebitis, 
and  gangrene  of  the  intestines;  are  among  the  ravages  of  this  most 
fatal  malady. 

There  are  a  few  general  symptoms  which  may  be  added  to  those 
mentioned  above  as  characterizing  the  different  forms.  The  pulse  is 
always  accelerated,  ranging  from  110  to  140,  or  160 ;  in  the  inflam- 
matory form  it  is  full  and  hard ;  in  the  adynamic,  weak  and  small ; 
pain  is  not  uniformly  present,  though  most  generally ;  there  is  great 
tympanitis,  and  generally  constipation.  The  lochia  and  milk  are 
usually  suspended ;  the  urine  is  suppressed,  or  voided  with  great  pain ; 
tormina  and  tenesmus  are  present ;  and  there  is  often  a  vomiting  of 
yellow  or  green  bitter  matter,  and  in  the  last  stage  a  discharge  resem- 
bling black  vomit.  The  intellect  is  often  undisturbed  to  the  last, 
though  the  patient  often  takes  a  great  aversion  to  her  infant. 

Numerous  causes  have  been  laid  down  as  productive  of  this  disease : 
among  the  prediaposing,  are  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  depressing  pas- 
sions, unhealthy  residences,  dissipation,  bad  diet,  &o.  Among  the 
exciting  are,  epidemic  influences,  intestinal  irritation,  retained  pla- 
centa, difficult  labour,  suppression  of  lochiao  and  lacteal  secretion,  and 
contagion. 

There  are  many  who  look  upon  this  as  a  hlood  disease,  who  believe 
that  puerperal  fever  originates  in  a  vitiation  of  the  fluids ;  and  that  the 
causes  which  are  capable  of  vitiating  the  fluids  are  particularly  rife 
after  childbirth ;  and  that  the  various  forms  of  puerperal  fever  depend 
on  this  one  cause,  and  are  deducible  from  it.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
believe  that  the  primary  impression  is  made  upon  the  nervous  system. 

The  treatment  must  vary  according  to  the  form  of  disease  we  have 
to  contend  with.  In  the  first,  or  inl^mmatory  form,  instant  recourse 
must  be  had  to  bloodletting,  which  must  t>e  pushed  to  the  extent  of 
49* 
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Bjncope,  if  Decessarj.  Tbe  abdomen  should  then  be  covered  with 
leeches^  which  are  to  be  followed  by  hot  fomentatioDS.  The  boweia 
should  also  be  freely  opened  with  a  purgative,  after  which  calomel  and 
opium  should  be  administered^  with  the  view  of  producing  their  con- 
stitutional effects. 

In  the  second  formy  bleeding,  except  in  ihe  early  stage,  will  be 
generally  improper,  and  even  then  should  be  restricted  to  plethoric 
patients.  The  principal  reliance  must  be  placed  on  purgative  medi- 
cines, as  salines  and  mercurials.  A  full  dose  of  calomel  should  be  ex- 
hibited, and  followed  by  a  purgative;  after  free  evacuation,  calomel 
and  opium  should  be  administered.  After  the  bowels  are  unloaded, 
purgation  should  cease,  as  it  rather  causes  depression;  mercurials  and 
salines,  or  tonic  stimulants  and  carminatives,  should  be  used,  accord- 
ing as  the  disease  shows  marks  of  excitement  or  depression.  In  the 
low  form,  bark,  camphor^  or  ammonia  appear  to  be  particularly  indi- 
cated. 

In  the  third  or  nervous  form,  warm  purgatives  should  be  adminis- 
tered, or  laxative  enemata,  after  which  a  few  doses  of  opium  should  be 
exhibited.     Bloodletting  is  generally  uncalled  for. 

In  ihQ  fourth  variety,  the  two  indications  are:  First,  To  attend  to 
the  local  lesions.  Second.  Never  to  forget  that  these  are  not  the 
disease,  but  merely  the  effect  of  a  more  diffusive,  though  concealed 
cause,  to  act  on  which  oui'  remedies  should  be  directed.  The  rationale 
of  the  treatment,  therefore,  consists  in  the  exhibition  of  such  remedies 
as  will  act  on  the  cause,  and  such  as  will  alleviate  or  remove  the  local 
affections;  taking  care  that  in  our  attempt  to  effect  the  latter  end,  we 
do  not  so  act  on  the  constitution  as  to  give  additional  energy  to  the 
more  deadly  power  of  the  concealed  cause.  (Ferguson.)  In  the  early 
stage,  leeches,  blisters,  calomel,  and  opium,  &o.,  should  be  used  as  re- 
quired :  and  in  the  latter  stage,  stimulants  and  tonics. 

MILK   FEYEB. 

The  milk  fever  generally  begins  on  the  third  day  after  delivery, 
sometimes  on  the  first  or  second,  or  not  until  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth. 
It  is  ushered  in  with  chills,  headache,  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs  y 
the  pulse,  at  first  small  and  hard,  soon  becomes  developed,  and  the 
skin  hot ;  the  breasts  grow  hard,  swelled,  and  painful  in  a  few  hours, 
BO  as  to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  arms.  This  condition  of  things  is 
followed  by  a  sweat,  and  the  fever  abates  in  the  course  of  twelve  or 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  secretion  of  milk  is  established ;  the  breasts, 
however,  remain  tumid  and  painful  much  beyond  this  period,  especially 
in  women  who  do  not  give  suck.  The  lochia,  too,  are  often  suspended 
or  diminished  during  this  time. 

Treatment. — The  bowels  should  be  freely  moved  by  the  administra- 
tion of  a  paline  cathartic,  or  oil.  If  the  fever  runs  high,  a  small  bleed- 
ing should  be  practised.     If  the  breasts  are  painful  to  the  touch,  they 
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gliould  be  oovered  with  warm  emollieDt  poultices,  and  if  not  relieved 
by  this,  a  few  leeches  should  be  applied  to  them'. 

These  means  are  important  to  prevent  the  formation  ofa  mammary 
abscess.  The  breast  should  not  be  allowed  to  fill  with  milf  but  should 
be  drawn  either  by  the  child  or  artificially,  as  often  as  it  becomes  dis- 
tended. Should  suppuration  unfortunately  take  place,  the  pus  should 
be  evacuated  as  soon  as  possible,  and  a  warm  poultice  applied.  If 
sinuses  remain  from  the  burrowing  of  pus,  compression  should  be 
made  upon  the  gland  by  means  of  adhesive  straps.  If  a  milk  fistula 
should  be  the  result,  the  orifice  should  be  filled  with  a  tent,  and  the 
wound  allowed  to  granulate  from  the  bottom. 

INVERSION  or  THE  WOMB. 

The  inversion  may  be  either  partial  or  complete.  Partial  inversion 
may  be  known  by  the  absence  of  the  fundus  behind  the  pubes,  and 
the  presence  of  a  large  solid  tumour  in  the  vagina,  accompanied  by 
profuse  hemorrhage,  intense  pain  in  the  pelvis,  violent  tenesmus,  vo- 
miting, fainting,  cold^  clammy  sweaty  and  feeble  or  imperceptible 
pulse. 

Complete  invernon  is  recognised  by  the  presence  of  a  reddish,  livid 
tumour,  filling  the  vagina,  and  protruding  beyond  it,  resembling  in 
shape  tbe  uterus  after  delivery.  The  os  uteri  may  be  felt  at  the  supe- 
rior extremity  of  the  tumour,  forming  a  kind  of  circular  thickening  at 
its  apex,  and  the  uterus  is  wholly  wanting  in  the  hypogastric  region. 

Causes. — ^It  may  occur  spontaneously  in  atony  of  the  uterus,  or 
from  irregular  contractions.  Yiolence  in  extracting  the  placenta; 
shortness  of  the  cord,  delivery  in  the  upright  position,  tumoars  of  the 
uterus  unconnected  with  parturition,  have  all  been  mentioned  as 
causes  of  this  accident. 

Treatment. — ^By  some  it  is  recommended  to  compress  the  tumour 
and  pass  it  in  through  the  vaginal  orifice,  followed  by  the  hand,  which, 
when  in  the  vagina,  should  be  formed  into  a  cone,  and  made  to  press 
mainly  upon  the  fundus  uteri ;  after  a  while  it  will  be  found  to  recede, 
and  on  being  farther  pressed,  it  suddenly  starts  from  the  hand,  and 
the  organ  is  returned  to  its  natural  condition. 

Others  advise  that  no  compression  be  made ;  the  womb  should  not 
be  handled,  but  watching  it  carefully,  at  the  moment  when  free  from 
contraction,  the  fundus  should  be  pressed  with  one  fineerand  indented 
like  the  bottom  of  a  bottle ;  when  that  much  is  effected,  the  reposition 
is  sure,  provided  continual  pressure  be  made :  the  fundus  will  be  pushed 
up  again  through  the  os  uteri  and  vagina,  until  the  hand  is  found  high 
up  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 

If  the  placenta  be  adherent,  some  recommend  that  it  be  reduced 
with  the  fundus ;  others,  and  the  majority,  that  it  be  first  removed, 
and  then  that  reduction  take  place,  as  this  procedure  will  facilitate  the 
operation. 
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CHEMISTRY. 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS. 

Phtsioal  SoiENOEy  in  its  most  extended  sense^  comprises  iLe  two 
great  divisions  of  Natural  Hutory  and  Naturcd  PhilMophy,  The 
former  includes  Anatomy,  Zoology,  Botany,  and  Mineralogy;  the 
latter  embraces  Chemistry,  Geology,  Physiology,  and  Mechanics. 

Ghemistbt  may  be  defined  to  be  the  science  which  investigates  the 
molecular  changes  of  bodies ;  or  more  strictly,  that  which  treats  of 
the  laws  that  relate  to  chemical  attraction. 

The  whole  material  world  is  subject  to  Force;  this  it  is  which  pro- 
duces change  in  bodies.  Two  great  opposing  forces  appear  to  exist, 
—  Attraction  and  Repulsion:  the  catwa  of  either  is  unknown,  and 
purely  speculative.  Bodies  are  either  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  accord- 
ing as  one  or  other  of  these  two  forces  preponderate ;  thus,  if  the 
molecules  of  a  body  adhere  with  a  force  called  cohedon^  so  that  an 
exterior  power  is  required  to  separate  them,  the  body  is  termed  a  uHid; 
if  the  cohesion  is  only  such  as  to  allow  the  particles  to  move  upon 
each  other,  it  is  named  a  Itgutd;  and  if  the  particles  are  kept  apart 
by  a  repulsive  force  (supposed  to  be  Caloric),  it  is  denominated  a 
gaseous  body. 

Attraction  comprises  several  species  or  subdivisions,  as  Cohesion, 
Chemical  Attraction  or  Affinity,  Gravitation,  Capillarity,  and  En- 
dosmose. 

Cohesion,  —  This  is  the  attraction  between  homogeneous  particles. 
It  is  only  exerted  at  insensible  distances,  the  molecules  never  being  io 
absolute  contact,  otherwise  the  property  of  dasticUy  could  not  exist, 
siooe  this  requires  space  for  the  molecules  to  move  in. 

Chemical  Attraction  or  Affinity, — This  is  the  attraction  between 
heterogeneous  particles.  Like  cohesion,  it  is  exerted  only  at  inappre- 
ciable distances ;  in  other  words,  apparent  contact  must  take  place ; 
but  unlike  cohesion,  it  is  always  accompanied  by  a  change  of  pro- 
perties. 

Gravitation,  —  This  attractive  force  is  displayed  between  masses, 
and  at  sensible  distances.  It  gives  weight  to  bodies,  and  it  is  the 
cause  of  the  tendency  of  bodies  to  fiill  towards  tbe  earth's  centre. 
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The  great  law  of  gravitation  is,  that  "  the  attraction  is  directly  as  the 
quantity  of  matter,  and  inyersely  as  the  sqoare  of  the  distance/' 
This  law  also  regulates  the  movements  of  the  solar  system. 

CapiUarUy, — This  is  the  attraction  exerted  between  liquids  and 
solids ;  it  has  received  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
especially  exhibited  between  liquids  and  fine  tubes,  called  capillary^ 
by  which  the  liquid  rises  in  the  tube  above  the  level  of  the  surround- 
ing liquid,  —  the  height  depending  on  the  smallness'  of  the  diameter 
of  the  tube,  being  inversely  to  the  latter.  This  is  the  cause  of  bodies 
being  wetted  when  placed  in  contact  with  certain  liquids,  the  latter 
being  attracted  to  the  surfaces  of  the  former.  Capillarity  is  not 
exerted  equally  between  all  solids  and  liquids ;  on  the  contrary,  in 
some  cases  there  is  a  positive  repulsion,  as  between  glass  and  mercury. 
The  mere  density  of  the  liquid  does  not,  however,  modify  the  foroe. 

Endosmose. —  If  a  membrane  be  interposed  between  two  liquids  of 
difierent  density,  having  an  affinity  for  each  other,  they  will  inter- 
mix by  passing  Uirough  the  pores  of  the  membrane.  But  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  two  currents  are  established,  will  be  unequal,  and  will 
be  modified  by  the  membrane.  The  general  law  is,  that  the  stronger 
current  tsjrom  the  rarer  to  the  denser  liquid.  The  term  Endosmose 
is  at  present  used  to  express  this  stronger  current,  no  matter  which 
direction  it  may  take.  It  is  evidently  a  modification  of  Capillarity, 
though  it  is  influenced  by  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  mem- 
brane and  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The  essential  conditions  of  En- 
dosmose are  that  the  liquids  should  have  an  afiinity  for  each  other, 
and  that  one  of  them,  at  least,  should  have  an  affinity  for  the  mem- 
brane. ^   • 

Another  physical  force,  frequently  considered  as  a  modificaHon  of 
Endosmose,  is  the  DiffuMiltty  of  Gases,  or  the  tendency  of  gases  to 
commingle,  even  though  differing  in  density,  and  separated  by  a  porous 
partition.  This  is  readily  shown  by  taking  a  wide  glass  tube,  and 
placing  in  its  centre  a  septum  of  dry  plaster  of  Paris,  and  then  filling 
one  side  of  it  with  oxygen,  and  the  other  with  hydrogen.  The  two 
gases  will  penetrate  the  septum,  though  at  very  diflferent  rates ;  four 
cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  will  pass  into  the  oxygen  side,  while  only 
one  cubic  inch  of  oxygen  will  pass  in  the  other  direction.  According 
to  Mr.  Graham,  the  diffusibility  of  gases  is  inversely  as  the  square 
root  of  their  densities;  thus,  in  the  instance  above  given,  the  densi- 
ties of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  to  each  other  as  one  is  to  sixteen, 
hence  the  di£^ive  power  of  the  former  is  four  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  latter.  This  law  is  of  great  importance  in  nature,  preventing 
the  accumulation  of  noxious  ^ses  in  any  one  spot,  and  regulating  the 
intimate  mixture  of  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  the  process  of  respiration,  the  interchange  between  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  and  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  lungs  is  effected  through  moist 
meuibranes,  which  oonsidenibly  modifies  their  respective  diffusibility, 
no  account  of  their  different  solubility  in  water. 
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Under  the  present  head  we  may  most  conveniently  notice  the  suh- 
jeot  of  the  Physical  Constitution  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  other  gases, 
and  the  method  of  ascertaining  specific  gravity.    . 

Physical  Condition  of  the  Atmosphere. — ^The  proof  that  the 
atmosphere  has  weight  is  afforded  in  various  ways,  although  we  are 
not  ordinarily  sensible  of  it,  as  it  surrounds  us  on  every  side,  and  is 
thus  maintained  in  equilibrium.  By  weighing  a  largo  glass  receiver 
before  and  after  its  contained  air  has  been  exhausted,  we  shall  perceive 
an  obvious  difference  in  the  weight.  By  placing  the  hand  over  the 
mouth  of  a  small  receiver,  and  exhausting  the  air  from  the  interior,  a 
painful  pressure  will  be  experienced  from  the  superincumbent  atmo- 
sphere. If  a  bladder  be  tied  over  an  open-mouthed  receiver,  and  the 
air  be  exhausted,  the  pressure  will  be  sufficient  to  burst  the  bladder 
with  a  loud  report.  A  similar  result  follows  if  a  very  thin  glass 
receiver  be  exposed  to  the  exhausting  operation  of  the  air-pump.  All 
the  above  experiments  prove  that  the  atmosphere  has  weight;  the 
amauni  of  this  weight  is  easily  shown  by  the  Torricellian  experiment, 
which  consists  in  filling  a  glass  tube,  forty  or  fifty  inches  long,  closed 
at  one  end,  with  mercury,  and  plunging  the  open  end  in  a  vessel  of 
the  same  liquid ;  the  mercury  will  descend  to  about  the  level  of  thirty 
inches.  It  is  kept  at  this  height  by  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the 
mercury  in  the  basin.  Now  it  is  ascertained  that  a  column  of  mercury 
thirty  inches  high  and  one  inch  square  weighs  about  fifteen  pounds ; 
heuce  the  inference  that  the  atmosphere  presses  upon  every  square 
iuch  of  the  earth's  surface  with  a  weight  equal  to  fifteen  pounds.  If 
water  had  been  used  in  the  above  experiment,  it  would  have  risen  to 
the  height  of  thirty-four-  feet ;  and  a  fluid  of  still  lesser  density  to  a 
proportionately  greater  height. 

The  barometer  is  but  a  modification  of  Torricelli's  tube.  It  consists 
of  a  glass  tube,  a  little  over  thirty  inches  long,  closed  at  one  extremity ; 
it  is  filled  with  mercuiy,  and  then  inverted  so  as  to  place  the  open  end 
in  a  small  cup  of  mereuiy ;  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the 
surface  of  the  latter  sustains  the  mercury  in  the  column,  as  before 
mentioned.  The  use  of  the  barometer  as  a  toeather-t/lass  depends  upon 
the  iact  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  varies  at  the  same  place ;  when 
it  is  greatest,  the  barometer  will  of  course  stand  highest,  and  will  indi- 
cate fair  weather,  and  vice  versd. 

As  already  remarked,  gases  are  far  more  dastio  than  either  solids 
or  liquids.  The  elasticity  of  the  air,  and  of  gases  generally,  depends 
upon  the  degree  of  pressure  to  which  they  are  subjected.  By  the  law 
of  Mariutte,  their  dentify  and  elastic  force  are  directly  as  the  pressure, 
aiid  inversely  as  the  volume.  Thus,  one  hundred  cubic  inches  of  air 
tinder  any  pressure,  would  expand  to  two  hundred  cubic  inches  if  the 
pressure  were  reduced  one-half,  or  contract  to  fiily  cubic  inches  if  the 
pressure  were  doubled. 

As  the  height  of  the  barometric  column  measures  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  it  follows  that  the  higher  we  ascend,  the  lower  will 
50* 
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the  colamn  fall,  on  aooount  of  the  dimioished  height,  and  consequently 
the  weight,  of  the  atmospheric  column.  Hence  the  barometer  is  a 
valuable  instrument  for  measuring  the  height  of  mountains.  It  haa 
been  aacertained  that  a  £ill  of  one  inch  indicates  an  altitude  of  about 
922  feet;  this  ratio  is  true  only  near  the  leyel  of  the  sea,  for  as  the 
height  increases  arithmetically,  the  pressure  diminishes  geometrically. 
At  three  miles  elevation,  the  barometer  stands  at  fifteen  inches;  at  six 
miles  it  reaches  7*50  inches;  at  nine  miles,  3*75  inches,  &c.  The 
whole  height  of  the  atmosphere  is  believed  to  be  about  45  miles. 

The  action  of  the  common  water-pump,  and  of  the  air-pnmp,  depends 
solely  on  atmospheric  pressure ;  the  elevation  of  the  piston,  in  either 
case,  producing  a  vacuum  which  ia  instantly  filled  by  the  pressure  of 
the  air  forcing  in  the  fluid. 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY. 

By  tipecific  gravity  is  meant  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  a  body  to  its 
bulk,  or  the  weight  of  a  body  compared  with  the  weight  of  an  equal 
bulk  of  some  standard,  which  is  received  as  unity.  In  solids  and 
liquids  this  standard  is  pure  water  at  the  temperature  of  60^  F. 

To  find  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid,  it  is  only  requisite  to  weigh 
equal  bulks  of  that  liquid  and  water  at  the  same  temperature,  and  then 
divide  the  weight  of  the  liquid  by  the  weight  of  the  water ;  the  quo- 
tient will  of  coarse  be  greater  or  less  than  unity,  as  the  liquid  em- 
ployed is  heavier  or  lighter  than  water.  Now,  the  simplest  mode  of 
weighing  equal  bulks  is  to  weigh  them  in  succession  in  the  same 
vessel,  takiog  care  to  have  exactly  the  same  quantity  in  both  cases. 
Another  method  is  to  employ  a  solid  body,  as  the  stopple  of  a  bottle, 
ascertain  how  much  weight  will  sink  it  in  the  given  liquid,  and  divide 
this  by  the  weight  required  to  sink  it  in  water;  this  is  obviously  the 
same  as  ascertaining  the  weights  of  the  relative  bulks  of  the  two,  siuoe 
a  solid  body  always  displaces  iU  own  hulk  of  a  liquid. 

To  find  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid.  —  The  principle  here  is 
precisely  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  liquids:  the  rule  being  "to 
divide  the  weight  of  a  given  bulk  of  the  body,  by  the  weight  of 
an  equal  bulk  of  water ;  and  the  mode  adopted  is  first  to  weigh  the 
body  in  the  air,  then  to  weigh  it  in  water ;  find  out  how  much  it 
loses  by  being  weighed  in  water  (which  will  express  precisely  the 
weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water),  and  then  divide  the  first  weight 
by  this  last,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  specific  gravity.  This  rule 
i8  founded  on  the  hydrostatic  law,  that  when  a  solid  is  immersed  in  a 
fluid,  it  loses  a  portion  of  its  weight  exactly  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
portion  of  fluid  displaced ;  that  is,  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  its  owu 
bulk  of  that  fluid.  If  the  solid  be  lighter  than  water,  as  in  the  case 
of  cork,  its  specific  gravity  may  be  found  by  suspending  a  small  gla.<s 
funnel  from  a  scale-beam,  and  counterpoised  so  as  to  be  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  water ;  the  lighter  body  is  then  to  be  thrown  up  under 
the  funnel;  which  will;  of  course,  destroy  the  equilibrium,  and  elevate 
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Fig.  324. 


the  funnel.  Ascertain  how  mach  weight  will  oonnteract  the  huoyancy 
of  the  light  body,  add  this  to  its  weight,  and  divide  its  weight  by  the 
sum  'y  the  quotient  must,  of  course,  be  less  than  unity. 

Another  method  of  finding  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  body  lighter 
than  water,  is  first  to  weigh  it  in  the  air,  then  to  attach  to  it  a  piece 
of  metal  heavy  enough  to  sink  it,  and  weigh  the  whole  as  before,  and 
afterwards  weigh  the  whole  in  water.  The  difierence  between  the  two 
last  weighings  gives  the  weight  of  the  bulk  of  water  equal  to  the  whole 
mass.  But  we  wish  to  find  the  weight  of  the  bulk  of  water  equal  to 
the  light  hod^ :  this  is  done  by  subtracting  from  the  last-mentioned 
weight  the  weight  of  a  bulk  of  water  equal  to  the  piece  of  metal. 
Finally,  we  divide  the  absolute  weight  of  the  light  body  in  air  by  the 
weight  of  its  equivalent  bulk  of  water^  as  in  ordinary  cases,  and  the 
result  will  of  course  be  less  than  unity. 

Hydrometeri  are  instruments  employed  for  ascertaining  the  spccifio 
gravity  of  liquids.  They  consist  of  hollow  me- 
tallic balls,  attached  to  a  thin  stem,  and  having 
a  weight  beneath,  to  keep  it  erect.  The  use 
of  the  hydrometer  is  very  simple.  The  liquid 
to  be  tried  is  put  into  a  narrow  vessel,  and  the 
instrument  floated  in  it.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  denser  the  liquid,  the  higher  will  the 
hydrometer  float;  and  vice  versd;  the  point  on 
the  graduated  stem  will  then  express  the  spe- 
cific gravity. 

To  ascertain  the  specific  gravity  of  gases^  it 
is  only  requisite  to  fill  a  globe  of  known  capa- 
city with  the  gas,  then  to  weigh  it,  and  to 
divide  the  result  by  th^  weight  of  the  same  bulk 
of  atmospheric  air,  which  is  the  standard.  Or 
unity,  for  gases.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  the  specific  gravity  af  gases  is  influenced 
by  ih^vc  purity y  their  hygrometric  condition^  the  degree  of  pressure  to 
which  they  are  subjected  (their  bulk  being  inversely  as  the  pressure), 
and  their  temperature. 
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PART  I. 

IMPONDERABLE   SUBSTANCES. 

SECTION  I. 

OALORIO. 

The  term  Heat  is  used  in  two  di£Ferent  senses :  one  signifying  the 
sensation  conveyed  by  a  heated  body  ]  the  other,  the  material  cause 
of  heat;  this  latter  is  called  caloric.  The  effect  of  the  union  of  caloric 
with  ponderable  matter  is  to  communicate  a  repulsive  property  to  its 
different  moleculeSi  overcoming  its  cohesion  ]  and  causing,  successively, 
expansion,  fusion,  and  vaporization.  Caloric  is  usually  spoken  of  under 
the  two  heads  of  senstbiCf  or  that  which  is  evident  to  the  thermometer^ 
and  latent,  or  that  which  is  insensible  to  the  thermometer.  Latent 
heat  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  experiment ;  —  Mix  a  pound 
of  water  at  174"^,  and  a  pound  of  water  at  32°  together;  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  mixture  will  be  the  mean  of  the  two,  or  103° ;  but  if  a 
pound  of  snow  or  ice  at  32°  be  used  instead  of  the  water  at  32°,  the 
resulting  temperature  will  still  .be  only  32°,  but  the  ice  will  have 
melted.  Heuce,  in  this  last  experiment,  as  much  heat  has  been  ren- 
dered latent  in  the  melting  of  the  ice,  as  would  have  raised  an  equal 
weight  of  water  one  hundred  and  forty-two  d-egrees.  Again,  if  a  vessel 
containing  water  be  placed  over  the  fire,  the  thermometer  will  indicate 
the  constant  increase  in  its  temperature  up  to  the  boiling  point,  212° ; 
beyond  this  point,  however,  provided  the  steam  escape,  the  successive 
portions  of  heat  received  by  the  liquid  will  be  entirely  insensible ;  that 
is,  the  additional  caloric  will  be  rendered  latent.  This  latent  caloric 
may,  however,  be  proved  to  exist,  or  may  be  rendered  sensible^  by  con- 
ducting the  steam  into  cold  water,  when  it  will  be  found  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  a  quantity  of  water  ten  times  heavier  than  itself,  nearly 
one  hundred  degrees ;  or,  if  concentrated  in  one  of  these  parts,  the 
rise  of  temperature  would  be  nearly  one  thousand  degrees.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  as  much  heat  is  absorbed  (rendered  latent)  in  producing 
steam,  as  would  raise  the  water  of  which  it  is  composed  one  thousand 
degrees,  or  to  about  a  red  heat,  if  prevented  from  assuming  the  aeri- 
form state. 

The  above  law  is  nniyersal.  Wheneyer  a  solid  body  becomes  liquid, 
or  whenever  a  liquid  becomes  gaseous,  a  quantity  of  heat  disappears, 
or  is  rendered  latent ;  and  conversely,  when  a  gaseous  body  is  con- 
verted into  a  liquid,  or  a  liquid  into  a  solid,  a  corresponding  degree 
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of  caloric  is  given  out,  or  rendered  free.     The  amount  of  latent  heat 
varies  much  in  different  substances. 

On  this  principle,  the  cold  produced  by  the  various /n'(/(?ri/Jc  mix- 
tures is  explained ;  thus  a  mixture  of  snow  and  salt  produces  a  cold 
of  zero,  in  consequence  of  the  attraction  between  the  salt  and  water 
producing  liquefaction,  and  thereby  rendering  latent  a  large  amount 
of  caloric.  A  notable  depression  of  temperature  is  also  caused  by  a 
simple  solution  of  certain  salts  in  water,  as  of  nitre,  sal  ammoniac, 
&c.  A  striking  example  of  the  reverse  process,  or  the  rendering 
latent  heat  sensible  by  condensation,  is  afforded  in  the  slaking  of  lime 
by  water;  here,  the  large  amount  of  heat  evolved  arises  from  the 
water  passing  into  a  solid  state,  in  its  combination  with  the  lime. 
Another  familiar  instance  is  the  rise  of  temperature  usually  expe- 
rienced before  a  snow-storm,  in  consequence  of  the  condensation  of 
the  vapour  into  snow,  thus  giving  out  its  latent  heat.  Latent  heat 
has  hence  been  denominated  the  heat  of  fluidity ,  since  it  is  necessary 
to  maintain  bodies  in  the  fluid  condition. 

■  VFSCTS  OF  CALOBIO. — BXPANSION. 

Expansion  is  one  of  the  first  effects  of  caloric.  It  is  caused  by  the 
repelling  power  produced  by  the  caloric  upon  the  particles  of  the  body. 
As  it  is  opposed  to  cohesion,  it  follows  that  those  bodies  are  most  ex- 
panded by  heat  which  are  least  influenced  by  cohesion ;  thus  gases 
are  more  expansible  than  liquids;  and  liquids  more  than  solids., 

Expansion  in  Solids.  —  This  may  Jbe  proved,  by  accurate  measure- 
ment of  them  before  and  after  heating ;  —  by  an  accurately-fitted  me- 
tallic plug  and  ring ;  if  the  plug  be  heated  it  will  be  too  large  for  the 
hog ; — the  same  is  shown  in  heating  the  tire  of  a  wheel  before  hoop- 
ing it;  —  it  is  seen  also  in  the  elongation  of  the  metallic  bar  of  the 
pyrometer  J  by  heat. 

Of  solid  bodies,  the  metals  are  the  most  expansible.  Metals  are 
not  equally  expansible;  —  lead  is  most  so;  platinum  the  least.  If  a 
thin,  straight  bar  of  iron  be  firmly  riveted  to  one  of  brass,  and  then 
exposed  to  heat,  the  brass  being  more  dilatable  than  the  iron,  forces 
the  bar  in  a  curve,  the  coftvex  side  of  which  is  brass ;  if  it  be  arti- 
ficially cooled,  the  brass  contracts  more  than  the  iron,  and  the  reverse 
of  the  above  effect  is  produced.  The  supposed  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral law  that  solids  expand  by  heat,  in  the  case  of  clay,  is  only  an  appa- 
rent *one;  the  contraction  of  this  substance,  as  seen  in  Wedgwood's 
pyrometer,  by  the  action  of  heat,  i»  due  to  the  shrinking  produced  by 
the  loss  of  water.  Beyond  certain  limits  solids  do  not  expand  uni- 
formly for  equal  increments  of  heat. 

Expansion  in  Litpiids. — Liquids  differ  from  fluids  in  not  being 
elastic ;  —  they  are  more  expansible  than  solids,  as  shown  by  placing 
an  alcoholic  and* a  mercurial  thermometer  in  the  same  heated  sub- 
stance ;  the  alcohol  will  rise  much  higher  in  the  tube  than  the  mei^ 
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cury.  Liquids  are  not  equally  ezpausible.  Nor  is  tbere  any  relation 
between  their  expansibility  and  their  other  properties,  as  density,  &o. 
In  being  heated  from  32"^  to  202"",  alcohol  expands  ^th  of  its  bulk ; 
water  i^^d ;  mercury  ^^^th.  The  rate  of  expansion  in  liquids  is  not 
uniform,  —  it  increases  with  equal  increments  of  heat.  There  is  one 
remarkable  exception  in  the  law  that  liquids  expand  by  heat,  in  the 
case  of  water  near  the  freezing  point,  which  expands  on  being  ooolcd 
below  89^ — hence  ice  swims  on  water ;  this  expansion  is  due  to  a  new 
arrangement  of  its  particles  in  the  act  of  freezing. 

Expaimon  of  Gases,  —  Gases  are  much  more  expansible  than 

either  liquids  or  solids;  — their  rate  of  expansion  is  uni- 

Fig.  826.    form ;  and  is  very  nearly  the  same  for  all  gases,  being 

about  480th  of  the  whole  volume  few  eyeiy  degree  of 

Fahrenheit. 

Thermometers  are  instruments  for  measuring  sensible 
heat  by  means  of  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  some 
fluid.     Sanctorto's  thermometer  was  the  first  invented ; 
— it  consisted  of  a  glass  tube  terminating  in  a  bulb,  par- 
tially filled  with  air,  and  the  open  end  plunged  into  some 
coloured  liquid ;  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  con- 
tained air  was  marked  by  the  depression  or  rise  of  the 
liquid.     This  thermometer  is  liable  to  two  objections :  the 
expansibility  of  air  is  too  great  to  mark  very  considerable 
changes  of  temperature ;  and  it  b  liable  to  be  influenced 
by  atmospheric  pressure. 
Leslie's  differential  thermometer  is  a  modification  of  Sanctorio's  air 
thermometer;   it  consists  of  a  glass  tube  bent 
at  right  angles,  and  terminating  in  two  bulbs. 

Ox->.  Both  bulbs  contain  air,  but  the  greater  part  of 
V^  the  tube  is  filled  with  a  coloured  fluid.  So  long 
as  the  same  temperature  acts  upon  both  bulbs, 
no  change  can  take  place ;  but  the  slightest  dif- 
ference between  the  temperature  of  the  two  is 
detected  by  the  movement  of  the  liquid  under 
the  pressure  of  the  air. 

Liquids  are  much ''better  suited  than  gases 
for  thermometers;  and  of  liquids,  mercury  is 
the  best  adapted,  on  account  of  the  great  range 
between  its  boiling  point,  656^,  and  its  freezing 
point,  —  40® ;  it  is  also  very  sensible  to  the  action  of  heat;  and  its 
dilatations  between  32°  and  212®  are  nearly  uniform.  The  essential 
parts  of  a  thermometer  consist  of  a  tube  of  a  uniform  small  bore,  ter- 
minating in  a  bulb ;  the  ball  and  part  of  the  tube  are  filled  with  mer- 
cury, and  the  air  expelled  by  boiling  the  mercury,  and  then  hermeti- 
cally sealing  the  tube.  The  boiling  point  is  ascertained  by  immersing 
the  bulb  in  boiling  water;  the  freezing  point,  by  immersing  it  in 
melting  ice.     The  distance  between  these  two  points  is  marked  in 
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tarious  modes:  in  Fahrenheit's  scale,  the  freezing  point  is  marked 
82^,  and  the  hoiling  point,  212^ ;  the  intermediate  divisions  being  180 
degrees.  In  the  centigrade  thermometer  (Celsins'),  the  freezing  point 
b  zero,  and  the  boiling  point  100°.  In  Reaumur's,  the  freezing  point 
is  zero,  and  the  boiling  point  80°.  As  the  ratio  between  these  three 
scales  is  that  of  180,  100,  and  80,  or  9,  5,  4,  it  is  easy  to  reduce  one 
to  the  other.  The  alcoholic  thermometer  is  used  when  extremely  low 
temperatures  are  required  to  be  measured,  alcohol  having  never  been 
frozen. 

The  expansibility  of  the  air  by  heat  is  the  cause  of  the  phenomena 
of  wmd%.  The  sun's  rays  falling  nearly  vertically  over  the  equator, 
and  very  obliquely  at  the  poles,  produce  a  very  unequal  temperature 
at  these  points.  The  air  at  the  equator  becoming  rarefied,  rises  and 
creates  a  partial  vacuum,  while  the  cold  air  from  the  poles  will  rush  in 
to  supply  its  place.  In  this  way  two  currents  are  established  towards 
the  equator,  one  from  the  north,  and  one  from  the  south  pole,  besides 
the  upward  current  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  earth's  motion 
upon  her  axis  from  west  to  eas^  the  two  currents  just  alladed  to  will 
take  an  oblique  direction  from  east  to  west  These  winds  are  called 
the  tradermnds. 

OOMMUHICATION,    Ott    TBANSriK    Of    HXAT. 

Heat  may  be  communicated  to  bodies  in  different  modes : — ^by  con- 
iacty  as  in  the  conduction  of  solids,  and  the  circulation  of  liquids ;  by 
radiation^  and  by  reflection, 

Catiductum  of  heat. — By  t)iis  is  meant  the  passage  of  heat  from  one 
particle  of  a  body  to  another.  This  conducting  power  is  very  different 
in  different  bodies.  Metals  are  the  best  conductors  of  heat,  but  not 
all  equally  so ;  gold  is  the  best  conductor,  lead  the  norst ;  glass  and 
poroeUin  are  worse  conductors  than  the  metals.  Liquids  and  gases  are 
nearly  destitute  of  conducting  power,  as  may  be  shown  by  applying 
heat  to  the  top  of  them ;  the  mode  of  heating  them  is  to  apply  the  heat 
at  the  bottom,  when  instantly,  there  are  two  currents  set  in  motion, 
the  hot  particles  rising  towards  the  surface,  and  the  colder  ones  de- 
scending :  this  process  is  termed  circulation  or  convection, 

Radiation  ofheaL — ^That  mode  by  which  heat  is  given  off  to  some 
distance  on  all  sides,  by  a  heated  body,  is  termed  radiation  ;  and  the 
heat,  radiaaU  heal.  Heat  is  emitted  from  a  hot  body  in  all  directions, 
and  in  straight  lines  or  radii,  just  as  rays  of  light  are  emitted  from  a 
luminous  body.  These  calonfio  rays  pass  freely  through  the  air,  or  a 
vacuum,  without  sensibly  affecting  its  temperature.  When  they  fall 
upon  the  surface  of  a  solid  body,  they  may  be  disposed  of  in  three 
different  ways: — 1,  they  may  be  reflected;  2,  they  .may  be  absorbed; 
or  3,  they  may  pass  through  it,  or  be  transmitted.  In  the  first  and 
third  cases,  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  unaffected ;  in  the  second 
case,  it  is  elevated. 
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Fig.  327. 


The  radiating  power  of  bodies  varies  very  much  -,  it  depends  chieflj 
upon  the  nature  of  their  surfftces^  those  which  are  rough  and  soiled 
throwing  out  more  heat  than  those  which  are  smooth  and  polished ; 
lamp-black  is  the  best  radiator,  polished  metals  the  worst.  Colour 
alone  has  no  influence  upon  it. 

Reflection  of  heat  resembles  reflection  of  light.  It  is  familiarly 
shown  bj  holddng  a  sheet  of  polished  metal  near  the  fire  at  an  angle  ; 

the  heat  will  be  reflected  in  the  cor- 
Fig.  828.  responding  angle.    It  may  be  better 

shown  by  placing  a  red-hot  iron  ball 
in  the  focus  of  a  parabolic  mirror ; 
the  calorific  rays  impinging  on  the 
mirror,  will  bo  reflected  in  straight 
lines )  and  if  another  similar  mirror 
be  properly  adjusted,  many  feet  dis- 
tant,  these  rays  may  be  made  to 

'tvii^         X^'i converge  again  in  its  focus,  so  as  to 

feSi^  V—/ affect  a  thermometer  placed  therCi 

or  even  to  set  fire  to  phosphorus. 
It  is  a  law,  that  the  best  radia- 
tors are  the  worst  reflectors,  and  vice  versd;  but  the  power  of  ah^arlh 
ing  heat  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  radiating  power.  The  power 
of  absorbing  heat  has  been  shown  to  depend  upon  the  colour  of  the 
substance,  by  Franklin's  experiment  with  pieces  of  differently  coloured 
cloth  placed  upon  the  surface  of  snow, — ^the  darkest  colour  causing  the 
most  liquefaction  beneath.  The  laws  of  radiation  explain  the  forma- 
tion of  deu> ;  the  surface  of  the  ground  being  cooled  down  after  sunset 
by  radiation,  the  aqueous  vapour  existing  in  the  air  is  deposited  in  the 
form  of  dew.  If  the  night  be  cloudy,  however,  the  rays  of  heat  are 
intercepted  by  4he  clouds  which  reflect  them  back,  and  hence  little  or 
no  dew  is  deposited.  It  is  also  well  known,  that  the  most  perfect  ra- 
diators, such  as  grass,  wood,  leaves,  &o.,  are  the  most  covered  with 
dew,  while  a  piece  of  polished  metal,  &o.,  would  be  scarcely  moistened. 
In  the  same  manner  also,  the  production  of  the  land  and  sea  breezes 
of  tropical  islands  is  accounted  for. 

TraTumissiono/heat. — ^By  this  is  meant  the  passage  of  the  calorific 
rays  through  certain  media.  Substances  which  transmit  such  rays  are 
called  transcalent,  or  diathermanous  ;  it  may  easily  be  shown  by  inter- 
posing a  piece  of  plate  glass  between  a  red-hot  body  and  a  mirror; 
while  all  the  rays  of  light  will  pass  through  the  glass,  many  of  the  rays 
of  heat  will  be  arrested  by  it,  so  that  but  a  very  feeble  effect  is  pro- 
duced at  the  focus  of  the  mirror.  The  only  substance  perfectly  dia- 
thermanous is  rock  salt;  other  media,  though  entirely  transparent,  in- 
tercept the  rays  of  heat  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  It  has  also  been 
shown  that  radiant  heat,  like  light,  is  capable  of  being  polarized. 

Vaporization.  —  This  signifies  the  conversion  of  a  solid  or  liquid 
into  &  vapour  or  gas,  by  heat.     Vapours  differ  from  gases  only  in 
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being  easily  compressed  into  a  liquid.  Vaporization  includes  both 
ebullition  and  evaporation.  In  ebullition,  the  formation  of  the  vapour 
is  so  rapid,  that  it  rises  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  bubbles,  which 
then  burst ;  the  point  at  which  this  takes  place  is  called  the  boiling 
pointy  and  is  always  constant  under  the  same  circumstances ;  it  varies 
very  much  for  different  liquids:  thus,  for  water,  it  is  212^  F. ;  for 
alcohol,  172^  -,  for  ether,  96^ ;  for  sulphuric  acid,  620° ;  for  mercury, 
662°.  The  boiling  point  is  chiefly  influenced  by  the  degree  of  pres- 
sure to  which  the  liquid  is  subjected.  On  the  earth's  surface  the  at- 
mosphere exerts  a  pressure  upon  every  object  of  15  pounds  to  every 
square  inch ;  this  force  must  be  overcome  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
vapour  of  a  liquid  before  it  can  boil;  hence,  as  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure varies,  the  boiling  point  must  equally  vary ;  hence  water  will  boil 
at  a  much  lower  point  on  a  mountain,  or  in  a  partially-exhausted  re- 
ceiver, than  at  212°.  So  constant  is  the  ratio  between  the  depression 
of  the  boiling  point  and  the  diminution  of  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
that  it  forms  a  good  method  for  ascertaining  the  height  of  mountains, 
— a  depression  of  one  degree  being  equivalent  to  an  elevation  of  about 
548  feet.  Liquids  boil,  in  vacuo,  at  a  temperature  of  140°  lower 
than  in  the  open  air.  The  influence  of  diminished  pressure  in  de- 
pressing the  boiling  point  of  a  liquid,  is  shown  in  the  experiment  de- 
nominated the  culinary  paradox.  A  small  flask  of  water  is  made  to 
boil  for  a  few  minutes  until  the  steam  freely  issues  from  the  orifice ; 
when  it  is  firmly  corked.  On  removing  it  from  the  heat,  the  ebul- 
lition of  course  ceases;  but  it  may  be  made  to  commence  again  by 
simply  applying  cold  water  to  the  upper  part  of  the  flask ;  the  cold 
oondeosiog  the  vapour^  and  thereby  diminishing  the  pressure. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  boiling  point  may  be  much  elevated  by  in- 
creasing the  pressure.  In  this  way,  water  may  be  prevented  from 
boiling  by  the  pressure  of  its  own  vapour — ^being  confined  in  a  strong 
metallic  vessel.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  degree  to  which  water  may 
be  thus  heated,  provided  the  vessel  be  strong  enough  to  bear  the  enor- 
mous pressure  of  the  vapour  thus  generated.  It  is  on  this  principle 
that  the  high  pressure  steam  engine  acts;  in  it  the  steam  is  forced, 
both  before  and  behind  the  piston,  by  means  of  sliding  valves.  In 
iow  pressure  engines,  a  vacuum  is  created  before  and  behind  the  piston, 
by  means  of  a  condenser,  so  that  the  piston  is  driven  into  a  vacuum, 
instead  of  against  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Other  circum- 
stances modifying  ebullition  are  the  nature  of  the  surface  of  the  vessd 
and  the  depth  of  the  column  of  liquid.  The  first  of  these  depend 
upon  the  different  degrees  of  attraction  subsisting  between  the  vessel 
and  the  liquid ;  the  second,  upon  the  increased  preti^sure  produced  upon 
the  lower  stratum  by  a  very  tall  column  of  liquid. 

As  already  mentioned,  a  large  amount  of  heat  is  rendered  latent, 
by  the  production  of  steam. 

A  cubic  inch  of  water,  in  becoming  steam,  under  the  ordinary  pres 
sure  of  the  atmosphere^  expands  nearly  into  a  cubic  foot. 
51 
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Evaporation  differs  from  ebullition  only  in  being  a  slower  process 
and  not  attended  with  the  appearance  of  boiling;  it  occurs  at  oommoi 
temperatures; — takes  place  in  all  fluids,  and  some  solids,  as  camphor; 
—  is  much  more  rapid  in  such  as  have  a  low  boiling  point,  as  ether 
and  alcohol.  Evaporation  is  influenced  by  1,  extent  of  surface;  2, 
temperature: — heat  is  favourable  to  it;  3,  hygrometrio  state  of  the 
atmosphere:  —  dryness  favours  it;  4,  by  a  current  of  air;  5,  by 
amount  of  pressure.  The  effect  of  removing  the  pressure- is  well 
seen  by  putting  ether  under  a  receiver,  and  removing  the  air;  the 
evaporation  is  so  rapid  as  to  produce  ebullition. 

Cold  is  always  produced  by  evaporation,  in  consequence  of  the 
amount  of  heat  which  is  rendered  latent.  This  is  shown  by  placing 
a  few  drops  of  ether  on  the  hand  and  exposing  it  to  the  air ;  or  put- 
ting ether  on  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  and  noting  the  depression 
on  the  scale.  By  means  of  the  cold  produced  by  evaporation,  water 
may  be  frozen  by  placing  it  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a  receiver,  and 
quickly  exhausting  the  air.  The  same  thing  is  also  shown  by  Wol- 
laston's  crj/ophcrM,  or  frost-carrier^  which  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  of 
the  figure  represented  in  the  cut.     The  bulb  contains  watcr^  the  rest 

Fig.  829. 


of  the  space  being  filled  with  aqueous  vapour.  The  empty  extremity 
being  plunged  into  a  mixture  of  snow  and  salt,  the  solidification  of 
the  vapour  gives  rise  to  such  a  quick  evaporation  from  the  surface  of 
the  water,  that  the  latter  freezes. 

The  temperature  at  which  moisture  is  condensed  from  the  air  upon 
a  cool  surface,  is  called  the  deto-poirU;  it  varies  according  to  the  tem- 
perature and  the  amount  of  moisture  present.  Instruments  for  ascer- 
taining the  dew-point  are  called  hygrometers,  the  simplest  of  which  is 
a  silver  cup  containing  water,  which  is  to  be  cooled  down  till  moisture 
is  deposited  on  the  exterior,  and  then  the  temperature  indicated  by  a 
thermometer  placed  inside. 

Specific  heaty  or  capacity  fur  hecU.  —  By  this  is  meant  the  ratio  of 
the  heat  a  body  may  contain;  with  the  bulk  or  weight  of  the  body. 
A  simple  experiment  will  prove  that  different  bodies,  though  exhibit- 
ing the  same  apparent  temperatures,  contain,  in  reality,  very  different 
amounts  of  heat.  Thus,  in  mixing  a  pound  of  mercury  at  162^,  with 
a  pound  of  water  at  100^,  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  will  be 
102° ;  here,  the  mercury,  by  losing  60°,  raises  the  water  2°.  But  if 
the  water  be  at  162°,  and  the  mercury  at  100°,  the  temperature  of 
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the  mixture  will  be  160**;  in  this  cape,  the  water,  by  losing  2**,  raises 
the  mercury  60^.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  same  heat  which 
would  raise  water  2^,  will  raise  au  equal  weight  of  mercury  60^,  being 
in  the  ratio  of  1  to  80.  By  a  similar  experiment  in  oil  and  water,  it 
IS  found  that  the  ratio  between  them  is  that  of  2  to  1. 

There  are  three  different  modes  of  ascertaining  the  specific  heat  of 
various  substances.  The  first  is  by  observing  the  quantity  of  ice 
melted  by  a  given  weight  of  the  substance  heated  to  a  particular  tem- 
perature ;  the  second,  by  noting  the  time  which  the  heated  body  re- 
quires to  cool  down  through  a  certain  number  of  degrees ;  the  third 
is  the  method  of  mixture,  just  pointed  out^  and  is  the  one  usually 
preferred. 

The  specific  heat  of  a  body  is  always  diminished  by  increasing  its 
density,  and  vice  versd;  thus,  a  piece  of  iron  when  hammered,  becomes 
very  hot  from  the  liberation  of  its  heat,  its  capacity /or  heat  being 
lessened.  The  same  thing  occurs  when  a  vapour  is  condensed  into  a 
liquid,  or  a  liquid  into  solid,  and  vice  versd. 

The  spheroidal  cxmdition,  —  By  this  is  meant  the  peculiar  sh^pe 
which  water  and  other  liquids  will  assume  when  thrown  upon  a  red- 
hot  smooth  metallic  surface.  Instead  of  immediately  escaping  as 
vapour,  the  liquid  will  play  upon  the  surface  in  spheroidal  globules 
until  the  temperature  is  reduced  to  nearly  212^,  when  it  will  sud- 
denly explode  into  vapour.  This  is  probably  the  cause  of  many  steam 
boiler  explosions ;  becoming  red-hot,  the  water  assumes  the  spheroidal 
state,  and  no  steam  is  generated ;  but  on  suddenly  cooling  it  down  by 
the  admission  of  more  water,  instantaneous  explosion  ensues. 

Means  of  producing  heat.  —  It  will  sufiice  here  merely  to  mention 
tbcra;  viz.,  lenses  and  mirrors,  percussion,  iriction,  condensation, 
combination;  electricity,  galvanism^  fermentation,  and  vitality. 


SECTION  II. 

LIQHT. 

There  are  two  theories  of  Light :  —  one — the  Newtonian — is  that 
it  consists  of  infinitely  small  particles,  emitted  by  luminous  bodies; 
the  other,  that  of  Descartes, — that  it  depends  upon  undulations  trans- 
mitted through  a  highly  elastic  medium  of  extreme  tenuity,  called 
an  ether y  just  as  sound  is  produced  by  the  undulations  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

Light  travels  in  straight  lines  in  every  direction,  with  extreme  ra- 
pidity ;  it  occupies  about  eight  minutes  in  coming  from  the  sun  to  the 
virth,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  200,000  miles  in  a  second. 
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When  a  raj  of  ligbt  falls  on  a  plane  surface,  it  may  either  be  ab- 
sorbed, or  reflected,  or  it  may  be  transmitted  through  it. 

By  reflection^  is  meant  that  property  which  causes  a  ray  of  light, 
striking  upon  a  bright  surface,  to  be  thrown  back,  at  an  angle  which 
is  always  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 

Refraction  of  light,  is  where  a  ray,  in  passing  from  one  medium 
into  another  of  different  density,  is  bent  from  its  straight  line. 
Where  tho  ray  passes  from  a  rarer  to  a  denser  medium,  it  is  refracted 
towards  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  latter ;  but  when 
it  passes  from  a  denser  to  a  rarer  medium,  it  is  bent /rom  a  line  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface  of  the  denser  substance.  Different  substan- 
ces possess  different  degrees  of  refractive  power ;  generally  speaking, 
the  densest  substance  refracts  most ;  the  same  is  true  also  of  combus- 
tible substances. 

White  light  is  compound,  —  that  is,  it  is  made  up  of  different 
coloured  rays,  as  may  be  proved  by  admitting  a  ray  of  light  through 
a  small  aperture  into  a  dark  room,  and  inter- 
Fig.  830.  posing  a  glass  prism ;  it  will  not  only  be  re- 
fracted from  its  straight  course,  but  will  be 
decomposed  into  seven  differently-coloured 
spaces,  forming  a  figure  termed  the  solar 
tpecfrvm.  The  upper  part  of  the  spectrum 
is  red;  the  lower,  violet;  the  intermediate 
portion,  commencing  with  the  violet,  being  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow, 
and  orange,  all  gradually  shading  off  into  each  other.  These  were 
termed  by  Newton  the  prismatic  or  primary  colours,  from  the  impres- 
sion that  they  were  the  elements  of  white  light 

Brewster's  opinion,  which  is  rather  the  received  one  at  present,  is, 
that  there  are  only  three  primary  colours,  viz.,  blue,  yellow,  and  red ; 
and  that  when  these  are  mixed  in  definite  proportions,  white  light 
will  result ;  but  that  when  any  of  them  is  in '  excess,  then  the  effect 
of  colour  will  be  produced.  The  colours  of  natural  objects  are  sup- 
posed to  result  from  the  surfaces  of  these  bodies  absorbing  certain 
rays,  and  reflecting  or  transmitting  others ;  thus  an  object  appears  red^ 
because  it  absorbs  a  portion  of  the  yellow  and  the  blue  rays  composing 
the  white  light  which  falls  upon  it,  while  it  reflects  the  red  rays;  it 
appears  wh'Ue  when  it  reflects  all  the  rays,  and  black  when  it  absorbs 
them  all. 

The  greatest  illnminating  power  of  the  spectrum  is  about  its  middle, 
or  rather,  between  the  yellow  and  green ;  the  greatest  heating  power 
is  in  the  red  space  or  beyond  it,  varying  with  the  kind  of  prism  used ; 
the  deoxidizing  power  is  greatest  in  the  violet  space,  or  just  beyond 
it.     The  red  ray  is  the  least  refrangible ;  the  violet  ray  the  most  so. 

The  chemical  effects  of  light  are  well  marked ;  thus  a  mixture  of 
shlorine  and  hydrogen  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  dark ; 
but  under  t^e  influence  of  light,  a  combination  soon  ensues;  so  the 
blackening  and  the  decomposition  of  the  salts  of  silver  occur  rapidly 
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in  the  light.  Bat  the  most  remarkahle  chemical  effect  produced  by 
light  is  upon  the  leaves  of  growing  plants,  which  then  possess  the  pro- 
perty of  decomposing  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  appropriating  the 
carbon  to  themselves,  and  giving  out  the  oxygen. 

Rays  of  light  are  absorbed  mnch  more  by  some  bodies  than  by 
others.  As  a  general  rule  those  which  absorb  radiant  heat  most,  are 
the  best  absorbers  of  light.  Colour  appears  to  exercise  a  great  degree 
of  influence  over  it ;  dark-coloured  substances^  for  this  reason,  become 
sooner  heated  than  light-coloured  ones. 

A  ray  of  light  when  made  to  pass  through  certain  kinds  of  crystals, 
as  Iceland  spar,  is  divided  into  two,  one  of  which  is  refracted  in  the 
ordinary  way,  the  other  taking  an  extraordinary  direction;  this  is  de- 
nominated double  refraction. 

Another  property  of  light  is  its  capability  oi  polarization. 


SECTION  III. 

ELECTRICITY. 

The  term  ehctricify  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  signifying 
amberf  since  this  is  the  substance  in  which  electrical  excitement  was 
first  discovered.  Electrical  excitement  may  be  produced  by  rubbing 
glass,  amber,  or  resin,  which  will  then  attract  light  bodies.  There  are 
two  varieties  or  states  of  electricity,  the  vitreous,  or  that  excited  in 
glass,  which  is  also  called  positive  electricity,  and  the  resinous,  or  that 
excited  in  resins,  called  also  negative  electricity.  The  difference  be- 
tween these  may  be  easily  shown  by  suspending  a  light  pith-ball,  or  a 
feather,  by  means  of  a  thread  of  silk ;  then  on  exciting  a  dry  glass 
tube  and  presenting  it  to  it,  the  body  will  be  attracted,  but  afler  a  few 
moments  it  will  be  repelled,  in  consequence  of  receiving  electricity  from 
the  glass  tube ;  if  now,  a  stick  of  resin  properly  excited  be  presented 
to  it,  it  will  be  attracted ;  but  after  touching  the  resin  and  receiving 
some  of  its  electricity,  it  will  soon  be  repelled  by  it ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  attracted  by  the  glass.  This  experiment  establishes  the  law 
''  that  bodies  similarly  electrified,  repel  each  other,  but  dissimilarly 
electrified  they  attract."  Electricians  divide  bodies  into  electricsy  or 
non-conductors,  as  glass,  resin,  sulphur,  &c.,  and  non-electrics  or  con- 
ductors, as  the  metals,  water,  &c.  The  essential  parts  of  the  electrical 
machine,  are,  I,  the  electric,  which  is  usually  a  glass  cylinder  or  plate, 
contrived  so  as  to  be  capable  of  turning  by  means  of  a  handle ;  2,  the 
rubber,  which  is  a  stuffed  cushion  covered  with  an  amalgam  of  tin, 
sine,  and  mercury,  against  wbich  the  electric  is  rubbed  ;  3,  the  prime 
conductor,  which  is  a  metallic  cvlinder  armed  with  a  number  of  points 
51* 
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for  the  more  perft'ct  collection  of  the  electricity.  Both  cushion  and 
condnotor  should  be  insulated^  that  is,  supported  on  a  pedestal  of  glass, 
which  is  a  non-conductor.  The  cylinder,  as  it  turns,  becomes  charged 
with  positive  Tvitreous)  electricity,  by  friction  against  the  cushion,  and 
is  as  quickly  aischarged,  by  the  rows  of  points,  into  the  prime  conduc- 
tor, which,  aa  it  ia  insulated,  thus  acquires  a  charge  of  positive  eleo- 

Fig.  881. 


Fig.  882. 


tricity,  which  it  will  yield  up  on  contact  with  any  body,  with  a  pecu- 
liar noise  and  spark.  The  maximum  effect  is  produced  when  the  rub- 
ber is  made  to  communicate  with  the  earth  by  means  of  a  chain.  If 
negative  electricity  be  wanted,  the  conductor  must  be  made  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  earth,  and  the  rubber  insulated^  the 
electricity  being  drawn  from  the  latter. 

The  Leyden  jar  is  an  instrument  for  accumulating 
electricity.  It  depends  on  the  principle  that  a  large 
amount  of  the  two  different  sorts  of  electricity  may 
reside  on  the  two  surfaces  without  any  tendency  to 
equilibrium^  on  account  of  the  non-conducting  power 
of  the  glass.  It  consists  of  a  thin  glass  jar  coated  on 
both  sides  with  tin  foil  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
top )  a  wire,  terminating  in  a  metallic  knob,  commu- 
nicates with  the  interior  coating.  When  the  outside 
coating  is  connected  with  the  earth,  and  the  knob 
placed  near  the  prime  conductor  of  the  machine,  the 
inner  and  outer  surfaces  become  respectively  positive 
and  negative.     If^  now^  the  two  coatings  be  made  to  connect  by  means 
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of  a  bent  wire,  the  equilibrium  is  restored,  a  bright  spark  is  perceived, 
aloog  with  a  sharp  snap,  and  if  the  body  be  interposed;  the  electric 
$li/jck  is  felt. 

The  electric  battery  is  only  a  great  number  of  such  jars  connected 
together  by  their  inner  and  outer  coatings  respectively;  the  whole 
then  act  as  one  very  large  jar,  by  which  great  extent  of  surface  and 
an  enormous  accumulation  of  electricity  are  gained ;  the  whole  may  be 
discharged  at  the  same  moment^  and  the  effect  is^  of  course^  exceedingly 
powerful. 

By  electrical  induction  is  meant  the  power  which  an  electrified  body 
has  to  produce  an  opposite  electric  condition  in  a  contiguous  body ;  it 
is  by  virtue  of  this  law,  that  when  an  electrified  body,  as  a  glass  tube 
previously  rubbed;  approaches  a  light  body,  as  a  feather  or  pith-ball;  it 
immediately     attra^.t$      it, 

having  first  induced  in  it  an  Fig-  838. 

opposite  electrical  state.  A 
series  of  globes  suspended 
by  silk  threads,  in  the  man- 
ner represented,  will  each 
become   electric   by  indue- 

tion,  when  a  charged  body     ^^     *4^     C^  -^^  -^^-l 
is  brought  near  the  end  of     ^^       ^^      ^^       ^'^       ^^ 
the  series.     The  positive  and  negative  signs  are  intended  to  represent 
the  states. 

The  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  liable  to  disturbance :  expe- 
riment iias  shown  that  the  higher  regions  of  the  air  are  usually  in  a 
positive  state:  in  cloudy  and  stormy  weather,  the  clouds  near  the 
surface  often  appear  in  a  negative  state.  In  a  thunder-storm,  the  cloud 
and  the  earth  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  two  coatings  of 
the  Ley  den  jar,  differently  electrified, — and  the  intervening  air,  the 
bad  conducting  glass.  The  dangerous  effects  of  lightning  are  much 
lessened  by  the  use  of  lightniny  rods,  which  are  me- 
tallic conductors  terminating  above  in  a  point,  and 
below  passing  to  a  considerable  depth  into  the  earth. 
The  object  of  the  pointed  extremity  is  to  conduct  off 
the  discharge  silently ;  a  blunt  extremity  would  give 
rise  to  a  spark,  and  perhaps  a  shock,  which  might  be 
unsafe ;  this  may  be  easily  shown  by  experiment  with 
the  electrical  machine. 

Electrometers  and  electroscopes  are  instruments  for 
indicating  or  measuring  the  electrical  intensity.  The 
most  simple  one  is  that  named  the  gold  leaf  electrome- 
.  ier  ;  it  consists  of  a  pair  of  gold  leaves  suspended  f rum 
the  top  of  a  bell-jar  and  communicating  above  with  a 
metallic  cap.  When  an  electrified  body  is  brought 
near  the  cap,  its  presence  is  immediately  detected  by  the  divergence 
of  the  gold   leaves.     There   are  other  electrometers  known   by  the 
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names  of  quadrant  electrometer^  torsion  electrometer,  balance  electro* 
meter,  &c. 

Two  theories  of  electricity  have  long  been  maintained.  One  is  the 
theory  of  ttoo  fluids,  which  supposes  two  distinct  kinds  of  electricity, 
and  that  these  exist  in  all  substances,  the  one  named  vitreous,  because 
developed  in  glass,  the  other  resinous,  because  manifested  in  resins; 
that  these  two  fluids  neutralized  each  other,  and  preserved  an  equili- 
brium in  bodies  at  rest ;  but  that  when  this  equilibrium  was  disturbed 
by  friction,  &c.,  one  or  other  kind  of  electricity  was  displayed.  The 
other  is  the  theory  of  a  single  fluid,  or  that  of  Franklin.  It  supposes 
all  bodies  to  possess  it  in  a  certain  amount,  and  that  their  equilibrium 
is  constantly  liable  to  disturbance  by  friction,  &c. ;  that  when  it  is  in 
excess,  it  is  positiveiy  excited ;  when  in  deficiency,  it  is  negatively 
excited ;  and  that  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  an  equilibrium. 


SECTION  IV. 

GALVANISM,  OR  VOLTAIC  ELECTRICITY. 

When  two  solid  bodies,  as  two  pieces  of  metal,  are  plunged  into  a 
liquid  capable  of  acting  upon  them  unequally,  the  electric  equilibrium 
is  disturbed,  the  one  acquiring  the  positive  condition,  and  the  other  the 
negative.  Thus,  a  piece  of  zinc  and  a  piece  of  copper,  placed  in  a 
dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  will  cause  such  a  disturbance  of  the 
electrical  equilibrium;  the  zinc  being  the  metal  most  attacked, 
becomes  positive,  while  the  copper  becomes  negative  ;  and  in  making 
a  communication  between  the  two,  an  electrical  current  is  set  in  mo- 
tion. The  intensity  of  the  electricity  thus  developed  is  extremely 
feeble ;  but  by  arranging  a  number  of  single  pairs  of  metals  with  the 
intervention  of  a  fluid,  or  moistened  cloth,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
direction  of  the  current  shall  be  the  same  in  each, 
the  intensity  will  be  very  much  augmented ;  upon 
this  principle  the  Pile  of  Volta  and  the  Crown  of 
Cups  are  contrived. 

The  Voltaic  pile  consists  of  a  number  of  small 
plates  of  zinc  and  copper  arranged  in  a  pile,  each 
pair  being  separated  by  means  of  a  piece  of  cloth 
moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  as  seen  by  the  figure. 
If  the  two  terminal  plates  be  now  touched  with  wet 
hands,  a  prolonged  electric  shock  will  be  expe- 
rienced, the  intensity  of  which  may  be  increased  to 
almost  any  extent^  by  simply  increasing  the  number 
of  plates. 

rhe  Croum  of  Cups  is  similar  in  principle,  though  different  in  form ; 
il  .lousists  of  any  number  of  cups  or  glasses,  arranged  in  a  row  or 
ci  .  le,  each  containing  a  piece  of  copper  and  zinc,  and  some  dilute  acid 
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The  copper  of  the  first  cup  is  coDnected  with  the  zinc  of  the  second  j 
the  copper  of  the  second,  with  the  zinc  of  the  third;  and  so  on ;  od 
establishing  a  commuoica- 
tion  between  the  first  and  Fig.  886. 

last  plates,  a  discharge  takes  ^ 

place  as  before. 

Whenever  such  an  ar- 
rangement consists  merely 
of  a  single  pair  of  conduc- 
tors, and  an  interposed 
liquid,  it  is  called  a  simple 
circuit;  when  two  or  more 
alternations  are  concerned, 
it  is  a  compound  circuit; 
but  however  complex  the  apparatus  may  be,  the  principle  is,  in  all 
cases,  precisely  the  same.  The  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  may  be 
considered  as  commencing  at  the  surface  of  the  most  oxidizable  metal, 
and  to  be  propagated  through  the  liquid  to  the  least  oxidizable  metal ) 
hence,  when  insulated,  the  zinc  end  of  the  series  is  always  negative, 
and  the  copper  end  positive.  When  the  two  extremities  are  joined, 
the  current  continues  to  pass  from  the  copper  to  the  zinc ;  so  that  in 
fact,  we  may  consider  that  there  are  two  currents  :  one  in  the  battery, 
passing  from  the  zinc  to  the  copper ;  the  other  out  of  .the  battery, 
going  from  the  copper  to  the  zinc,  as  shown  by  the  arrows  in  the  pre- 
ceding figure. 

Cruikshank^s  trough  is  a  modification  of  Yolta's  pile ;  it  consists  of 
numerous   pairs  of  zinc  and 

copper  plates  soldered  together,  Fig.  337. 

and  cemented  water-tight  into 
a  mahogany  trough,  which 
thus  becomes  divided  into  a 
series  of  cells  or  compartments, 
capable  of  receiviug  the  ex- 
citing lic^id.  This  apparatus  is  well  adapted  to  exhibit  effects  of 
tension,  and  give  shocks. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  set  free,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  its 
tension  ;  the  first  is  measured  by  its  chemical  effects — particularly  the 
power  of  decomposition,  and  depends  on  the  surface ;  the  last,  by  its 
power  of  overcoming  obstacles,  and  passing  through  imperfect  conduc- 
tors )  it  depends  on  the  number  of  plates.  The  energy  of  a  Voltaic 
current  is  measured  by  the  deflection  of  a  magnetic  needle. 

Different  theories  as  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  galvanism,  —  Gal- 
vani  supposed  it  to  be  developed  in  the  animal  upon  which  he  was 
experimenting,  and  that  the  metals  served  merely  as  conductors; 
Volta,  on  the  other  hand,  supposed  it  to  be  developed  by  the  contact 
of  dissimilar  metals.  Subsequently,  Faraday  brought  forward  thb 
theory  of  chemical  action^  which  is  now  most  generally  adopted. 
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The  most  importaDt  effect  produced  by  galvanism,  is  that  of  the 
decomposition  of  compound  bodies.  It  was  by  means  of  this  agent 
that  Sir  H.  Davy  made  the  discovery  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies. 
When  compound  bodies  in  the  fluid  state  are  traversed  by  a  galvanio 
circuit,  a  decomposition  usually  takes  place  according  to  a  uniform  and 
constant  rule ;  certain  elements,  as  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  acids,  &c., 
appearing  at  the  positive  or  zinc  end  of  the  battery,  and  others,  as 
hydrogen,  the  metals,  &c.,  at  the  copper  or  negative  end.  Hence  the 
division  of  bodies  by  chemists  according  to  their  electrical  habitudes ; 
those  which  go  to  the  positive  pole  being  called  electro-net/ative,  —  at 
the  head  of  which  stands  oxygen ;  and  those  which  go  to  the  negative 
pole  being  called  dectro-pontive^  of  which  hydrogen  is  the  first. 

The  electrodes  or  poles  of  a  battery  are  the  points  of  the  circuit 
(usually  the  extremities)  where  the  electrical  phenomena  are  mani- 
fested. The  decomposition  of  a  fluid  by  galvanic  action  is  termed 
electrolym  ;  and  the  liquids  which  are  capable  of  being  thus  acted  on 
are  named  electrolytes. 

A  constant  battery  is  one  which  preserves  its  power  of  action  for 
an  indefinite  time.  The  common  zinc  and  copper  battery  soon  loses 
its  power,  from  the  fact  that  the  sulphate  of  zinc  gradually  formed 
is  also  gradually  decomposed  by  the  hydrogen  constantly  evoWed 
at  the  copper  plate,  on  which  the  reduced  metallic  zinc  becomes 
deposited,  converting,  as  it  were,  the  copper  into  a  zinc  plate.  Various 
constant  batteries  are  in  use,  as  Daniel's,  Children's,  Grove's,  &c. 

Magnetic  effects  of  galvanism.  —  Among  the  effects  of  galvanism, 
its  influence  over  the  magnet  is  very  remarkable.  Although  the  fact 
had  been  long  known  that  electricity  was  capable  of  inducing  and 
destroying  magnetism,  as  witnessed  in  the  effects  of  lightning  on  the 
compass-needle,  it  was  not  until  the  year  1819  that  the  laws  of  these 
phenomena  were  established  by  (Ersted,  and  the  science  of  dectro- 
magnetism  truly  developed.  It  is  found  that  if  a  galvanic  current  be 
set  in  motion  near  a  magnetic  needle,  the  latter  will  arrange  itself 
across  the  current,  so  that  its  axis  may  be  perpendicular  to  the  wire. 

To  ascertain  the  direction  of  a  current,  or  the  deflection  of  %  needle, 
the  following  simple  plan  will  assist :  let  a  person  suppose  his  own 
body  to  be  the  conducting  wire,  and  to  be  placed  in  its  position ;  then, 
while  looking  at  the  marked  pole,  and  the  current  is  passing  from  his 
head  to  his  feet,  it  will  be  deflected  to  the  right  hand ;  if  from  his 
feet  to  his  head,  to  the  left  hand. 

When  an  electric  current  is  passed  at  right  angles  to  a  piece  of  iron 
or  steel,  the  latter  acquires  magnetic  polarity,  either  temporary  or  per- 
manent ;  the  direction  of  the  current  determining  the  position  of  the 
poles.  This  effect  is  very  much  increased  by  causing  the  current  to 
circulate  a  number  of  times  around  the  bar,  which  soon  acquires  extra- 
ordinary magnetic  power.  A  piece  of  soft  iron  in  the  form  of  a  horse- 
shoe, surrounded  thus  by  a  coil  of  copper  wire,  insulated  by  being 
covered  with  silk;  may  be  made  to  become  so  highly  magnetic;  simply 
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Fig.  888. 


by  connecting  the  two  ends  of  the  iron  with  a  small  battery  of  a  single 
pair  of  plates,  as  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  a  very 
heavy  weight. 

As  electricity  can  produce  a  magnetic  influence,  in 
the  same  manner  it  is  found  that  magnetism  can  call 
into  activity  electric  currents.    If  the  two  extremities 
of  the  coil  of  the  el^tro-magnct  just  described,  be 
connected  with  a  galvanoscope,  and  the  iron  magne- 
tized by  the  application  of  a  steel  horseshoe  magnet 
to  the  ends  of  the  bar,  a  momentary  current  will  be 
developed  in  the  wire,  and  pointed  out  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  needle.      On    removing   the  magnet, 
whereby  the  polarity  of  the  iron  is  at  once  destroyed, 
a  second  current  will  become  apparent,  but  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  first.     By  using  a 
very   powerful  steel   magnet,   surrounding  its  iron 
keeper  or  armature  with  a  very  long  coil  of  wire,  and 
then  making  the  armature  itself  rotate  in  front  of  the 
&ces  of  the  magnet,  so  that  its  induced  polarity  shall  be  rapidly  re- 
versed, magneto-electric  currents  may  be  pro- 
duced of  such  intensity  as  to  give  bright  sparks, 
and  powerixil  shocks,  and  exhibit  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  voltaic  electricity.     The  accompanying' 
figure  represents  such  an  arrangement. — There 
is  a  great  variety  of  form  in   electro-magnetic 
machinery;  but  in  all,  even  the  most  compli- 
cated, the  esienUal  princ^e  is  the  same,  viz. : 
the  development  of  an  electrical  current  by  mag- 
netic action. 

The  earth  is  supposed  to  be  a  great  magnet, 
having  electric  circles  traversing  it  at  right  angles  from  east  to  west, 
and  having  its  north  and  south  pole  corresponding  to  its  respective 
geographical  poles ;  hence  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet  should  really  bo 
considered  its  south  pole,  and  vice  versd,  because  opposite  poles  attract. 
For  this  reason  the  poles  of  a  magnet  are  now  often  named  the  marlct'd 
and  unmarked  poles. 

It  has  lately  been  announced  by  Faraday,  that  oxygen  gas  is  highly 
uagnetio. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PBKLIMINABT   BBMABK8   ON   CHEMICAL   NOHSNCLATUBE,    AFPINITT,    Elt3. 

Material  substances  are  divided  by  the  chemiBt  into  simple  or 
elementart/f  and  comjjtmnd.  The  simple  bodies  are  such  as  have  as 
yet  resisted  all  efforts  to  deoorapose  them.  Componnd  bodies  are 
those  that  may  be  resolved  into  two  or  more  elements.  It  is  possible 
that  some  bodies  at  present  reernrded  as  elementary  may  hereafler 
prove  to  be  compound,  as  was  the  case  with  the  alkalies.  . 

The  number  of  simple  bodies  recognised  by  chemists  at  the  present 
day  is  sixty -five ;  of  these,  fifty-two  belong  to  the  class  of  metals^  and 
thirteen  to  the  class  of  non-metallic  bodies. 

CHEMICAL    NOHBNCLATUBB. 

In  the  formation  of  a  chemical  nomenclature,  the  names  given  to 
many  of  the  elements  were  expressive  of  some  of  their  striking  pro- 
perties :  — thus  oxygen,  from  two  Grreek  words,  signifying  to  produce 
an  acid,  from  the  idea  that  oxygen  was  the  sole  acidifying  principle ; 
hydrogeuy  from  two  words  signifying  to  produce  water ;— others  again 
derived  their  names  from  words  expressive  of  their  colouTy  as  chlorine, 
iodine,  cyanogen,  &c.  The  compounds  of  oxygen  were  named  oxides 
or  (icids,  according  as  they  do,  or  do  not  possess  acidity.  Acids  derive 
their  name  from  the  substance  acidified  by  the  oxygen,  by  the  termi- 
nation in  ic;  thus  sulphuric,  carbonic,  phosphoric,  &c.  Should  the 
substance  be  capable  of  forming  more  than  one  acid,  the  name  of  that 
containing  least  oxygen  is  made  to  terminate  in  ousy  as  sulphurous, 
nitrous,  &.  When  the  same  substance  forms  several  acids  with  oxy- 
gen, the  Greek  preposition  hypo  is  generally  prefixed  to  express  the 
relative  quantity  of  oxygen ;  thus  A^ponitrous  and  Ayposulphuric  indi- 
cate acids  containing  less  oxygen  than  nitrous  and  sulphuric  acids 
respectively;  sometimes  the  particle  per  is  prefixed  to  express  the 
highest  amount  of  oxygen,  as^^rchlorio  acid. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  salts  is  made  to  depend  on  the  termination 
of  their  acid ;  thus,  acids  ending  in  ous  form  salts  terminating  in  ?/<?, 
as  sulphiV^,  nitrt^e,  from  sulphurous  and  nitrous  acids;  acids  ending 
in  ic,  as  sulphuric  or  nitric,  form  salts  terminating  in  ate^  as  sulphate 
and  nitra/e.  . 

The  termination  of  names  of  compound  bodies  is  directed  chiefly 
by  analogy;  thus  the  non-acid  compounds  of  chlorine,  iodine,  bro- 
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mine  and  fiaorioe,  from  the  analogy  of  these  bodies  with  ozygeny 
are  named  chlorideSf  bromides,  iodides,  &c.  The  compounds  of  the 
inflammablej)  terminate  generally  in  uret,  as  carburet,  sulpht^re^i 
phosphure^,  &o. 

Different  oxides  of  the  same  metal  are  distinguished  by  the  nume- 
rals prefixed.  The  oxide  containing  a  single  equivalent  of  the  metal 
and  oxygen  is  named  j^rotoxide ',  that  codtaining  the  greatest  amount 
of  oxygen,  the  j>croxide ;  the  intermediate  oxides  are  expressed  by 
Latin  numerals,  as  the  deutoxide  or  ^inoxide,  /eroxide  or  tritoxide^ 
&o. ;  the  Greek  numerals,  dis^  tris^  &q,,  prefixed,  denote  oxides  con- 
taining one  equivalent  of  oxygen  with  two,  three,  or  more  equivalents 
of  the  metal ;  thus,  the  dioxide  of  copper.  A  «ti6oxide  signifies  an 
oxide  containing  less  oxygen  than  a  protoxide. 

The  same  system  is  also  extended  to  salts,  where  there  is  more  than 
one  formed  by  an  acid  with  the  same  base.  When  the  salt  is  neutral 
it  is  simply  named  according  to  the  nature  of  the  acid,  as  sulphate, 
or  nitrate ;  if  it  contains  two  equivalents  of  the  acid,  it  is  named  a 
5i8ulphate,  or  a  ^tcarbonate,  &c.  If  it  contains  two  equivalents  of 
the  base,  it  is  named  a  c/tsuiphate,  &o.  The  term  sesqui,  (one  and  a 
half),  is  used  to  indicate  the  relation  of  1  to  1},  or  2  to  3,  as  in  the 
Bcsquioxide  of  iron,  a  compound  consisting  of  two  eq.  of  iron  and 
three  of  oxygen. 

The  generic  part  of  the  name  of  a  compound  is  usually  formed  from 
that  ingredient  which  is  the  most  electro-negative ;  thus,  in  compounds 
formed  between  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine  and  sulphur,  we  say  oxide  of 
chlorine,  chloride  of  iodine,  iodide  of  sulphur;  and  not  chloride  of 
oxygen,  iodide  of  chlorine,  or  sulphuret  of  iodine. 

It  is  often,  however,  very  difficult  to  apply  appropriate  names  to  the 
highly-complex  bodies  of  the  organic  world ;  in  which  cases  more  par- 
ticularly, the  use  of  chemical  signs  or  symbols  becomes  very  advanta- 
geous, as  will  be  briefly  shown. 

Every  elementary  substance  is  designated  by  the  first  letter  of  its 
Latin  name,  in  capital,  or  b^  the  first  letter  conjoined  with  a  second 
small  one  most  characteristic,  since  the  names  of  many  bodies  begin 
alike ;  thus,  Aluminium,  Al. ;  Arsenic,  As. ;  Bromine,  Br. ;  Boron, 
B. ;  Barium,  Ba. ;  Carbon,  C. ;  Chlorine,  CI. ;  Hydrogen,  H. ;  Iodine, 
I. ;  Iron  (ferrum),  Fe. ;  &c.  It  is  always  understood  that  these  sym- 
bols express  one  equivalent  of  the  substance. 

Combination  between  bodies  is  expressed  by  a  mere  juxtaposition 
of  the  symbols,  or  sometimes  by  interposing  the  sign  +  :  thus  water 
is  expressed  by  HO,  or  H  +  0 ;  hydrochloric  acid,  by  H  CI,  or  H  +  CI ; 
protoxide  of  iron,  by  FeO,  or  Fe-f  0. 

When  more  than  one  equivalent  is  intended,  the  number  is  either 
prefixed  to  the  symbol,  or  else  placed  after  it :  thus,  sulphuric  acid, 
S  +  30,  or  SO*,  or  SOaj  hyposulphuric  acid,  2S  +  50,  or  S»0*,  or 
StOt,  &c.  Sometimes  abbreviations  are  made  use  of:  thus,  iwo 
equivalents  of  a  substance  are  indicated  by  the  symbol  with  a  short 
52 
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line  drawn  through  or  below  it ;  an  equivalent  of  oxygen  is  signified 
by  a  dot,  and  one  of  sulphur  by  a  comma,  thus  scsquioxide  of  iron, 

Fe. ;  bisulphuret  of  carbon,C,  instead  of  CS3. 

A  number  placed  before  a  compound  multiplies  all  that  follows  in 
that  compound ;  thus,  the  formula  expressing  three  equivalents  of  the 
sulphate  of  the  sesquiozide  of  iron  is  written  3  (FejOs+BSOs) 

OHBBCIOAL    AFVINITT. 

This  is  the  attraction  existing  between  the  heterogeneous  elements 
of  compound  bodies,  whilst  cohesion  is  the  attraction  between  homo- 
geneous particles.  In  water  and  sulphuric  acid,  for  instance,  both 
compound  bodies,  the  chemical  affinity  is  exerted  between  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  in  the  one  case,  and  between  the  sulphur  and  oxygen  in 
the  other.  The  most  simple  case  of  chemical  affinity  is  where  two 
bodies  unite  together  to  form  a  third  body ;  as  copper  and  zinc  forming 
brass ;  sulphuric  acid  and  soda  to  form  sulphate  of  soda. 

The  second  case  of  affinity,  called  single  elective  attraction^  is  where 
two  heterogeneous  bodies  having  united  together  to  form  a  compound, 
another  body,  being  blended  with  them  in  solution,  unites  with  one 
of  the  former;  for  example,  potash  being  added  to  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  unites  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitates 
the  magnesia;  water  on  being  added  to  the  tincture  of  camphor 
(camphor  and  alcohol),  will  unite  with  the  alcohol  and  precipitate  the 
camphor 

The  third  case  of  affinity,  called  double  elective  attra^tiouy  is  where 
two  compound  bodies,  on  being  intimately  mingled,  undergo  a  mutual 
decomposition,  the  four  components  interchanging  places :  thus,  a  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  lead  and  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  on  being 
mixed,  give  rise  to  an  acetate  of  zinc  and  a  sulphate  of  lead. 

The  fourth  case  of  affinity  is  where  two  bodies  being  in  combina- 
tion, a  third,  on  being  added  in  excess,  combines  with  both  the  others; 
thus,  ammonia  being  added  to  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  at 
first  throws  down  the  oxide  of  oopper ;  but  on  continuing  to  add  the 
ammonia,  the  excess  combines  with  the  precipitated  oxide^  which  is 
then  redissolved. 

Circumstances  modifying  chemical  affinity. — One  of  these  is  heat ; 
thus,  by  heating  mercury  in  the  air,  it  will  combine  with  oxygen ;  and 
by  simply  increasing  the  temperature,  it  will  separate  again  &om  the 
oxygen.  Another  modifying  agent  is  solution:  many  substances 
which,  when  in  the  dry  state,  evince  no  tendency  to  unite,  when 
moistened  or  dissolved,  exhibit  a  powerful  affinity;  thus  tartaric  acid 
and  a  carbonated  alkali  may  be  kept  together,  if  dry,  without  any 
union ;  but  if  moistened,  effervescence  takes  place.  Mechanicjol  division 
also  greatly  promotes  chemical  action,  by  overcoming  cohesion,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  a  brass  ball  being  far  less  vio- 
lent than  when  the  metal  is  presented  to  it  in  the  form  of  filings  or 
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leaves.     The  nascent  state  is  also  peculiarly  favonrable  to  chemical 
oombination. 

Tab f 68  of  affinity  consist  of  a  series  of  substances  placed  in  a  column, 
in  the  order  of  their  affinity  for  any  one  substance  at  the  head  of  the 
column^  as  in  the  following  example : 

Sulphuric  Acid, 
Baryta, 
Strontis, 
Potash, 
Lime, 
Magnesia, 
Ammonia. 

The  Atomic  Theory, — ^The  doctrine  of  atomic  tceights  and  chemical 
equivalents  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  every  substance  is  divi- 
sible into  ultimate  particles  termed  atomsy  which  atoms  unite  together 
in  certain  definite  proportions  to  form  various  compound  bodies. 

The  Chemical  Equivalent  of  a  body  is  the  number  expressing  its 
least  combining  proportional;  as  these  merely  express  the  ratio,  any 
one  body  may  be  selected  as  a  standard ;  either  oxygen  or  hydrogen  are 
generally  employed, — more  frequently  hydrogen, — ^which  being  placed 
at  unity,  the  equivalent  number  or  chemical  equivalent  of  oxygen 
would  be  8 ;  since  eight  atoms  of  oxygen  always  unite  with  one  of  hy- 
drogen. In  the  same  way  the  equivalent  of  chlorine  has  been  fixed 
at  36 ;  that  of  nitrogen  at  14 ;  that  of  iron  at  28 ;  and  so  on.  An 
atom  of  a  compound  body  will  of  course  be  compound,  as  an  atom  of 
water,  or  of  sulphuric  acid ;  so  also,  the  chemical  equivalent  of  a  co^p- 
pound  body  is  the  sum  of  the  equivalents  of  its  constituents ;  thus  the 
equivalent  of  water  is  9  (8-f  1);  that  of  sulphuric  acid  40  (16-f  24); 
and  so  on. 

X.AW8    or    OHSBCICAL    00  If  B  IN  ATI  O  H. 

1.  All  chemical  compounds  are  fixed  and  definite  in  their  nature, 
the  ratio  of  the  elements  being  constant.  This  is  termed  the  law  of 
definite  proportions, 

2.  The  law  of  multiple  proportions. — When  any  body  is  capable  of 
uniting  with  a  second  in  several  propoHions,  these  proportions  bear  a 
simple  relation  to  each  other.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  series  of 
compounds  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  in  which,  while  the  nitrogen  re- 
mains the  same,  the  quantities  of  oxygen  increase  by  multiples  of  8 ; 
thus  8,  8x2,  8x3,  8x4,  8x5  give  respectively  the  quantities  of 
oxygen  contained  in  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  the  deutoxide,  hyponi- 
trous  acid,  nitrous  acid,  and  nitric  acid. 

3.  The  law  of  equivalents. — The  proportions  in  which  several  bodies 
unite  with  any  given  body  represent  the  relations  in  which  they  unite 
among  themselves.  Take  oxygen  as  an  example  :  the  proportions  in 
which  sulphur,  chlorine,  carbon,  and  iron  unite  with  oxygen,  are  re- 
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Bpectively  16,  36,  6,  and  27,  for  every  8  parts  of  oxygen.  Now,  ac- 
cording to  the  above  law,  these  bodies  will  combine  with  each  other  in 
the  same  proportion, — thus  carbon  and  oxygen  in  the  ratio  of  6  to  8, 
&c.  These  proportions  are  named  equivalents  or  combining  nnmbers. 
The  law  holds  equally  true  for  conJpound  bodies. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  body  may  be  assumed  as  unity;  generally 
hydrogen  is  so  assumed,  in  which  case  the  equivalent  of  oxygen  is  8. 


SECTION  I. 

SIMPLE   NON-METALLIC   BODIES. 


Exists  abundantly  in  nature,  constituting  one-fifth  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  eight  parts  in  nine  of  water;  also,  in  all  organic  matter. 

Discovered  in  1771  by  Priestley,  and  by  Scheele  in  1775;  named 
dephloguticated  air  by  Priestley,  empyreal  air  by  Scheele,  and  vital 
air  by  Condorcet; — the  name  oxygen,  derived  from  two  Greek  words 
signifying  to  generate  an  acid,  was  given  by  Lavoisier,  under  the  idea 
that  it  was  the  sole  acidifying  principle. — Prepared  by  heating  either 
the  peroxides  of  mercury,  lead,  or  manganese,  or  the  nitrate  or  chlo- 
rate of  potassa.  When  either  of  the  peroxides  is  exposed  to  heat,  a 
portion  of  their  oxygen  is  driven  off,  and  they  are  converted  into  either 
protoxides  or  sesquioxides.  Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  procuring  it  is 
to  heat  the  chlorate  of  potassa,  which  yields  a  large  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen,— the  gas  coming  both  from  the  acid  and  base,  and  the  salt  be- 
coming converted  into  the  chloride  of  potassium.  This  is  shown  by 
the  following  diagram : 


Chlornte  of 
Potassa  - 


C  Chlorine r  Chloride  of 

'  Chloric  Acid  }  y^    Potassium. 

f  5  Oxygen 


f  Potassium 
Potassa        \  Oxygen        ^  6  eq.  oxygen. 


If  a  little  powdered  peroxide  of  manganese  be  previously  mixed 
with  the  chlorate  of  potassa,  a  less  amount  of  heat  will  be  required, 
although  none  of  the  oxygen  comes  from  the  manganese.  Oxygen 
should  be  collected  over  water,  in  a  pneumatic  trough,  —a  large  vessel 
containing  water,  and  fitted  with  a  shelf  for  holding  the  receivers, 
which  must  always  be  below  the  level  of  the  liquid. 

Properties,  —  Colourless,  tasteless,  inodorous;  sp.  gr.  1*1026;  — 
has  never  been  condensed  into  a  liquid ;  it  is  the  most  perfect  nega- 
tive electric ;  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water ;  a  powerful  supporter 
of  combustion  and  of  life;  has  a  strong  attmction  for  most  simple 
bodies.     Its  power  of  supporting  combustion  is  bhown  by  immersing 
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in  it  a  candle  with  a  red-hot  wick,  which  is  instaDtly  relighted ;  or  hy 
the  burning  of  fine  iron  wire,  or  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  in  it; 
the  compounds  which  are  always  thus  formed  are  termed  either  acids 
or  oxides,  according  as  they  do,  or  do  not,  possess  acid  properties. 
Ordinary  combustion  is  only  the  rapid  union  of  a  body  with  oxygen ; 
and  the  body,  when  burnt,  is  always  increased  in  weight;  which  in- 
crease is  exactly  eqtial  to  the  amount  of  oxygen  which  has  disappeared. 
Oxygen  is  equally  essential  to  respiration ;  no  animal  can  live  in  an 
atmosphere  deprived  of  oxygen ;  pure  oxygen  is  injurious  to  life,  on 
account  of  its  highly-stimulating  properties,  all  of  the  functions 
becoming  extremely  excited.  Eq.=8 ;  —  combining  volume=50 ;  — 
Symbol,  0. 

Theory  of  combustion.  —  The  term  eombugtion,  in  its  widest  sense, 
ugnifics  "  a  chemical  combination,  attended  vnth  the  evolution  of  light 
and  heat/^  In  its  restricted  sense,  it  means  ''  the  rapid  union  of  a 
combustible  with  oxygen."  Before  the  discovery  of  oxygen  gas,  the 
phenomena  of  combustion  were  explained  on  the  StnMian,  or  ph/of/is- 
tic  theory,  that  all  combustibles  contained  a  principle  named  phlogis- 
ton, to  which  they  owed  their  combustibility ;  and  that  when  they 
burned,  they  gave  out  their  phlogiston,  and  then  ceased  to  be  com- 
bustible. A  metallic  oxide  was  consequently  regarded  as  a  simple 
substance,  and  the  metal  itself  as  a  compound  of  the  oxide  with 
phlogiston. 

Lavoisier  proved  the  incorrectness  of  this  doctrine,  by  showing  that 
a  body  on  undergoing  combustion,  so  far  from  giving  out  anything, 
always  acquires  oxygen ;  thus,  on  burning  a  piece  of  phosphorus  in 
oxygen,  some  of  the  gas  disappeared,  the  phosphorus  increased  in 
weight,  and  the  increase  of  the  latter  was  precisely  equal  to  the  loss 
of  the  former.  Lavoisier,  however,  went  too  far  in  supposing  that 
oxygen  was  the  sole  supporter  of  combustion ;  since  it  has  been  proved 
that  other  gases,  as  chlorine,  cyanogen,  &c.,  will  also  support  it.  He 
also  accounted  for  the  intense  light  and  heat  produced  during  com 
bustion,  on  the  principle  of  latent  heat;  but  in  this  he  was  subse- 
quently proved  to  be  incorrect.  No  certain  explanation  of  these  phe- 
nomena have  indeed  been  given,  though  they  have  been  attributed  to 
chemical  action  by  some,  and  to  electricity  by  others;  this  latter  view 
is  adopted  by  Berzelius. 

All  combustibles  do  not  emit  an  equal  amount  of  heat  on  being 
burned. 

BTDBOGBN 

Exists  abundantly  in  nature ;  constitutes  one-ninth  by  weight,  of 
water,  and  two-thirds  by  volume ;  named  from  the  Greek  words  sig> 
nifying  to  generate  water.  Prepared,  always  by  decomposing  water, 
which  may  be  effected  either  by  bringing  steam  in  contact  with  red- 
hot  iron,  which  then  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  water,  libe- 
rating pure  hydrogen ;  or  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on 
52  * 
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pieces  of  zinc  or  iron ;  in  this  case  the  water  of  the  snlphnric  acid 
yields  its  oxygen  to  the  zinc,  and  its  hydrogen  escapes :  the  oxide  of 
zinc  at  the  same  time  unites  with  the  acid  to  form  the  wiphate  of 
zinc  J  thus: — 

WatAf.  )  Hydrogen Free. 

^**®'  )  Oxygen .^      ^  .       5  Sulphate  of 

Zinc      ^^      ■ oxide  of  zmc.  ]  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

Sulphuric  aoid^ 

Pr(^, — Golourlera,  inodorous,  tasteless ;  the  lightest  hody  in  nature, 
sp.  gr.  006896 ;  100  cubic  inches  only  weigh  2-137  gra.  It  cannot 
be  compressed  into  a  liquid ;  a  non-supporter  of  combustion  and  re- 
spiration, though  this  latter  property  arises,  not  from  any  noxious  pro- 
perty of  the  gas,  but  only  from  an  absence  of  oxygen ;  it  is  highly 
inflammable,  burning  with  a  pale  bluish  flame ;  when  mixed  with  a 
due  proportion  of  oxygen  (2  measures  of  hydrogen  to  1  of  oxygen), 
it  explodes  violently,  either  by  a  heated  body,  or  the  electrio  spark, 
giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  water. 

Spongy  platinum  is  instantly  made  red  hot  by  a  jet  of  hydrogen, 
which,  in  its  turn,  is  then  inflamed ;  —  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  will  burn  slowly  without  explosion,  when  the  temperature  is 
raised  a  little  above  that  of  boiling  mercury.  The  burning  of  hydro- 
gen with  oxygen  is  accompanied  with  the  evolution  of  a  great  amount 
of  heat ;  on  this  principle  the  oxy-hydrogen  hlotrpipe  is  constructed, 
consisting  of  an  apparatus  by  which  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  is  made  to  bum  from  a  jet,  care  being  taken  to  guard  against 
the  danger  of  explosion,  by  means  of  Hemming's  safety  tube ;  the 
heat  thus  produced  is  sufficient  to  melt  the  most  refractory  metals. 
A  burning  jet  of  this  when  thrown  upon  a  piece  of  lime  constitutes 
the  Drummond  light. — Symb.  H; — Eq.  1. 

Uydrogen  forms  two  compounds  with  oxygen :  water,  or  the  pro- 
toxide,  and  the  peroxide. 

Water  J  HO.  —  First  proved  to  be  composed  of  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen, by  Cavendish  ;  this  may  be  shown  synthetically^ 
Fig.  840.  by  mixing  one  volume  of  oxygen  with  two  of  hy- 
drogen, and  exploding  the  mixture,  when  water  will 
be  the  sole  product,  —  or,  analytically^  by  decom- 
posing water  either  by  a  red-hot  iron,  or  by  galva- 
nism ;  in  the  last  case,  a  small  portion  of  water  is 
interposed  between  a  pair  of  platinum  plates  con- 
nected with  the  extremities  of  a  voltaic  apparatus  of 
moderate  power ;  pure  oxygen  gas  is  evolved  at  the 
positive  plate  (or  that  connected  at  the  copper  end), 
and  pure  hydrogen  at  the  negative,  or  zinc  extre- 
^  mity;    the    gases   may  be   properly   collected  and 

/""^ij^  ^x        meaHured. 

^'^s^^pp-^  The  composition  of  water  is,  by  weight,  8  parts 

of  oxygen,  and  1  of  hydrogen  ;  by  volume,  1  volume  of  oxygen,  and 
2  of  hydrogen. 
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Prop.  —  Colonrless,  inodorous,  tasteless;  a  powerful  refractor  of 
light;  an  imperfect  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity;  very  incom- 
pressible ;  sp.  gr.  1.  It  does  not  occur,  in  nature,  chemically  pure ; 
can  only  be  procured  pure  by  distillation.  Freezing  point,  32^  F. ; 
boiling  point,  212''  F.;  greatest  density,  at  40""  F.  Water  acts 
powerfully  as  a  chemical  agent,  both  as  an  acid  and  as  a  base ;  in  the 
first  case,  forming  compounds  termed  hydrateSf  when  sometimes  the 
reaction  is  accompanied  with  the  evolution  of  heat,  as  in  the  slaking 
of  lime ;  in  the  second  case,  uniting  with  the  so-called  acids ;  dry  sul- 
phuric acid  can  evince  no  acid  properties,  unless  water  be  present  to 
act  as  a  base,  but  this  base  may  be  substituted  by  a  more  powerful  one, 
as  the  oxide  of  iron,  or  of  zinc.  Water  also  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  many  crystals,  constituting  their  toater  of  crystallization ,  or 
water  necessary  to  the  crystalline  form,  and  constitutional  water,  or 
water  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  salt.  Its  solvent  properties  are 
pre-eminent  Water  in  its  natural  state  always  contains  atmospheric 
air,  as  may  be  shown  by  placing  it  under  a  receiver  and  exhausting 
the  air ;  bubbles  of  gas  will  make  their  escape.  Recently-boiled  water 
has  the  property  of  absorbing  gases,  though  in  different  degrees. 

Peroxide  of  Hydrogen^  HO2,  called  also  oxygenaied  water,  is  pro- 
cured from  the  peroxide  of  barium,  by  the  action  of  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  then  precipitating  the  baryta  by  sulphuric  acid;  the 
excess'  of  oxygen  of  the  peroxide,  instead  of  escaping,  unites  with  the 
water,  converting  it  into  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

Prop. — ^A  colourless,  transparent  liquid ;  inodorous ;  has  a  metallic 
taste;  sp.  gr.  1-45;  remarkable  for  its  proneness  to  decomposition, — 
a  temperature  of  212°  causing  explosion ;  it  also  bleaches  and  oxidizes. 
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Constitutes  about  four-fifths  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  found  abun- 
dantly in  nature,  under  various  combinations.     It 
may  be  procured  in  several  ways,  of  which  the 
most  simple  is  to  burn  out  the  oxygen  from  a  con- 
fined portion  of  air,  in  a  bell-glass  inverted  over  a 
dish  of  water,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  phosphorus ; 
the  phosphorus  is  converted  into  phosphoric  acid, 
and  the  remaining  gas  is  tolerably  pure  nitrogen. 
A  purer  gas  may  be  obtained  by  passing  atmo- 
spheric air  over  copper  heated  to  redness ;  or  by 
passing  chlorine  through  a  solution  of  ammonia 
(nitrogen  and  hydrogen) ; — ^in  this  last  case  there  ^ 
is  a  risk  of  the  formation  of  the  chloride  of  nitro-  \~' 
gen,  a  very  explosive  compound.  ^ 

Prop,  —  Distinguished  for  its  negative  properties;  destitute  of 
colour,  taste,  and  smell ;  a  non-supporter  of  combustion  and  life ;  has 
no  noxious  properties;  is  not  inflammable;  sp.  gr.  *972;  Eq.  =- 14- 15; 
Symb.  N. 
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Nitrogen  forms  five  compoaads  with  oxygen,  and  one  mixture^  viz. : 
the  atmosphere. 

The  atmosphere  is  composed  of  about  fbar-fifths  of  nitrogen,  one- 
fifibh  of  oxygen,  and  some  carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapour.  The  air 
may  be  analyzed  either  by  burning  a  piece  of  phosphorus  in  a  known 
portion  of  it,  or  by  passing  it  over  a  finely-divided  copper,  heated  to 
redness,  or  by  mixing  it  with  hydrogen  in  definite  proportions,  and 
exploding  the  mixture  by  the  electric  spark ;  the  last  method  is  best 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  eudiometer — a  stout  glass  tube,  so  ar- 
ranged that  known  bulks  of  gas  can  be  measured.  Suppose,  100 
measures  of  atmospheric  air  be  mixed  with  50  of  hydrogen,  and  the 
mixture  exploded ;  the  volume,  after  explosion,  will  be  found  reduced 
to  87  measures ;  hence  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  63  measures, 
of  which  one-third,  or  21  measures^  is  oxygen ;  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  is  hydrogen. 

Prop, — Colourless  and  invisible;  when  pure,  has  no  taste  or  smell ; 
sp.  gr.  1 ;  it  is  800  times  lighter  than  water  at  60^.  At  the  level 
of  the  sea,  it  exerts  a  pressuse  of  15  pounds  on  every  square  inch^ 
and  is  capable  of  supporting  a  column  of  water  34  feet  high,  and  one 
of  mercury  30  inches ;  that  is,  a  column  of  mercury  one  inch  square 
and  30  inches  long,  has  the>  same  weight  (nearly  15  pounds)  as  a 
column  of  water  34  feet  long,  and  as  a  column  of  air  of  equaJ  base 
reaching  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  atmosphere. 

OOMPOUNDB    or    NIT&OaXN    WITH    OXTOBII. 

These  are  Protoxide  of  Nitrogen,  Deutoxide  of  Nitrogen,  Nitrous 
Acid,  Peroxide  of  Nitrogen,  and  Nitric  Acid. 

Protoxide  of  niirogeny  NO,  called  also  nitrous  oxide  and  laughing 
gas  ; — prepared  by  heating  the  nitrate  of  ammonia.  The  rationale  is 
as  follows : 

'  Nitrogen 

^Nitric  acid-  2  Oxygen        ^  2  eq.  Nitrous  oxide. 

Nitrate         I  [8  Oxygen 

of  \ 

Ammonia        I  Ammonia 

/Vo/?.  — Colourless,  transparent,  almost  inodorous;  sp.  gr.  1-6;  a 
powerful  supporter  of  combustion  ;  water  dissolves  nearly  its  own  vo- 
lume ;  may  be  condensed  into  a  liquid  at  45°  by  a  pressure  of  50  atmo- 
spheres; when  mixed  with  hydrogen  in  equal  volumes,  it  explodes 
with  violence  by  the  electric  spark,  liberating  ita  own  measure  of  ni- 
trogen. Its  most  remarkable  property  is  its  exhilirating  efiect  on  the 
animal  system,  when  respired. 

Deutoxide^  or  Binoxide  of  nitrogen^  NOg ; — prepared  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  copper  turnings ;  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  cora- 
Mnes  with  the  copper,  the  oxide  thus  formed  uniting  with  the  unde- 
composed  nitric  acid;  another  portion  of  the  oxygen  unites  with  the 


Nitrogen 

3  Hydrogen  Z:::ii.8  eq.  Water. 
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Ditrogen  to  form  the  deutoxide.  It  is  colourless,  bat  has  a  strong 
affinity  for  oxygen ;  it  acquires  a  dark  red  colour  when  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  air,  which  will  serve  to  distinguish  it;  it  is  irrespi- 
rable ;  a  supporter  of  combustion  in  some  cases, — ^as  of  charcoal  and 
phosphorus ;  but  it  extinguishes  a  lighted  candle.  From  its  affinity 
^or  oxygen,  it  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  etiJwmeiry. 

Nitrous  acid,  NOa ;  prepared  by  adding  four  measures  of  deutoxide 
of  nitrogen  to  one  of  oxygen,  and  exposing  the  mixture  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  0°  F. ;  they  condense  into  a  thin  liquid  of  a  greenish  colour ; 
— vapour,  orange  red ;  it  is  decomposed  by  water  into  nitric  acid  and 
deutoxide  of  nitrogen;  it  cannot  be  made  to  unite  directly  with  metal- 
lic oxides. 

Peroxide  of  nitrogen ,  NO4,  is  always  formed  whenever  deutoxide  of 
nitrogen  comes  in  contact  with  the  atmospheric  air,  producing  dense 
orange-coloured  fumes  ; — procured  in  a  liquid  form  by  heating  nitrate 
of  lead  in  a  retort ;  oxide  of  lead  remains  behind,  and  the  acid  is  re- 
solved into  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrous  acid,  the  latter  being  con- 
densed into  a  liquid  by  surrounding  the  receiver  by  a  powerful  freezing 
mixture. 

Prop. — At  a  low  temperature  it  is  nearly  colourless;  acquires  an 
orange  tint  on  raising  the  temperature;  sp.  gr.  1*451;  very  volatile, 
boiling  at  82** ; — is  acid,  pungent,  and  corrosive ;  is  decomposed,  on 
being  added  to  water,  into  nitric  acid  and  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  ;  very 
irrei«pirable ;  supports  the  combustion  of  a  burning  taper  and  of  phos- 
phorus, but  extinguishes  sulphur ; — a  powerful  oxidizing  agent. 

Peroxide  of  nitrogen  combines  with  nitric  acid,  which  thereby  ac- 
quires a  strong  orange  tint,  and  constitutes  the  fuming-red  nitrons  acid 
of  the  shops,  and  the  nitroso-nitric  acid  of  Berzelius.  The  colour  of 
the  mixture  varies  with  the  strength  of  the  nitric  acid,  becoming  yel- 
low, green,  and  blue,  and  finally  disappearing  altogether^  as  the  quan- 
tity of  water  in  the  acid  increases. 

Nitric  acidj  NOs ; — procured  synthetically,  by  passing  a  succession 
of  electric  sparks  through  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  confined 
in  a  tube ; — ^best  prepared  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  nitre 
(nitrate  of  potassa)  with  the  aid  of  heat;  nitric  acid  vapours  pass  over 
along  with  water,  and  the  bisulphat^  9f  potassa  remains  in  the  retort : 
this  constitutes  the  aqua  /ortis  of  commerce. 

Prop. — ^When  thus  procured,  liquid  nitric  acid  is  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  which  is  dependent  upon  some  nitrous  acid  fumes ;  when  per- 
fectly pure  it  is  colourless;  sp.  gr.  about  1*5;  contains  about  25  per 
cent,  of  water,  without  which  it  cannot  exist  as  an  a>ctdy  though  it*  has 
lately  been  isolated  in  a  dry  crystalline  form ;  emits  dense,  white,  suf- 
focating fumes  when  exposed  to  the  air;  boils  at  187^.  On  adding 
different  portions  of  water  to  the  strong  acid,  several  definite  combina- 
tions of  acid  and  water  appear  to  be  generated,  remarkable  for  the  dif- 
ference observed  in  their  boiling  and  freezing  points. 

The  nitric  acid  of  commerce  is  apt  to  contain  traces  of  sulphuric  anj 
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hydroobloric  acids ;  the  former  is  detected  by  adding;  chloride  of  ba- 
rium— an  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta  being  precipitated ;  the  latter, 
by  nitrate  of  silver — an  insoluble  chloride  of  silver  being  thrown  down. 
Nitric  acid  is  a  powerful  oxidizer,  acting  with  great  violence  on  many 
of  the  metals ;  it  decomposes  all  organic  substances,  and  acts  on  the 
skin  as  a  caustic.  The  salts  formed  by  nitric  acid  are  termed  nttrateg. 
The  best  tests  for  nitric  acid  are, — ^its  solvent  power  over  gold,  if 
hydrochloric  acid  be  present;  the  formation  of  the  well-known  nitrate 
of  potassa;  the  red  tint  communicated  to  a  salt  of  morphia;  and  the 
bleaching  effect  upon  a  boiling  solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo,  provided 
no  chlorine  be  present. 

OABBON. 

This  is  a  very  abundant  product  of  nature,  being  a  constituent  of  all 
organic  bodies;  its  purest  form  is  the  diamond,  a  native  crystal  of  car- 
bon ;  which  is  proved  to  be  pure  carbon  by  burning  it  in  oxygen  gas, 
the  sole  product  being  carbonic  acid.  The  next  purest  native  variety 
is  graphite  or  plumbago,  which  also  contains  some  iron ;  next  to  this 
comes  anthracite  coal.  It  is  the  essential  ingredient  of  common  char- 
coal, which  b  prepared  by  burning  wood  in  close  vessels.  Coke  is  the 
charcoal  of  bituminous  coal ;  kimp-blackf  that  of  resin ;  ivory-black  or 
animal  charcoal  is  prepared  from  bones. 

Prop. — Carbon,  as  it  exists  in  the  diamond,  is  the  hardest  substance 
in  nature ;  it  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  the  octohedron  or  cube ;  sp. 
gr.  3.52 ;  is  very  unchangeable;  bears  an  intense  heat  in  close  vessels 
without  fusing ;  is  not  acted  on  either  by  acids  or  alkalies.  As  obtained 
from  wood,  it  is  hard  and  brittle ;  its  apparent  lightness  is  due  to  its 
porosity.  It  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat;  a  good  conductor  of  electri- 
city ;  and  is  very  combustible,  when  burnt  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen, 
giving  rise  to  carbonic  acid ;  has  the  property  of  absorbing  a  large 
quantity  of  gases  or  vapours  into  its  pores,  though  in  very  different 
proportions ;  thus,  of  ammonia,  90  times  its  volume  is  absorbed,  while 
of  hydrogen,  it  takes  up  less  than  twice  its  own  bulk. 

Another  very  useful  property  of  charcoal  is  its  power  of  absorbing 
the  colouring  matters  from  organic  solutions ;  animal  charcoal  is  best 
for  this  purpose.  Charcoal  is  also  highly  antiseptic ;  it  is  henoe  used 
for  purifying  water  in  filtering  machines ;  also  to  remove  the  odour 
from  tainted  flesh.  The  equivalent  of  carbon  is  6-12 ;  its  symbol  is  C. 
It  forms  two  direct  compounds  with  oxygen,  namely,  carbonio  oxide, 
and  carbonic  acid. 

Carbonic  oxide  gas,  CO.  —  Prepared  by  passing  carbonic  acid  gas 
over  red-hot  charcoal  or  iron,  one-half  of  its  oxygen  being  removed  and 
it  becoming  converted  into  carbonic  oxide ;  or  preferably  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  or  oxalic  acid  (an  organic  acid  consisting  of  equal 
measures  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonio  oxide),  which  is  immediately 
lesolved  into  its  constituents;  and  on  passing  the  gases  through  a 
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strong  solution  of  potassa,  the  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed,  and  the  car- 
bonic oxide  may  be  collected. 

Prop,  —  Colourless  and  inodonys;  sp.  gr.  0*9927;  sparingly  ab- 
sorbed by  water;  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline ;  a  non-supporter  of  com- 
bustion, but  combustible,  burning  with  a  lambent  blue  flame,  giving 
rise  to  carbonic  acid ;  it  is  irrespirable.  Mixed  with  oxygen  it  may 
be  exploded  by  the  electric  spark,  forming  carbonic  acid. 

Carbonic  addy  COg. — ^Discovered  by  Dr.  Black  in  1757,  and  named 
by  him  fixed  air;  prepared  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  or  muriatic 
acid  on  any  carbonate;  the  gas  comes  o£f  with  effervescence. 

Frop. — Colourless ;  of  a  pungent  odour  and  taste ;  very  irrespirable ; 
sp.  gr.  1-524.  It  may  be  condensed  into  a  liquid  at  32°  by  a  pressure 
of  36  atmospheres ;  this  liquid  may  be  frozen  by  the  cold  produced  by 
its  own  evaporation,  which  is  estimated  at  148°.  The  liquefied  acid 
is  colourless,  and  limpid  like  water ;  the  9olid  acid  resembles  snow. 
Carbonic  acid  acts  upon  animals  as  a  poison,  producing  asphyxia ;  it  is 
injurious  even  when  largely  diluted  with  air ;  hence  the  evils  result- 
ing from  imperfect  ventilation.  It  sometimes  accumulates  in  wells 
and  mines,  constituting  the  choke-damp  of  miners.  Water  absorbs  its 
own  volume  of  this  gas,  at  any  pressure;  consequently  the  amount 
absorbed  is  determined  simply  by  the  degree  of  pressure  to  which  the 
gas  is  subjected;  in  this  way  carbonic  acid  water  is  manufactured. 
Carbonic  acid  exists  in  the  air,  as  has  been  mentioned ;  also  in  common 
spring  water,  which  owes  to  it  its  pleasant  flavour;  the  gas  may  be 
entirely  driven  off  by  boiling;  hence  water  which  has  been  boiled  is 
quite  insipid.  Its  solution  in  water  forms  one  of  the  great  solvents  of 
nature;  by  means  of  it,  rocks  are  disintegrated  and  converted  into 
soils.  Its  salts  are  numerous ;  they  are  named  carbonates^  the  most 
common  of  which  is  limestone. 

The  best  test  for  carbonic  acid  is  ltine-v>€Uer,  to  which  it  always 
imparts  a  cloudiness,  resulting  from  the  formation  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  This  may  be  seen  also  by  breathing  through  a  tube  immcrhcd 
in  lime-water. 

SVLPHUB 

Is  found  uncombined  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes,  as  in  Italy 
and  Sicily;  also  abundantly  in  a  state  of  combination  with  various 
metals,  as  iron,  lead,  copper,  antimony,  &c.,  constitating  the  pyrites 
of  mineralogists.  It  is  procured  by  exposing  iron  pyrites  to  a  red  heat, 
in  close  vessels, 
i  Prop, — A  yeUow  brittle  solid,  without  odour  and  taste,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  but  acquires  a  peculiar  odour  when  rubbed ;  sp. 
gr.  1*99;  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  electricity;  melts  at  232°,  at 
which  point  it  is  a  liquid  of  an  amber  colour.  If  the  heat  be  increased 
it  begins  to  thicken  and  acquires  a  reddish  tint;  between  428°  and 
482°,  it  is  thickest ;  and  beyond  this  it  again  becomes  thinner  up  to 
its  boiling  point,  600° ;  burns  when  heated  up  to  300°  in  the  open 
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air.  The  roU  brimstone  of  oommerce  is  melted  sulphur  rnn  into 
cylindrical  moulds.  Flowers  of  sulphur  are  minute  crystals  of  sulphur, 
obtained  by  subliming  sulphur  i%  close  vessels.  The  sp.  gr.  of  the 
vapour  is  6.654.  The  vapour  will  support  combustion.  Crystals  of 
sulphur  may  be  procured  by  melting  any  quantity  in  an  earthen  vessel, 
and  when  partially  cooled,  breaking  the  crust  and  pouring  out  the 
liquid  contents.  Crystals  are  often  found  on  breaking  the  roll  brim- 
stone of  commerce. 

Sulphur  is  insoluble  in  water  ]  soluble  in  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils; 
the  best  solvent  is  the  bisulphuret  of  carbon  ;  it  dissolves  in  alcohol  if 
both  substances  are  brought  together  in  the  state  of  vapour.  Eq.=16. 
Symb.  S. 

It  much  resembles  oxygen  in  its  chemical  habifendeS;  like  that  gas 
also  generating  both  acids  and  bases. 

Sulphur  forms  six  compounds  with  oxygen,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant are  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids. 

Sulphurous  acid,  SO2 — the  product  when  sulphur  is  burned  in  the 
open  air,  or  in  dry  oxygen ; — prepared  conveniently  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  mercury  or  copper ;  a  part  of  the  acid  is  decomposed, 
yielding  up  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen ;  the  oxygen  uniting  with  the 
metal. 

Prop,  Colourless ;  of  a  pungent,  suffocating  odour,  and  acid  taste ; 
sp.  gr.  2*2105 ; — is.  condensed  into  a  liquid  at  45^  by  a  pressure  of 
two  atmospheres,  and  at  0^  under  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere;  — a 
non-supporter  of  combustion,  and  a  non-combustible ; — cannot  support 
respiration ;  water  at  60°  absorbs  32  times  its  volume.  It  possesses 
bleaching  properties ;  its  solution  first  reddening  and  then  bleaching 
litmus.  Its  salts  are  termed  sulphites :  they  are  not  of  much  import- 
ance. 

StUphuric  acid,  SOs — ^Known  in  commerce  as  oil  0/ vitriol; — may 
be  procured  in  two  modes:  first,  by  exposing  the  protosulphate  of 
iron  (green  vitriol)  to  a  red  heat,  by  which  the  sulphuric  acid  is  driven 
off,  and  condensed,  and  the  peroxide  of  iron  remains.  The  acid  thus 
procured  is  an  oily  brown  liquid,  of  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*9,  fuming  in  the  air, 
and  very  corrosive ;  it  is  known  in  commerce  ^^  fuming  sulphuric  acid, 
or  acid  of  Nordhausen,  from  the  place  of  its  manufacture. 

The  second  method  is  the  one  usually  adopted.  It  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  when  sulphurous  acid  and  peroxide  of  nitrogen  are  pre- 
sent along  with  some  water,  the  sulphurous  acid  takes  oxygen  from 
the  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  the  first  becoming  sulphuric  acid,  and  ^ 
last  deutoxide  of  nitrogen.  The  mode  adopted  is  the  following  :^ 
mixture  of  sulphur  and  nitre  is  exposed  to  heat  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  vapours  are  .carried  into  a  leaden  chamber,  upon  the  bottom  of 
which  is  a  stratum  of  water.  The  nitric  acid  of  the  nitre  gives  up 
oxygen  to  some  of  the  sulphurous  acid,  thereby  converting  it  into  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  immediately  combines  with  the  potassa ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  sulphurous  acid  enters  the  leaden  chamber,  when  it  comes 
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in  contact  with  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  atmospheric  oxygen,  and  watery 
vapours,  forming  a  white  crystalline  compound,  believed  to  be  com- 
posed of  sulphuric  acid,  nitrous  acid,  and  water.  When  this  solid 
falls  into  the  water  on  the  floor  of  the  leaden  chamber,  it  is  decom- 
posed into  sulphuric  acid  (which  is  dissolved  by  the  water),  peroxide 
of  nitrogen  and  deutoxide  of  nitrogen.  The  peroxide  of  nitrogen 
thus  set  free,  as  well  as  that  produced  by  the  reaction  of  the  atmos- 
pheric oxygen  on  the  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  is  again  mingled  with 
sulphurous  acid  and  watery  vapours  as  before,  and  gives  rise  to  the 
formation  of  another  portion  of  the  crystalline  compound,  which,  in 
its  turn,  becomes  decomposed  on  falling  into  the  water.  When  the 
water  in  the  leaden  chamber  becomes  sufficiently  saturated,  it  is  drawn 
off  and  concentrated  in  platinum  vessels,  by  heat^  until  it  attains  the 
sp.  gr.  of  about  1-84. 

The  theory  of  the  process  may  be  expressed  thus : — 

i    Nitrogen  ^ ___^^^^ 

Peroxide  of  Nitrogen.  J  2  Oxygen " — ^—  Deutoxide  of  Nitrogen. 

f  2  Oxygen 

2Snlphnronsacid.     \l^^^^;^ 

Water "^^--^  2  Hydrated  Sulph.  acid. 

Prop. — A  dense,  colourless,  oily  liquid,  of  an  intensely  sour  taste 
and  acid  reaction ; — consists  of  40  parts,  or  1  eq.  anhydrous  acid,  and 
9  parts  or  1  eq.  water; — extremely  corrosive ;— decomposes  all  organic 
substances ;  —  has  a  powerful  attraction  for  water,  and  when  mixed 
with  it  gives  rise  to  a  great  elevation  in  the  temperature;  freezes  at — 
15*^  and  boils  at  620^. 

Anhydrotu  sulphuric  acid  may  be  procured  by  heating  the  Nord- 
hausen  acid  in  a  retort,  to  which  is  adapted  a  receiver  surrounded 
with  ice;  a  vapour  passes  over,  which  condenses  into  white  silky  crys- 
tals, resembling  asbestos.  It  has  such  a  strong  affinity  for  water,  that 
when  put  into  that  liquid  it  hisses  like  a  hot  iron ;  it  is  very  volatile, 
boiling  at  104^ ; — it  does  not  display  any  acid  reaction  unless  moisture 
be  present     Test,  chloride  of  barium. 

EyjK>9ulphur<mB  add,  SgOg,  cannot  exist  in  an  isolated  form ;  it  is 
produced  when  sulphur  is  digested  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassa ; 
— ^a  hypomlphite  of  potassa  is  formed. 

Hyposvlphuric  amd,  SgOj,  is  procured  in  solution  by  suspending 
peroxide  of  manganese  in  water  artificially  cooled,  and  then  trans- 
mitting through  it  a  stream  of  sulphurous  acid  gas ;  the  hyposulphate 
of  the  protoxide  of  manganese  is  thus  formed,  which  is  decomposed 
by  baryta,  and  the  .barytio  salt  in  its  turn  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid. 

Two  other  acids  of  sulphur  have  recently  been  discovered,  called 
respectively  the  sulphuretted  hyposulphuric  acidj  S3O5,  and  buulphu- 
netted  hyposulphuric  acid,  S4O5. 
53 
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BILSlf  lUM. 


A  very  rare  substance,  much  resembliDg  sulphur  in  its  chemica] 
habitudes.  It  is  a  reddish  browa  solid  body,  having  an  imperfect 
metallic  lustre,  and  a  sp.  gr.  of  4*3 ; — melts  at  about  212^  and  boiln 
at  650^.    It  forms  an  oxide  and  two  acids. 


PH0BPH0BU8 


Exists  in  bones  and  urine; — prepared  from  bones,  in  which  it 
exists  as  phosphate  of  lime,  by  calcining,  and  then  adding  sulphum 
acid  and  water;  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  precipitated,  and  the  phos- 
phoric acid  left  in  solution  with  some  of  the  lime,  as  a  superphosphate 
This  is  evaporated,  mixed  with  charcoal  and  exposed  to  a  high  heat; 
the  phosphorus  distils  over  into  water. 

Prop. — When  pure  it  much  resembles  wax,  being  soft  and  flexible, 
and  of  a  flesh  colour;  sp.  gr.  1.77 ;  — fuses  at  108** ;  — boils  at  650°  ; 
— insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  naphtha  and  oils ; — very  inflam- 
mable ;  —  bums  with  a  bright  flame  generating  phosphoric  acid.  It 
undergoes  a  slow  combustion  in  the  open  air,  giving  a  luminous 
appearance  in  the  dark;  this  combustion  may,  however^  be  entirely 
prevented  by  the  presence  of  defiant  gas,  vapour  of  ether,  or  an  essen- 
tial oil.     Eq.=16-7,  or  (according  to  some)  31-4.     Symb.  P. 

Phosphorus  forms  four  compounds  with  oxygen. 

Oxide  of  pho»phoruSf  P^O,  formed  by  melting  phosphorus  under  hoi 
water,  and  bringing  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  in  contact  with  it : — it  has 
a  red  colour  . — is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether. 

Hi/pophosphorous  acidf  PO,  is  formed  when  phosphuret  of  barium 
is  put  into  water ;  it  is  a  powerful  deoxidizing  agent. 

Phosphorous  acid,  PgOg ,  or  POg ;  formed  by  burning  phosphorus  in 
a  limited  supply  of  oxygen  or  air ;  in  this  state  it  is  anhydrous,  and 
is  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  very  deliquescent.  It  forms  plio^ 
phifes,  which  are  of  little  importance. 

Phosphoric  acid,  PO5;  prepared  by  burning  phosphorus  in  the 
open  air  or  in  oxygen,  by  which  it  is  procured  in  the  anhydrous  form ; 
also  by  heating  phosphorus  in  nitric  acid ;  also  from  bones,  by  acting 
on  the  phosphate  of  lime  (which  is  formed  as  already  described)  by 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  then  evaporating  the  phosphate  of  ammonia, 
and  heating  in  a  platina  crucible. 

Prop, — Very  deliquescent ;  is  a  powerful  acid ;  very  sour,  but  does 
not  corrode  like  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  It  is  capable  of  existing 
in  three  different  states  or  modifications,  forming  three  separate  classes 
of  salts,  which  differ  completely  in  properties  and  constitution.  They 
are  distinguished  by  the  names  tribasic,  hihasic,  and  monobasic  acids, 
according  to  the  number  of  equivalents  of  base  required  to  form  neutral 
salts. 

The  tribasic  phospTioric  acid  is  the  acid  of  the  well-known  phos- 
phates ;  it  is  characterized  by  yielding  with  a  soluble  salt  of  silver,  a 
yellow  insoluble  phosphate.     It  contains  3  cq.  water. 
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The  hibasic  phosphoric  acid^  also  called  the  pyrophosphanc  acid^ 
is  procured  by  heatiDg  the  former  acid  at  a  temperature  of  415^;  — 
it  is  distiuguished  from  the  tribasic  acid  by  yielding  a  white  instead 
of  a  yellow  precipitate  with  the  salts  of  silver.  It  contains  2  eq.  of 
water. 

The  monohadc  phosphoric  acidy  also  named  paraphosphoric  acid,  is 
procured  when  phosphorus  is  heated  in  the  open  air,  and  also  when  a 
concentrated  solution  of  the  tribasic  or  bibasio  acids  is  heated  to  red- 
ness. By  the  former  method^  it  is  anhydrous ;  by  the  latter  it  is  a 
hydrate.  The  hydrate  is  very  fusible,  and  on  cooling  it  condenses  into 
a  transparent  brittle  solid,  called  glacial  phosphoric  add,  which  is 
very  deliquescent.  It  contains  1  eq.  of  h<|^c  water.  It  forms  an  in- 
soluble compound  with  albumen. 

BOBON 

Is  the  basis  of  boracic  acid; — ^may  be  procured  from  boracic  acid  by 
heating  it  with  potassium ;  the  oxygen  of  the  acid,  uniting  with  the 
potassium,  sets  the  boron  free. 

Prop, — A  dark  olive-coloured  substance ;  insoluble ;  a  non-conduc- 
tor of  electricity ;  when  burned  in  the  open  air  or  oxygen,  it  generates 
boracic  acid.  Eq.=10.  Symb.  B.  It  forms  only  one  compound  with 
oxygen,  namely,  boracic  or  boric  acid.  This  can  be  procured  by  de- 
composing biborate  of  soda  (borax)  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid ;  the 
sulphate  of  soda  remains  in  solution,  and  the  boracic  acid  is  deposited 
in  the  form  of  crystals. 

It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  so  in  hot  water,  and  very 
soluble  in  boUing  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  when  set  on  fire, 
burns  with  a  beautiful  green  flame,  —  a  good  test  of  its  presenccL 
When  boracic  acid  is  heated,  it  melts  into  a  glassy  mass. 

The  most  important  salt  of  boracic  acid  is  borax — ^a  biborate  of  soda, 
much  used  in  blowpipe  operations. 

8ILI00B, 

The  basis  of  silex  or  silicic  acid  ]  —  procured  by  heating  the  double 
fluoride  of  silicon  and  potassium;  the  latter  combines  with  the  fluorine, 
liberating  the  silicon. 

Prop. — ^A  dark  brown  powder,  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and 
without  the  metallic  lustre ;  heated  in  the  air,  it  bums  and  is  converted 
into  silicic  acid ;  —  forms  only  one  compound  with  oxygen.  £q.= 
22-18.     Symb.  Si. 

Silicic  acid,  SiO^ , — ^known  also  as  silex  or  siliceous  earth  —  exists 
abundantly  in  nature  in  the  form  of  quartz  and  sand.  Rock  crystal 
is  a  very  pure  form  of  it.  —  Prepared  by  igniting  transparent  rock 
crystal,  throwing  it  when  red  hot  into  water,  and  then  reducing  to 
powder ;  or  by  heating  together  powdered  quartz  or  sand,  and  carbo- 
nate of  soda :  a  silicate  of  eoda  is  formed,  which  is  to  be  boiled  in 
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water ;  hydroohlorie  acid  is  then  added,  which  corohines  with  the  soda, 
precipitating  the  silicic  acid  in  the  form  of  a  gelatinous  mass. 

Prop,  —  A  white  powder,  insoluble,  tasteless;  sp.  gr.  2*69 ;  very 
infusible ;  has  no  action  on  test  paper  on  aoconnt  of  its  insolubility ; 
but  it  is  a  powerful  acid,  since  it  forms  salts  with  the  alkalies.  Com- 
mon glass  is  a  silicate  of  potash.  The  best  varieties  of  glass  are  made 
out  of  pure  alkali  and  very  fine  sand,  free  from  iron :  flint-glass  contains 
also  some  litharge  or  red  lead.  If  the  proportion  be  reversed,  so  as  to 
have  one  part  of  silicic  acid  with  three  of  potash,  we  have  a  soluble 
silicate  of  potash,  called  liquor  tUicumf  or  luptcr  offiinU. 

CHLOBIMB. 

Chlorine,  along  with  lodme.  Bromine,  and  Flnorine,  forms  a  group 
of  simple  bodies  whose  chemical  habitudes  are  remarkably  similar. 
They,  together  with  Cppogen  (a  compound  body),  are  termed  halogen 
bodies,  Mcause  they  form  salts  resembling  sea-salt^  or  chloride  of 
sodium. 

Chlorine  exists  abundantly  in  nature  as  an  ingredient  in  common 
salt  It  was  discovered,  in  1774,  by  Scheele,  and  by  him  called 
dephlogisticaied  marine  acid.  The  French  chemists  named  it  ootymu- 
riatic  acid,  from  an  opinion  that  it  consisted  of  muriatic  acid  and  oxy- 
gen. In  1809,  Davy  discovered  its  true  nature,  and  gave  to  it  the 
name  of  chlorine,  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  greenish-yellow.  Pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  peroxide  of  manganese, 
with  the  aid  of  heat ;  chlorine  is  set  free,  and  water  and  a  chloride  of 
manganese  are  formed,  thus : 

Chlorine ^Chlorine. 

2  Hydrochloric  acid.  \     ^^^lorine 


Peroxide  of  Manganese.    <J         Oxygen --^ — -^''^\^^ 

Manganese. -^Chloride   of    Manga- 

neee. 

Prop, — A  yellowish-green  gas,  irrespirable,  exciting  strong  spasms 
of  the  glottis^ — sp.  gr.  2-47;  water  at  60°  absorbs  twice  its  volume. 
It  is  best  collected  by  conducting  it,  by  means  of  a  tube,  into  the  bot- 
tom of  tall  receivers,  the  air  being  thereby  dispkoed.  The  watery 
solution,  on  being  exposed  to  the  light,  is  slowly  changed  into  chloro- 
hydric  acid,  oxygen  being  set  free.  When  moist  chlorine  is  exposed 
to  a  cold  of  82°,  yellow  ciystab  are  formed,  being  a  compound  of 
chlorine  and  water.  Chlorine  is  condensed  into  a  liquid  by  a  pressure 
of  four  atmospheres.  It  is  a  non-combustible,  but  a  supporter  of  com- 
bustion ;  a  lighted  taper  bums  in  it  for  a  short  time,  but  several  of  the 
metals,  as  antimony,  tin,  copper,  and  arsenic,  take  fire  spontaneously 
when  presented  to  it  in  a  finely-divided  state.  In  these  cases,  a  c^o- 
ride  of  the  metal  is  formed.     The  strongest  affinity  of  chlorine  is  for 
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hydrogen :  it  is  in  oonseqaenoe  of  this  that  it  acts  so  powerfully  as  ft 
hlraching  agent,  water  beioff  always  decomposed  in  the  process,  the 
hydrogen  uniting  with  the  chlorine  to  form  ohlorohydric  acid,  and  the 
oxygen  which  is  set  free  being  the  real  decolorizing  agent. 

Chlorine  is  also  useful  as  a  disin/ecting  a^nt.  The  best  test  for 
chlorine  is  a  soluble  salt  of  silver; — a  white  insoluble  ohloxide  of  sil- 
ver is  formed. 

The  non-acid  compounds  of  chlorine  are  called  chlorides.  Eq.=  86. 
Symb.,  CI. 

Chlorine  formB  Jbur  compounds  with  oxygen ;  none  of  them  are  very 
permanent,  but  they  are  all  easily  decomposed. 

HypochloTom  acidy  CIO,  or  protoxide  of  chlorine,  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  gas  on  peroxide  of  mercury,  thus.: — 


2  Chlorine 

Oxide  of 
Mercury 


Chlorine ^^^  Chloride  of  Mercury. 

Chlorine  ^...^^^ — "^ 

Mercury  ^^^*^-^,..^^^^ 

Oxygen /     '^^^'^  Hypoohlorous  aeid. 


It  is  a  pale  yellowish  gas, — ^possesses  powerful  bleaching  properUes, 
and  forms  bleaching  salts. 

Chlorous  acid^  CIO4,  peroxide  of  chlorine ; — ^prepared  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa;  the  chloric  acid 
which  is  set  free  is  spontaneously  decomposed  into  chlorous  acid  and 
bypochloric  acid,  the  latter  remaining  in  union  with  the  potassa.  It 
has  a  richer  colour  than  chlorine,  and  is  very  ex]dosive. 

Chloric  acid  J  ClOg,  the  most  important  compound  of  the  series; — 
prepared  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  chlorate  of  baryta.  If  chlo- 
rine gas  be  transmitted  through  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  a  chlo- 
rate of  potassa  crystallises,  and  the  chloride  of  potassium  remains  in 
solution.  The  chlorates  are  easily  recognised; — they  give  out  pure 
oxygen  when  heated,  passing  into  chlorides ;  they  yield  chlorous  acid 
on  being  heated  with  sulphuric  acid;  but  give  no  preoipitate  with 
silver. 

Perchloric  addj  CIO7,  prepared  by  acting  on  the  perohlorate  of 
potassa  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  has  a  very  strong  affinity  ion  moisture , 
-—forms  salts  resembling  the  chlorates. 

ChJUxride  of  Nitrogen^  CIN4,  prepared  by  transmitting  chlorine  ^^as 
through  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia;  globules  of  an  oily  aspect 
are  formed,  which  subside  to  the  bottom ; — it  is  the  most  explosive 
substance  known. 

Chlorine  also  forms  compounds  with  carbon,  carbonic  acid,  phospho- 
rus, boron,  and  silicon.  The  important  compound  of  chlorine  and 
hydrogen  will  be  described  subsequently. 

lODIHX 

Exists  in  sea-weeds,  and  in  certain  saline  springs ; — ^usually  prepared 
from  kelp,  an  impure  carbonate  of  soda;  the  mother  waters  of  this  con- 
53* 
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tain  iodine  in  combination  with  sodium,  or  potassiam.  From  this  the 
iodine  may  be  evolved  by  the  action  of  snlphurio  aeid  and  peroxide  of 
manganese ;  the  rationale  is  as  follows : — 

Iodide  of      ^Iodine  — -Iodine. 

Sodium     ])  Sodium  - 

2  Sulphuric  S  Sulphuric  acid  '  ^^^^^^^.^^  Sulphate  of  Soda. 

acid  1 1  Sulphuric  acid-.-^.^^^g;-------"'' 

Peroxide  of  S  Oxygen  ■ — '  J  Sulphate    of     Manga- 

Manganese  )  Protoxide  of  Mangamese.  f     nese. 

Prop. — A  solid  of  a  bluish-black  colour,  and  metallic  lustre ;  in  crys- 
talline scales ; — sp.  gr.  49 ;  fuses  at  225^ ;  boils  at  347^ ;  colour  of 
vapour  a  rich  violet ;  slowly  volatile  at  common  temperatures,  ezhaling 
an  odour  resembling  that  of  chlorine;  density  of  vapour  8*716,  being 
the  heaviest  of  all  vapours ;  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  solu- 
ble in  alcohol.  The  best  te$t  for  iodine  is  starchy  with  which  it  forms 
a  blue  compound. 

The  affinities  of  iodine  are  not  so  strong  as  those  of  chlorine,  since 
the  latter  always  displaces  iodine  from  its  compounds. 

The  non-acid  oompoands  of  iodine  are  called  iodides, — Eq.=126. 
Symb.  I. 

Iodine  forms  at  least  two  compounds  with  oxygen. 

Iodic  acidf  lOs,  forms  iodates. 

Periodic  acidy  IO7. 

Iodine  forms  a  compound  with  chlorine,  the  chloride  of  iodine; — 
also  with  nitrogen,  a  very  explosive  compound,  simihir  to  the  chloride 
of  nitrogen ; — also  with  phosphorus  and  sulphur. 

BBOMINS 

Is  found  in  sea^water  as  a  bromine  of  magnesium ;  also  in  oertain 
saline  springs;  —  procured  from  bromide  of  potassium  by  sulphuric 
acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese :  the  reaction  is  precisely  similar  to 
that  in  the  case  of  iodine. 

Prop,  —  A  very  volatile  liquid,  of  a  deep  reddish-brown  colour ; 
freeses  a  little  below  0^ ;  boils  at  116^ ;  odour  very  suffocating  and 
offensive;  slightly  soluble  in  water;  more  so  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
The  aqueous  solution  bleaches.  It  is  very  poisonous;  its  chemical 
habitudes  are  closely  allied  to  those  of  chlorine  and  iodine ;  it  forms 
compounds  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  hydrogen,  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, carbon,  and  nlicon. — Eq.=78'4.     Symb.  Br. 

FLUOBINI 

Occurs  in  nature  in  combination  with  calcium,  in  the  well-known 
fiuor  tpar ;  has  only  lately  been  isolated,  on  account  of  its  energetic 
affinities.  It  is  a  yellowish  gas,  with  an  odour  resembling  chlorine ; 
— has  a  powerful  affinity  for  hydrogen  and  the  metals;  sp.  gr.  1  289; 
— Eq.=18'68.  Symb.  FI.  Its  compounds  with  hydrogen,  silicon, 
and  boron  will  be  described  in  the  subsequent  section. 
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SECTION  II. 

OOMPOTTNDS  OF  SOME  OF  THE  FOREGOING  SIBfPLE  SUBSTANOES  WITH 
EACH  OTHER. 

OOMPOVKDB    OV    RTDEOOBV. 

Chbrtne  and  Hydrogen  ; — HydrocKhrie  aetdf  Chhrohydrir  actdy 
or  Muriatic  acid,  HCl ; — prepared  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  on  chloride  of  sodium,  according  to  the  following  rationale : 

Chloride  of  Sodium  j  ^JJ^^^*     -.- -.- .:r*  Hydpochlorie  aoid  gas. 

Salphuric  acid 


Wo**-  5  Hydrogen 

^^^^  }  Oxygen     ^'^  Sulphate  of  Soda. 

Prop. — A  colourless  gas ;  gives  off  dense  fumes  on  exposure  to  the 
air;  has  a  very  powerful  affinity  for  water,  and  hence  must  be  collected 
over  mercury ;  condensed  into  a  liquid  by  a  pressure  of  40  atmos- 
pheres; sp.  gr.  1-269 ;  water  absorbs  418  times  its  bulk. 

The  solution  of  this  gas  in  water  constitutes  the  muriatic  acid  of 
commerce.  This,  When  pnre,  is  colourless;  but  asually  has  a  light 
straw  colour— due  to  impurities^  as  iron,  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
1(0.  When  mixed  with  nitric  acid  it  forms  aqua  regia,  which  has  tho 
property  of  dissolving  gold,  in  consequence  of  the  chlorine  evolved ; 
water  and  peroxide  of  nitrogen  are  also  formed  at  the  same  time. 
Water  is  essential  to  develop  the  acid  properties  of  this  acid.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  is  a  chloride  of  hydrogen;  and  when  added  to  a  metal,  its 
hydrogen  is  simply  displaced  by  the  latter. 

Hydrogen  and  Iodine.  —  Hydriodic  acidy  HI.  —  A  gas  much  re- 
sembling hydrochloric  add ; — prepared  by  heating  water  m  union  with 
iodide  of  phosphorus;  the  hydrogen  combines  with  the  iodine,  to 
form  hydriodic  aoid;  and  the  oxygen  with  the  phosphorus^  to  form 
phosphoric  acid.  , 

Prop. — Colourless;  acid;  has  a  strong  affinity  for  moisture,  and 
gives  out  white  fumes  in  the  air.  It  is  decomposed  by  chlorine,  with 
the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evolution  of  iodine ;  sulphu- 
ric and  nitric  acid  also  decompose  it  by  imparting  oxygen^  likewise 
evolving  iodine. 

Hydrogen  and  Bromine,  —  Hydrobromie  acid^  HBr;  —  prepared 
like  hydriodic  acid,  from  a  bromide  of  phosphorofl. 

Prop. — A  colourless  gas,  irrespirable,  aoid;  la  decomposed  by  chlo- 
rine, but  not  by  iodine. 

Hydrogen  and  Fluorine. — Hydrofluoric  acidy  HFl ; — ^prepared  by 
the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  fluoride  of  calcium  (fluor  spar); 
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the  chemical  changes  are  analogous  to  those  oocmring  in  the  prepanu 
lion  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Prop.  —  At  32^  it  b  a  colourless  liquid,  but  when  exposed  to  the 
dlVf  it  flies  off  in  dense  white  fumes;  sp.  gr.  10609 ;  —  its  affinity  for 
water  surpasses  even  that  of  sulphuric  acid|  the  combination  being 
accompanied  with  a  hissing  noise ;  its  yapour  is  extremely  pungent ; 
it  is  very  destructive  to  organized  bodies,  as  the  skin,  upon  which  it 
produces  a  deep  and  painful  ulcer.  It  acts  powerfully  on  glass,  form- 
ing with  it  a  fluosilicic  acid ;  on  this  account  it  must  be  prepared  in 
metallic  vessels.  From  its  affinity  for  glass,  it  may  be  used  for  etching 
on  that  substance ;  the  glass  being  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  wax  and 
the  figures  traced  with  a  pointed  instrument;  it  is  then  submitted  to 
the  action  of  the  gas,  which,  acting  only  on  the  exposed  portions  of 
the  glass,  leaves  an  indelible  mark  upon  them. 

Under  this  head  it  will  be  convenient  to  allude  to  some  other  com- 
pounds of  fluorine. 

Flufmlicic  acid,  or  Fluoride  of  Silicon,  SiFl, — ^is  formed  whenever 
hydrofluoric  acid  comes  in  contact  with  glass ;  it  is  best  made  by  heat- 
ing a  mixture  of  powdered  fluor  spar  and  glass  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid :  the  changes  are  as  follows :  —  the  hydrofluoric  acid  (generated 
by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  on  fluoride  of  calcium ;  reacts 
with  the  silicic  acid  of  the  glass  so  as  to  form  water  and  fluosilicic  acid^ 
thus: — 

Hydrofluoric  acid   jj^^i'r'^ge^ 

SiUcicacid  {^^      ^^^^"^  Water. 

Prop.  —  A  colourless,  irritating  gas,  producing  white  fumes  on 
escape  into  the  air,  from  the  action  of  moisture ;  is  decomposed  by 
water  into  pure  silicic  acid,  which  is  deposited  in  flakes,  and  into  a 
new  acid  termed  hydrofluonlicic  acid  —  a  compound  of  hydrofluorio 
and  fluosilicic  acids. 

Fluohoric  acid,  BFlg. — ^Prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  powdered 
fluoride  of  calcium  and  vitrified  boracic  acid  together;  fluoboric  acid 
and  lime  are  generated. 

Prop, — A  colourless,  pungent  gas ;  decomposed  by  water  into  boracic 
acid  and  horohydroflxioric  acid. 

Hydrogen  and  Nitrogen,  —  Ammonia,  or  volatile  alkali,  NH3.  — 
Prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  powdered  sal  ammoniac  and  quick 
lime ;  by  a  double  decomposition  we  have  gaseous  ammonia,  chloride 
of  calcium,  and  water,  thus : 

C  Ammonia  Ammonia. 

Sal  ammoniac  2  Hydrochloric  K  Chlorine      ^^^^^^  Chloride  of  Calcium. 

f     acid  )  Hydrogen^ 


-.    ^  5  Calcium^ 

Lime    .     .    .       J  Oxygon I^-^Wat«r. 
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Prcfp,  —  A  colourless  gas,  of  a  strong  and  pungent  odour  \  very 
rapidly  absorbed  by  water  (more  than  700  times  its  own  volume) ; 
sp.  gr.  -589 ;  has  a  powerful  alkaline  reaction ;  is  condensed  into  a 
liquid  under  a  pressure  of  6*5  atmospheres  at  60^ ;  cannot  be  formed 
artificially  by  a  direct  union  of  its  elements,  but  is  an  abundant  product 
of  the  putrefaction  of  animal  substances ;  it  may  be  decomposed  by  the 
electric  spark,  by  chlorine,  and  by  being  passed  through  a  red-hot 
porcelain  tube. 

The  solution  of  ammonia  [aqaa  aTMnonvB)  may  be  prepared  by 
simply  saturating  water  with  gaseous  ammonia ;  it  is  colourless,  and 
possesses  the  pungent  odour  and  alkaline  reaction  of  the  gas. 

Ammonia  forms  salts  with  the  different  acids,  which  are  all  decom- 
posed by  a  red  heat,  and  by  a  less  powerful  heat,  if  they  are  mixed 
with  an  alkali  or  alkaline  earth.  The  ammoniacal  salts  were  formerly 
oonsidered  t»  be  formed  by  a  direct  union  of  the  alkali  and  the  acid  ; 
but,  at  present,  the  acid  is  believed  to  unite  with  the  oxide  of  a  hypo- 
thetical metal  termed  ammonium.  This  supposed  metal  has  never 
been  isolated,  but  is  inferred  to  exist  from  the  &ct  that  when  ammonia 
is  decomposed  by  a  galvanic  current,  and  the  negative  wire  terminates 
in  some  mercury,  an  amalgam  b  formed,  having  all  the  characters  of 
an  ordinaiy  metallic  amalgam ;  but  when  left  to  itself,  this  amalgam 
rapidly  decomposes  into  mercury,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  Ammo- 
nium is  believed  to  be  composed  of  ammonia  and  one  eq.  of  hydrogen ; 
it  is  represented  by  NH4,  and  the  base  of  the  ammoniacal  salts  would 
consequently  be  represented  by  NH4O. 

The  most  important  of  these  salts  are  the  chhride  of  ammonium 
(sal  ammoniac),  the  carhonateij  the  nitrate,  and  the  mfphafe. 

There  is  believed  to  be  yet  another  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen,  to  which  the  name  of  amidcy  or  amidogeuy  is  given.  Like 
ammonium,  it  has  never  been  isolated :  it  is  represented  by  NHf 

Hifdrogen  and  Sulphur, — Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  Hydrosulphuric 
acid,  HS. — Conveniently  prepared  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  on  sulphuret  of  iron  ;  or  by  chlorohydric  acid  on  sulphate  of  anti- 
mony, as  follows : — 


Sulphuret  of  iron 

•     Water    .     ,     . 
Salphario  acid 

Sulphuret  of  antimony 
Hydroohlorio  aoid    • 


Hydrosnlphurio  acid. 

Sulphate  of  iron. 
HydroBQlphurio  aoid. 

Chloride  of  antimony. 


Prop.  —  A  colourless  gas,  having  the  odour  of  rotten  eggs ;  irrespi- 
rable,  acting  as  a  narcotic ;  combustible,  burning  with  a  blue  flame, 
producing  water  and  sulphurous  acid ;  a  non-supporter  of  combustion ; 
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becomes  a  liqaid  under  a  pressure  of  17  atmospheres ;  is  decomposed 
by  cblorine,  with  a  deposition  of  sulphar;  sp.  gr.  1171;  it  has  the 
properties  of  a  weak  acid,  reddening  litmus  paper,  and  forming  salts. 

The  best  test  is  acetate  of  lead,  with  which  it  forms  the  black  sul- 
phuret  of  lead. 

Hjdrosnlphuric  acid  is  valuable  to  the  chemist  as  a  test  for  metal* 
lie  solutions,  causing  with  them  an  iDsolable  precipitate  of  the  enk 
phuret  of  the  metal. 

There  is  another  compound  of  salphiir  and  hydrogen,  called  per* 
sulphuret  ofhydrogenj  HSj. 

Hydrogen  and  Selenium. — Hydrosdenic  acid^  HSe ; — ^in  its  gene- 
ral properties  it  resembles  hjdrosulphuric  acid. 

Hydrogen  and  Phosphorus. — PhosphureUed  hydrogen^  PHt?  P^^ 
pared  by  boiling  together  hydrate  of  lime,  water,  and  phosphorus ;  the 
water  is  decompos^,  and  hypophosphite  of  lime  and  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  are  formed,  thus  :— 

_   _ J  Phoephnretted 

^^*«'  {oxygen-. ^^^^  '      Hydrogen. 


2  Phosphowifl.^'"^ ^"^>   5  Hypophospho-  } 

)     rou8  aoid.     K  .     «        , 

_ . [ ---^^  5     Hypophos- 

^^^ "  }  phite  of  lime. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  gas  is  \ia  spontaneous  inflam- 
mability ;  so  that  if  the  beak  of  the  retort  in  which  it  is  evolved  be 
placed  under  water,  as  each  bubble  of  gas  rises  through  the  liquid  it 
takes  fire,  and  forms  a  beautiful  ring  of  a  dense  white  smoke,  which 
enlarges  as  it  ascends,  consisting  of  phosphoric  acid  and  watery  vapour. 

OOHPOnSDS    or    OABBON    and    ffTDEOOBH. 

The  number  of  these  compounds  has  now  become  very  great ;  but 
most  of  them  belong  properly  to  the  domain  of  organic  chemistry ;  two 
of  them,  however,  are  generally  considered  under  the  head  of  inorga- 
nic chemistry :  these  are  Light  carburetted  hydrogen  and  Olefiant  gas. 

Light  carbureUed  hydrogen,  marsh  gas,  Jir&damp,  dicarhuret  of  ^ 
hydrogen,  CHg ; — ^is  formed  in  stagnant  pools  by  the  decomposition  of  * 
vegetable  matters;  and  may  be  procured  by  stirring  up  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pool,  and  collecting  the  gas.  It  may  be  prepared  by 
strongly  heating  a  mixture  of  acetate  of  soda,  hydrate  of  potash,  and 
quicklime :  the  gas  is  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  acetic 
acid  and  water. 

Prop. — Colourless,  tasteless,  nearly  inodorous ;  a  non-supporter  of 
combustion  or  respiration,  but  very  combustible,  burning  with  a  bright 
yellow  flame ; — mixed  with  oxygen  in  due  proportions,  it  forms  an  ex- 
plosive mixture;  products  of  its  explosion  or  combustion,  water  and 
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carbonio  acid ;  sp.  gr.  -559.  This  gas  b  frequently  evolved  in  large 
quantities  from  coal  mines,  and  explodes  on  contact  with  the  flame  of 
the  miners'  lamp,  causing  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  Sir  H. 
Davy's  sa/efy-lamp  was  invented  to  obviate  these  fatal  results.  It 
consists  of  a  common  oil-lamp,  enclosed  in  a  caee  of 
wire^gauze,  made  double  at  the  upper  part,  containing  Fig.  842. 
about  400  apertures  to  the  square  inch.  When  this 
lamp  is  taken  into  an  explosive  mixture,  although  the 
fire-damp,  passing  inside  the  gauze,  may  bum  within 
the  cage  with  such  energy  as  to  heat  the  metallic  tis- 
sue to  redness,  the  flame  is  not  communicated  to  the 
mixture  on  the  outside,  in  consequence  of  the  cooling 
effect  produced  upon  the  heated  gas  by  the  wire-gauze ; 
most  fortunately,  the  fire-damp  has  a  very  high  kindling 
point;  it  will  not  inflame  at  the  red  heat  of  wire- 
gauzo. 

Chlorine  does  not  act  on  light  carburettcd  hydro- 
gen, if  kept  in  the  dark ;  but  if  the  light  be  admitted, 
a  combination  ensues,  attended  with  the  formation  of      [ 
hydrochloric  and  carbonic  acids.  [ 

Olefiant  gas,  CgHa; — so  called   from  its  property      f  | 
of  forming  an  oil-like  liquid  with  chlorine.     Prepared     i 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  al- 
cohol; at  first  ether  is  formed,  and  comes  over  along     I     ^^_ 
with  vapour  of  alcohol;  afterwards  the  olefiant  gas 
comes  over  along  with  sulphurous  and  carbonic  acid; 
the  two  latter  are  to  be  absorbed  by  potassa. 

Prop, — Colourless,  tasteless  and  inodorous;  water  absorbs  about 
one-eighth  of  its  volume ;  a  non-supporter  of  combustion  and  respira- 
tion, but  bums  with  a  dense  bright  light,  producing  carbonic  acid  and 
water.  Mixed  with  a  due  proportion  of  oxygen,  it  explodes  by  means 
of  the  electric  spark.  Sp.  gr.  -981.  Mixed  with  chlorine,  it  com- 
bines with  it  in  equal  measures,  forming  a  heavy,  oily  liquid,  of  sweet- 
ish taste  and  ethereal  odour,  termed  Dutch  Uqutd. 

Flame  is  gas  heated  to  a  white  heat.  It  owes  its  light  to  the  pre- 
sence of  solid  particles  of  carbon,  there  not  being  sufficient  oxygen  to 
consume  them.  Hydrogen  yields  an  intensely  hot  flame,  but  emits 
but  a  feeble  light,  because  it  contains  no  solid  matter. 

The  gas  employed  for  illuminating  purposes  is  usually  made  from 
cool,  oil,  resin,  and  other  organic  substances  containing  a  large  quan- 
tity of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  The  coal  is  distilled  in  cast  iron  retorts, 
maintained  at  a  bright  red  heat;  and  the  volatilized  products  con- 
ducted through  long  pipes  into  receptacles  where  it  is  purified  by 
means  of  hydrate  of  lime.  Coal  gas  contains  a  number  of  different 
principles,  as  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  olefiant  gas,  hydrogen,  car- 
bonic oxide,  nitrogen,  and  some  other  volatile  substances.  Besides 
these^  a  number  of  other  matters  arc  separated  in  the  processes  of  con- 
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densation  and  purification,  as  tar,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  &o.  The  relative  lllumiaatiDg  power  of  different  varieties 
of  coal  and  oil  gas  depends  upon  the  relative  amount  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  contained ;  the  light  being  greatest  when  these  are  in  excess, 
provided  always^  there  be  enough  oxygen  to  bum  them  completely. 

OOHPOUNDB    or    NITBOGBN    AND    OABBOH. 

Cyanogeuy  Btcarburei  of  nxtrogeny  NCa  or  Cy.  Prepared  by  heat- 
ing in  a  retort  the  bicyanide  of  mercury ;  the  cyanogen  passes  off  in 
the  form  of  a  gas,  and  the  mercury  sublimes. 

Prop. — Colourless,  of  a  strong  and  peculiar  odour;  condenses 
into  a  liquid  at  45°  under  a  pressure  of  3-6  atmospheres;  a  non- 
supporter  of  combustion,  but  inflammaUe,  burning  with  a  charac- 
teristic purple  flame,  producing  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid.  Water 
absorbs  four  or  five  times  its  volume,  and  alcohol  much  more;  —  sp. 
gr.  1-806. 

Paravyanogen  is  the  name  given  to  the  Hack  matter  left  in  the 
retort  after  the  preparation  of  cyanogen. 

Tests. — ^The  peculiar  odour;  the  white  precipitate  formed  with 
silver;  the  blue  compound  obtained  by  heating  it  with  an  alkali  and  a 
persalt  of  iron. 

Cyanogen  and  Hydrogen. — Hydrocyanic  add,  Oyanhydric  acidy 
Prusstc  add,  CyH.  Prepared  in  the  anhydrous  form,  by  passing  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  over  fragments  of  bicyanide  of  mercury,  contained 
in  a  horizontal  glass  tube,  and  receiving  the  product  in  a  vessel  sur- 
rounded with  a  freezing  mixture.  Gentle  heat  is  applied  to  the  tube, 
and  the  cyanogen  reacting  with  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  produces 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  the  sulphuret  of  mercury. 

Prop.  —  A  thin,  colourless  liquid,  exceedingly  volatile ;  sp.  gr. 
•7058 ;  boils  at  79°  and  freezes  at  0° ;  has  a  powerful  characteristic 
odour  of  peach  blossoms  or  oil  of  bitter  almonds ;  has  a  very  feeble 
acid  reaction ;  unites  with  water  and  alcohol  in  all  proportions.  In  its 
anhydrous  state  it  is  one  of  the  most  poisonous  substances  known,  a 
single  drop  being  sufficient  to  kill  a  large  dog.  The  best  antidotes  are 
chlorine  and  ammonia.  It  is  very  liable  to  decomposition,  especially 
if  exposed  to  the  light. 

The  solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  best  prepared  by  the  action  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  the  ferrooyanide  of  potassium.  Also  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  cyanide  of  silver  suspended  in 
water,  or  by  the  action  of  tartaric  acid  on  cyanide  of  potassium  and 
water. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  is  an  organic  product,  being  frequently  met  with 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  believed,  however,  not  to  pre-exist  in 
vegetables,  but  to  be  due  to  the  mutual  reaction  of  two  organic  prin- 
ciples, named  amygdaline  and  emuUine  or  synaptase,  with  water. 

Cyanic  Acid,  CyO, — may  be  prepared  from  cyauate  of  potassa. 
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Prop. — A  limpid,  colourless  liquid,  with  a  puDgent  odour.  With 
ammonia  it  forms  a  compound  isomeric  with  urea, 

Fulminic  Addy  Qyjda,  is  developed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid 
on  alcohol  in  the  presence  of  either  silver  or  mercury.  These  fulmU 
nates  are  violently  explosive. 

Oyanuric  Acid,  Cj^O^,  is  isomeric  with  the  two  others. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SECTION  I. 

METALS. 

QENEBAL    PBOPBBTIES. 

Thet  are  all  conductors  of  heat  and  electricity ;  they  are  positive 
electrics^  they  are  opaque;  possess  generally  a  well-marked  lustre, 
termed  metallic;  and  are  generally  good  reflectors  of  light.  The 
number  generally  admitted  by  chemists  is  fifty-two.  Some  of  them 
are  of  very  rare  occurrence.  They  vary  greatly  in  specific  gravity, — 
between  potassium,  which  is  lighter  than  water,  and  platinum,  which 
is  twenty-one  times  heavier. . 

Properties  which  are  peculiar  to  certain  metals.  —  Malleability, 
ductility,  tenacity,  the  welding  process,  hardness,  and  the  crystalline 
structure. 

All  are  solid  at  common  temperatures,  except  mercury.  Their 
fusing  point  varies  very  much — ^ranging  between  mercury,  which  is 
—  39^,  and  platinum,  which  is  infusible  at  the  heat  of  a  smith's 
forge. 

Metals  often  unite  together  to  form  aZZoy«.  When  mercury  unites 
with  another  metal,  the  compound  is  named  an  amalgam.  Examples 
of  alloys  are  brass,  from  copper  and  zinc;  bronze,  from  copper  and 
tin ;  bell-meial,  from  copper  and  tin ;  type-metal,  from  antimony  and 
lead ;  solder,  from  tin  and  lead.  Gold  and  silver  coins  are  also  sdloys. 
Many  of  the  alloys  occur  native. 

But  few  of  the  metals  are  found  native,  that  is,  in  their  uncombined 
form.  They  usually  are  united  with  either  oxygen  or  sulphur,  or  else 
thoy  occur  as  salts. 

Metals  differ  greatly  in  their  attraction  for  oxygen ;  some  have  such 
a  powerful  affinity  for  this  agent,  that  they  decompose  water,  in  order 
to  unite  with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  gold,  silver,  and  platiouni  are 
very  difficult  to  oxidize.  The  term  noble  has  been  given  to  such  me- 
tals as  are  not  liable  to  taruish  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
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Most  metals  may  be  oxidized  by  exposare  to  heat  in  the  open  air. 
This  process  was  formerly  termed  caldnatinn  ;  and  the  product  formed 
a  calx.  Another  mode  of  oxidizing  is  by  deflagration^  or  by  heating 
with  nitrate  of  potassa^  or  chlorate  of  potassa.  Nitric  and  nitro-hydro- 
chloric  acids  are  also  powerful  oxidizing  agents. 

Metallic  oxides  may  be  reduced  either  by  heat  alone,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  oxides  of  the  noble  metals,  or  by  the  united  agency  of  heat  and 
combustible  matter,  as  hydrogen,  charcoal,  and  the  black  fittx;  or  by 
galvanism,  which  is  still  more  powerful ;  or  by  the  agency  of  deoxi- 
dizing agents,  as  phosphorous  acid,  protochloride  of  tin,  &c. ;  or  by 
precipitation  from  their  solutions  by  means  of  other  metals :  liius  sil- 
ver is  thrown  down  from  a  solution  of  its  nitrate  by  means  of  mercury; 
copper,  by  means  of  iron,  and  so  on. 

The  compounds  of  metals  with'oxygen,  are  for  the  most  part  oxides; 
occasionally  they  are  acids.  Arsenic  b  the  only  one  which  forms  an 
acid,  without,  at  the  same  time,  forming  an  oxide.  Most  of  the  me- 
tallic oxides  act  as  salifiable  bases — that  is,  they  form  salts  with  acids. 
Qenerally,  but  not  always,  this  property  is  confined  to  the  protoscides. 

Chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine  have  also  a  strong  affinity 
for  metals, — ^particularly  the  two  former. 

Sulphur  has  a  strong  tendency  to  unite  with  metals :  the  combina- 
tion may  be  effected  either  by  heating  the  powdered  metal  and  sulphur 
together ;  by  igniting  together  a  metallic  oxide  and  sulphur ;  by  heat- 
ing a  sulphate,  along  with  combustible  matter,  by  means  of  which  the 
oxygen  is  removed  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid ;  or  by  the  action  of 
hydrosulphuric  acid.  Several  of  the  metallic  sulphurets  (sulphides) 
occur  native,  as  of  lead,  antimony,  iron,  zinc,  &c. 

The  compounds  of  selenium  and  the  metals  closely  resemble  the 
sulphurets. 

Phosphorus  and  hydrogen  occasionally  unite  with  the  metals. 

Before  describing  metals  individually,  it  may  be  proper  to  bestow  a 
few  remarks  on  the  subjects  of  Salts  and  Crystallization, 


SECTION  II. 
SALTS. 


The  term  salt  was  formerly  restricted  to  a  compound  of  an  acid  and 
a  salifiable  base ;  but  this  definition  was  necessarily  vague,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  always  accurately  defining  what  was  an  acid,  and 
what  was  a  base.  Formerly,  an  acid  was  considered  to  be  "  an  oxi- 
dized body  which  has  a  sour  taste,  reddens  litmus,  and  neutralizes  alka- 
lies."    Subsequent  discovery  showed  the  propriety  of  extending  this 
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dcfinitioD ;  for,  first,  the  discovery  of  the  hjdracids  proved  that  oxygen 
is  not  essentia]  to  acidity;  and  secondly,  some  oompouDds,  owing  to 
their  insolubility,  have  neither  a  sour  taste,  nor  do  they  redden  litmus, 
yet  they  neutralise  bases ;  thirdly,  there  are  some  acknowledged  acids, 
as  carbonic,  hydrocyanic,  &c.,  which  are  unable  fully  to  destroy  the 
alkalinity  of  potassa. 

Chemists  of  the  present  day  agree  to  call  all  such  bodies  acid  which 
unite  with  potassa  or  ammonia,  and  give  rise  to  bodies  similar  in  con- 
stitution and  general  character  to  the  salts  which  sulphuric  or  some 
other  admitted  acid  forms.  For  similar  reasons,  the  present  notion 
of  what  constitutes  an  alkaline  or  salifiable  base,  is  that  of  a  body 
which  unites  definitely  with  admitted  acids,  to  form  with  them  com- 
pounds resembling  recognised  salts. 

There  is  a  very  important  class  of  compounds,  which,  however, 
would  not  fall  within  the  range  of  the  above  definition  of  a  salt;  and 
which  yet  have  undoubted  claims  to  be  considered  as  such  :  they  com- 
prise the  chlorides,  iodides,  bromides,  &c.,  and  are  named  haloid  salts, 
from  a  Greek  word  signifying  tea-salt. 

The  notion  of  a  salt  has  been  still  farther  extended.  It  is  kuown 
tha*  two  metallic  sulphurets  occasionally  unite  together  to  form  a  com- 
pound called  a  double  sulphureL  To  such  compounds  Berzelius  gave 
the  name  of  wlphursalts.  They  are  precisely  analogous  in  their  com- 
position to  a  common  oxy-salt,  as  may  be  seen  by  simply  substituting 
for  the  sulphur  an  equivalent  quantity  of  oxygen.  In  these  salts,  the 
ndphur-acid  is  a  sulphuret  of  some  one  of  the  electro-negative  metals, 
as  arsenic,  antimony,  tungsten,  &o. ;  the  sulphur-base  is  a  sulphuret 
of  an  electro-positive  metal,  as  potassium,  sodium,  mercury,  &c. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  the  haloid  salts  will  unite  together,  to 
form  what  is  termed  a  double  haloid  saU;  which  also  may  be  confli- 
dered  precisely  analogous  to  an  oxy-salt,  the  halogen  element  (chlo- 
rine, iodine,  &c.),  simply  taking  the  place  of  oxygen. 

Thus  we  may  make  two  generic  divisions  of  salts  into  1,  amphigen 
saliSj  or  those,  which  are  formed  from  amphigen  bodies  (oxygen,  sul- 
phur, selenium,  and  tellurium),  and  2,  halogen  salts,  or  those  contain- 
ing a  halogen  body  (chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  fluorine,  and  cyanogen). 

By  a  double  salt  is  meant  one  in  which  the  same  acid  is  united  with 
two  separate  bases,  as  tartar  emetic  (tartrate  of  oxide  of  antimony  and 
potassa). 

]^ early  all  salts  are  solid  at  common  temperatures;  most  are  capable 
of  crystallizing;  their  colour  is  variable;  the  soluble  ones  are  more  or 
less  sapid ;  very  few  are  odorous.  They  differ  much  in  their  affinity 
for  water :  some  attract  moisture  from  the  air  and  become  liquid ;  such 
salts  are  called  deliquescent.  They  differ  also  very  much  in  their  solu- 
bility in  water,  which  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  affinity  for  water, 
and  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  cohesion.  In  many  salts  water  acts 
as  a  base,  and  is  hence  termed  basic  water. 

As  a  general  rule,  every  salt  has  its  own  distinct  crystalline  form^ 
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by  which  it  may  be  recognised.  CrjBtallization  may  be  effected  m 
various  ways,  as  by  solution  and  evaporation :  the  slower  the  evapo- 
ration, the  larger  and  more  regular  the  crystals;  if  the  evaporadon 
be  made  very  rapid  by  heat,  a  confused  crystalline  mass  is  obtained. 
Fusion  and  slow  cooling  may  sometimes  be  employed;  thus  crystals 
of  sulphur  and  bismuth  may  be  procured.  A  third  condition  nnder 
which  crystals  form,  is  in  passing  from  the  gaseous  to  the  solid  state, 
as  in  the  case  of  iodine. 

Many  salts,  in  crystallizing,  unite  chemioally  with  a  definite  portion 
of  water,  which  belongs  to  the  crystal,  but  not  to  the  salt;  this  is 
termed  water  of  crystaUizcUion.  By  a  strong  heat,  all  this  water  ia 
expelled,  and  the  salt  is  said  to  undergo  the  watery  fusion,  8uch 
6alt«,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  are  liable  to  part  with  a  portion  of  this 
water,  and  crumble  down  into  a  powder;  they  are  said  then  to  be  efflor^ 
escent.  Others  contain  water  even  more  intimately  connected  with 
them,  and  termed  constitutvmal  water. 

Some  salts,  again,  in  crystallizing,  enclose  a  portion  of  water  me- 
chanically within  their  texture;  which,  by  its  expansion,  when  the 
salt  is  heated,  causes  it  to  burst  with  a  crackling  noise ;  this  is  termed 
decrepitation. 

Atmospheric  pressure  exerts  an  influence  on  the  crystallization  of 
salts ;  if,  for  instance,  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  be 
corked  up  in  a  bottle  while  the  latter  is  full  of  vapour,  the  solution 
will  cool  down  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  without  crystallizing; 
but  on  admitting  the  air,  crystallization  commonly  commences,  and  the 
whole  becomes  solid  in  a  few  seconds. 

Crystals  are  of  various  forms :  they  are  divided  by  crystallographera 
into  simple  and  compound.  By  cleavage  is  meant  that  property  of  a 
crystal  by  which  it  admits  of  being  split  in  certain  directions. 

Bodies  are  said  to  be  isomorphous  when  they  have  the  same  crys- 
talline structure,  but  a  different  chemical  composition  :  thus  arseniate 
of  soda  is  isomorphous  with  phosphate  of  soda.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  same  substance  may  have,  under  different  circumstances,  two  crys- 
talline forms;  in  which  case  it  is  said  to  h^ dimorphous :  sulphur  and 
carbon  are  examples.  The  instrument  employed  to  ascertain  the 
angles  of  crystals  is  termed  a  goniometer. 


SECTION  III. 


OXTSALTS. 


This  class  of  salts  includes  those,  of  which  both  the  acid  and  base 
are  oxides.  It  will  be  convenient  to  classify  them  according  to  their 
different  acids. 
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8C  LPHATKS. 

Their  Bolations  may  always  be  recognised  by  yielding  a  white  pre- 
cipitate (sulphate  of  baryta),  with  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  baryta. 
Heated  in  contact  with  chareoal  or  hydrogen  they  are  converted  into 
sulphides,  which,  if  moistened,  yield  the  peculiar  odour  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  They  are  almost  all  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The 
sulphates  of  baryta,  tin,  antimony,  lead  and  bismuth,  are  quite  inso- 
luble in  water.  Those  of  lime,  strontia,  mercury,  silver,  and  a  few 
others,  are  nearly  insoluble;  while  all  the  other  sulphates  are  so- 
luble. 

The  most  important  sulphates  are  those  of  potassa,  soda,  magnesia, 
Ume,  baryta,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  mercury. 

The  most  important  double  sulphates  are  the  different  alums. 
Common  alum  is  a  double  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potassa.  It  may 
be  prepared  from  native  alum  stone,  in  which  the  materials  exist  ready 
formed,  or  from  a  direct  union  of  its  constituents. 

There  are  other  varieties  of  alum,  in  which  the  sulphate  of  potassa 
is  replaced  by  sulphate  of  soda,  or  sulphate  of  ammonia ; — also  iron 
and  manganese  alums,  in  which  the  sulphate  of  alumina  is  replaced 
respectively  by  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  the  sulphate  of  manganese. 

The  StdphUes,  Hypostilphitesj  and  Il^posulphates,  are  of  very  little 
practical  importance. 

iriTKATBS. 

These  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  metals, — on 
the  salifiable  bases, — or  on  the  carbonates.  As  they  are  soluble  salts, 
their  acid  cannot  be  precipitated  by  any  reagent.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  deflagrating  with  charcoal,  and  other  combustibles.  When 
exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  they  are  decomposed  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  oxygen  gas.  If  subjected  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  they 
give  off  nitric  acid  fumes.  When  added  to  hydrochloric  acid  they 
form  a  solvent  for  gold  leaf,  by  liberating  the  chlorine. 

The  most  important  nitrates  are  those  of  potassa,  soda,  ammonia, 
copper,  mercury,  and  silver. 

The  Nitrites  are  comparatively  unimportant 

OHLOBATBS. 

These  are  very  analogous  to  the  nitrates.  They  are  all  decomposed 
by  a  red  heat  into  metallic  chlorides  and  oxygen  gas.  They  deflugrate 
with  combustibles  even  more  violently  than  the  nitrates.  They  are 
nearly  all  soluble  in  water. 

The  most  important  salt  of  this  class  is  the  chlorcUe  o/ potassa,  which 
is  useful  to  the  chemist  in  the  preparation  of  oxygen. 

The  Chlorit^s  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  bleaching  and  oxidi- 
sing properties. 

The  Bt/pochlorites  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  gas 
54* 
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upon  salifiable  bases.  The  most  important  of  them  is  the  hyporhlorife 
of  h'me,  the  well-known  bleachinp-powder,  commonly  called  chloride 
of  lime.  It  is  prepared  by  exposing  thin  strata  of  recently-slaked  lime 
to  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine  :  the  chloride  of  calcium  and  hypochlorite 
of  lime  are  formed. 

IODATB0. 

These  are  compounds  of  iodic  acid  and  a  base.  They  bear  a  general 
resemblance  to  the  chlorates,  and  may  be  recognised  by  the  facility 
.with  which  they  are  decomposed  by  deoxidizing  agents,  as  hydrochloric, 
sulphurous,  and  phosphorous  acids^  which  unite  with  the  oxygen, 
setting  iodine  free. 

The  BromcUes  generally  resemble  the  iodates. 

PHOSPHATBS. 

As  regards  this  class  of  salts,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  are 
three  isomeric  phosphoric  acids,  termed  irtbastc,  btbctsicy  and  monoba- 
sic, or  pho9phoricy  pi/TophosphoriCy  and  fnetaphosphortc  acids.  Each 
one  of  these  modifications  forms  its  own  peculiar  salts,  the  tests  for 
which  were  spoken  of  under  the  head  of  Phosphorus.  The  most 
important  phosphates  are  those  of  soda,  lime;  ammonia,  lead,  and 
silver. 

OAKBOVATBS. 

These  are  distingnished  by  their  facility  of  decomposition  by  any  of 
the  acids,  with  effervescence.  All  the  alkaline  carbonates  are  decom- 
posable by  heat,  except  those  of  potassa,  soda,  baryta,  strontia,  and 
probably  litbia.  All  except  those  of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia,  are 
sparingly  soluble  in  water ;  but  are  more  or  less  soluble  in  an  excess 
of  carbonic  acids.  Several  of  the  carbonates  occur  native,  as  those  of 
lime,  magnesia,  soda,  baryta,  iron,  copper,  and  lead. 

The  most  important  carbonates  are  those  of  potassa,  soda,  lime, 
ammonia,  magnesia,  baryta,  iron,  copper,  and  lead. 

AB8BNITE8  AND  ABSENIATES. 

These  are  salts  of  arsenious  and  arsenic  acids  respectively.  The 
arsenites  are  all  decomposed  by  a  red  heat,  the  arsenious  acid  being 
either  dissipated  in  the  form  of  vapour,  or  converted  into  arsenic 
acid. 

The  arseniates  are  not  so  easily  decomposed,  requiring  usually  along 
with  heat  the  aid  of  charcoal,  or  black  flux. 

CHEOHATBS. 

The  salts  of  chromic  acid  are  mostly  of  a  yellow  or  red  colour,  the 
latter  tint  predominating  whenever  the  acid  is  in  excess.  They  are 
valuable  as  pigments.  The  most  important  of  the  cbroniates  are  those 
of  potassa  and  lead. 
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B0KATB8. 


The  salts  of  boraoic  acid  are  very  easily  decomposed.  The  most 
important  one  is  the  hihorate  of  aodoy  or  common  borax.  They  may 
all  be  recognised  by  their  solutions  in  strong  alcohol,  burning  with  a 
greenish  flame. 


SECTION  IV. 


HTDROSALTS. 


Bt  this  term  is  understood  such  salts,  of  which  dther  the  acid  or 
base  contains  hydrogen.  Formerly,  this  class  of  salts  was  much  more 
extensive  than  it  is  at  present,  in  consequence  of  the  different  views 
taken  of  the  composition  of  the  so-called  muriateiy  or  hydrocldorates, 
but  which  are  now  generally  spoken  of  as  chlorides.  Indeed,  all  the 
haloid  salts  are  now  considered  as  compounds  of  the  halogen  element 
(chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  &o.,)  with  a  metal,  rather  than  as  com- 
pounds of  a  hydracid  with  the  oxide  of  the  metal,  which  was  the 
former  view.  According  to  the  present  doctrine,  when  a  hydracid  is 
presented  to  any  salifiable  base,  both  are  decomposed,  watef  and  a 
haloid  salt  of  the  metal  being  formed.  Take  hydrochloric  acid  and 
potafih  by  way  of  example. 


Hydrochloric  acid 
Potash    .    .    . 


\  Chlorine 
)  Hydrogei 
I  Potassium- 
\  Oxygen 


Chloride  of  potassium. 


Water. 


The  only  hydro-salts  which  are  now  at  all  recognised  are  the  com- 
pounds of  ammonia  with  a  hydracid;  though  even  these  might  be 
considered  as  haloid  salts  of  the  hypothetical  metal  ammanium.  This 
will  be  evident  by  the  following  diagram ; — 


Hydrochloric  acid 
Ammonia    .    . 


\  Chlorine 

)  Hydrogen 
\  8  Hydrogen, 
{  Nitrogen 


-Chlorine 


^Ammonium 


Sal  ammoniac. 


The  most  important  of  the  ammoniacal  salts  are  the  hydrochJorafe, 
commonly  called  sal  ammoniac^  and  the  hydrosuIpJuxte,  formerly  termed 
the  fuming  liquor  of  Boyle, 
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SECTION  V. 
SULPHUR    SALTS. 

Ths  Bulphnr  salts  are  double  snlphurets,  just  as  the  oxy-salts  are 
double  oxides ;  tho  sulphuret  of  odo  metal  actiag  as  an  acid,  while  the 
sulphnret  of  another  metal  acts  as  a  base.  The  sulphur  salts  are  so 
constituted^  that  if  the  sulphur  in  both  the  acid  and  base  was  replaced 
bj  oxygen,  an  oxy-salt  would  result. 

The  principal  mlphur-bates  are,  the  protosulphurets  of  potassium, 
sodium,  lithium,  banum,  strontium,  calcium,  and  magnesium;  and 
the  principal  stdphur-acids  are  the  sulphurets  of  araenio,  tin,  anti- 
mony, tungsten,  molybdenum,  tellurium,  and  gold,  together  with 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  bisulphuret  of  carbon.  Kermes'  mineral,  an 
important  antimonial  medicine,  is  an  example  of  a  sulphur  salt,  being 
composed  chiefly  of  sulphure't  of  antimony,  united  with  sulphuret  of 
potassiom. 


SECTION  VI. 


DOUBLE  HALOID  SALTS. 


These  salts  are  composed  of  two  simple  haloid  salts,  one  of  which 
acts  as  an  acid,  and  the  other  as  a  base,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the 
double  sulphurets.  The  principal  groups  consist  of  double  chlorides, 
louble  iodides,  and  double  fluorides. 

When  an  oxide  and  chloride  unite,  they  constitute  a  compound 
Known  by  the  name  of  oxy-chlortde. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  METALS. 

Glass     I.  Metals  of  the  Alkalies. 
Glass    II.  Metals  of  the  Alkaline  Earths. 
Glass  III.  Metals  of  the  Earths. 
Glass  IY.  Metals  proper. 

SECTION  I. 
class  I. 

metals    of    the    ALKALIES. 

The  metals  of  the  alkalies  are  Potassium,  Sodium,  Lithium,  and 
Ammonium. 

potassium'. 

Discovered  in  1807  by  Davy,  by  the  agency  of  galvanism. — ^Pre- 
pared by  exposing  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  charcoal  to 
a  hi^h  heat,  in  a  gun-barrel ;  the  potassium  distils  over,  leaving  car- 
bonic oxide,  thus : 

1  cq.  Carbonate  of  potassa-J  O      -^..^ 

2  eq.  Carbon,  2  C  --:=s=w  «  CO. 

Prop. — Solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  —  soft  and  malleable  be- 
tween the  fingers — of  a  white  colour  and  metallic  lustre — ^brittle  at 
82°,— melts  at  150^ ;  sp.  gr.  -865, — has  a  powerful  affinity  for  oxy- 
gen ; — cannot  be  kept  in  the  air  or  water ; — preserved  under  naphtha 
or  oil  of  copavia.  It  takes  fire  when  thrown  on  water,  with  the  dis- 
engagement of  hydrogen,  which  combines  with  a  portion  of  the  potas- 
sium, forming  potassiuretted  hydrogen,  which  also  takes  fire,  increRS- 
ing  the  brilliancy  of  the  flame ; — potash  is  formed  as  the  result.  The 
equivalent  of  potassium  (Kalium)  is  39*15;  its  Symbol  K. 

It  forms  two  compounds  with  oxygen,  potash,  KO,  and  the  per- 
oxide, KOs. 

Protoxide  of  potassium  or  potash,  is  formed  whenever  potassium 
is  exposed  to  air  or  water.  In  the  anhydrous  form,  it  is  a  white  solid, 
very  caustic;  has  a  strong  affinity  for  water,  with  which  it  forms  a 
hydrate. 

The  hydrate  of  potassa,  KO+HO,  also  named  common  caustic, 
and  potassa  /vsa,  is  prepared  by  decomposing  carbonate  of  potash  by 
lime ;  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  thrown  down,  and  the  potassa  remains 
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in  solution ;  this  is  concentrated  by  heat,  and  then  poured  out  into 
moulds.  Pure  hydrate  of  potassa  is  a  white  solid,  very  deliquescent, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  common  caustic  potash  may  be 
purified  by  dissolving  in  alcohol.  The  solution,  like  lime  water,  rapidly 
absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  The  solid  hydrate,  from  its  affinity 
for  water,  is  used  to  free  gases  from  hygrometric  moisture. 

Peroxide  of  potasnum,  KOg,  is  formed  when  potassium  is  burned 
in  dry  oxygen,  or  in  the  open  air ;  it  is  of  an  orange  colour. 

The  most  important  salts  of  potassa  are  the  n%ircUe$,  the  carbo- 
nates, the  sulphates,  and  the  chlorate.  The  impure  carbonate  (j>ol 
andjpearZ  ashe^^  is  produced  by  lixiviating  the  ashes  of  inland  plants, 
and  evaporating  to  dryness  ]  it  is  purified  by  redissolving  in  water,  and 
boiling.  The  pure  carbonate  (salt  of  tartar)  is  made  by  decomposing 
cream  of  tartar  by  a  high  heat.     Composition,  KO  +  COg. 

The  bicarbonate,  KO  +  ^COg+HO,  is  formed  by  passing  a  stream 
of  carbonic  acid  through  a  solution  of  the  carbonate.  It  is  not  so 
soluble  as  the  carbonate. — A  sesqutcarbonate  is  said  to  exist. 

The  sulphate,  KO  +  SO,,  is  the  residue  left  in  the  retort  in  tbe 
preparation  of  nitric  acid.  The  bimlphate,  KO+^SOs,  is  more 
soluble,  and  has  an  acid  taste  and  reaction.  There  is  also  a  sesgui- 
sulphate. 

The  nitrate,  KO  +  NO5,  named  also  nitre  and  saltpetre,  occurs 
native,  as  an  effloresence  on  certain  salts ;  it  is  manufactured  aJso  from 
artificial  nitre-beds.  Shape  of  crystals,  six-sided  prisms; — very  sol- 
uble ; — contains  water  mechanically  confined,  which  causes  the  crys- 
tals to  decrepitate  when  thrown  upon  hot  coals.  When  heated,  it 
gives  off  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  a  hyponitrite;  a  high  heat 
entirely  decomposes  it.  From  its  power  of  imparting  oxygen,  it  is  the 
active  ingredient  in  gunpowder,  which  is  a  mixture  of  nitre,  charcoal, 
and  sulphur.  When  gunpowder  is  fired,  the  oxygen  of  the  nitre 
combines  with  the  carbon  to  form  carbonic  oxide;  the  sulphur  with 
the  potassium ;  and  the  nitrogen  is  set  free. 

The  chlorate,  KO-f  CIO5,  is  remarkable  for  its  deflagrating  proper- 
ties ;  it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen  gas,  on  being  heated. 

Silicate  of  Potassa. — KO  +  SIOj. — Silicic  acid  unites  in  different 
proportions  with  the  alkalies.  If  the  base  be  an  excess,  a  soluble 
salt  is  formed,  called  liquor  silicum ;  if  the  acid  be  in  excess,  an 
insoluble  salt  (glass)  is  the  result.  Glass  owes  its  colour  to  the  dif- 
ferent metals: — green,  to  the  oxide  of  iron;  blue,  to  cobalt;  r«7>y,  to 
red  oxide  of  copper;  purple,  to  the  purple  of  Cassius;  amethyst,  to 
manganese,  &c. 

Sulphur,  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine,  also  form  compounds  with 
potassium. 

Chloride  of  Potassium,  KCl,  is  obtained  in  making  chlorate  of  pot- 
assa, by  passing  chlorine  gas  through  a  solution  of  potassa.  It  much 
resembles  chloride  of  sodium. 

Iodide  of  Potassium,  KI,  is  made  by  dissolving  iodine  in  a  strong 
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Bolutioo  of  caustio  potash ;  also  by  adding  iodide  of  iron  io  carbonate 
of  potassa  in  solution ;  oarbonate  of  iron  is  precipitated. 

Teat  far  the  saUs  of  potassa. — 1.  Tartaric  acid  in  excess  gires  the 
sparingly  soluble  bitartrate  (cream  of  tartar).  2.  A  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  platinum  causes  a  yellow  precipitate.  3.  The  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  carbazotic  acid  precipitates  the  yellow  oarbazotate  of  potassa. 
4.  The  salts  of  potash  usually  colour  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe  purple 
or  violet 

SODIUM. 

Its  history  and  mode  of  preparation  are  the  same  as  those  of  potas- 
sium. 

Prop, — A  white  metal;  resembles  potassium  in  most  respects; 
sp.  gr.  '972;  decomposes  water  with  great  violence^  but  does  not 
inflame  on  account  of  its  rapid  motion;  if  this  be  restrained  by 
means  of  gum  or  sugar,  it  takes  fire  and  is  converted  into  soda, 
Eq=23'8;  Symb.  (Natrium),  Na.  It  forms  two  compounds  with 
oxygen,  the  protoxide  (soda),  NaO,  and  the  peroxide,  NaO,;  these 
are  formed  like^  and  correspond  with,  the  analogous  compounds  of 
potassium. 

Hydrate  of  soda,  NaO  +  HO, — ^prepared  from  the  oarbonate  by  the 
action  of  quicklime.  Very  similar  in  its  properties  to  the  hydrate  of 
potassa. 

Carbonate  of  soda,  NaO  +  CO,+10HO.  Prepared  by  lixiviating 
the  ashes  of  marine  plants,  and  evaporating ;  this  is  known  under  the 
commercial  names  of  barilla,  and  kelp,  which  contain  many  impuri- 
ties. A  purer  variety  is  made  by  heating  together  sulphate  of  soda, 
lime,  and  sawdust  in  a  revcrberatory  Aimace.  Sulphuret  of  calcium,- 
sulphurous  acid,  and  carbonate  of  soda,  are  formed.  This  salt  is  in 
large  rhombic  crystals,  very  soluble  in  water,  of  a  caustic  alkaline  taste, 
and  alkaline  reaction. 

Bicarbonate,  NaO  +  2C02+HO, — formed  as  the  bicarbonate  of 
potassa.     It  is  less  soluble  than  the  carbonate. 

Sesquicarbonate,  2Na03+3C02+4IIO. — Occurs  native. 

Sulphate  of  Soda— Glauber's  saU,  NaO  +  SOj-f lOHO;  the 
residue  left  in  the  process  for  making  hydrochloric  acid.  A  very 
soluble  salt;  more  so  at  90^  than  at  212^. — There  is  also  a  &t- 
sulphate. 

The  nitrate  of  soda  is  very  similar  in  properties  to  the  nitrate  of 
potash. — ^The  three  plio^hates  tae  spoken  of  under  the  head  of 
Phosphorus. 

Chloride  of  Sodium — Common  Salt,  NaCl, — ^is  found  in  sea-water 
and  saline  springs;  it  occurs  also  as  a  mineral,  under  the  name  of  rock 
salt ;  procured  by  evaporation  from  its  solution.  The  crystals  decre- 
pitate when  thrown  on  hot  coals ;  they  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
are  slightly  deliquescent. — Iodine,  bromine,  sulphur,  and  fluorine,  also 
combine  with  sodium. 
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Test  for  soda,  and  its  salu.  —  All  the  aoda  salts  are  soluble;  they 
comniunicate  a  yellow  colour  to  the  blowpipe  flame.  Soda  forms  with 
Bulpburic  acid,  the  well-known  Glauber's  salt  Soda  b  less  soluble 
than  potassa. 

LITHIUM. 

Prop» — A  white  metal  resembling  sodium ;  — procured  by  electrical 
action  from  lithia,  its  protoxide,  which  is  found  in  petalite,  and  some 
few  other  rare  minerids.  The  hydrate  of  lithia  generally  resembles 
the  hydrates  of  soda  and  potassa,  but  is  less  soluble. 

Test.  — It  communicates  a  oarmine-red  colour  to  the  outer  flame  of 
the  blowpipe. 

AMMONIITM. 

Ammonium  is  the  hypothetical  metal  or  radical  of  ammonia,  which 
has  already  been  treated  of  under  the  compounds  of  Hydrogen  and 
Nitrogen.  Its  symbol  is  NH4 ;  that  of  ammonia  (protoxide),  NH4O, 
or,  NHa,HO. 

Carbonate  of  Ammxmxa^  NH40+C0a,  is  made  by  the  union  of 
carbonic  acid  and  ammoniacal  gas.  The  carbonate  of  the  shops  is 
a  sesquicarhoTiatef  and  is  made  by  subliming  together  carbonate  of 
lime  and  chloride  of  ammonium.  —  There  is  also  a  Sulphate  and  a 
nitrate. 

Chloride  of  Ammoniumy  or  Sal  Ammoniac^  NE4CI,  is  one  of  the 
products  of  preparing  coal  gas. 

F.r  the  tests^  see  Ammonia. 


SECTION  II. 
CLASS  II. 

METALS  OF  THE  ALKALINE  EARTHS. 

This  class  includes  Barium,  Strontium,  Calcium,  and  Magnesium. 

BABIUM. 

Procured  by  means  of  mercury  from  baryta  or  its  carbonate,  through 
the  agency  of  galvanism,  or  heat. 

Prop,  —  A  grayish-white  metal,  heayier  than  water;  has  a  strong 
affinity  for  oxygen  ]  malleable. — Symb.,  Ba.     It  forms  two  oxides. 

Protoxide^  or  Baryta^  BaO.  —  Occurs  in  nature  as  a  carbonate  and 
a  sulphate ;  —  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  the  nitrate  by  heat. 
It  has  a  strong  affinity  for  water,  forming  with  it  a  hydrate,  with  the 
evolution  of  heat.  The  hydrate  is  a  white  powder  resembling  slaked 
lime ;  its  solution,  like  lime-water,  attracts  carbonic  acid  from  the  air. 

Peroxide  of  barium,  BaO„  is  used  in  making  the  peroxide  of 
hj^drogen 
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The  salts  of  barjta  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  high  specific 
gravity ;  the  most  important  are  the  oarbonare^  sulphate,  and  nitrate. 
The  sulphate  b  very  insoluble.  The  soluble  salts  are  poisonous. 
Chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  and  sulphur,  form  compounds  with  barium. 

Tettfor  baryta. — It  forms  a  very  insoluble  sulphate, 

ST&OHTIUM. 

Procured  as  Barium. — Symb.,  Sr.     It  forms  two  oxides. 

Protoxide^ — Strontta,  SrO, — ^prepared  like  baryta,  which  it  much 
resembles.     Its  other  compounds  are  similar  to  those  of  baryta. 

Test. — It  communicates  a  blood-red  colour  to  the  flame  of  the  blow- 
pipe. 

CALCIUM. 

A  silver-white  metal,  procured  like  Barium ;  —  forms  with  oxygen 
two  compouuds.     Symb.,  Ca. 

Protoxide,  Lime,  GaO,  —  obtained  by  heating  the  native  carbo- 
nates. 

Prop. — Lime  is  white, — infusible, — has  a  strong  affinity  for  water, 
forming  with  it  a  solid  hydrate,  with  the  evolution  of  much  heat } 
this  is  seen  in  the  common  process  of  daking.  The  hydrate  is  far 
less  soluble  in  water  than  those  of  baryta  and  strontia ;  it  is  more 
soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water;  lime-water  is  thus  made.  Exposed 
to  the  air,  it  attracts  carbonic  acid,  forming  a  pellicle ;  hence  it  is  a 
good  test  for  carbonic  acid ;  it  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  harden- 
ing of  mortar  is  probably  due  to  the  gradual  absorption  of  carbonic 
acid,  or  to  the  combination  of  the  sand  and  lime,  forming  a  silicate. 

The  most  important  salts  of  lime  are  the  sulphate,  carbonate,  phos- 
phate, and  hypochlorite. 

Sulphate  of  lime,  or  Gypsum,  CaO  +  SOj,  is  found  native;  the 
native  crystals  are  called  selenite. 

Prop. — A  sparingly  soluble'  salt ;  forms  with  water  a  hydrate ;  — it 
is  found  in  most  spring  water. 

Carbonate  of  lime.  Limestone^  or  Chalky  CaO  +  00^,  is  also  found 
native. — The  purest  varieties  constitute  marble. 

Prop. — Insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  if  carbonic  acid  be  present ; 
exists  in  many  natural  waters,  as  a  supercarbonate,  and  is  deposited 
from  them  as  stalactites. 

The  phosphate  of  lime  exists  in  bones. 

Chlorine,  iodine^  bromine,  fluorine,  and  sulphur  form  compounds 
with  calcium. 

Chloride  of  calcium  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
on  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  great  affinity  for 
moisture,  and  hence  is  of  great  use  to  the  chemist  in  removing  water 
from  substances;  also  used  for  forming  frigorific  mixtures.  The ^uo- 
tUle  is  found  native,  Bajluor  or  Derbyshire  spar. 

Hypochlorite  of  lime,  commonly  called  chloride  of  lime,  is  the  well- 
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known  bleaching  powder;— prepared  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  thin 
strata  of  hydrate  of  lime. 

Teti/or  lime, — Ozalio  acid  forms  an  insoluble  oxalate. 

MAGJffBBIUM. 

Obtained  by  heating  the  chloride  with  potassium.  It  is  a  white, 
malleable  metal ;  heated  in  the  air,  it  is  converted  into  magnesia. 

Magnesia  is  the  only  oxide,  MgO. — ^Prepared  by  driving  off  th« 
carbonic  acid  from  the  carbonate^  by  heat.  It  is  a  soft,  white,  inso^ 
luble  powder. 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia  occurs  native;  may  be  easily  prepared  bj 
double  decomposition ; — ^it  is  very  nearly  insoluble. 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia^  Epsom  salts,  MgO+SO,+7HO,  exists  in 
sea-water,  and  certain  mineral  springs;  it  is  very  soluble;  forms  crys- 
tals of  a  right  rhombic  prism. 

Phosphates. — The  most  interesting  is  the  ammonio-magn^esian  phos- 
phate, or  the  triple  phosphate,  2MgO + NH^O,  PO^ + 14H0.  It  some- 
times constitutes  urinary  calculi. 

Test  for  Magnesia, — ^It  forms  the  well-known  Epsom  salt  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  With  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia  it  throws  down 
an  insoluble  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate. 


SECTION  III. 

CLASS  III. 
METALS  01*  THE  EARTHS. 


This  class  includes  Aluminium,  Yttrium,  Glucinium,  Zirconium, 
Thorium,  Erbium,  Terbium,  Norium,  Cerium,  Lantanum,  and  Didy- 
ninm. 

ALUMIHIUM. 

Prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  Magnesium.  It  has  a  silver-gray 
colour ;  of  difficult  fusibility ;  forms  alumina  when  burnt  in  the  air. 

Alumina  is  a  sesquiozide,  AlgOs ;  exists  abundantly  throughout  na- 
ture, as  a  constituent  of  the  different  sorts  of  clay; — prepared  by  ad- 
ding carbonate  of  potassa  to  a  solution  of  alum;  the  hydrate  of  alumina 
is  precipitated. 

Properties, — It  has  no  taste  or  smell ;  feels  pasty  to  the  tongue ;  is 
very  insoluble  and  infusible;  has  a  strong  affinity  for  water;  acts  but 
feebly  as  a  base. 

The  most  important  salt  of  alumina  is  aJum — a  double  sulphate  of 
alumina  and  potassa,  A],0„  3S0,+K0,  SO.+24HO,  manufactured 
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from  a  Dative  alum  ore  oontaininff  clay  and  salpburet  of  iron.  It 
crystallizes  in  ootohedrons,  is  solttble  in  water^  and  is  converted  into 
dried  alum  by  beine  deprived  of  its  water  by  heat  Either  soda  or 
ammonia  may  be  substituted  for  the  potassa,  in  alum.  The  salts  of 
alumina  are  useful  as  mardanU  in  dyeing.  Alumina  forms  the  basis 
of  porcelain  and  earthenware.  TetU  for  alumina. — Caustic  potash 
and  soda  give  with  it  white  gelatinous  precipitates ; — the  well-known 
characteristioB  of  a^urn;— and  the  blue  colour  given  by  nitrate  of  co- 
balt by  heat. 

The  remaining  metals  of  the  earths  are  of  no  particular  importance. 


SECTION  IV. 

CLASS  IV. 
MBTAL8  PROPER. 


This  class  may  conveniently  be  subdivided  into  three  orders,  viz., 
1.  Metals  whose  oxides  form  powerful  bases ;  2.  Metals  whose  oxides 
form  weak  bases  or  acids ;  3.  Metals  whose  oxides  are  reduced  by  heat 
alone, — ^noble  metak. 

ORDER  I. — METALS  WHOSE  OXIDES  FORM  POWERFUL  BASES. 

This  order  includes  Iron,  Copper,  Zinc,  Lead,  Bismuth^  Manganese^ 
Cobalt;  Nickel;  Cadmium,  Uranium,  and  Cerium. 

IBOH. 

Very  rarelv  occurs  native; — exists  in  meteoriteB,  combined  with 
nickel  and  cobalt.  As  an  oxide,  it  is  widely  diffused  throughout  na- 
ture. The  most  abundant  ores  of  iron,  are  the  oxides,  and  sulphides, 
or  pyrita.  Some  of  the  ores  are  magnetic,  and  some  are  not.  Iron 
is  extracted  from  its  ores  by  roasting,  and  then  exposing  to  a  high 
heat,  along  with  charcoal ;  by  this  means  the  common  cast  iron  is  pro- 
cured }  this  is  converted  into  toft  or  malleable  iron  by  exposure  to  a 
strong  heat,  while  a  current  of  air  plays  upon  its  surface;  by  this 
means  the  carbonaceous  matter  is  burnt  off,  and  the  fusibility  of  the 
metal  is  diminished.  Steel  is  a  carburet  of  iron,  formed  by  exposing 
alternate  strata  of  soft  iron  and  charcoal  to  an  intense  heat;  a  direct 
union  ensues,  by  which  the  iron  acquires  greater  hardness. 

Prep. — ^Lron  has  a  peculiar  gray  colour — ^metallic  lustre— not  very 
malleable— quite  ductile — the  most  tenacious  of  all  metals ; — ^it  is  a 
hard  metal— of  a  fibrous  texture — sp.  gr.  9*7 — ^is  very  infusible — sus- 
ceptible of  the  welding  process — is  attracted  by  the  magnet — may  itself 
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be  Tendered  magnetic  by  heating — does  not  oxidise  in  dry  ur  at  com- 
mon temperatares;— heated  to  redness,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  ecaly 
coating  of  the  black  oxide — ^barns  vividly  in  oxygen — rusts  when  ex- 
posed to  air  and  moisture — decomposes  water  at  a  red  heat,  evolving 
pure  hydrogen,  and  giving  rise  to  the  black  oxide.  Chemioalfy  pure 
iron  may  be  procured  by  passing  hydrogen  gas  over  the  seaqui,  or  prot- 
oxide of  iron  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube.  It  is  sometimei 
ciWed  pyrophortc  iron  ; — it  is  used  in  medicine.  Symb.  (Fernim), 
Fe. — Eq.,  28. — It  forms  four  compounds  with  oxygen. 

Protoxide^  FeO, — the  base  of  the  native  carbonate,  and  of  green 
vitriol.  It  can  hardly  be  isolated,  from  its  great  proneness  to  absorb 
oxygen,  and  to  pass  into  the  state  of  sesquioxide ;  the  hydrate  of  the 
protoxide  is  formed  when  an  alkali  is  added  to  a  solution  of  the  proto- 
sulphate ;  it  is  of  a  dirty  green  colour,  and  speedily  becomes  red  by 
the  absorption  of  oxygen. 

Peroxide  (^Sesquioxide),  FegO^ — occurs  in  nature  under  the  name 
of  red  hematite  ; — ^made  by  dissolving  iron  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid, 
and  adding  an  alkali.  Prop, — ^It  is  not  attracted  by  the  magnet ; — 
forms  reddish  salts  with  most  of  the  acids.  It  can  easily  be  detected 
by  the  infusion  of  galls,  which  gives  with  it  a  bluish-black  precipitate, 
the  basis  of  ink, — by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  which  throws  down 
PrvMian  Uue^ — by  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  which  causes  a  blood- 
red  colour. 

Blacky  or  Magnetic  Oxide^  FeO  +  Fe,Os, — a  mixture  of  the  two 
former  oxides; — occurs  native — is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
ores ;  it  is  the  product  of  exposing  iron  to  high  heat.  It  does  not  form 
salts. 

Ferric  Acidy  FeOj, — only  recently  discovered— obtained  by  heating 
together  one  part  of  peroxide  of  iron  with  four  parts  of  dry  nitre,  by 
which  the  ferrate  of  potash  is  formed;  it  is  very  difficult  to  isolate,  on 
account  of  its  extreme  susceptibility  to  decomposition. 

Iron  forms  two  compounds  with  chlorine. 

Protochhride,  FeCl, — formed  by  dissolving  iron  in  chlorohydric 
acid,  and  drying. 

SesquicJdoride,  FegCls,  formed  by  the  combustion  of  iron  wire  in 
chlorine  gas. — There  are  also  two  iodides ;  the  protiodide  is  used  in 
medicine,  and  is  made  by  digesting  iodine  in  water,  with  pure  iron 
wire. 

Sulphur  unites  with  iron  in  several  proportions. 

Pitofostdphvrefy  FeS, — formed  by  heating  iron  and  sulphur  together; 
it  has  a  blackish  colour,  and  is  attracted  by  the  magnet.  There  is  also 
a  Sfsquismlphurety  FcgSg. 

Bisulphuretf  FeSj,  iron  pyrites,  exists  native ;  it  has  a  yellow  colour 
and  a  metallic  lustre ;  it  is  not  magnetic. 

Magnetic  iron  pyriten,  is  a  native  ore,  consisting  of  a  compound  of 
the  protosulphuret  and  bisulphuret  (Stromeyer). 

Cyanogen  forms  certain  important  double  salts  with  iron. 
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Ferroeyanide  of  Pofasnvm,  or  Yeliato  Prusstate  of  PoiasAj  FeCy, 
+  2K,  b  made  by  heating  cyanide  of  potassium  with  iron;  a  com- 
pound radical — ferroryanogen — ^is  belieyed  to  be  formed  in  the  pro- 
cess, expressed  by  FeCys- 

Ferrocyanide  of  Irony  Prussian  BhiCy  8FeCyi+4Fe,  Is  made  by 
adding  ferrooyanide  of  potassium  to  a  sesquisalt  of  iron. 

Ferrocyimide  of  Poiamum^  or  Red  iVtmtafe  of  Potcuh,  FcaCys 
+  SK. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Iron,  or  TumhuWs  BIuCj  Fe,Cy,+  3Fe.— These 
last  two  compoonds  contain  a  componnd  radical^  /errocyanogeUf 
Fe,Cy,. 

The  most  important  salts  of  iron  are  the  sulphates,  the  carbonate, 
and  the  nitrate. 

ProtonUphate  of  iron,  green  mtrioly  or  copperas,  FeO,S08,HO+6 
HO,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  iron  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
crystalline — of  a  b<»ntiful  green  colour — ^very  soluble,  and  efflorescent. 
It  is  isomorphous  with  sulphate  of  magnesia.  SesquimlpTuUe  of  iron, 
— ^made  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  a  solution  of  the  protosulphate; 
it  has  a  buff  colour,  and  is  sparingly  soluble.  There  is  only  one  car- 
bonate— ^the  protocarbonate  ;  this  is  sometimes  found  native,  and  ex- 
ists in  chalybeate  springs.     There  are  two  nitrates. 

The  best  tests  for  iron,  are  those  mentioned  nnder  the  head  of  the 
sesquioxide. 

OOPPBB 

Occnrs  sometimes  in  native  crystals ;  but,  most  commonly,  as  a  sul- 
phide, from  which  the  metal  is  extracted  by  roasting  with  charcoal. 

Prop. — ^The  only  red  metal  except  titanium ;  has  considerable  lustre ; 
sp.  gr.  8*6;  is  very  ductile,  malleable,  and  tenacious;  undergoes  hut 
little  change  in  dry  air;  but,  when  moist,  it  is  converted  into  a  sub- 
carbonate.  Symb.  (Capmm),  Cu. — ^Eq.  81*6«  Copper  forms  two  or 
three  oxides* 

IHoxide  or  red  oxide^  CUfO,  occurs  native,  in  octohedral  ciystals. 
It  may  be  formed  by  heating  together  the  protoxide  and  copper  filings. 
It  forms  colourless  salts  with  bases,  which,  however,  are  yery  unstable, 
from  their  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen. 

Protoxide  or  hlack  oxide,  CuO,  the  basis  of  most  of  the  salts  of 
copper :  —  prepared  by  calcining  metallic  copper :  — by  precipitating 
from  any  salt  by  an  iJkali ; — and  by  heating  the  nitrate.  Its  colour 
varies  irom  a  dark  brown  to  a  black.    There  is  also  a  binooside. 

There  are  two  ehhrides,  iodidesj  and  sulphides  of  copper,  similar  in 
composition  to  the  first  two  oxides. 

The  most  important  salts  of  copper  are  the  sulphate,  nitrate,  carbo- 
nates, and  acetates.  The  sulphate — ^well-known  in  commerce,  as  blue 
vitriol — is  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  copper.  The 
carbonate  occurs  native,  in  the  mineral  malacite.  Verdigris  is  com- 
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posed  of  one  or  more  of  the  acetates  of  copper.     The  proper  solrent 
of  copper  is  Ditric  acid. 

Tests, — Ammonia,  in  small  quantities,  throws  down  from  a  Bolutioo 
of  the  sulphate,  the  bluish-white  hjdrated  protoxide ;  bat  when  added 
in  excess,  it  redissolves  the  precipitatCi  forming  a  deep  bine  oolonr. 
Ferrocjanide  of  potassium  gives  a  fine  reddish-brown  ferrocyanide  of 
copper.  It  is  also  precipitated  upon  iron  or  steel.  Copper  forma 
peveral  important  alloys,  such  as  brassj  with  zinc;  bell  meUdy  with 
tin ;  and  bronze^  with  zinc  and  lead. 


Procured  chiefly  from  the  native  sulphide  or  gdUna^  by  roasting, 
which  converts  most  of  it  into  a  sulphate )  the  sulphate  and  sulphuret 
reacting  upon  one  another,  produce  sulphurous  acid,  and  metallic  lead. 

Prop.  —  A  soft,  bluish  metal )  has  a  metallic  lustre  when  freshly 
cut ;  somewhat  malleable  and  ductile,  particularly  in  the  form  of  pipes; 
not  very  tenacious:  sp.  gr.  11*45;  melts  at  600^  F.  Exposed  to 
moist  air,  it  becomes  coated  with  a  film  of  the  dioxide ;  also  absorbs 
oxygen  when  heated  in  the  open  air.  Symb.  (Plumbum),  Pb.  £q. 
103*6.     It  forms  four  oxides. 

Dioxide^  PbgO,  formed  by  heating  dry  oxalate  of  lead  in  a  retort ; 
it  absorbs  oxygen  very  rapidly. 

Protoxide^  rbO,  the  basis  of  the  salts  of  lead,  is  prepared  by  ex* 
posing  the  gray  film  which  collects  on  the  surface  of  melted  lead,  &nd 
which  consists  of  the  protoxide  and  metallic  lead,  to  a  high  heat,  with 
the  access  of  air;  this  constitutes  the  mastAcot  of  commerce;  when 
partially  fused  by  heat,  it  becomes  litharge;  in  this  state  it  contains 
some  peroxide.  It  has  a  yellow  colour,  is  insoluble  in  water,  unites 
with  acids,  forming  salts,  ^om  which  it  is  precipitated  by  alkalies  as 
a  hydrate,  and  as  white  lead  by  alkaline  carbonates. 

Peroxide^  puce,  or  brown  art</«,  PbO£,  prepared  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  red  lead,  which  converts  it  into  the  protoxide  and  per- 
oxide. It  has  a  flea-colour,  and  is  insoluble ;  by  heat  it  is  converted 
into  protoxide,  and  oxygen. 

Red  lead,  or  minium^  Ph,04,  or  2PbO+PbO«,  considered  to  be  a 
compound  of  the  protoxide  and  peroxide ;  is  formed  by  exposing  lead 
to  heat  in  the  air,  without  allowing  it  to  fuse.  Jt  is  a  heavy,  brilliant 
red  powder ;  decomposed,  with  the  evolution  of  oxygen,  by  a  strong 
heat;  and  converted  into  a  mixture  of  protoxide  and  peroxide  by 
acids.     It  is  used  as  a  pigment,  and  in  the  manufiicture  of  flint-glass. 

Chlorine  forms  with  lead  a  compound  known  as  plumbum  comeum, 
or  horn  lead.  Sulphur  forms  with  lead  the  well-known  galena,  which 
occurs  in  cubical  crvstals.  Iodine,  bromine,  fluorine,  and  phosphorus 
also  form  compounds  with  lead.  The  most  important  salts  of  lead  are 
the  carbonate  and  acetate;  also  the  nitrate  and  sulphate. 

Carbonate  of  lead,  White  Uad^  —  is  sometimes  found  in  a  native 
crystalline  state ;  may  be  prepared  by  precipitating  from  any  soluble 
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salt  of  lead  by  means  of  an  alkaline  carbonate ;  —  is  manufactured  by 
exposing  sheet-lead  in  coils  to  the  action  of  the  vapour  6f  vinegar, 
at  the  temperature  of  decomposing  manure :  the  lead  is  oxidized  by 
the  partial  decomposition  of  the  acetic  acid,  and  is  then  converted 
into  the  subaoetate.  This  salt  is  next  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid 
escaping  from  the  manure  in  which  the  lead  is  packed.  It  is  a  soft, 
white,  very  heavy  powder^  insoluble  in  water;  it  is  much  used  as  a 
pigment. 

Acetate  of  lead^  Sugar  of  lead,  —  made  by  dissolving  litharge  in 
acetic  acid;  occurs  in  colourless,  transparent  crystals;  has  a  sweet 
taste;  is  very  soluble  in  water,  also  in  alcohol.  There  are  several 
9uhaceta(es  of  lead,  made  by  boiling  a  solution  of  the  acetate  in 
litharge. 

Nitrate  of  leadj  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  lead.  Nitric 
acid  is  the  proper  solvent  of  lead ; — it  is  soluble. 

Sulphate  of  lead  J  prepared  by  the  action  of  a  soluble  sulphate  on  a 
solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead  ;  it  is  a  vtry  insoluble  salt.  Cold  sul- 
phuric acid  has  no  action  on  lead  ;  but  when  boiling,  the  lead  is  slowly 
oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid  has  no  action 
on  lead. 

Tests. — The  alkaline  carbonates  throw  down  the  insoluble  carbonate ; 
the  soluble  sulphates  throw  down  the  insoluble  sulphate ;  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  or  a  soluble  hydrosulphate,  throws  down  the  black  sulphide ; 
chromate  of  potassa  gives  the  yellow  chromate  of  lead ;  and  iodide  of 
potassium  yields  the  yellow  iodide  of  lead. 

sino 

Occurs  in  nature  as  a  carbonate  {calamine),  or  as  a  sulphide  (zinc 
blende").  It  is  procured  from  the  rormer  by  heat  and  charcoal ;  and 
from  the  latter  by  a  similar  process,  after  roasting  the  ore ;  at  a  high 
temperature,  the  metal,  being  volatile,  comes  over  by  distillation. 

Prop, — A  bluish-while  metal ;  has  a  crystalline  texture  ;  Rp.  gr. 
7 ;  brittle  at  common  temperatures ;  malleable  between  250°  and 
300° ;  very  brittle  at  400°;  melts  at  773°,  and  at  a  bright  red  heat  it 
boils  and  bums  with  a  brilliant  green  light,  generating  the  oxide.  It 
is  called  spelter  in  commerce,  and  is  never  quite  pure ;  is  slightly  tar-. 
nished  by  exposure  to  the  air.     Symb.  (Ziocum),  Zn  — £q.  33. 

Oocide  of  Zinc,  ZnO ; — ^prepared  by  burning  zinc  in  the  air,  or  by 
heating  the  carbonate.  It  is  a  white^  insoluble  powder,  the  basis  of 
the  salts  of  zinc. 

Chloride  of  Zinc,  ZnCl; — prepared  by  heating  metallic  zinc  in 
chlorine,  or  by  dissolving  zinc  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  drying.  It 
is  a  white  substance,  has  the  consistence  of  butter,  and  is  hence  called 
butter  of  zinc;  very  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

The  important  salts  of  zinc,  are  the  sulphate  and  the  carbonate. 

Sulphate  of  Zinc,  white  vitriol;  —  made  by  acting  on  zinc  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  the  water  is  decomposed,  its  oxygen  going  to 
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the  zinc,  and  the  hydrogen  escaping.     It  is  a  white,  crystalline,  sol- 
uble salt. 

Carbonate  of  Zinc, — occurs  native,  and  may  be  formed  by  double 
decomposition  between  any  soluble  carbonate  and  the  sulphate  of  zino. 

CADMIUM. 

This  metal  is  usually  found  associated  with  zinc,  in  the  reduction  of 
which  from  its  ores,  the  cadmium,  being  more  volatile^  flies  ofif. 

Prop. — It  resembles  tin  in  colour;  very  malleable;  very  volatile ; 
sp.  gr.  8*7;  melts  below  500^;  when  strongly  heated,  it  burns,  form- 
ing the  oxide. 

BZBMT7TH 

Occurs  both  native  and  in  combination ;  it  may  be  procured  pure 
by  heating  the  subnitrate  with  charcoal. 

Prop. — A  crystalline  metal,  of  a  reddish-white  colour  and  metallic 
lustre ;  when  slowly  cooled,  it  yields  cubical  crystals ;  fuses  at  476**, 
and  in  close  vessels  sublimes  unchanged;  in  the  open  air  bums  with 
a  bluish  flame,  and  is  converted  into  the  oxide ;  its  proper  solvent  is 
nitric  acid.     It  forms  two  oxides.     Sp.  gr.  10. — Eq.  71. 

Protoxide^  BiO ; — the  basis  of  all  the  salts,  has  a  yellow  colour ; 
obtained  by  heating  the  subnitrate.  Peroxide^  BigO,;  —  Bismuth 
unites  also  with  chlorine  and  sulphur. 

Nitrate  of  Bismuth; — made  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  nitric  acid, 
and  evaporating.  This,  when  thrown  into  water,  is  decomposed  into 
the  soluble  supemitrate,  and  the  insoluble  subiiitratej  which  subsides 
as  a  white  powder. 

The  best  test  is  the  formation  of  the  subnitrate ;  also  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

MANOAHBSB 

Is  found  in  nature  as  an  oxide;  procured  from  this  by  intensely 
heating  with  charcoal. 

Prop. — A  hard,  brittle  metal,  of  a  grayish-white  colour,  very  in- 
fusible, sp.  gr.  about  8 ;  forms  seven  compounds  with  oxygen,  viz. : 
Protoxide,  MnO,  Sesquioxide,  MdjOj,  Peroxide,  MnOs,  Red  oxide, 
M^aOi,  Varvicite,  Mn407,  Manganic  acid,  MnOj,  Permanganic  acid, 
MnjOr.  The  most  important  of  these,  to  the  chemist,  is  the  peroxide, 
or  black  oxide,  which  occurs  abundantly  in  nature.  It  is  used  in  the 
arts,  in  the  manufacture  of  glass ;  and  by  the  chemist  for  procuring 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  oxygen. 

The  best  test  for  manganese  is  the  play  of  colours  —  called  the 
minercd  chameleon — ^produced  by  dissolving  manganate  of  potassa  in 
water.  Manganic  acid  cannot  exist  uncombined.  The  changes  of 
colour  are  owing  to  the  formation  of  the  pefmangavate  of  potassa^ 
which  is  red,  and  the  mixture  of  red  and  green  produces  the  interme- 
diate colours. 
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mOKKL    AND    COBALT. 

These  two  metals  strongly  resemble  each  other :  both  occur  tn  com- 
bi nation  with  arsenic.  Nickel  is  found  associated  with  meteoric  iron, 
and  is  strongly  magnetic.  Cobalt  is  not  so.  Both  have  a  white 
colour.  Nickel  is  malleable ;  Cobalt  is  brittle.  Nickel  is  employed 
in  the  srt&y  in  the  preparation  of  German  silver — an  alloy  of  copper^ 
zinc,  and  nickel. 

The  best  test  to  distinguish  cobalt  from  nickel,  is  the  fine  blue  colour 
communicated  by  the  former  to  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  when  fused 
with  borax. 

U&AMIUM    AMD    CBEIUM. 

These  are  very  rare  metals,  and  are  of  no  practical  use. 


SECTION  V. 


ORDER  II. — METALS  WHOSE  OXIDES  FORM  WEAK  BASES,  OR  ACIDS. 

This  order  includes  Tin,  Antimony,  Arsenic,  Chromium,  Vana- 
dium, Tungsten,  Molybdenum,  Columbium,  Titanium,  Tellurium,  and 
Osmium. 

TIH 

Is  found  in  nature  as  an  oxide,  from  which  it  may  be  procured  by 
heating  with  charcoal.  The  varieties  known  in  commerce  are  block 
and  grain  tin. 

Prop. — Has  a  white  colour,  silvery  lustre,  is  very  slowly  tarnished 
by  exposure  to  the  air ;  very  malleable,  quite  ductile,  soft,  and  ine- 
lastic, and  produces  a  crackling  noise  when  bent  backwards  and  for« 
wards ;  sp.  gr.  about  7 ;  fuses  at  442^ ;  heated  to  whiteness,  it  bums, 
and  is  converted  into  the  peroxide.  Symb.  (Stannum),  Sn. — Eq.  58. 
It  forms  three  oxides. 

Protoxide,  SnO ; — formed  by  adding  an  alkaline  carbonate  to  a  so* 
lution  of  the  protochloride ;  a  white  hydrated  protoxide  falls. 

Sesquioxidef  SngOs, — has  a  grayish  colour. 

Peroxidey  SnO,; — prepared  either  by  precipitating  by  an  alkali 
from  a  solution  of  the  perchloride,  or  by  the  action  of  citric  acid  on 
metallic  tin.  Very  strong  nitric  acid  has  no  effect  on  tin ;  but,  if  di- 
luted, violent  effervescence  ensues  from  the  escape  of  nitrous  acid  and 
binoxide  of  nitrogen,  and  the  hydrated  peroxide  is  produced ;  ammonia 
18  also  generated  at  the  same  time,  the  hydrogpn  being  furnished  by 
the  water. 

Protochloride,  SnCl, — made  by  dissolving  tin  in  hot  hydrochloric 
acid;  occurs  in  crystals.     It  is  much  used  as  a  deoxidizing  agent. 

Pi-rcMoride,  SnCI^  calle<r  the  fuming  liquor  of  IAbaviu9  ; — made 
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by  heating  the  protochloride,  or  metallic  tin,  in  chlorine ;  it  is  a  very 
Tolatile,  colourless  liquid^  emitting  dense  white  fumes  on  being  exposed 
to  the  air ;  it  is  nsed  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing. 

There  are  three  sulphurets  of  tin — the  protomlphuretf  aesquisufyhu- 
ret,  and  himlphuret ;  the  latter  is  sometimes  termed  moMLtc  gold. 

Test — Solution  of  chloride  of  gold  throws  down,  with  the  proto- 
chloride  of  tin,  the  purple  of  Gasiius, 

AHTIMOHT 

Occurs  in  nature  generally  as  a  iulphtdey  which,  in  commerce,  is 
called  crude  antimony,  while  the  pure  metal  is  named  regulus  of  anti- 
m<my.  It  may  be  obtained  irom  the  sulphide  by  heating  it  with  inm 
filings. 

Frop. — A  bluish-white  colour — crystalline  structure — ^brittle — sp. 
gr.  6*8 ; — at  a  high  temperature  it  bums  in  the  open  air,  the  vapour 
condensing  in  white  crystals  of  the  t^rozide  (argentine  flowers  of  ant-i- 
mony);  it  is  acted  upon  by  both  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  Symb. 
(Stibium),  Sb. — Eq.,  129.     It  forms  three  compounds  with  oxygen. 

Teroocide,  SbOj, — prepared  by  burning  antimony  in  the  open  air, — 
by  precipitation  from  a  solution  of  tartar  emetic  by  means  of  an  alka- 
line carbonate,  or  by  the  action  of  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda  on  the 
terchloride,  when  put  into  water.  It  is  a  pale  yellow  powder — vola- 
tile— liable  to  absorb  oxygen.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  the  antimonial 
salts. 

Antimonious  add,  SbO*, — ^made  by  heating  the  oxide  in  open  ves- 
sels ; — a  grayish-white  powder — insoluble — combines  with  alkalies. 

Antimonic  add,  SbOs, — made  by  actaon  of  strong  nitric  acid  on  an- 
timony; an  insoluble  straw-coloured  powder;  unites  with  alkalies,  to 
form  antimoniates, 

Terchloride,  SbClj  (butter  of  antimony), — ^made  by  burning- anti- 
mony in  chlorine  gas;  a  soft  solid  at  common  temperatures;  when  put 
into  water,  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  sesquioxide  are  generated,  and 
the  latter,  combined  with  some  undecomposed  chloride,  subsides  as  the 
powder  of  Algaroth.  There  are  one  or  two  other  chlorides. — ^There 
are  several  sulphides,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the  native  ter- 
sulphide ;  it  is  a  lead-my  substance,  brittle,  and  fusible.  It  may  be 
made  by  melting  sulj^ur  and  antimony  together,  or  by  passing  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  through  a  solution  of  tartar  emetic.  There  are 
also  K  pefntaiulphide  and  &  pentachloride. 

Kermes  mineral, — ^Prepared  by  boiling  tersulphuret  of  andmony  in 
a  solution  of  caustic  potassa;  a  partial  double  decomposition  ensues,  by 
which  an  oxide  of  antimony,  and  a  sulphuret  of  potassium  are  formed ; 
the  latter  unites  with^  undecomposed  sulphide  of  antimony  to  form  a 
sulphur-salt,  in  which  the  sulphide  of  antimony  is  the  acid,  and  sul- 
phide of  potassium  the  base.  As  the  solution  cools,  this  double  salt 
becomes  decomposed,  the  tersulphide  of  antimony  subsiding  along 
with  a  variable  portion  of  potassa  and  oxiSe  of  antimony.     This  is  the 
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kermes,  which  may  hence  be  considered  as  an  oxy-tulphide.  The 
mother  waters  still  contain  some  of  the  above  sulphur-salt,  together 
with  potassa  and  oxide  of  antimony ;  and,  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid,  the  terozide  and  tersulphide  are  precipitated  together,  bat  with- 
out the  potassa;  this  is  the  golden  sulpkuret. 

The  most  important  salt  of  antimony  is  tartar  emetic; — ^made  by 
boiling  cream  of  tartar  with  the  teroxide  of  antimony.  It  is  a  white, 
crystalline^  soluble  salt,  which  gives  a  brick-red  precipitate  (the  ter- 
sulphuret)  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  it  also  yields  precipitates  with 
the  alkalies,  earths,  tannic  acid,  &c.  It  is  a  neutral  bibasic  salt — tar- 
trate of  antimony  and  potassa — the  oxide  of  antimony  merely  substi- 
tuting the  water  in  the  cream  of  tartar  (tartrate  of  potassa  and  water). 

ABBBHZO 

Is  sometimes  found  native,  but  is  generally  procured  from  the  native 
arseniuret  of  cobalt  and  nickel^  by  means  of  heat. 

Prop. — A  steel-gray  colour ;  metallic  lustre ;  very  brittle;  tarnishes 
in  the  air;  sp.  gr.  5*9;  volatilizes  by  heat,  and,  if  air  be  present,  is 
converted  into  arsenious  acid;  its  vapour  has  the  odour  of  garlic. 
Symb.,  As. — ^Eq.,  764.  It  forms  two  well-known  compounds  with 
oxygen,  arsenious^  and  arsenic  acids ;  but  no  basic  compound. 

Arsenious  acidj  white  oxide  of  arsenic^  fly  powder ^  AsOg,  —  is 
always  generated  when  arsenic  is  heated  in  the  open  air;  that  of 
commerce  is  derived  by  roasting  the  native  ores  of  cobalt.  It  is  quite 
transparent  and  glassy  when  first  prepared,  but  becomes  opaque  by 
exposure;  volatile  at  380^;  vapour  is  inodorous,  and  condenses  on 
cool  surfaces;  not  very  soluble  in  water;  reddens  vegetable  blues 
feebly;  combines  with  bases^  forming  arsenites;  it  has  an  acid  taste, 
and  is  very  poisonous. 

Arsenic  acid,  AsOs, — ^made  by  dissolving  arsenious  acid  in  strong 
nitric  acid,  mixed  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating  to 
dryness.  It  is  sour  to  the  taste ;  much  more  soluble  in  water  Uian 
arsenious  acid;  forms  arseniates;  is  isomorphous  with  phosphoric 
acid ;  when  strongly  heated^  it  is  converted  into  arsenious  acid  and 
oxygen. 

There  are  three  well-known  sulphides  of  arsenic. 

Bisulphides  or  Eealgary  AsS^,  occurs  native; — ^may  be  made  by 
heating  together  sulphur  and  arsenious  acid ;  colour,  ruby-red. 

Tersulphide  or  Orpimenty  AsSj,  is  also  found  native; — ^made  by 
transmitting  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of  arsenious 
acid :  colour,  yellow, — called  king's  yellow, 

Fentasulphidey  AsSg,  made  by  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrosen  on 
a  solution  of  arsenic  acid;  it  resembles  orpiment  in  colour.  The  sul- 
phides are  poisonous. 

Arsenic  also  unites  with  chlorine,  iodine,  &o. 

Arseniuretted  hydrogen,  AsH„  prepared  by  adding  arsenious  acid 
to  the  materials  for  generating  hydrogen ;  colourless ;  odour  of  garlic ; 
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ep.  gr.  2-6 ;  bums  with  a  blae  flame,  geDerating  arsenious  acid ;  a 
uoD-supporter  of  oombustioo ;  very  poisonous  when  breathed  ;  slightly 
soluble  in  WAter. 

TtstMfoT  arwnxc, — 1.  Ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver  (made  bj  add- 
ing ammonia  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  until  the  oxide  of 
silver,  whic/i  is  thrown  down,  is  nearly  all  dissolved) ;  arsenious  acid 
added  to  ths^  throws  down  the  insoluble  arsenite  of  silver  of  a  yellow 
colour. 

2.  Ammontacai  mlphate  of  copper  (made  by  adding  ammonia  to  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper),  throws  down^  with  arsenious  add,  the 
insoluble  arsenite  of  copper  (Scheele's  green), 

3.  Bydrondphurio  acid,  when  transmitted  through  a  solution  of 
arsenious  acid,  precipitates  the  tersulphide  (orpimentj. 

4.  The  production  of  arseniureffed  hydrogen,  —  By  adding  the 
matter  containing  arsenic  to  the  materials  for  generating  hydrogen,  on 
burning  a  jet  of  this  gas,  and  holding  over  it  a  piece  of  glass  or  por- 
celain, an  arsenical  ring  is  formed. — ^None  of  the  above  tests  can  be 
relied  on  singly.  The  best  method  is  to  reduce  the  arsenic  by  means 
of  beat  and  charcoal  (or  black  flux),  in  a  glass  tube ;  by  which  means 
the  arsenical  rin^  may  always  be  produced,  and  the  peculiar  odour  of 
burning  arsenic  be  detected.  The  proper  antidote  for  arsenic  is  the 
hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  in  a  moist  state. 

The  remaining  metals  of  this  order  are  Chromium,  Vanadium, 
Tungsten,  Molyl^enum,  Golumbium,-  Titanium,  Tellurium,  and  Os- 
mium. None  of  them  are  of  practical  importance  except  chromium, 
two  salts  of  which  are  much  used  in  the  arts,  viz. :  chromcUe  of  lead 
(chrome  yellow),  and  the  bichromate  of  potash.  Chromic  acid  ia 
remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which  it  parte  with  oxygen;  it  isj 
therefore,  much  used  in  organic  analysis. 


SECTION  VI. 

ORDER  III. — METALS  WHOSE  OXIDES  ARE  REDUCED  BT  HEAT. 

OOLD 

Occurs  either  pure,  in  union  with  quartz,  or  combined  with  silver 
or  copper.  It  is  usually  separated  from  impurities  by  amalgamation 
with  mercury,  which  is  afterwards  driven  off  by  heat  From  silver  it 
is  separated  by  the  process  of  guartation,  which  consisto  in  adding 
to  the  alloy  so  much  silver  as  to  make  the  latter  constitute  three- 
fourths  of  the  mass ;  in  which  case  the  whole  of  the  silver  may  be 
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removed  by  nitric  acid.     May  be  obtained  pnre  by  dissolviDg  in  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  and  then  precipitating  by  a  protosalt  of  iron. 

Prop, — It  has  a  well-known  yellow  colour )  is  the  most  malleable, 
and  one  of  the  most  ductile  of  all  metals ;  is  not  tarnished  by  either 
air  or  moisture;  sp.  gr.  19-8.  Symb.  (Aurum),  Au.  The  only  sol« 
vent  for  gold  is  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  or  rather, 
the  solution  of  chlorine  which  thence  results.  An  etherial  solution  of 
gold  is  made  by  agitating  ether  with  th^  strong  aqueous  solution ;  this 
may  be  used  for  gilding.  If  protochhride  of  tin  be  added  to  the  solu- 
tion of  gold,  the  purple  powder  of  Camus  is  thrown  down.  Gold 
forms  compounds  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  and  sulphur.  Gold 
coins  are  always  alloyed  with  copper  or  silver,  which  increase  its 
hardness.     The  best  test  for  gold  is  the  protochloride  of  tin. 

SILVER 

Occurs  native,  and  in  combination  with  gold,  and  other  metals ;  also 
with  chlorine,  and  sulphur.  One  of  the  most  abundant  silver  ores  is 
the  argentiferous  galena.  It  is  extracted  either  by  amalgamation,  or 
by  cupeHation^ — the  latter  process  being  only  applicable  to  the  combi- 
nations with  lead.  Pure  silver  may  be  procured  by  precipitation  from 
a  solution  in  nitric  acid,  by  means  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  heating 
the  resulting  chloride  with  carbonate  of  soda. 

Prop,  —  The  whitest  of  all  metals ;  has  a  brilliant  lustre ;  is  very 
malleable  and  ductile ;  the  best  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity  ;  sp. 
gr.  10*5;  is  not  acted  upon  by  moisture  or  air,  unless  sulphur  be 
present;  its  proper  solvent  is  nitric  acid;  Symb.,  Ag.  It  forms  two 
or  three  oxides,  of  which  the  protoxide  acts  as  a  base.  The  most 
important  salt  is  the  nitrate,  or  lunar  camtic,  —  made  by  dissolving 
silver  in  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating.  The  crystals  are  colourless ; 
very  solable  in  water;  the  solution  becomes  dark-coloured  when 
exposed  to  light,  in  contact  with  organic  matter,  probably  from  the 
formation  of  an  oxide. 

The  arhor  Dianm  is  made  by  suspending  mercury  in  a  solution  of 
the  nitrate :  the  silver  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  crystals.  It  is 
also  precipitated  by  the  chlorides,  phosphates,  chromates,  arseniates, 
arsenites,  and  several  of  the  metals. 

The  best  test  is  chlorine,  or  a  soluble  chloride,  which  precipitates 
the  white  chloride  of  silver. 

Silver  forms  compounds  with  chlorine,  iodine,  and  sulphur. 

PLATINUM 

Occurs  only  in  the  metallic  state,  generally  combined  with  other 
metals,  particularly  palladium,  osmium,  rhodium,  and  iridium.  It  is 
found  in  grains,  which  are  converted  into  masses  by  intense  heat  and 
pressure. 

Prop, — ^It  has  a  whitish  colour ;  very  malleable ;  the  most  ductile 
of  metals;  the  heaviest  body  in  nature;  sp.  gr.  21*5;  is  soft;  can  be 
56 
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welded,  like  iron ;  undergoes  do  change  bj  expoeare  to  air,  moistQFe, 
or  the  highest  heat  of  a  smith's  forge ;  it  can  only  be  fused  by  gal- 
vanbm  or  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe;  it  is  dissolved  by  nitromuriatio 
aoid.  In  its  habitudes  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  sulphur,  it  resembles 
gold. 

Spongy  piatUium  has  the  singular  property  of  causing  the  union 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  producing  combustion.  This  u  prober 
bly  due  to  the  intimate  molecjiilar  relationship  into  which  the  two  gases 
are  brought  in  the  pores  of  the  metal. 

TeiU.  —  A  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium  produces  with  chloride 
of  platinum  a  double  chloride,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour;  sal  ammo- 
niac gives  with  it  a  yellow  precipitate,  which,  by  heat,  yields  spongy 
platinum. 

The  other  metals  associated  with  platinum  (Palladium,  Osmiunii 
Iridium,  and  Rhodium),  need  no  particolar  description. 

MIKOUKT    OK    QUIOKSILTIB 

Occurs  in  the  metallio  state ;  but  more  frequently  as  a  sulphide  or 
chloride ; — extracted  by  heat,  which  sublimes  the  mercury. 

Prop, — ^The  only  metal  fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures ; — has  a  silver 
white  colour,  and  brilliant  lustre ;  becomes  solid  at  — 39^,  when  it  is 
malleable;  boils  at  662°;  sp.  gr.  13*6;  that  of  frozen  mercury,  about 
14.  Pure  mercury  is  not  altered  by  the  air  at  common  temperatures, 
but  absorbs  oxygen  when  heated.  Hydrochloric  acid  has  no  action, 
nor  sulphuric  acid,  unless  concentrated  and  boiling ;  nitric  acid,  even 
when  cold  and  dilute,  acts  upon  it,  forming  a  nitrate. 

Mercu]^  forms  two  oxides,  the  Uojck  and  the  red.     The  eq.  is  202 

g 'Turner,  Hare),  or  101  (Graham,  Kane,  &c.).  The  nomenclature  of 
e  different  compounds  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  adoption  of 
either  one  of  these. 

Protoxide^  HgO  (suboxide,  HgaO). —  Prepared  by  action  of  caustic 
potash,  or  lime,  on  a  solution  of  the  nitrate,  or  on  calomel ;  it  is  a  dull 
gray  powder,  insoluble  in  water ; — decomposed,  by  the  action  of  light, 
into  the  red  oxide,  and  metallic  mercury. 

Peroxide^  HgOg  (protoxide,  HgO),  red  oxide,  —  Prepared  by  the 
combined  agency  of  neat  and  air ;  by  heating  the  nitrate ;  or  by  pre- 
cipitation from  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  by  means  of  potassa. 
It  is  often  called  red  precipitate.  It  is  in  the  form  of  fine  red  shining 
scales,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water;  converted  by  heat  into  metalUc 
mercury,  and  oxygen. 

Chlorine  forms  two  compounds,  calomel  and  corrosive  tublimate. 

Protochhride,  or  calomel,  HgCl  (subchloride,  HggCl).  Prepared 
either  by  precipitation^  by  means  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  a  solution 
of  the  nitrate ;  or  by  subliming  together  the  protosulphate  of  mercury 
and  chloride  of  sodium.     The  rationale  is  as  follows : — 
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ProtosulpUte  of  J  *f*'«"'7  :::?'Calomel,  HgCl. 

mercury.  5  aKd 


1  eq.  bipersulphate  of 
mercury 

2  eq.  chloride  of  so- 
dium. 


Chloride   of  so-  ^  Chlorine 
dium  J  Sodium     Zl^^ulphate  of  soda. 

As  prepared  by  ordinary  sublimatioD,  calomel  occurs  ia  yellowish- 
white  masses ;  but  if  the  vapour  be  conducted  into  a  recipient  con- 
taining watery  vapour,  it  is  condensed  in  a  very  fine  white  powder. 
It  is  insoluble,  tasteless;  sp.  gr.  7 '2;  is  apt  to  contaiB  a  little  corro- 
sive sublimate,  which  can  be  removed  by  washing,  or  throwing  down 
by  amnu)nia.  Potassa  or  lime  decomposes  it,  throwing  down  the  black 
oxide. 

Bichlartdef  or  corranve  sMinuUe,  HgClg  (protochloride,  HgCl.)— 
Prepared  by  burning  mercury  in  chlorine  gas;  by  action  of  hydrochlo- 
rk  acid  on  the  red  oxide ;  or  preferably,  by  subliming  together  the 
bisulphate  with  common  salt,  thus : — 

.  Mercury   -:;^  Bichloride  of  mercury, 

2  Oxygen  -^^^^^  ^^-^^        HgCla 
'  2  Sure  acid   -^^^^ 
:2  Chloriiie-.--''''^"^^::^:;^:^ 
\  2  Sodium  __^^2  eq.  sulphate  of  soda.  ' 

Prep. — Crystalline;  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The 
alkalies  and  their  carbonates  throw  down  from  it  the  red  oxide; 
ammonia  in  excess  throws  down  from  its  solution  the  white  precipu 
iate,  which  is  oonsidered  to  be  an  amo-chloride  of  mercury  (Kane). 
This  amo-chlorido,  or  cMoramide,  as  it  is  often  called,  is  considered 
to  be  a  double  salt,  composed  of  the  hiamide  of  mercury  and  some 
nndecomposed  bichloride, — Albumen  is  the  best  antidote  for  it. 

There  are  two  iodides,  two  bromides,  one  cyanide,  and  two  sul- 
phides of  mercury.  The  bisulphide  occurs  native,  under  the  name 
of  cinnabar;  its  powder  is  called  vermilion.  Ethiop's  mineral  is 
made  by  triturating  mercury  and  sulphur  together,  until  the  glo- 
bules disappear;  it  is  considered  to  be  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  the 
bisulphide. 

The  most  important  utlU  are  formed  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
each  of  which  unites  with  the  protoxide  and  the  peroxide.  The  tur- 
peth  mineral  is  the  subsulphate,  formed  by  throwing  the  sulphate  into 
water. 

The  best  te$U  for  mercury  are :  iodide  of  potassium,  which  gives 
with  a  protosalt  the  green  iodide,  and  with  a  persalt,  the  beautiful  red 
biniodide; — protochloride  of  tin  gives  a  black  precipitate  if  heated 
with  a  protosalt ; — a  drop  of  mercurial  solution  put  upon  a  polished 
surface  of  gold,  and  touched  with  the  point  of  a  penknife,  instantly 
causes  a  white  stain,  from  the  amalgam  which  is  formed  by  the  gal- 
vanic agency. 
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PART  III. 

ORGANIC    CHEMISTRY. 
GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Organic  suostances,  whether  derived  from  the  vegetahle  or  animal 
kingdom,  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  complexity  of  their  oomposi- 
tioD,  and  for  the  limited  number  of  their  elements.  Only  four  ele- 
ments are  considered  essential  to  the  composition  of  organic  matter, 
viz.,  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  —  though  others  are 
occasionally  met  with,  as  sulphur,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  sodium,  &c. ; 
altogether  they  do  not  amount  to  more  than  fifteen.  There  appears, 
however,  to  be  no  limit  to  the  number  of  definite  compounds  which 
may  be  produced  out  of  merely  the  four  above-named  essential 
elements,  simply  by  a  difference  in  their  proportions  and  mode  of 
arrangement. 

In  consequence  of  the  complexity  of  organic  bodies,  they  are  gene- 
rally very  instable,  being  prone  to  decomposition  whenever  the  restrain- 
ing force  is  removed.  The  products  of  such  decomposition  are  water, 
carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia;  and  if  sulphur  be  present,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  more  complex  is  the  constitution  of  an  or- 
ganic body,  the  more  liable  is  it  to  decomposition ;  but  this  tendency 
is  much  lessened  if  the  elements  are  in  such  proportions  as  completely 
to  saturate  each  other ;  thus,  in  sugar,  starch,  and  lignin,  the  propor- 
tions of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  exactly  sufficient  to  saturate  each 
other,  and  to  form  water. 

Vegetable  organic  matter  is  usually  ternary  in  its  composition, 
and  is  not  so  prone  to  decomposition  as  animal  organic  matter,  which 
is  generally  quartenary.     Both  are  invariably  decomposed  by  heat. 

Isomeric  bodies  are  frequently  met  with  among  organic  substances. 
By  this  term  is  meant  bodies  having  the  same  chemical  composition, 
but  possessing  very  different  properties ;  starch,  sugar,  and  gum  are 
examples.  Isomerism  is  believed  to  depend  upon  a  different  arrange- 
ment in  the  constituent  atoms  of  a  body,  —  their  number  remaining 
the  same. 


SECTION  I. 


OF  COMPOUND  RADICALS. 


By  the   term   compound  radical,  is   meant  a  substance  which, 
although  containing  two  or  more  elements,  acts  precisely  as  a  simple 
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elementary  body.  The  following  are  the  most  important  of  tbe 
admitted  compound  organic  radicals^  together  with  their  chemical  com- 
poeitioQ  expressed  in  symbols. 

Fonnnis* 

CarboDio  oxide,  or  protoxide  of  carbon CO. 

CyaDOgen,  or  bicarburet  of  nitrogen CN. 

Mellon,  or  sesquicarburet  of  nitrogen CN\ 

Benxoile,  benzule,  or  benzyle •. C"H*CP. 

Cinnamyl,  or  cinnamnle C"H*0>. 

Salyoyle,  or  saUcule C"H*0*. 

Acetyle,  or  acetule C'H*. 

Formyle,  or  formnle C*H. 

Amide NH». 

Ethyle,  or  ethnle C*K\ 

Methyle,  or  methnle C*H*. 

Cetyle,  or  cetule C"H* 

Glyceryle,  or  glycemle C*H\ 

Amyle,*  or  amnle C^H'*. 

Mesetyle,  or  mesefcnle G^H*. 

Kaoodyle,  or  kacodole. G*H*A8. 

Besides  these,  there  are  some  subordinate  componnd  radicals.  A 
few  of  the  above  radicals  will  be  noticed  now;  the  others  will  be  spoken 
of  when  their  compounds  come  under  consideration. 

Amide,  NHg,  or  amidogen.  This  compound  radical  is  believed  to 
be  generated  when  ammonia  is  heated  in  contact  with  potassium  or 
sodium ;  hydrogen  is  liberated,  and  a  compound  formed  of  amyde  and 
the  metal.  When  the  amyde  of  potassium  or  s<xiium  thus  generated 
IS  put  into  water,  this  liquid  forms  ammonia  by  yielding  up  hydrogen 
to  the  amyde ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  converts  the  potassium  into 
potash,  by  giving  up  its  oxygen.  According  to  this  view,  ammonia  is 
an  amyde  of  hydrogen.  Ammoniated  mercury  (white  precipitate)  b 
a  compound  of  an  amyde  and  the  bichloride  of  mercury. 

Carbonic  oxide,  CO,  has  already  been  spoken  of  as  a  compound  ^f 
carbon.  By  combining  with  carbonic  acid,  CO2,  it  constitutes  oxalic 
aoid,  CsOt.  The  most  important  compounds  of  this  radical  are  carba- 
mide, oxamide,  and  cMoroxycarbonic  aeid^  a  compound  of  carbonic 
oxide  and  chlorine. 

Benzule  or  Benzyle,  O14H5O2, — the  hypothetical  radical  of  benzoic 
acid,  and  of  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  By  the  addition  of  an  atom  of 
oxygen  and  an  atom  of  water,  it  forms  benzoic  acid.  By  substituting 
an  atom  of  hydrogen  for  an  atom  of  oxygen,  benzoic  acid  is  converted 
into  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  or  the  hydruret  of  benzule.  This  hy- 
dmret  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  bitter  almonds,  but  is  the  result  of  tbe 
reaction  of  two  organic  principles  contained  therein,  denominated 
amygdalin  and  emulsin,  or  synaptase,  with  water. 

Benzule  forms  a  compound  with  amide  called  benzamide. 

Cinnamyle,  OitHgOt,  has  much  analogy  with  benzule.  It  is  the 
radical  of  the  oil  of  cinnamon,  and  of  a  few  other  compounds. 

Olyceryle,  Q%lii,  the  eompound  radical  of  glycerine,  \he  hydratcd 
56* 
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oxide  of  glyceryle,  which  is  the  base  common  to  many  nils  and  fala. 
Glycerine  will  be  more  fully  spoken  of  under  the  head  of  Oils. 

Cetyle^  CgaH»,  an  organic  radical,  which  performs  preoiaely  the 
game  part  in  spermaceti  that  glyceryle  does  in  ordiuaiy  fats. 


SECTION  II. 

ANALYSIS  OF  ORGANIC  BODIES. 

As  all  organic  bodies  undergo  decomposition  when  exposed  to  a  high 
temperature,  in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  this  is  the  method  adopted  to 
effect  their  analysis ;  it  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  weight  of  the 
carbonic  acid  and  water,  resulting  from  the  union  of  oxygen  with  the 
carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  organic  body,  will  indicate  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  latter  elements.  The  following  is  an  outline  of 
Liebig's  method,  which  is  by  far  the  most  simple : — ^A  tube  of  white 
Bohemian  glass,  called  a  comhustion'tube,  about  a  foot  long,  is  drawn 
out  at  one  extremity  to  a  point,  which  is  closed ;  the  organic  substance 
is  mixed  with  the  black  oxide  of  copper  (a  substance  which  readily  im- 
parts oxygen  when  heated  with  an  organic  body),  and  the  mass,  being 
thoroughly  dried  and  accurately  weighed,  is  introduced  into  the  tube. 
To  this  is  attached  another  tube,  containing  dried  chloride  of  caloium, 
to  absorb  the  water  that  may  form ;  this  is  also  weighed.  Lastly,  to 
the  end  of  the  latter  tube  is  attached  an  arrangement  of  glass  bulbs 
oontaioiog  solution  of  potassa,  intended  to  absorb  the  carl)onio  acid 
that  may  be  formed ;  this  is  likewise  weighed. 

Heat  is  now  applied  to  the  combustion-tube ;  decomposition  of  the 
organic  body  ensues;  its  carbon  takes  oxygen  from  the  oxide  of  cop- 
per to  form  carbonic  acid,  every  twenty-two  grains  of  which  contains 
six  of  carbon.  The  hydrogen  of  the  organic  body  also  takes  oxygen 
to  form  water,  every  nine  grains  of  which  must  contain  one  of  hy- 
drogen. 

The  result  is  then  easily  estimated,  by  a  second  weighing  of  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  the  potash  bulbs;  the  gain  of  the  former 
indicating  the  amount  of  water,  and  one-ninth  of  &iM  gain  expre^es 
the  quantity  of  hydrogen; — the  gain  of  the  latter  indicating  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid,  and  six  parts  in  twenty-two,  or  three-elevenths 
ofthisj  expresses  the  quantity  ofcarhon.  Having  thus  ascertained  the 
weight  of  carbon  and  of  hydrogen,  their  sum>  subtracted  from  the 
whole  weight  of  the  organic  body,  will  give  the  weight  of  its  oxygen. 

If  the  body  to  be  analyzed  contains  nitrogen,  an  alkali  must  be  added 
to  convert  the  nitrogen  into  ammonia,  which  is  afterwards  converted 
into  chloride  of  ammonium  by  hydrochloric  acid,  next  precipitated  by 
bichloride  of  platinum,  and  then  heated  to  drive  off  the  chlorine  and 
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aniTnoniani.  The  loss  of  weight  gives  the  data  for  calculatiDg  the 
amount  of  nitrogen. 

If  svlphur  is  present,  it  is  to  be  converted  into  sulphurous  acid,  and 
then  oxidized  by  nitric  acid ;  the  sulphuric  acid  is  neutralized  by  ba- 
ryta, and  from  this,  the  amount  of  sulphur  can  be  calculated: 

In  organic  analysis,  the  utmost  precision  is  required  in  the  pro- 
i  of  drying  and  weighing. 


SECTION  III. 

TEOETABLE  NON-AZOTTZED  SUBSTANCES. 

These  embrace  Gum,  Sugar,  Fecula  or  Starch,  and  Lignin; 
and,  according  to  Prout,  tbey  may  be  considered  as  hydrates  of  carbon, 
since  they  contain  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportions  to  form 
water. 

OUK. 

This  is  a  proximate  principle,  which  spontaneously  exudes  from 
various  trees.  It  is  distinguished  from  resin  by  being  soluble  in 
water,  and  being  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid, 
which  converts  it  into  mucic  acid. 

Ouerin  divides  the  gums  into  three  classes :  ~1.  Arahin,  of  which 
gum  arabic  is  the  type,  soluble  in  cold  water.  2.  Bassorin,  of  which 
tragacanth  is  the  type,  which  swells  into  a  jelly,  but  does  not  dissolve 
in  water.  3.  Cera  sin,  from  the  gum  of  the  cherry-tree ',  insoluble  in 
cold,  but  soluble  in  hot  water,  by  which  it  is  partially  converted  into 
arabin. 

The  mucilage  of  gum  arabic  differs  somewhat  from  the  mucilage 
of  flaxseed  :  the  former  is  precipitated  by  the  svhacetaie  of  lead ;  the 
latter  by  the  neutral  acetate, 

Pectine,  or  the  jelly  of  fruits,  seems  closely  allied  to  the  gums.  It 
forms  pectic  acid. 

BUG  AB. 

This  is  found  in  various  saccharine  natural  juices,  as  of  the  Sugar 
Cane,  the  Maple,  the  Beet,  &c.     There  are  several  varieties  of  sugar. 

Cane  sugar,  CmHbOss,  prepared  from  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane 
by  boiling  and  evaporating;  this  constitutes  comm.on  hrown  sugar; 
it  is  refined  by  dissolving  in  water,  and  removing  the  impurities  by 
means  of  coagulating  albumen.  The  uncrystallizable  portion  is 
named  molasses.  It  is  converted  into  grape-sugar  by  adds  and  a 
ferment. 

Grape  sugar,  Gi4'BnOn9  exists  in  many  vegetable  juices,  especially 
in  grapes.  Examples  of  it  are  seen  in  candied  sweetmeats,  and  in 
raisins;  it  also  occurs  in  the  urine,  in  diabetes.     Grap«^  ^Ui^ar  diffcrb 
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from  cane  sugar  in  several  particulars :  it  is  less  sweet,  ]esn  soluble, 
and  does  not  form  such  regular  crystals.  Strong  mineral  acids  have 
but  little  effect  on  grape  sugar;  the  alkalies,  on  the  contrary,  produce 
tL  decided  effect.  It  is  the  only  sugar  capable  of  undergoing  the 
vinous  fermentation ;  the  others  being  first  converted  into  it. 

The  best  test  for  grape  sugar  (as  in  diabetic  urine)  is  to  heat  it  with 
a  little  potassa  and  protosulphate  of  copper ;  a  characteristic  reddish 
precipitate  occurs,  consisting  of  the  suboxide  of  copper. 

Svgar  of  milkj  Ldcttne^  OuO^iQ^ ;  —  this  is  the  sweet  principle 
of  milk :  it  is  procured  by  evaporating  whey.  It  undergoes  ferment- 
ation, like  other  sugars,  but  is  believed  to  be  converted  into  grape 
sugar  in  the  process. 

Mannite  or  Manna  sugar,  CeHfOe ; — this  differs  from  other  sugars 
in  not  undergoing  the  vinous  fermentation.  There  is  also  a  sugar  from 
mushroomSf  and  one  from  liquorice, 

VBCULA,    Oa    STABCH. 

A  very  abundant  proximate  vegetable  principle,  abounding  in  roots, 
stems,  and  seeds.  It  is  procured  from  flour  or  potatoes  by  the  action 
of  a  stream  of  water  upon  them  so  as  to  wash  off  the  insoluble  parti- 
cles of  focula. 

Prop. — ^Insoluble  in  cold  water,  alcohol,  or  ether ;  appears  to  be  a 
homogeneous  substance,  but  if  examined  by  the  microscope,  it  is 
found  to  consist  of  granules,  having  a  thin,  insoluble  envelope ;  when 
starch  is  put  into  hot  water,  the  envelope  bursts,  liberating  the  con- 
tents, which  form  with  the  water  a  gelatinous  mass.  The  most  deli- 
cate test  for  starch  is  iodine,  which  forms  with  it  a  blue  colour. 

The  size  of  the  granules  of  fecula,  as  shown  by  the  microscope, 
varies  very  much,  according  to  the  source  from  which  it  is  derived. 
Arrow-root,  sago,  and  tapioca,  are  examples  of  pure  fecula. 

In  the  process  of  the  germination  of  seeds,  and  of  the  fermentation 
of  malt,  the  starchy  matter  of  the  grain  is  converted  into  a  sweetish, 
gummy  matter,  called  dextrine,  and  ultimately  into  grape  sugar. 
The  cause  of  this  remarkable  change  is  due  to  a  peculiar  principle 
found  resident  in  the  grain  at  that  period,  named  diastase,  which  acts 
by  catalj/sis, — itself  undergoing  no  change. 

Dextrine  has  the  same  composition  as  starch.  It  is  soluble  in 
water.  It  is  used  in  the  arts  as  a  substitute  for  gum.  Dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  also  has  the  power  of  converting  starch  into  sugar.  Nitric 
acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid. 

LIOKIN,    OB    OBLLULOBX. 

This  constitutes  the  basis  of  vegetables  and  of  wood.  It  is  pix>- 
cured  from  sawdust  by  dissolving  it  successively  in  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  dilute  acid,  and  an  alkaline  solution.  It  has  no  taste,  but  may 
be  converted  into  dextrine  and  grape  sugar  by  the  action  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid.     In  its  composition  it  is  isomeric  with  starch. 
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SECTION  IV. 

PRODUCTS  ARISING  FROM  CHEMICAL  REACTIONS  IN  THE  PRECEDINQ 
SUBSTANCES. 

AOTION    OV    NITBIO    AOID. 

Oxalic  Acid,  C2O3,  or  CO+COa,  is  alwajs  formed  by  the  action  of 
Btrong  nitric  aoid  on  any  of  the  preceding  bodies,  except  gom  and 
Bugar  of  milk.  The  oxygen  of  the  acid  acting  npon  the  sugar,  &c., 
converts  it  into  oxalic  acid,  producing,  at  the  same  time,  nitric  oxide 
and  water.  It  occurs  in  crystals,  much  resembling  Epsom  salts ;  of  an 
intensely  sour  taste ^  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  very  poisonous. 
Test, — ^lime  forms  the  insoluble  oxalate  of  lime. 

Pifroxylin,  or  gunrcotton,  C12H9O9+2NOS+HO;  prepared  by  the 
action  of  strong  nitric  acid  on  pure  lignin,  or  cotton ;  the  latter,  appa- 
rently, undergoes  no  change,  but  becomes  very  explosive.  Dissolved 
in  ether,  it  constitutes  collodeon,  so  much  valued  for  its  adhesive 
properties. 

Xyhidine,  C6H4O4+NO5,  —  made  by  the  action  of  nitric  aoid  on 
paper.     It  resembles  the  preceding. 

VINOUS    FBRUINTATION    AND    ITS    PB0DU0T8. 

When  a  solution  of  sugar,  in  connexion  with  some  ferment,  as  yeast, 
IS  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  70°  to  80°,  an  intestine  movement 
commences,  denominated  fermentation ;  bubbles  of  gas  escape,  the 
liquor  becomes  turbid;  after  a  while,  it  becomes  clear,  when  sugar 
is  found  to  have  disappeared,  and  its  place  is  occupied  by  alcohol. 
Such  a  liquid  will  yield  alcohol  by  distillation.  The  gas  which  is 
generated  and  escapes  is  carbonic  acid.  The  chemical  change  which 
is  produced  is  the  conversion  of  one  atom  of  anhydrous  grape  sugar 
into  two  atoms  of  alcohol,  and  four  atoms  of  carbonic  acid. 

Two  atoms  of  alcohol OH*"0* 

With  four  atoms  of  carbonic  acid C*    O* 

Form  one  atom  of  Bogar ^  C'*H"0'* 

In  the  process  of  fermentation,  the  yeast,  or  ferment  itself,  under- 
goes change,  in  which  respect  the  action  differs  from  that  of  catalysis. 

The  various  kinds  of  fermented  liquors,  such  as  mne,  cider,  beer, 
&c.,  are  made  from  the  juices  of  different  fruits,  or  from  infusions  of 
grain.  These  all  contain  sugar  and  a  fermenting  principle,  and  hence 
will  undergo  the  vinous  fermentation,  provided  they  be  exposed  to  a 
proper  temperature.  The  amount  of  alcohol  contained  in  the  fer- 
mented liquors  varies  from  3  to  20  per  cent.  By  distilling  any  of  the 
fermented  liquors,  the  different  spirituous  liquors,  or  ardent  spirits, 
are  procured ;  these  contain  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  alcohol ;  and  by 
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a  second  distillation,  they  yield  the  commemal  alcohol,  or  rectified 
gpiritf  which  has  a  density  of  '835,  and  which  yet  contains  about  14 
per  cent,  of  water. 

Pure  or  absolute  alcohol  cannot  be  obtained  by  any  number  of  dis- 
tillations, unless  quicklime,  chloride  of  calcium,  or  sulphuric  acid,  be 
employed  at  the  same  time,  to  combine  with  the  w^ter. 

Pure  alcohol  is  colourless  and  limpid ;  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  -793 ;  is  in- 
flammable, burning  with  a  pale  bluish  flame,  and  yielding  water  and 
carbonic  acid ;  boiling  point,  173^ ;  unites  with  water  in  all  propor- 
tions; also  with  ether;  has  powerful  solvent  powers;  it  hu  never 
been  froaen  by  the  most  intense  cold. 

The  process  of  making  bread  is  an  instance  of  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion, the  yeast  added  to  the  dough,  converting  a  small  portion  of 
its  sugar  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol.  The  gas  thus  liberated, 
forces  the  tough  and  adhesive  mass  into  bubbles ;  these  still  further 
expand  by  the  heat  of  the  oven,  which  at  the  same  time  dissipates  the 
alcohol. 

ACTION    OV    AOIDB    ON    ALCOHOL  —  BTHIBI  71  CATION. 

When  alcohol  is  heated  with  any  of  the  strong  acids,  an  eOier  results. 
The  radical  ethyley  C4Hg,  is  the  basis  of  all  the  idcohol  series  of  ethers. 
This  radical  has  lately  been  isolated.  Common  ether  is  an  oxide  of 
ethyhj  C4H5O ;  and  alcohol  is  a  hydrated  oxide  of  ethyle,  C4H5O  +  HO. 
Consequently,  the  conversion  of  alcohol  into  ether  only  requires  the 
removal  of  an  atom  of  water.  The  rationale,  then,  of  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  alcohol  is  merely  to  remove  the  water  upon  which 
the  alcohol  depended  for  its  existence.  There  is  hardly  any  acid  from 
which  a  pecnlar  ether  bearing  its  name  has  not  been  formed,  such  as 
nitric  ether y  (icetic  ether,  tartaric  ether,  &c. 

The  oxide  of  ethyle,  in  consequence  of  being  procured  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  alcohol,  was  formerly  called  tulphuric  ether,  the 
name  which  it  continues  to  bear  in  commerce ;  it  is  abo  frequently 
known  by  the  simple  name  ether. 

Prepared,  by  boiling  together  equal  weights  of  alcohol  and  sulphu- 
ric acid,  and  receiving  the  products  in  a  vessel  surrounded  by  ice. 
Various  other  substances  are  generated  at  the  same  time,  such  as  sul- 
phovinic  acid,  oil  of  wine,  sulphurous  acid,  and  others.  The  ether 
obtained  may  be  mixed  with  a  little  caustic  potash,  and  redistilled  by 
a  gentle  heat 

Prop,  —  Pure  ether  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  fragrant  liquid ; 
sp.  gr.  about  *720 ;  boils  at  96° ;  very  volatile  and  inflammable ;  bums 
with  a  white  flame,  generating  water  and  carbonic  acid.  Its  vapour 
has  a  sp.  gr.  of  2-586.  When  mixed  with  oxygen,  it  explodes  with 
violence,  by  means  of  an  electric  spark.  When  ether  is  transmitted 
through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  is  decomposed  into  defiant  gas,  light  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  and  aldehyde.  It  is  veiy  soluble  in  alcohol ;  but 
only  one  part  is  dissolved  in  ten  of  water.     It  may  be  separated  from 
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alcohol  by  the  addition  of  water,  which  unites  with  the  alcobol.  It  is 
a  solvent  for  oils  and  fats  generally ;  but  its  solvent  powers  are  inferior 
to  those  of  either  alcohol  or  water. 

Regarding  ether  to  be  a  compound  of  Bthjle  wiih  oxygen,  or  an 
aocide  ofethyhy  it  is  found  that  this  oxide  is  capable  of  uniting  with 
the  oxacids,  and  forming  with  them  compounds  analogous  to  salts. 
All  the  halogen  bodies,  as  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  &c.,  unite  directly 
with  the  radical  of  ether,  just  as  they  do  with  metallic  radicals.  Th« 
following  are  some  of  the  ether  compounds : — 

Ethyle « CTT» 

Oxide  of  ethyle,  ether G*H^ 

Hydrate  of  the  oxide,  aloohol G*H*0-|.HO 

Chloride  of  ethyle.  ..-.^ OH»+Cl 

Iodide  of  ethyle C*H'+I 

Bromide  of  ethyle C*H»J-Br 

Nitrate  of  oxide  of  ethyle C*H«0+NO» 

Hyponitrite  of  oxide  of  ethyle G'H*0-fNO* 

Oxalate  of  oxide  of  ethyle...... *.  G*H>o4-GH^,  fto. 

These  compounds  of  ethyle  and  its  oxide  are  obtained  from  alcohol 
— the  hydrated  oxide — by  the  action  of  the  corresponding  acids,  as  on 
an  ordinary  metallic  oxide. 

Hydrate  of  oxide  of  ethyle,  Ala)hol. — ^This  compound  can  only  be 
obtained  through  the  medium  of  the  vinous  fermentation.  Its  proper- 
ties have  already  been  described. 

Chloride  of  ethyle.  Hydrochloric  Ether. — Prepared  by  the  action 
of  chlorohydric  acid  on  alcohol,  the  product  being  collected  in  a  cold 
receiver ;  or  else  alcohol  may  be  added  to  the  materials  for  generating 
the  acid,  viz.  common  salt  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  rationide  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  of  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  a  metallic  oxide. 

Prop. — A  colourless,  limpid  liquid,  very  volatile,  of  a  penetrating 
aromatic  odour} — sp.  gr.  874;  boils  at  52^;  soluble  in  ten  parts  of 
water. 

Bromide  of  ethyle,  Hydrohromic  ether;  —  a  very  volatile  liquid, 
heavier  than  water;  of  a  penetrating  odour  and  taste. 

Iodide  of  ethyle,  Hydriodic  ether; — very  closely  resembles  the  last. 

Svlphuret  of  ethyle  ; — a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  disagreeable  allia- 
cious  odour ;  boils  at  163^ 

Cyamide  of  ethyle — ^resembles  the  last. 

Acid  Sulphate  of  oxide  of  ethyle,  Svlphovinic  acid,  C4H5O, 
2S0,+  H0. — Sulphuric  acid  forms  also  a  netUrdl  compound  with  the 
oxide  of  ethyle,  lately  discovered.  Sulphovinic  acid  is  the  acid  sul- 
phate of  ethyle.  It  is  formed  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid 
on  alcohol,  as  in  the  preparation  of  ether;  on  oooling,  it  is  diluted 
with  water,  and  neutralized  with  chalk,  which  throws  down  sulphate 
of  lime ;  the  mlphavincUe  of  lime  is  afterwards  deposited  in  crystals : 
from  this,  sulphovinic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.     It  is  a  sour  liquid^  very  apt  to  be  decomposed  intd 
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alcohol  and  solphuric  acid ;  forms  BufphaviruUeg  with  bases,  which  are 
soluble. 

PhogphcUe  of  oxide  of  ethyUy  or  Phosphomnic  actdj  is  a  compound 
very  analogous  to  the  foregoing. 

Nitrate  of  oxide  ofethyle,  Nitric  ether, — ^This  compound  has  only 
lately  been  prepared.  It  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
alcohol,  with  the  addition  of  urea;  the  latter  substance  being  requi- 
site to  prevent  the  formation  of  hyponitrons  ether.  It  has  a  density 
of  1-112 ; — is  insoluble  in  water; — ^has  an  agreeable  sweet  taste. 

HyponitriU  of  the  oxide  ofethyUy  Hyponitrou9  ether ,  Nitrous  ether, 
— This  is  best  prepared,  according  to  Liebig,  by  the  action  of  hypo- 
nitrous  acid,  derived  from  nitric  acid  on  starch,  on  alcohol,  and  con- 
densing the  product.  A  better  method — that  of  Dr.  Hare — is  to 
act  upon  hyponitrite  of  soda  by  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol ;  the  pro- 
cess being  conducted  in  a  refrigerated  receiver.  It  is  a  pale,  yellow 
liquid,  very  volatile,  possessing  an  exceedingly  agreeable  odour  and 
taste ;  boils  at  62^ ;  sp.  gr.  -947.  It  is  the  active  principle  of  stoeet 
spirits  ofnitre^  which  consist  of  hyponitrous  ether  dissolved  in  alcohol. 

In  the  same  way  we  have  Carbonic  Ethery  Oxalic  Ether^  Acetic 
Ether,  Formic  Ether,  &c.  &c. 

AOTIOH    or    OZTGIH    OH    ALCOHOL. 

When  alcohol  is  oxidized  in  the  open  air,  that  is  burned,  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  combustion  are  carbonic  acid  and  water.  But  under  pecu- 
liar conditions  the  alcohol  may  be  dehydrogenized^  i,  e.,l^eprived  of 
its  hydrogen  only,  leaving  its  carbon  untouched.  From  such  an  action 
there  result  certain  compounds  having  one  common  radical  caUed 
Acetyle,  OfH,.  This  differs  from  ethyle,  the  radical  of  ether,  in  con- 
taining two  atoms  less  of  hydrogen,  and  in  forming  compounds  which 
are  acids  instead  of  bases. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  acetyle  compounds : 

Acetyle C.H, 

Hydrated  oxide  (Aldehyde) C.H,0-f  HO 

Hydrated  binoxide  (Aldehydio  acid) C^H^Oj-f-HO 

Hydrated  tritoxide  (Acetic  acid) C4HtO,-(.HO 

Acetone GJRfi 

Acetftl ^fifi% 

Acetyle  and  its  protoxide  are  alike  hypothetical. 

Aldehyde^  Hydrated  oocide  of  Acetyle,  named  from  alcohol  de- 
hydrogenatus,  is  procured  from  alcohol  or  ether,  by  depriving  them 
of  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen  by  means  of  oxygen.  This  is  effected 
either  by  passing  the  vapour  of  alcohol  through  a  red-hot  tube ;  by 
putting  a  coil  of  fine  platinum  wire  around  the  wick  of  a  burning 
alcohol  lamp ;  and  best,  by  the  action  of  chromic  acid,  alcohol  being 
distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  bichromate  of  potassa ;  the 
aldehyde  is  condensed  in  a  cold  receiver^  and  redistilled  with  chlorida 
of  calcium. 
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Prop.  —  A  limpid,  colourless  liquid,  having  the  odour  of  apples ; 
boils  at  72°  -,  sp.  gr.  -790.  When  heated  with  oxide  of  silver  it 
causes  a  deposition  of  the  latter  in  the  metallic  form,  and  is  itself  con- 
verted into  aldehydic  acid. 

AJdehydic  or  Acefylmts  Add — ^the  hydratcd  binozide  of  acetjle  — 
is  procured  as  jnst  mentioned. 

Acetic^  or  Acetylic  Acid  —  the  hydrated  tritoxide  of  aoetyle.  If 
alcohol  be  presented  to  spongy  platinum,  the  oxygen  condensed  into 
the  pores  of  the  latter  reacts  so  powerfully  upon  the  former  as  to 
cause  its  inflammation ;  but  if  diluted  and  slowly  added,  gradual  com- 
bustion goes  on,  and  acetic  acid  is  evolved.  It  is  also  formed  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  wood.  Various  fermented  liquids  when 
exposed  to  the  air  become  sour,  that  is,  their  alcohol  unites  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  giving  nse  to  vinegar.  The  formula  for  alcohol  is 
G4H5O  +  HO.  If  to  this  we  add  four  atoms  of  oxygen,  we  have 
C4HSO2+4O,  which  gives  the  formula  of  hydrated  acetic  acid,= 
C4H30s,HO  +  2HO. 

The  vinegar  of  commerce  is  chiefly  made  from  wine  or  cider.  The 
acid  from  wood  is  procured  by  distilling  hard  wood  in  close  vessels: 
acetic  acid  is  found  among  the  products  which  oome  over;  this  re- 
quires redistillation  and  some  subsequent  treatment.  This  variety  is 
termed  pyroligneous  acid. 

The  strongest  acetic  acid  is  prepared  by  distilling  anhydrous  ace- 
tate of  soda  with  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol.  Orystids  of  hydrate  of 
acetic  acidi  are  formed,  which  may  be  drained  from  the  more  fluid 
portion.  At  the  temperature  of  68°  these  crystals  fuse  into  a  limpid 
liquid,  of  a  density  of  1*063,  possessing  the  puneent  smell  and  taste 
of  vinegar,  and  capable  of  blistering  the  skin.  It  is  soluble  to  any 
extent  in  water  and  alcohol.  Its  vapour  is  inflammable.  The  water, 
which  is  essential  to  the  constitution  of  acetic  acid,  is  hanc,  and  can 
only  be  replaced  by  some  metallic  oxide ;  anhydrous  acetic  acid,  in  a 
separate  state,  is  unknown. 

The  acetates  are  all  soluble  salts;  those  of  silver  and  mercury  are 
least  so.  The  most  important  acetates  are  the  acetate  and  sub-acetate 
of  lead,  acetate  of  ammonia  (spirit  of  Mindererus),  and  acetate  of 
copper  (verdigris). 

Acetone,  ot  pyroacettc  spirit,  is  a  volatile,  colourless  liquid,  which 
is  produced  when  any  of  the  metallic  acetates  are  subjected  to  a  de- 
structive distillation.  It  has  a  density  of  792,  and  boils  at  132° ;  it 
is  very  inflammable,  burning  with  a  bright  flame. 

By  distilling  together  acetate  of  potassa  and  arsenious  acid,  a  sub* 
stance  is  procured  known  as  the  fuming  liquor  of  Cadet.  This  has 
been  proved  to  be  the  oxide  of  a  radical,  which  also  has  been  isolated, 
named  Kakodyle,  C4H6AB, — ^Symb.  Kd.  It  forms,  like  the  other 
organic  radicals,  a  large  number  of  compounds,  all  of  which  are 
poisonous. 
57 
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SECTION  V. 
SUBSTANCES  BES£MBUNO  ALOOHOL. 

In  the  distillhtion  of  wood,  besides  pyroligneoos  add,  there  coi  a6 
OTer  an  etherial  body  called  tpood-^rit  or  wwxUnajphika.  There  ui  a 
remarkable  analogy  between  this  substance  and  alcohol;  like  che 
latter,  it  is  the  hydrated  oxide  of  a  radical,  which  is  termed  meihyle, 
whose  oxide  likewise  is  an  ether. 

The  most  important  of  the  methyle  series  are  the  following : — 

Methyle C,H„  or  Me. 

Oxide,  or  Methylic  Ether CjHgO 

Hydrsted  Oxide,  or  Methylio  Alcohol CgHsO  +  HO 

Chloride  of  Methyle - CjH,Cl 

Sulphate  of  Oxide  of  Methyle CgHgSoi,  &c. 

Methyle  has  not  yet  been  isolated. 

Oxide  of  Methykf  Methylic  Ether,  is,  like  common  ether,  obtained 
by  distilling  together  sulphuric  acid  and  methylic  alcohol.  It  is  a 
gaseous  body,  colourless,  of  an  etherial  odour,  inflammable,  partially 
soluble  in  water ;  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  wood-spirit,  and  sulphuric 
acid;  sp.  gr.  1*1617.  Its  compounds  are  made  precisely  like  the  an- 
alogous compounds  of  the  oxide  of  ethyle,  only  substituting  methylic 
alcohol  for  common  alcohol. 

The  analogy  between  the  two  above-mentioned  radicals  is  still  far- 
ther carried  out  in  the  action  of  oxygen.  By  the  oxidisement  of 
alcohol  we  have  formed  acetic  acid ;  so  by  the  oxidisement  of  wood- 
spirit  we  obtain  formic  acidy  the  hydrated  tritoxide  of  farmyle^  — 
formyle  being  a  hypothetioal  radical  expressed  by  CsH. 

Formic  Acid,  OtHOt+HO,  so  named  because  existing  in  ants,  is 
obtained  in  an  analogous  manner  to  that  employed  for  procuring  alde- 
hyde, only  usinff  wood-spirit  instead  of  alcohol. 

JPivp. — A  colourless  liquid,  of  a  penetrating  odour;  boils  at  212^ 3 
solid  at  82''. 

No  compounds  of  formyle  have  as  yet  been  discovered  correspond- 
ing to  aldehyde  and  aldehydic  acid. 

Terchloride  of  Formylcy  Chloroform,  CaHCl,,  made  by  the  action 
of  chloride  of  lime  on  alcohol,  wood-spirit,  or  acetone,  widi  the  aid  of 
heat.  It  is  a  thin,  colourless  liquid,  of  an  agreeable  odour,  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  sp.  gr.  1-49;  boils  at  141^; 
not  inflammable. 

There  is  still  another  alcohol,  denominated  the  amylxc  alcohol, 
because  procured  by  distilling  amylaceous  substances,  as  potatoes. 
It  is  sometimes  called  potato  oil.  lih&ihe  hydrated  oxide  ofAmyh^ 
another  organic  radical,  and  its  formuk  is  GnH„0+fiO  (Amyle=s 
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Its  (Xiidey  or  amylic  ether^  has  been  isolated,  aa  well  as  many  other 
of  its  compounds. 

By  oxidation,  or  dehydrogenation  of  amylio  alcohol  (as  in  the  cor- 
responding instances  of  ethylio  and  methylie  alcohol),  we  obtain  an 
ncid — ^Q  valerianic^  C10H9O9+2HO;  this  is  the  bydrated  tritozide 
of  a  new  radical  not  yet  named,  bat  expressed  by  GioHq.  Yalerianio 
acid  is  also  procured  by  distilling  Valerian  root;  and  also  from  sugar 
of  milk^  by  fermentation  and  a  high  heat. 


SECTION  VI. 

YEQETABLB,  OR   ORGANIC  ACIDS. 

These  acids  are  widely  disused  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Many  of  them  pre-exist  in  the  plants ;  others  are  the  products  of  the 
reaction  of  heat. 

Acetic  acid,  C4H3O8+HO,  has  already  been  treated  of. 

OUric  acidy  CaH.On+SHO.— This  acid  is  found  in  the  fruits  (^ 
the  genus  citrM,  including  the  lemon,  sour  orange,  citron,  and  lime ; 
also  in  several  others,  in  combination  with  malio  acid.  It  may  be 
procured  by  saturating  lemon  juice  with  chalk,  and  then  decomposing 
the  citrate  of  lime  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  citric  acid  crys- 
tallizes on  evaporation.  It  forms  colourless  prismatic  crystals,  very 
soluble  in  water,  of  a  tery  sour  taste.  The  three  atoms  of  water 
which  it  contains  are  essential  to  its  constitution. 

Malic  add,  C5H4O8+2HO,  derives  its  name  from  the  apple,  in 
which  fruit  it  largely  exists.  It  may  be  procured  by  saturating  apple- 
juice  with  lime,  and  decomposing  the  malate  of  lime  by  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  a  deliquescent  acid,  without  colour,  and  has  an  acid  taste. 
It  is  bibasic. 

Lactic  add,  CeHsOs+HO,  derives  its  name  from  the  word  lac,  the 
Latin  for  milk.  It  is  the  acid  which  exists  in  sour  milk.  It  has 
lately  been  shown  to  be  the  product  of  a  peculiar  fermentation  called 
viscous,  by  which  the  sugar  of  milk  is  converted  into  lactic  acid.  It 
is  owing  to  the  generation  of  this  acid,  that  milk,  when  kept,  becomes 
curdled,  —  the  acid  which  is  formed  coagulating  the  casein.  It  is 
monobasic. 

Tartaric  add,  C8H4O10+2HO. — ^This  is  the  acid  of  grapes,  tama- 
rinds, and  several  other  fruits,  in  which  it  exists  combined  with  po- 
tassa.  The  tartaric  acid  of  commerce  is  prepared  from  the  tartar  or 
arffol,  an  impure  acid  tartrate  of  potash,  which  is  deposited  from  the 
grape-juice  during  the  process  of  fermentation.  The  aigol,  when 
purifi^,  and  deprived  of  its  colour,  constitutes  cream  of  tartar.  The 
acid  is  obtained  from  this  salt  by  saturating  it  with  carbonate  of  lime, 
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by  which  it  is  converted  into  a  tartrate  of  lime,  and  a  tartrate  of  po- 
tassa ;  the  Utter  is  separated  from  the  former,  which  is  insoluble,  bj 
filtration ;  the  tartrate  of  lime  is  then  decomposed  by  solphoric  add. 
It  forms  oolonrless,  transparent  crystals,  freely  soluble  in  water,  of  a 
sour  taste.  As  it  is  bibasic,  it  requires  two  equivalents  of  a  base  to 
form  with  it  a  neutrcU  salt;  hence,  the  salts  which  it  forms  with  a 
single  atom  of  a  fixed  base,  have  an  acid  reaction,  and  require  the 
presence  of  an  atom  of  basic  water.  Thus,  the  salt  heretofore  known 
as  bitartrate  of  potash  (cream  of  tartar)  must  now  be  considered  as  an 
add  tartrate  of  potash  and  footer.  This  salt  forms  small  transparent 
crystals ;  it  is  tolerably  soluble  in  boiling  water,  sparingly  so  in  cold 
water ;  has  an  acid  reaction  and  sour  taste. 

There  is  also  a  neutral  tartrate  of  potash,  called  soluble  tartar^ 
which  contains  two  equivalents  of  the  base  united  to  one  of  acid. 

Tartrate  of  potash  and  sod^, — RocheUe  salts; — made  by  neutrar 
lizing  a  solution  of  cream  of  tartar  with  carbonate  of  soda.  It  forms 
large  prismatic,  transparent  crystals,  freely  soluble  in  water.  Adds 
precipitate  cream  of  tartar  from  its  ^lution. 

Tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa, —  Tartar  emetic; — made  by 
boiling  teroxide  of  antimony  in  a  solution  of  cream  of  tartar;  the 
basic  water  is  displaced  by  the  oxide.  Tartar  emetic  crystallizes  in 
octohedrons  with  a  rhombic  base ;  very  soluble  in  boiling  water ;  has 
an  austere  metallic  taste.  Its  solution  is  decomposed  by  both  acids 
and  alkalies;  the  former  throws  down  a  mixture  of  cream  of  tartar 
and  oxide  of  antimony ;  the  latter,  the  oxide.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
precipitates  the  sulphuret  of  antimony. 

Tartaric  acid  is  distinguished  by  forming  with  any  salt  of  potash 
the  well-known  cream  of  tartar. — ^Heat  converts  it  into  pyrotartaric 
acid. 

Tannic  acid,  OigHjOg  +  SHO.  This  is  the  astringent  principle 
found  in  many  vegetables,  as  the  oak,  gall-nut,  &c. ;  it  is  genendly 
associated  with  gallic  add.  It  is  best  procured  by  pouring  commerdal 
sulphuric  ether  on  coarsely-powdered  galls,  and  allowing  it  to  percolate 
slowly.  The  water,  which  always  exists  in  combination  with  common 
ether,  dissolves  out  the  tannic  acid,  while  the  ether  takes  up  the  gallic 
acid  and  other  matters ;  hence  the  liquid  which  has  passed  through 
will  condst  of  two  distinct  strata,  the  lower  one,  which  is  a  concen- 
trated aqueous  solution  of  tannic  acid,  and  the  upper  etherial  solution. 
The  latter  having  been  carefully  removed,  the  tannic  acid  may  be 
obtained  by  evaporation.  It  has  a  light-yellowish  colour;  of  a  porous, 
feathery  texture;  has  a  very  astringent  but  not  bitter  taste;  very 
soluble  in  water;  less  so  in  alcohol;  insoluble  in  pure  ether;  has  an 
add  reaction. 

Tannic  acid  yields  with  the  sesqui-salts  of  iron  a  deep  bluish-black 
precipitate ;  it  also  precipitates  the  solution  of  tartar  emetic,  nitrate  of 
silver,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  acetate  of  lead ;  with  gelatin  it  forms  a 
dense  whitish- compound, — tannate  of  gelatin,  the  basis  of  leather. 
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The  yariety  of  tannin  yielded  by  kino,  caieoba,  and  krameria,  gives 
a  greenish^hltLck  precipitate  with  the  salts  of  iron. 

Le<uher  is  made  by  soaking  hides,  which  have  been  deprived  of 
their  hair,  for  a  considerable  time  in  an  infusion  of  oak  bark :  the  tan- 
nin which  it  contains  oombines  with  the  gelatin  of  the  skins. 

GaUie  acidj  07HOa+2HO,  is  usually  found  combined  with  tannic 
acid.  It  is  believed  to  result  from  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
upon  tannic  acid.  It  is  not  so  soluble  in  water  as  tannic  acid,  nor 
does  it  precipitate  gelatin,  but  it  yields  with  sesqui-salts  of  iron  a  blu- 
ish-black compound. —  Writing  ink  is  a  tanno-gallate  of  iron. 

The  remaining  vegetable  acids  are  of  less  importance;  the  most  in- 
teresting of  them  are : 

Oxalic  acid,  CaO,-}- HO,  already  alluded  to. 

Benzoic  acid,-~ojide  of  benzule,— exists  in  various  balsams.  It  is 
best  procured  firom  gum  benzoin  by  sublimation.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
white  crystals,  very  light  and  feathery ;  exhales  a  fragrant  odour,  not 
due  to  the  add  itself^  but  to  some  of  the  volatile  oil;  it  forms  5en- 
zoate9. 

Meeontc  acdd, — exists  in  opiunf  combined  with  morphia  and  oodeia. 
It  is  characterized  by  forming  a  blood-red  coloured  compound  with  a 
sesqui-salt  of  iron. 


SECTION  VII. 


THI  VSOSTABLE  ALKALIES — ^VSGETO-ALKALIES. 

The  vegeto-alkalies,  or  alkaloids,  constitute  a  peculiar  group  of 
compounds.  They  are  met  with  in  various  plants,  always  in  combina- 
tion with  an  acid,  which  in  many  cases,  is  itself  peculiar  in  its  nature, 
not  occurring  elsewhere  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  They  are  gene- 
rally insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  in  hot  alcohol.  Their  taste  in 
solution  is  usually  intensely  bitter,  and  their  action  on  the  animal 
economy  very  powerful,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  of  the  great- 
est value  as  medicines,  containing,  as  they  do,  the  most  active  proper- 
ties of  the  plants  in  which  they  are  respectively  found.  They  all  con- 
tain nitrogen,  and  are  complicated  in  their  oonstitntion,  having  high 
combining  numbers. 

The  number  of  these  bodies  is  very  large;  only  the  most  important 
will  be  here  noticed. 

Morphia f  C|sHioO«N-f2HO, — the  active  principle  of  opium; — ex- 
ists in  it  as  a  meconate;  procured  from  an  inftision  of  opium  by  means 
of  ammonia,  which  throws  down  the  morphia,  leaving  the  meconate  of 
ammonia  in  solution.  It  forms  small  shining  crystals,  which  are  co- 
lourless :  nearly  insoluble  in  water :  soluble  in  hot  alcohol ;  forms  solu- 
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ble  Palt8  with  the  acids,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  sufjphate.y 
muriate  J  and  acetate, 

Narcotina,  CaHMOisN, — exists  also  in  opiam ;  it  is  separated  from 
the  other  principles  by  boiling  ether,  which  yields  it  on  evaporation. 

Godeia,  CkHioOsN — exists  in  opium  as  a  meoonate;  forms  colour- 
less crystals ;  rather  more  soluble  in  water  than  morphia.  Codeia  forms 
salts  with  the  acids. 

Other  principles  found  in  opium  are  Paramorphia  or  Thfi)ain^ 
Psevdomorphia,  and  Ndrceia;  besides  Meeonic  acidy  which  has  al- 
ready been  alluded  to. 

Quinia  and  Cinchona,  C»Hi808N(Cinchonia,  C«H,jON), — ^the  ac- 
tive principles  of  Peruvian  bark; — exist  in  it  in  combination  with 
kinic  acid ;  procured  from  an  infasion  of  bark  by  the  action  of  quick- 
lime, which  combines  with  the  kinic  acid,  liberating  the  alkalies;  these 
are  then  to  be  taken  up  by  boiling  alcohol,  and  decolorized  by  animal 
charcoal. 

Quinia  occurs  as  a  whitish  powder;  it  does  not  crystallize.  Cinchona 
is  in  the  form  of  minute  crystals.  Both  are  very  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolve  in  boiling  alcohol.  Their  most  important  salts  are  the 
sidphatesy  which  are  soluble  in  water. 

Strychnia  and  Brucia,  C44H2SOBNS  (Brucia,  C44HBO7NS),  alkalies 
existing  in  the  Strychnos  nux  vomica,  St  Ignatius's  bean,  and  fa]s» 
Angustura  bark :  they  are  associated  with  igasuric  acid, 

Veratria,  Cs4HB0eN,  the  alkaline  active  principle  of  the  Veratrum 
tahadiUa,  and  of  the  Veratrum  album,  or  white  hellebore. 

Emetia  is  the  alkaline  principle  of  ipecacuanha.  Cdlchicina, — the 
active  principle  of  the  Cofchicum  auiumnale.  Sclania, — the  alkali 
of  the  Solanum  dtdcamara.  Caffeia,  or  Theine, — the  active  alkaline 
principle  found  both  in  coffee  and  tea. 

We  have  also  Atropia,  from  belladonna;  Aconitia,  or  AcaniHne, 
from  Aconite;  Daturia,  from  stramonium;  Coneia,  from  hemlock; 
Nicotina,  from  tobacco,  &c.,  &c. 

Besides  the  foregoing  vegetable  alkaline  principles,  there  exist  a 
number  of  neutral  principles  in  plants,  possessed  of  very  active  pro- 
perties. Some  contain  nitrogen,  and  some  do  not  The  most  important 
of  them  are  Phloridzin,  Salicin,  A^aragin,  Gentianin,  EkUcrin^ 
Oathartin,  QuoMin,  Lupulin,  Ergotin,  &c.,  &o. 


SECTION  VIII 
AZOTIZED  VEGETABLE  8XJBSTAN0E8. 

These  include  Gluten,  Vegetable  albumen,  Vegetable  Jibrin,  and 
Vegetable  casein,  or  Legumen,  They  are  sometimes  called  vegtio^ 
animal  principles,  from  their  strong  analogy  with  similar  principles 
found  in  animals. 
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Gluten. — ^It  owes  its  name  to  its  adhesive  property :  to  it  is  dae  the 
ildhesiyeness  of  wheat-dough.  It  exists  chiefly  in  the  seeds  of  plants, 
in  oomhinatioQ  with  staroh ;  —  may  be  separated  by  washing  away  the 
starch  from  wheat  flour.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol ;  gluey  when  moist,  but  yellow  and  translucent  when  diy. 
It  is  a  highly  nutritious  substance.  It  is  owing  to  it  that  the  rising 
of  wheaten  bread  is  due;  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  formed  by  the 
formentation  of  the  yeast  being  entangled  iu  the  meshes  of  the  gluten, 
and  thereby  imparting  the  cellular  structure  to  the  loaf. 

Vei/etable  albumen,  Vegetable  fibrin^  and  Vegetable  casein  also  exist 
in  vegetables  in  combination  with  gluten.  Vegetable  albumen  is 
coagulated  by  heat;  vegetable  casein  is  coagulated  by  ace  no  acid. 
The  chemical  composition  of  all  these  principles  is  nearly,  if  not  quite 
identical,  being  CstH^N^Osi,  with  some  sulphur. 


SECTION  IX. 

OILS  AND  VATSi 


Oils  are  divided  into  two  classes, ^o^ecZ  and  volatile;  the  former 
produce  a  greasy  stain  upon  paper,  which,  is  permanent  under  the 
action  of  heat;  the  stain  produced  by  the  latter  is  removed  by  heat. 
There  is  no  essential  diflerence  between  oils  and  fats ;  the  chief  dis- 
tinction is  in  their  different  degrees  of  consistency.  AU  of  them  have 
more  or  less  attraction  for  oxygen ;  some  of  them  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  produce  spontaneous  combustion  of  light  substances  moistened  with 
them ;  this  is  very  apt  to  be  the  case  with  linseed  oil.  From  this 
results  the  division  of  fixed  oils  into  drying  and  non-drying.  The  oils 
used  in  painting  belong  to  the  first  class. 

The  parts  of  vegetables  which  contain  most  oil  arc  the  seeds ;  olive 
oil  is  obtained  from  the  fruit  itself. 

The  fixed  oils  have  but  slight  odour  or  taste;  whenever  these  quali- 
ties are  found  in  a  fixed  oil,  they  are  due  to  a  volatile  principle  asso- 
ciated with  it,  as  in  the  case  of  butter.  They  are  all  insoluble  in 
water,  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  with  the  exception  of  castor  oil, 
,  but  soluble  in  ether  and  in  volatile  oils. 

Although  oils  appear  to  be  homogeneous,  they  in  reality  consist  of 
several  proximate  principles.  Of  these,  the  most  solid  one  in  animal 
oils  is  called  stearin;  in  vegetable  oils,  margarin;  the  most  liquid  in 
both  is  named  olein,  or  elain.  These  principles  may  easily  be  isolated  by 
submitting  the  whole  to  boiling  alcohol,  which,  on  cooling,  deposits 
the  margarine  and  stearine,  but  retains  the  olein.  The  margarine 
may  be  then  separated  from  the  stearine  by  ether,  and  the  olein  from 
the  alcohol  by  distillation.     These  three  principles  consist  respectively 
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of  an  acid,  united  with  a  base.     The  aoid  is  named  o2eic,  stearic,  and 
margaric  ;  the  base  is  the  same  for  each  ]  it  is  called  glycerine. 

When  any  of  the  fixed  oils  or  fata  is  mixed  with  an  alkali,  a  cbange 
takes  place  denominated  saponification,  resnlting  in  the  formation  of  a 
soap  ;  the  several  acids  jnst  mentioned  qnit  the  glycerine  with  which 
they  were  united,  and  combine  with  the  alkali.  Thns  common  soap, 
made  by  the  action  of  potassa  on  fat,  consists  chiefly  of  a  stearate  of 
potassa.  If  a  soap  be  decomposed  by  an  acid,  the  particular  fat  acid 
of  which  the  soap  may  have  been  constituted  will  be  precipitated. 
The  formation  of  the  lead  plaster  is  a  true  instance  of  saponification ^ 
the  oleo-margarate  of  lead  being  formed,  and  the  glycerine  remaining 
in  solution. 

Spermaceti,  — This  substance  is  found  in  the  cranium  of  a  oertain 
species  of  whale,  in  union  with  an  oil.  It  has  a  crystalline  structure, 
melts  at  120°,  is  soluble  to  some  extent  in  boiling  alcohol,  also  in 
ether.  It  is  saponified  with  difficulty,  two  substances  resulting^  called 
eUial  and  efhalic  acid. 

Wax. — ^This  substance,  whether  procured  from  the  bee,  or  from  the 
pollen  and  leaves  of  flowers,  is  found  to  consist  of  two  distinct  princi- 
ples termed  cerine  and  myricine;  these  principles  may  be  separated  by 
boiling  alcohol. 

All  the  fixed  oils  are  compounds  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen. 

Volatile  Oils. — ^These  are  very  numerous,  and  impurt  the  peculiar 
odours  to  plants.  They  are  procured  from  the  various  parts  of  plants 
by  distillation  with  water,  common  salt  being  sometimes  added  to  ele- 
vate the  boiling  point. 

When  pure,  they  are  colourless,  but  they  generally  have  a  slight 
tinge;  they  have  a  powerful  odour  and  strong  taste;  do  not  saponify; 
absorb  oxygen  when  exposed  to  the  air;  are  freely  miscible  with  the 
fixed  oils;  are  very  slightly  soluble  in  water;  freely  so  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  They  consist  of  two  proximate  principles,  analogous  to  those 
of  the  fixed  oils,  and  named  stearoptin  and  ektoptin, 
.  Some  of  the  volatile  oils  consist  solely  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  as 
the  oil  of  turpentine;  others  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen;  and  a 
few  contain  sulphur,  as  the  oils  of  mustard,  horseradish,  &c. 

Camphor  is  a  solid  ^volatile  oil,  having  all  the  characters  of  the 
essential  oils. 

Eesins. — These  are  generally  found  in  vegetables  associated  with 
some  volatile  oil.  Common  rosin  afibrds  a  good  example ;  it  is  pro- 
cured from  turpentine,  which  is  a  compound  of  rosin  and  the  volatile 
oil  of  turpentine.  When  turpentine  is  distilled,  the  oil  passes  ofi; 
leaving  the  rosin  behind. 

Resins  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  volatile 
and  fixed  oils;  they  are  inflammable,  and  yield  on  distillation  carbu* 
retted  hydrogen,  and  several  other  products ;  a  moderate  degree  of  heat 
imparts  an  adhesive  quality  to  them.  Some  resins  resemble  fixed  oils, 
in  containing  two  principles,  one  being  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than 
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ihe  other.  Resins  are  also  susceptible  of  saponification.  Concen- 
trated nitric  acid  acts  upon  resins  with  an  explosiye  yioleoce. 

The  most  important  resins^  besides  ronnj  are  ktCy  copal,  mattic,  and 
dragofi's  Idood, 

Amber  is  a  fossil  resin. 

Caoutchouc,  or  India  rubber,  is  an  exndation  firom  a  tree,  resem- 
bling both  the  Yohttile  oils  and  the  resins.  It  is  peculiar  in  being 
elastic. 

Gutta  Percha  is  a  concrete  juice  from  a  ti^e  growing  in  Borneo.  It 
resembles  caoutcbouo  in  many  respects. 

Bal&ams. — This  term  is  properly  used  to  express  a  native  com- 

?onnd  of  resin,  volatile  oil,  and  benzoic  acid,  as  in  the  balsams  of 
'olu  and  Pern.     The  name  is  also  improperly  given  to  compounds  of 
resins  and  volatile  oils,  as  copeiva. 

The  term  Gum-rennt  is  applied  to  a  class  of  vegetable  substances, 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  gum  and  resin,  with  some  other  principles : 
they  comprise  some  of  the  most  valuable  medicines,  as  opium,  gam- 
bot/e,  ammoniac,  aMofiUida,  myrrh,  $cammony,  &o. 


SECTION  X. 

ANIMAL  COMPOUNDS. 

Protein  and  its  compounds, — The  most  important  protein  compounds 
aie  Albumen,  Fibrin,  and  Casein, 

Albumen  exists  in  eggs  and  the  serum  of  the  blood, — ^being  com- 
bined in  the  latter  with  soda :  the  white  of  an  egs  affords  a  good  ex- 
ample of  it.  It  is  not  soluble  in  water,  unless  aiittle  alkali  be  pre- 
sent; coagulates  by  heat,  acids,  creasote,  alcohol,  and  electricity;  it 
gives  precipitates  with  most  of  the  metallic  salts,  particularly  corrosive 
sublimate,  for  which  it  is  the  best  antidote. 

It  is  composed  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and 
phosphorus ;— or  supposing  protein  to  be  represented  by  Pr,  the  for- 
mula for  albumen  would  be,  Pr+P+Ss. 

Fibrin  constitiites  the  chief  portion  of  muscular  flesh;  it  is  also  an 
important  constituent  of  the  blood,  in  which  it  exists  in  the  soluble 
state.  It  may  be  procured  either  from  muscle,  or  preferably,  by 
whipping  freshly-drawn  blood  with  a  twig ;  the  fibrin  adheres  to  it  in 
long  white  filaments.  Its  characteristic  is  its  spontaneous  coagulation ; 
it  is  in  consequence  of  this  tendency  that  blood  coagulates  when  drawn 
from  the  body.  Its  composition  is  very  nearly  identical  with  that  of 
albumen,^-containing  one  equivalent  less  of  sulphur.     Albumen  is 
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coDYeited  into  fibrin,  in  the  living  body,  in  the  process  of  organization. 
Its  proportion  in  the  blood  is  liable  to  variation  by  disease. 

Casein  is  found  in  milk,  and  is  the  basis  of  cheese.  It  closely  re- 
sembles albumen,  but  differs  from  it  in  not  being  coagulable  by  heat 
In  compositioQ  it  is  nearly  identical  with  the  two  foregoing  suhstanoesi 
but  it  contains  no  phoephoms. 

From  either  of  the  above  three  oomponnds,  protein  may  be  pro- 
cured, by  dissolving  them  in  an  alkaline  solution,  and  then  precipi- 
tating by  an  acid. 

Gelatin  and  Ckondrin, — ^These  prindples  constitute  the  baflcs  of 
skins,  tendons,  cartilage,  and  fibro-cartikge,  &o.  Any  of  these,  when 
boiled  for  a  long  time  in  water,  yield  a  jelly,  which,  on  cooling,  soli- 
difies into  gelatin  or  glue.  Ikingiass  is  ibe  dried  swimming-bladder 
of  the  sturgeon.  Ckondrin  is  very  analogous  to  gelatin ;  it  is  pro- 
cured in  the  same  manner,  from  cartilage.  Both  are  soluble  in  hot 
water.  Gelatin  is  characterised  by  giving  a  precipitate  with  tannic 
acid, — tannate  of  gelatin. 

The  different  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body  all  contain  various  inte- 
resting principles,  as  for  example,  blood ,  urine,  chyle,  bUe,  hones,  nerve- 
nihstance,  &c. ;  but  the  space  here  allowed  will  not  permit  an  exami- 
nation of  them.  In  fact,  they  more  properly  come  under  the  division 
of  Phtsiolooy,  to  which  the  student  is  referred  for  an  account  of 
them. 
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MATERIA  MEDICA. 


Medicines  are  substances  which  have  the  power  of  so  modifyiog 
the  actual  state  of  the  organs  —  the  solids  and  fluids,  — as  to  render 
them  applicable  to  the  cure  of  disease.  They  differ  from  remedies, 
which  are  of  a  more  generic  nature,  and  which  include  all  the  various 
means — moral  as  well  as  physical — employed  to  alleviate  or  core  dis- 
ease :  thus  heaty  cold^  electricity,  a  surgical  operation,  the  influence  of 
the  emotions,  &c.,  are  all  remedies,  but  cannot  be  called  medicines. 

Materia  Medioa  is  the  science  which  treats  of  medicinal  sub- 
stances; Therapeutics  —  the  application  of  remedies  to  the  treat- 
ment of  disease ;  Pharmacy  is  the  art  of  compounding  or  preparing 
medicines  for  use ;  Toxicology  embraces  the  consideration  of  their 
poisonous  effects. 

A  complete  knowledge  of  medicines  includes  an  acquaintance  with 
their  physical  characters,  such  as  their  colour,  taste,  odour,  general 
appearance;  their  chemical  properties ;  their  natural  and  botanical 
history;  their  modes  o/  growth,  collection,  preservation,  &o.;  their 
therapeutical  applications;  their  physiological  properties,  or  their 
method  of  affecting  the  healthy  system ;  and  their  toxicoiogiccd  pro- 
perties, or  their  poisonous  effects.  It  is  hence  obvious  that  a  correct 
knowledge  of  Materia  Medica  presupposes  some  acquaintance  with 
Natural  History,  Botany,  and  Chemistry ;  and  that  of  Therapeutics 
requires  some  fiimiliarity  with  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  also  with 
the  principles  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  as  well  as  of  the 
general  powers  or  forces  of  nature,  such  as  light,  heat,  electricity^  and 
magnetism. 

Along  with  medicines  proper,  it  is  usual  to  consider  a  set  of  sub- 
stances called  aliments,  which  are  often  very  useful  as  therapeutic 
agents,  though  they  cannot  be  considered  as  medicinal  in  their  action. 
They  possess  nutritive  qualities,  and  when  swallowed,  they  are  digest- 
ed and  converted  into  chyle.  Medicines,  on  the  contrary,  are  not 
assimilated,  through  the  digestive  process,  but,  after  being  absorbed 
into  the  circulation,  produce  some  vital  or  chemical  modification  of  the 
blood  itself,  of  the  various  secretions,  or  of  the  ultimate  molecule^  of 
which  the  tissues  of  the  body  are  composed. 
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EFFECTS  OF   BfEDICINES. 

The  effects  of  medicines  vary  Yery  ooosidenbly;  they  may  eon- 
Yeniently  be  divided  into  primary^  or  those  which  are  more  imme- 
diately apparent;  and  secondary ,  or  those  which  follow  the  piimaiy 
as  a  conseqaenoe ;  the  latter  are  sometimes  termed  the  remote  effects 
of  medicines,  and,  as  these  are  generally  aimed  at  in  the  treatment 
of  disease,  the  therapeutical  effects.  An  example  or  two  will  best 
illustrate  Uiis  difference :  the  primary  effect  of  a  cathartic  is  to  empty 
the  bowels ;  one  of  its  secondary  effects  is  to  deplete  from  the  circula- 
tion; hence  we  employ  purgatives  in  fevers  and  inflammatioDS.  The 
primary  operation  of  a  diuretic  is  to  increase  the  secretion  of  urine ; 
a  secondary  effect  is  to  promote  absorption ;  hence  it  proves  beneficial 
in  dropsy.  In  fact,  medicines  are  rarely  need,  comparatively  speaking, 
for  their  primary  effects,  but  almost  always  for  their  seoondaiy  opera> 
tions.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  two  are  not  distinct,  the  primary 
becoming  the  therapeutical  effect, — as  the  action  of  digitalis  on  the 
heart,  or  that  of  opium  in  relieving  pain. 

As  the  effects  of  medicines  upon  the  system  are  not  absolute,  but 
relative,  and  influenced  by  various  circumstances,  it  follows  ths^  no 
remedy  can  be  regarded  essentially  as  a  specificy  since  what  might  be 
applicable  to  the  disease  under  one  condition,  might  be  equally  inju- 
rious under  a  different  one. 

The  primary  effects  of  medidnes  may  take  place  either  in  the  parts 
to  which  they  are  applied,  or  in  parts  of  the  system  remote  from  the 
point  of  application.  The  former  are  termed  their  local  eflfoots;  the 
latter,  their  remote  or  constitutional  effects. 

1.  The  local  action  of  medicines  requires  no  explanation ;  it  is  that 
which  occurs  in  the  part  to  which  the  medicine  is  immediately  applied, 
as  vesication  from  a  blister,  cauterisation  from  the  application  of  an 
escharotic,  &c 

2.  The  remote  or  constituHonai  effiacts  of  medicines  are  produced 
by  their  ahsorption  into  the  bhod.  Medicinal  impressions  cannot 
result  from  mere  nervous  communication  between  distant  parts,  since, 
when  the  circulation  is  interrupted,  even  though  the  nerves  are  un- 
touched, poisons  fail  to  act,  as  has  been  often  shown  by  experiments 
upon  animals.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  blood-vessels  remain 
entire,  while  the  nerves  are  severed,  poisons  will  produce  their  effects 
upon  distant  parts  of  the  system.  The  absorption  of  medicines  into 
the  blood  is  also  proved  by  the  fact,  that  they  have  been  detected, 
after  being  swallowed,  in  the  different  secretions,  in  the  solid  tmsuea 
of  the  body,  and  in  the  blood  itself.  Thus  rhubarb  and  turpentine 
have  been  found  in  the  urine;  alcohol  in  the  exhalation  from  the 
lungs ;  sulphur  and  mercury  in  the  perspiration ;  garlic,  various  pur- 
gatives, narcotics,  and  other  medicines  in  the  milk ;  lead  in  the  brain 
and  muscles ;  silver  in  the  skin ;  and  so  on. 

As  regards  the  method  by  which  medicines  gain  admission  into  the 
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• 
blood,  there  oan  be  but  two  avennea — the  lacteals  or  absorbents,  and 
the  veins.  From  various  experiments  made  upon  the  lacteals,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  their  ohief|  if  not  exclosive  function,  is  to  take 
ap  alimentary  snbstances— each  as  can  be  converted  into  chyle :  me- 
dicinal sabstanoes  have  been  very  seldom  found  in  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  experiments  are  equally  strong  in  proving,  that  the  veins 
are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  absorption  of  medicinal  substances ;  thus 
Magendie  found  that  if  the  lacteals  be  tied,  nux  vomica  will  affect  an 
animal  in  six  minutes,  while,  if  the  veins  be  tied,  no  effect  is  produced. 
The  mode  by  which  absorption  is  effected  is  entirely  physical,  or  by 
endosmose.  The  rapidity  of  absorption  is  influenced  by  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  as  the  part  or  tissue  to  which  the  medicine  is  applied, 
the  nature  of  the  medicine  itself,  chiefly  as  regards  its  iolubility,  the 
condition  of  the  system,  &c.  It  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  from  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane. 

To  be  absorbed,  medicines  must  be  in  a  state  of  solution.  Some 
substances,  however,  although  insoluble,  are  brought  to  a  soluble  con- 
dition by  the  gastric  liquor.  Thus,  metallic  iron  is  converted  into  a 
soluble  salt  by  the  acids  of  the  stomach. 

Medicines  may  be  said  to  affect  the  system  in  three  ways, — -physi- 
caJly  or  mechanically^  chemically^  and  vitally  or  dynamically. 

Instances  of  the  mechanical  action  of  medicines  are  afforded  in  the 
case  of  many  of  the  anthelmintics,  which  expel  worms  from  the  bowels 
simply  by  the  mechanical  irritation  produced;  also  in  the  ease  of  bran, 
which  is  believed  to  act  as  a  laxative  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  metal- 
lic mercuiy  has  been  employed  to  overcome  intro-susception  of  the 
bowels,  by  virtue  of  its  gravity. 

As  regards  the  chemical  action  of  medicines,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  remedies  obey  the  same  chemical  laws  in  the  living 
body  as  they  do  out  of  it.  We  can  actually  see  it  in  the  case  of  caus- 
tics, whose  action  upon  the  skin  is  purely  chemical ;  an  excess  of  acid 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  even  in  the  blood,  is  corrected  by  the 
use  of  alkalies — a  strictly  chemical  action.  Many  other  examples 
might  be  cited.  Indeed  it  is  highly  probable,  from  the  very  complex 
character  of  the  blood,  and  its  consequent  facility  of  decomposition, 
that  many  medicines  which  enter  the  circulation  act  by  chemically 
changing  its  character^  and  chiefly,  through  its  azotised  principiles, — 
albumen,  &c. 

Medicines  are,  however,  not  to  be  considered  as  confined  in  their 
effects,  to  any  single  one  of  the  above  methods.  They  frequently  par- 
take of  a  mixed  character,  as  chemico-vital  or  physico-vital. 

Certain  medicines  have  been  found  to  evince  a  natural  preference 
for  certain  organs ;  thus,  an  emetic  for  the  stomach,  a  cathartic  for  the 
bowels,  &c. ;  and  this,  too,  no  matter  iir  what  way  the  medicine  be  in- 
troduced into  the  system ;  thus  tartar  emetic  or  emetia  will  vomit  even 
if  injected  into  the  blood-vessels.  No  satisfactory  explanation  can  be 
given  of  this;  we  oan  only  ascribe  it  to  a  natunU  affinity  supposed  to 
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exist  between  the  mediciDe  and  the  particukr  part;  bat  thb  is  obvi- 
ously no  explanatioD  of  the  pheDomenon. 

Again,  medicines  are  sometimes  regarded  as  divisible  into  two 
opposite  classes — sttmulafUs  and  aedative*.  This,  however,  cannot 
Etrictlj  be  affirmed,  since  different  states  of  the  system  may  produce 
quite  opposite  results  from  the  same  medicine.  This  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  effects  of  the  too  long-continued  use  of  tonics  and  stimulants* 
the  result  is  debility. 

CIRCUMSTANCES   MODIFYING  THE  ACTION  OF  MEDICINES. 

There  are  various  circumstances  which  modify  the  action  of  medi- 
cines upon  the  system ;  these  may  depend  upon  the  medicine  itself,  as 
respects  its  dose,  mode  of  combination,  &c.,  or  upon  the  condition  of 
the  organism  at  the  time  of  its  administration.  Under  the  latter  head, 
the  most  important  circumstances  are : — 

1.  Aqe. — The  young  are  much  more  susceptible  to  the  action  of 
medicines  than  the  middle-aged.  Old  persons  are  less  able  to  bear 
overdoses  than  the  middle-aged.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any 
precise  rule  upon  the  subject :  that  of  Dr.  Young  is  often  adopted ;  it 
is  ''to  diminish  the  dose  of  most  medicines,  for  children  under  12 
years,  in  the  proportion  of  the  age  to  the  age  increased  by  12 '/'  thus 
at  2  years  it  would  be  ^^^^=4?  &o.  At  21,  the  full  dose  may  be 
given.  There  are  certain  medicines,  however,  which  cannot  be  given 
to  young  children  according  to  the  above  rule ;  thus  calomel  and  cas- 
tor oil  require  to  be  given  in  larger  proportionate  doses ;  whilst  the 
narcotics,  and  some  of  the  metallic  preparations,  must  be  administered 
in  much  smaller  proportionate  quantities. 

2.  Sex. — Females,  as  a  general  rule,  require  smaller  doses  than 
males.  The  peculiarities  of  their  system,  at  the  different  periods  of 
menstruation,  pregnancy,  and  lactation,  must  also  be  borne  in  mind. 

3.  Habit. — ^The  effect  of  habit,  in  accustoming  to  the  action  of  a 
medicine,  is  well  known ;  it  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  alcohol 
and  opium.  The  influence  of  acrid  or  irritating  substances  is  but  little 
diminished  by  repetition. 

4.  Diseased  condition  of  the  body. — ^This  is  well  seen  in  the 
power  of  the  system  to  bear  very  Uirge  doses  of  opium  in  tetanus  and 
mania  k  potu,  and  of  the  different  effects  of  calomel  in  different  condi- 
tions of  the  system. 

5.  Temperament  and  Idiostncrast  will  also  modify  the  action 
of  medicines.  These  should  always  be  ascertained  in  the  administra- 
tion of  our  remedies. 

6.  Tissue,  or  organ. — ^The  stomach  is  much  more  susceptible  than 
the  skin ;  carbonic  acid,  when  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  acts  as  a  poison ; 
when  swallowed  into  the  stomach,  it  merely  proves  a  grateful  stimulant. 

7.  The  time  of  administration  also  ezeroises  an  influence;  a 
medicine  acts  more  promptly  and  powerfully  on  an  empty  stomach. 

8.  Mental  emotions. 
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ADMINISTRATION   OF  MEDICINES. 

Under  this  head  may  be  included  the  parts  to  which  medicines  are 
applied,  with  the  mode  of  their  application,  and  the  forms  in  which 
they  are  employed. 

The  parts  of  the  body  to  which  medicines  are  most  usually  applied, 
are  the  stomach,  rectum,  skin,  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs,  nos- 
trils, vagina,  bladder,  and  urethra. 

The  stomach  is  most  frequently  resorted  to,  both  on  account  of  the 
facility  of  administration  through  it,  its  great  susceptibility,  and  its  in- 
timate relation  with  other  parts. 

The  rectum  is  employed,  where  the  patient  cannot  swallow  the  me- 
dicine, or  where  there  is  some  objection  to  giving  it  by  the  mouth,  or 
when  a  local  impression  is  desirable.  Medicines  thus  employed  are 
called  enemata,  or  clysters,  or  injections.  If  introduced  in  the  solid 
state,  they  are  named  suppositories.  The  dose  of  the  medicine,  as  a 
general  rule,  b  three  times  that  given  by  the  stomach,  though  there 
ate  exceptions.  When  intended  to  be  retained  so  as  to  impress  the 
system,  the  bulk  of  the  vehicle  should  be  as  small  as  possible. 

The  shin  is  frequently  made  use  of  as  a  means  of  affecting  the  sys- 
tem by  remedies.  The8e  may  be  applied  either  eneptdermicallt/  or 
endermicall^y — that  is,  to  the  sound  skin,  or  to  the  skin  deprived  of 
its  cuticle.  The  endermio  method  b  by  far  the  most  prompt  and 
powerful.  The  cuticle  b  best  removed  by  means  of  a  small  blister : 
and  the  proper  parts  for  the  application  are  the  epigastrium,  and  the 
insides  of  the  limbs.  The  usual  dose  is  three  times  the  quantity  given 
by  the  mouth ;  and  the  powdered  substance  should  be  properly  diluted, 
before  being  sprinkled  upon  the  denuded  surface.  The  circumstances 
which  may  demand  the  endermio  method  of  administration  are  inability 
or  indisposition  of  the  patient  to  swallow,  or  of  the  stomach  to  retain 
the  medicine;  inflammation  of  the  gastrio  mucous  membrane,  or  a 
want  of  susceptibility  of  thb  part  to  the  action  of  the  medicine,  from 
frequent  repetition ;  the  necessity  in  urgent  cases,  of  introducing  me- 
dicines in  all  possible  modes ;  the  indication  that  may  exbt  to  produce 
revubion  from  internal  parts ;  and  the  necessity  for  procuring  the  local 
effects  of  the  remedy. 

When  the  cuticle  is  not  removed,  the  medicines  may  be  applied  in 
various  manners ;  thus,  where  their  local  effects  alone  are  wanted — ^by 
lotions,  fomentations,  cataplasms,  &c. ;  where  their  general  impression 
b  desired — by  inunction,  baths,  and  vapour.  The  most  simple  form 
of  administering  a  vapour  bath,  is  to  elevate  the  patient's  knees  under 
the  bedclothes,  and  to  place  at  hb  feet  hot  bricks  enveloped  in  wet 
flannels ;  the  vapour  which  b  given  off  has  thus  free  access  to  the 
body.  Another  method  is  to  place  the  patient  in  a  tub  of  warm  water, 
enveloping  him  in  a  blanket,  after  which  a  number  of  hot  bricks  are 
to  be  placed  in  the  tub,  until  the  requisite  amount  of  steam  b  gene- 
rated.    Another  method,  recommended  by  Dr.  Sorres,  b  to  place  a 
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piece  of  quick  lime  in  a  wet  cloth,  and  then  wrap  it  up  in  a  dry  clotb, 
and  place  it  in  the  bed.  If  the  vapour  of  a  solid  substance,  as  sul- 
phur, is  required,  the  patient  is  to  be  placed  in  a  properly-contrived 
apparatus,  and  the  solid  body  sprinkled  in  powder  on  a  hot  iron  at  his 
feet. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi  may  also  be  employed  for  the 
introduction  of  medicines.  They  are  applied  here  usually  in  the  form 
of  vapour,  by  means  of  an  inhaler;  or,  when  this  cannot  be  had,  by 
means  of  a  teapot  or  basin,  with  an  inverted  funnel.  It  is  not  recom- 
mended to  blow  fine  powders  into  the  lungs. 

Occasionally,  medicines  are  introduced  into  the  nasal  or  pituitary 
membrane;  they  are  however  employed,  in  this  manner,  generally 
with  a  view  to  their  local  impression.  When  they  produce  a  dis- 
charge, they  are  called  errhines;  when  sneezing,  sternutatories. 

The  practice  of  introducing  medicinal  substances  through  the  veins 
has  been  occasionally  resorted  to ;  but  it  is  not  recommended,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  danger  of  the  introduction  of  air^  which  is  attended 
with  fatal  consequences. 

FORMS  OF  MEDICINES. 

Medicines  are  used  in  the  solid  or  fluid  state,  each  of  which  com- 
prises several  forms. 

I.    SOLID    V0BM8. 

These  include  pills,  powders,  confections,  troches,  electuaries,  and 
extra4:fs. 

Pills.  (PilulaSy  U.  S.)— Small  globular  masses,  intended  to  be 
swallowed  without  chewing;  they  should  not  consist  of  substances  re- 
quired to  be  given  in  large  doses,  nor  of  salts  which  are  deliquescent 
or  efflorescent,  although  the  latter  may  be  rendered  fit  by  first  driving 
off  the  water  of  crystallization  by  heat.  Some  substances  require  only 
the  addition  of  water ;  others,  the  intervention  of  some  viscid  body,  as 
gum  or  sugar.  The  heavy  metallic  powders  may  be  mixed  with  soft 
extracts  or  confections;  the  light  vegetable  powders,  with  syrup,  honey, 
or  mucilage.  When  the  requisite  consistence  has  been  given  to  the 
mass,  it  is  to  be  properly  rolled  out  by  means  of  a  spatula,  and  then 
divided  into  the  requisite  number  of  pills.  Sometimes  they  are  co- 
vered with  gelatine,  to  conceal  their  disagreeable  taste. 

Powders.  (Pulveres,  U.  S.)  —  Such  medicines  are  given  in  the 
form  of  powder  as  are  not  very  bulky,  nor  of  very  disagreeable  taste, 
and  have  no  corrosive  property.  Deliquescent  substances,  and  those 
containing  much  fixed  oil,  are  unfit  to  be  used  in  powder;  as  also  such 
crystalline  salts  as  contain  water  of  crystallization,  unless  this  be  pre- 
viously expelled  by  heat.  The  substance  may  be  reduced  to  the  state 
of  powder,  by  means  of  a  mortar  and  pestle,  made  either  of  metal, 
glass,  or  Wedgwood.     The  coarser  particles  are  separated  by  sieves 
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Thade  of  various  materials.  Some  require  to  be  submitted  to  tbe  pro- 
ceases  of  levi'gatton  and  dutriation.  By  the  former  of  these  terms  is 
meant  the  rubbing  of  tbe  substance,  previously  moistened,  between 
two  smooth  pieces  of  hard  flat  stone;  the  latter  term  signifies  the 
agitation  of  the  matter  in  water,  allowing  tbe  coarser  particles  to  settle, 
pouring  off  the  liquor  for  the  finer  ones  to  subside,  and  lastly, 
decanting  and  drying  the  powder.  Some  medicines  deteriorate 
when  kept  in  the  powdered  state.  They  are  also  more  liable  to 
adulteration. 

The  lighter  powders  may  be  administered  suspended  in  water,  or 
any  other  convenient  vehicle :  the  heavy  insoluble  ones,  in  syrup,  mo- 
lasses, or  honey. 

Troches.  (7VocA?^t,  U.  S.) — Small  solid  masses,  in  which  the 
medicinal  substance  is  incorporated  with  sugar  and  gum, — intended 
to  be  held  in  the  mouth  and  allowed  slowly  to  dissolve.  They  are  used 
chiefly  in  afiections  of  the  throat. 

Confections.  (^Gonfeciionesy  U.  S.)  —  Soft  solids,  made  by  in- 
corporating medicinal  substances  with  sugar:  they  comprise  also 
cwiserves. 

Electuaries.  (Electuaria!)  —  Usually  extemporaneous  prescrip- 
tions, made  by  mixing  medicines  (generally  powders)  with  honey  or 
molasses. 

Extracts.  (Extracta^  XJ.  S.)  —  These  are  either  solid  or  fluid. 
The  former  are  usually  prepared  by  evaporating  either  the  expressed 
juice,  or  the  infusion  or  decoction ;  the  latter,  by  the  addition  of  sugar 
to  the  concentrated  infusion,  decoction,  or  tincture. 

II.    LIQUID    F0BH8. 

These  include  decocttonSf  tn/uston^,  solutions,  medicated  waters, 
fnixtureSy  tinctures,  wines,  vpirits,  ethers,  oils,  syrups,  vinegars,  oxymelSf 
and  honeys. 

Decoctions.  (Deeocta,  U.  S.) — Preparations  in  which  the  active 
properties  of  vegetables  are  extracted  by  boiling.  The  boiling  should 
take  place  in  a  covered  vessel.  Certain  vegetables  are  unfit  for  decoc- 
tion, as  those  which  possess  a  volatile  oil,  or  an  active  principle  de- 
composed by  heat,  or  such  as  contain  much  inert,  starchy,  or  mucila- 
ginous matter. 

•  Infusions.  (Jn/w«a,  U.  S.) — These  differ  from  decoctions  in  not 
being  boiled.  They  may  be  made  either  with  cold  or  boiling  water. 
Cold  water  is  preferred  where  the  active  principle  is  volatile,  or  easily 
injured  by  heat,  or  where  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  solution  of  some 
principle  which  is  insoluble  at  a  low  temperature.  Both  infusions  and 
decoctions  usually  require  to  be  filtered;  this  process  may  be  per- 
formed either  by  using  unsized  paper  in  a  common  funnel,  or  bypcr- 
colation  or  displacement 

Solutions.  (LiqiwreSj  XJ.  S.)— Preparations  in  which  substances 
are  simply  dissolved  in  water;  as  liquor  calcis  or  limc' water. 
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Medicated  Waters.  (Aqua  Mcdicatas,  U.  S.) — Tliese  are  watc\ 
impregnated  with  diffurent  essential  oils;  thej  are  usually  made  bj 
first  rubbing  up  the  oil  with  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  then  adding 
the  water,  and  filtering. 

Mixtures.  (MUturoe,  U.  S.)— These  consist  generally  of  one  or 
more  insoluble  substances,  suspended  in  water  by  means  of  gum, 
sugar,  or  yolk  of  egg.  When  an  oil  is  suspended  in  this  way,  the 
mixture  is  called  an  emulsion,  A  good  deal  of  care  and  dexterity  is 
requisite  in  making  a  uniform  mixture. 

Tinctures.  (Tincturae,  TJ.  S.) — Solutions  of  medicated  substances 
in  alcohol,  or  diluted  alcohol.  They  are  usually  macerated,  at  or- 
dinary temperatures,  in  well-stopped  bottles,  frequently  agitating. 
Undiluted  (officinal)  alcohol  is  employed  where  the  substance  to  be  dis- 
solved is  insoluble  in  water, — ^as  resins,  essential  oils,  &c. ;  but  diluted 
alcohol  is  preferred  when  the  substance  is  soluble  both  in  alcohol  and 
water. 

Wines.  (Fina,  U.  S.) — Are  solutions  in  wine.  The  only  wines 
proper  for  use  are  Madeira,  Sherry,  or  Teneriffe. 

Spirits.  (Spirit us,  U.  S.) — These  are  alcoholic  solutions  of  vola- 
tile principles,  and  are  prepared  either  by  distillation,  solution,  or  by 
maceration. 

Ethers.  (jEtkera,  U.  S.) — ^These  require  the  action  of  acids  on 
alcohol. 

Oils. — The  distilled  oils  (Olea  DestiUataf  U.  S.)  are  prepared  by 
distillation  from  the  substances  containing  them.  The  Jixed oils (Olea 
Fixa)^  by  expression ;  as  olive  oil,  &c. 

Syrups.  (S^rvpiy  U.  S.) — Preparations  in  which  the  medicinal 
substance  is  preserved  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  sugar.  Simple 
stfrup  consists  of  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  white  sugar  dissolved  in 
a  pint  of  water.  Medicated  syrups  are  made  either  by  adding  the 
proper  amount  of  sugar  to  vegetable  infusions,  decoctions,  juices,  &»., 
or  by  adding  the  tincture  of  the  substance  to  simple  syrup,  and  after- 
wards driving  off  the  alcohol  by  the  heat  of  a  sand  bath. 

HoNETS.  (Mellitaf  U.  S.) — These  are  analogous  to  syrups,  the  dif- 
ference being  that  honey  is  employed  to  preserve  the  medicinal  substance, 
instead  of  a  solution  of  sugar.  They  are  said  to  be  less  apt  to  become 
candied.  « 

OxYMELS  are  preparations  in  which  honey  and  vinegar  are  com* 
bined. 

Vinegars.  (Aceta^  U.  S.) — Liquids  in  which  distilled  vinegar  is 
employed  as  the  solvent. 

Besides  the  above  forms  of  medicines,  which  are  employed  for  inter- 
nal administration,  there  are  several  others  which  are  used  exclusively 
AS  external  applications ;  these  are  liniments,  ointments,  cerates,  plan- 
ters, and  cataplasms. 

Liniments.  (Limmenta^  U.  S.) — Oily  compounds  intended  to  be 
applied  to  the  surface  by  bathing,  or  by  saturating  cloths  with  them. 
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.Ointments.  {Unguenta,  U.  S.) — Soft  solids  which  melt  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body. 

Cerates.  (^Cerata,  U.  S.) — These  are  rather  harder  than  oint- 
meDts :  they  do  not  melt  at  the  temperature  of  the  body.  Simple 
cerate  consists  of  fresh  lard  and  white  wax. 

Plasters.  (^Emplastray  U.  S.) — These  are  solid  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, and  require  to  be  heated  before  they  can  be  spread.  They 
are  usually  kept  in  rolls,  and  when  wanted  for  use  are  spread  upon 
sheepskin,  linen,  muslin,  or  even  paper;  a  small  margin  being  left  at 
the  edges  uncovered. 

Cataplasms  or  Poultices. — ^These  are  soft  moist  preparations, 
intended  to  relax  and  soften  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied.  They 
are  usually  made  from  bread  and  milk,  flaxseed  meal,  &o. 

The  weights  and  measures  recognised  by  the  PharmacopoDia  in  the 
compounding  and  dispensing  of  medicines  are  the  Apothecaries^ 
weight,  and  the  Apothecaries'  or  wine  measure,  though  medicines  are 
purchased  and  sold  by  the  wholesale  dealer  by  the  Avoirdupois  weight. 
The  imperial  pint  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  (not  recognised  by  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia),  contains  twenty  fluid  ounces.  The  common 
pint  contains  only  sixteen  ounces. 

The  following  are  the  denominations,  together  with  their  symbol 
which  are  employed  in  prescription  : — 

Pound,  ft;  ounce,  3;  drachm,  3;  scruple,  9;  grain,  gr.;  gallon^ 
Cong,  (congerius);  pint,  0  (octarius);  fluid  ounce,  f3;  fluid  dnchm, 
f^;  minim,  m. 

A  drop  is  not  always  equivalent  to  a  minim,  since  it  varies  in  sise 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  fluid,  and  the  shape  and  size  of  the  ves- 
sel from  which  it  b  dropped.  In  the  case  of  water,  the  minim  and 
drop  are  the  same;  in  alcohol  there  are  two  drops  in  each  minim;  in 
ether,  there  is  a  still  greater  difference.  CIdoro/orm  contains  from 
250  to  300  drops  in  a  fluid  drachm. 

Besides  the  above  weights  and  measures,  it  is  frequently  found  con- 
venient to  employ  approximative  measurements,  in  prescribing  medi- 
cines.   The  following  are  the  most  common : 

A  ieaeupj — estimated  to  hold  about  four  flnid  ounces,  (f|^^*)  ^'  ^  E^- 

A  tnntffUua,        "        "         two  fluid  ounces,     -        (JsU-) 

A  tabletpoon  (eochlearmhgnum),        ...        (Qss.)  half  a  fluid  onnoa 

A  teaspoon  (cochlear  parYum),    ....        (f3J0  ^  fluid  drachm. 

classification  of  medicines. 

The  great  diversity  of  the  effects  of  different  medicines,  renders  an 
attempt  at  their  classification  very  desirable.  Classifications  of  medi- 
cines may  be  divided  into  empirical  and  rational  ones.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  an  empirical  classification,  the  alphabetical  order  may  be  cited, 
since  this  method  is  founded  on  names  which  are  arbitrary,  and  have 
DO  rektion  to  the  bodies  which  they  are  intended  to  represent.  All 
59* 
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its  supposed  odvantages — ^as,  for  example,  tbat  of  faoility  of  reference 
— may  be  obtained  from  a  well-constructed  index. 

Tbe  rational  arrangements  are  sucb  as  bave  an  actna!  relation  with 
tbe  bodies  for  vbich  tbej  are  used,  being  founded  on  tbe  properties 
of  tbe  medicines  tbemseWes,  or  on  tbcir  mode  of  affecting  tbe  economy. 
Tbus  medicines  may  be  grouped,  according  to  (1)  their  setmhle  pro- 
perties, as  colour,  taste,  and  smell;  (2)  tbeir  chemical  properties  3  (3) 
their  na^uraZ-Ats^ortca^  properties ;  (4)  tbeir  therapeutical  properties; 
(5)  tbeir  physiological  properties. 

Valid  objections  may  be  urged  against  all  the  above  systems  of  ar- 
rangement, with  the  exception  of  tbe  phynological  system,  whicb  is 
bere  adopted^  as  being  tbe  safest  guide  both  to  the  student  and  prac- 
titioner. 

By  tbe  physiological  clamfication  is  meant  one  founded  on  the  re- 
lation wbich  medicines  bear  to  tbe  system  in  a  state  of  bealtb,  Me- 
dicines may  be  arranged  physiologically ,  on  two  principles, — according 
to  tbe  parts  or  organs  whicb  tbey  affect,  or  according  to  tbe  nature  or 
quality  of  the  action  wbich  tbey  set  up.  It  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  base  an  arrangement  exclusively  upon  either  of  tbese  metbods; 
but  some  autbors  form  tbeir  principal  divisions  or  classes  of  medicines 
from  tbe  parts  acted  on,  and  their  orders  from  tbe  nature  or  quality 
of  tbe  effect,  or  vice  versd.  Tbe  following  system  of  classification  is 
founded  upon  the  physiological  method. 

Medicines  may  be  considered  as  acting  eitber  upon  tbe  solids  and 
fluids  of  tbe  body,  or  upon  foreign  matters  contained  in  tbe  body. 
Tbis  affords  iho  grounds  for  tbeir  primary  division  into  two  separate 
classes :  most  medicinal  substances  belotig  to  tbe  former  class. 

Of  those  medicines  which  act  upon  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body, 
some  may  exert  tbeir  influence  upon  the  system  at  large,  cither 
through  the  medium  of  the  circulation  or  that  of  tbe  nervous  system ; 
whilst  others  confine  their  operation  to  some  especial  organ,  as  tbe 
kidneys,  tbe  lungp,  the  skin,  &o, :  the  former  are  termed  general  re- 
medies ;  the  latter,  local  remedies. 

General  remedies  are  divisible  into  three  orders :  stimtdaniSj  which 
elevate  the  system  above  tbe  natural  standard ;  sedatives^  which  de- 
press it  below  the  natural  standard;  and  alteratives^  wbich  act  by 
slowly  changing  the  nutrition,  and  thereby  superseding  diseased  action. 

Stimulants  may  be  divided  into  permanent  stimulants  and  diffusible 
stimulants;  the  former  include  the  two  ultimate  olaases  of  astringents^ 
or  medicines  which  excite  the  vital  contractility  of  the  tiBsues ;  and 
tonics,  which  increase  the  vital  tonicity  of  tbe  system.  Diffusible 
stimulants  include  the  two  divisions  of  arterial  stimulants  and  cerebro- 
nervous  stimulants.  The  latter  are  divided  into  cerebral  stimulants,  or 
stimulant  narcotics;  nervous  stimulants,  ox  antispasmodics ;  and  ex- 
cifo-motor  stimulants,  or  such  as  affect  the  spinal  centres  so  as  especi- 
ally to  excite  tbe  motor  nerves. 

Sedatives  comprise  only  the  two  ultimate  classes  of  arterial  sedatives, 
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aometimes  named  refrigerants,  and  nervota  sedatives,  or  sedative 
narcotics. 

Local  remedies  are  divided  into  three  orders;  those  affecting  the 
/unctions;  those  affecting  the  organization;  and  tTiose  which  act  me- 
chanically.  The  medicines  which  affect  the  functions  inclade  the 
eight  following  classes :  emetics,  which  act  upon  the  stomach ;  cathar^ 
tics,  which  act  upon  the  intestines ;  diuretics,  which  increase  the  secre- 
tion of  the  kidnejs ;  diaphoretics,  which  promote  perspiration ;  expec- 
torants, which  increase  the  pulmonary  and  bronchial  secretion,  or 
£aoiUtate  its  expulsion ;  cmmenagogues,  which  facilitate  the  menstrual 
discharge;  sialagogues,  which  stimulate  the  salivary  glands;  and 
errhines,  which  increase  the  secretion  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane. 

The  medicines  affecting  the  organization  comprise  the  three  classes 
of  epispastics,  or  snch  as  vesicate  or  blister  the  skin ;  rubefacients,  or 
such  as  inflame  the  skin;  and  escharotics,  or  such  as  destroy  the  life 
of  the  part. 

The  medicines  operating  mechanically  are  the  demulcents,  which  act 
by  protecting  the  surfaces  to  which  they  are  applied,  from  irritation  ; 
emollients,  which  soften  and  relax  the  skin ;  and  diluents,  which  act 
by  diluting  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

The  second  great  division,  embracing  substances  which  act  on 
foreign  matters  within  the  body,  comprises  only  two  subdivisions : 
antacids,  or  medicines  which  neutralize  acid  in  the  system ;  and  an- 
thelmintics,  or  such  as  destroy  and  expel  worms  from  the  alimentary 
canal. 

The  following  table  presents  a  synopsis  of  the  foregoing  arrange- 
ment. It  is  the  one  adopted  by  Prof.  Wood;  and  somewhat  modified 
by  Prof.  Carson. 

TABLE  OF  CLASSIFICATION  OF  MEDICINES. 

1.    8ITBSTANCR8   WHICH    ACT  .UPON   TUB   SOLIDS   AND   FLUIDS    OF   TH*    BODY. 


i 

§ 

I 
s 


1 


s 

^ 


StimulsDts, 


{Arterial, 
(  Cerebral, 
Cerebro-nerrons,     J  Nerroas, 

(  Excito-motor. 


Scdativea         5  Arterial,  or  Refrigerants, 
s>eaative8.        ^  Nervous,  or  Sedative  Narcotics. 


Alteratives. 


Affecting  the 
fanctions. 


Emetics, 

Cathartios, 

Diuretics, 

Diaphoretics, 

Expectorants, 

Emmenagogues, 

Sialagogues, 

Errhines. 
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1 


^Affecting  the  f^^^^J^^^;^^'' 
organisation.  I  as 

Acting  me.      (ronSr 
chamcally.       |Dii„ent8. 

n.   gUBSTAHOBS  WHICH  ACT  ON  rOBBIQN  MATTBB  DT  THB  BODY. 

Antacids, 
Anthelmintics. 

The  clnsBification  adopted  bj  Prof.  Biddle  has  reference  to  the 
action  of  medicines  upon  the  hhodj  the  secretions^  and  the  nervous 
system.  Thus,  some  medicines,  as  iron,  mercury,  iodine,  acids,  alka- 
lies, and  others,  after  their  absorption  into  the  blood,  either  combine 
with  some  of  its  constituents  or  in  some  way  modify  them  :  they  are 
termed  Hcematics,  Other  medicines  pass  through  the  blood,  without 
essentially  influencing  it,  but  in  their  elimination  from  the  system  of 
the  secretions,  either  increase  or  alter  their  action ;  they  are  termed 
Eccritics.  And  a  third  class  acting  little  or  not  at  all  upon  the  blood 
or  secretions,  direct  their  influence  to  the  nervous  system ;  they  are 
termed  Neurotics,  The  classification  based  upon  this  division  is  here 
given . 


I.  NRimoTics  (from 
wvpov,  a  nerve). 


II.  EccRiTTOs  (from 
sKKfMtf,  secretion). 


III.  HoiMATTCs  (from 
aifia,  the  blood). 

IV.  Topical  Kbmbdibs. 


Narcotics, 

Antispasmodics, 

Tonics, 

Astringents, 

Stimolants, 

Sedatives, 
^Spastica. 

Emetics, 

Cathartics, 

Diaphoretics, 

Diuretics, 

Blennorrhetics, 

Emmenagogues. 
f  Hocmatinics. 
i  Alteratives, 
(  Antacids. 
f  Irritants, 
-I  Demulcents, 
(  Anthelmintics. 
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GENERAL  REMEDIES. 
CLASS  L 

ASTRINGENTS. 

<<  Medicines  which  prodnce  oontraotiiity  of  the  living  tlssties/' 
This  effect  is  by  some  aacribed  to  a  vital  stimulant  influence  over  the 
organic  contractility ;  others  attribute  it  rather  to  a  chemical  operation 
upon  the  albumen  and  gelatine  of  the  tissues.  Their  ^enero^  chemical 
effect  is  certainly  controlled  by  vitality;  but  their  local  chemical  opera- 
tion is  much  the  same  as  upon  dead  animal  matter. 

The  obvious  effects  of  astringents  are  contraction  and  shrinking  of 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied,  diminution  of  secretions,  and  of 
hemorrhagic  discharges,  a  harder  and  fuller  pulse,  together  with  greater 
tonicity  of  the  muscles. 

They  are  used  chiefly  to  arrest  morbid  discharges,  whether  hemor- 
rhagic or  by  secretion ;  but  they  should  not  be  prescribed  in  the  early 
or  inflammatory  condition.  They  are  also  used  in  diseases  connected 
with  relaxation  of  the  tissues.  Among  the  special  disorders  calling  for 
their  employment  are  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  passive  hemor^ 
rhagesy  profuse  bronchial  discharge,  catarrh  of  the  bladder^  &c.  \  and 
locally f  in  gonorrhoea,  leuoorrhoea,  otitis,  ozoena,  and  ulcers. 

They  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  the  two  classes  of  Vegetable 
and  Mineral  astringents.  The  former  depend  for  their  astringency  on 
a  principle  common  to  all  of  them,  named  tannic  acid ;  the  latter 
possess  no  such  common  principle,  but  each  one  of  them  is  peculiar  in 
its  effects  upon  the  system. 

VEGETABLE  ASTRINGENTS. 

AciDUM  Tannicum,  U.  S.  (Tannic  Acid.)  —  Exists  in  vegetable 
astringents  in  combination  with  gallic  acid;  the  latter,  however,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  oxidation  of  tannic  acid.  Tannic  acid  is  best  obtained 
by  the  action  of  commercial  sulphuric  ether  on  powdered  galls,  allowing 
it  slowly  to  percolate  through  them ;  the  water  of  the  ether  dissolves 
out  the  tannic  acid,  which  may  be  separated  by  evaporation. 

Prop, — A  light  porous  substance,  of  a  yelloWish-white  colour ;  very 
soluble  in  water  and  dilute  alcohol,  and  of  a  purely  astringent  taste 
There  are  two  varieties,  one  found  in  galls,  oak-bark,  &c.,  characterized 
by  yielding  a  blue-black  precipitate  with  the  persalts  of  imu ;  the  other 
found  in  kino,  &c.,  yielding  %  yreenishMacJc  colour.  InmnpatibleSy — 
mineral  acids,  alkalies,  vegetable  alkalies,  the  persalts  of  iron,  and 
gelatine.  It  acts  on  the  system  as  a  pure  astringent;  — useftil  in 
diarrhcea  and  some  forms  of  local  hemorrhage.  Dose,  3  to  5  grains 
three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Oak  Baek.     (Quercus.)  —  The  officinal  varieties  of  oak  bark  are 
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the  Q.  alhay  U.  S.,  or  lohite  oak  hark,  and  Q.  fincforia,  XJ.  8.,  or  hktck 
oak  bark;  though  other  species  may  contribute  to  furnish  the  shops. 
White  oak  bark  is  recognised  by  its  whitish  epidermis  and  superficial 
furrows ;  internally,  it  has  a  light-brown  colour  and  fibrous  texture ; 
taste,  bitter  and  astringent ;  does  not  tinge  the  saliva.  Black  oak  bark 
is  darker  coloured  externally,  more  deeply  farrowed,  has  a  more  bitter 
taste,  and  imparts  a  yellow  colour  to  the  saliva  in  consequence  of  its 
containing  a  peculiar  principle,  quercitrine  ;  this  principle  renders  the 
black  oak  bark  valuable  as  a  dye.  Both  impart  their  virtues  to  water 
and  alcohol.  They  contain  tannic  and  gallic  acids.  Not  much  used 
internally.  The  white  is  astringent;  the  black  frequently  purges  from 
.the  irritation  it  causes.  Qak  bark  is  employed  externally  in  the  form 
of  bath  for  marasmus,  or  chronic  diarrhoea  ;  also  as  a  lotion,  or  poul- 
tice, to  indolent  and  gangrenous  ulcers,  and  as  a  gargle  in  sore-throat. 
Dose,  of  powder,  30  grs. ;  of  the  decoction  (^Decoctum  Quercus  AWce^ 
U.S.)}  f  3ij  ;  of  the  extract,  10  to  20  grs.  The  oak  leaves  and  acorns 
are  also  astringent ;  the  latter  have  been  used  in  scrofula. 

Galls.  QGalla,  U.S.)  —  Excrescences  produced  by  the  puncture 
of  an  insect  upon  the  young  twigs  of  the  Qy^rcits  {n/ectoria,  a  native 
of  Asia  Minor.  The  market  is  chiefly  supplied  from  the  ports  of  the 
Levant ;  they  are  named  Aleppo  gaUs.  There  are  two  varieties,  the 
blue  and  the  white ;  the  former  are  the  smallest,  most  compact,  and 
most  valuable ;  the  latter  are  of  a  yellowish-brown  hue,  lighter,  and 
have  a  perforation  which  indicates  that  the  insect  which  they  contained 
has  made  its  escape.  The  blue  galls  are  to  be  preferred;  they  are 
round,  but  with  a  tuberculated  surface,  have  a  flinty  fracture,  no  odour, 
a  bitter  and  very  astringent  taste,  yield  their  virtues  to  water  and 
alcohol ;  they  contain  much  tannic  and  some  gallic  acid.  Incompa- 
tibles, — the  same  as  of  tannin. 

Uses.  —  Chiefly  externally,  in  the  form  of  decoction,  as  a  gargle,  or 
lotion ;  also  as  an  ointment  (^Unguent  Gallm,  U.  S.,)  for  piles.  Dose, 
of  powder,  10  to  20  grs. ;  of  the  decoction^  f  3ij.  The  tincture  (^TincL 
Gallee^  U.  8.)  is  chiefly  used  for  a  test. 

The  syrup  is  used  in  chronic  diarrhcea. 

Kino,  U.  S.  —  An  extract,  or  an  inspissated  juice  of  certain  trees. 
Several  varieties  are  noticed:  1.  East  India  or  Amboyna,  from  Ftero-^ 
carpus  marsupium  ;  2.  African  —  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  the 
Pterocarpus  erinaceus,  of  Senegal ;  3.  Jamaica  or  West  India — derived 
from  the  Coccoloba  uvi/era  ;  4.  Botany  Bay,  —  the  concrete  juice  of 
the  Eucalyptm  resinifera  ;  6.  Caraccas. — ^The  one  found  in  our  mar- 
kets is  the  Amboyna  or  East  India.  It  comes  in  small,  irregular,  angu- 
lar fragments,  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  colour,  shining  fracture,  no 
odour,  but  a  very  astringeut  taste.  Soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
Active  principle,  that  variety  of  tannic  acid  which  affords  a  greenish- 
black  precipitate  with  the  persalts  of  iron. 

Uses,  —  Oue  of  the  most  used;  internally^  of  all  the  astringents; 
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employed  frequently  with  chalk  and  laudanum  in  diarrhoea  and  discn- 
tery,  not  attended  with  inflammation;  also  in  passive  hemorrhages, 
leucorrhoea,  and  diabetes.  Dose  of  powder,  10  to  30  grs.;  of  the  in- 
fusion (3ij  to  f  3vj  water),  f3s8. ;  of  the  tincture  (T^nc^  JEVno,  U.  8.) 
f  3ss.  to  f  3ij.  '  Kino  is  used  externally,  as  an  injection  in  gonorrhoea, 
leucorrhoea,  and  hemorrhages ;  also  for  indolent  ulcers. 

Catechu,  U.  S. — Extract  of  the  Acacia  catechuy  a  thorny  tree 
growing  in  Hindostan.  Procured  by  making  a  decoction  of  the  wood; 
and  then  evaporating 

to     a    proper    con-  Fig.  848. 

sistence.  Formerly 
called  Terra  JapO' 
nicay  from  its  sup- 
posed earthy  origin. 
There  are  several  va- 
rieties of  Catechu, 
one  of  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  Betel 
nut,  and  another, 
called  cutchj  or 
GambiTf  from  the 
Uncaria  gamhir  of 
Sumatra. 

Prop. — ^Irregular 
masses  of  various 
sizes;  colour,  exter- 
nally, rusty  brown, 

lighter  within ;  taste,  bitter  and  astringent;  active  ingredient,  the  same 
variety  of  tannin  as  is  found  in  kino, — which  it  resembles  very  much 
in  all  its  properties.  It  also  contains  a  principle  called  Catechuic 
acid. 

Uses, — Same  as  kino.     Dose  of  powder,  10  to  30  grains. 

The  compound  infusion  (Jnfu8um  Catechu  Compositumy  U.  S.) 
contains  Sss  of  catechu,  3j  of  cinnamon,  and  Oj  of  boiling  water;  it  is 
used  in  bowel-affections;  dose  f^ss-j.  The  tincture  is  preferable  to 
the  tincture  of  kino,  in  consequence  of  not  gelatinizing;  dose,  fl3j-ij. 
Troches  of  catechu  are  employed  for  relaxed  uvula. 

Rhatany.  (^Krameria,  U.  S.) — Root  of  the  Krameria  triandra, 
a  small  shrub  growing  in  Peru  and  Brazil.  The  root  is  branching, 
and,  as  found  in  the  shops,  is  in  pieces  of  various  sizes,  from  the 
thickness  of  a  quill  upwards ;  colour  externally,  dark  reddish-brown ; 
rather  lighter  within;  taste,  bitter,  astringent,  and  sweetish;  active 
principle,  tannic  acid,  which  resides  most  in  the  cortical  portion; — 
imparts  its  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol. 

Uses, — Same  as  those  of  kino ;  a  strong  and  good  astringent.  The 
external  application  is  very  useful  in  fissure  of  the  anus, — the  satu- 
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rated  iDfusion,  made  bj  displacement,  or  the  solutioD  of  the  extract 
being  nsed;  likewise  as  an  injection  in  lencorrhoea  and  eonorrboea. 
Dose  of  powder,  20  to  30  grs. ;  of  the  infxision  (Infugum  KramenOf 
U.  S.),  best  made  bj  displacement  (3j  to  Qj  water),  f3j  to  ftij ;  of 
the  tincture  (Tinct  KramericR^  U.  S.),  fgj  to  f^j ;  of  the  extract 
(Extractvm  Aramerice,  U.  8.),  made  by  evaporating  the  cold  info- 
sion  obtained  by  percolation,  10  to  15  grs.  There  is  also  ft  tyrup; 
dose  fSj-iv. 

Logwood.  (^Eaematoxylonf  U.  8.) — Wood  of  the  B«mcUoxyIan^ 
Campechianum^  a  large  tree  growing  in  Mexico,  and  other  parts  of 
tropical  America.  It  is  imported  in  the  form  of  billets,  several  fte% 
long ;  has  a  dark-purplish  colour  externally,  and  a  bright-red  hue  in- 
ternidly.  It  is  much  used  as  a  dyewood ;  kept  in  the  shops  in  the 
form  of  raspings;  odour,  slight;  taste,  sweetish  and  astringent;  con- 
tains a  peculiar  colouring  principle  called  hematin  or  hmmatoarylin ; 
also  some  tannin. 

Vies, — A  mild  astringent;  useful  in  the  bowel-affections  (^  children. 
Given  in  decoction  and  extract;  dose  of  former  (^Decoctum  Brnmor- 
tifxyli^  U.  S.),  fSij ;  of  the  ktter  {Exiractuw,  Hstmatvxyli,  U.  S.),  10 
to  30  grs. 

The  most  important  indigenous  astringents  are  the  Geranium^ 
Blackberry  rootf  Plpsissetoaf  and  Uva  Ursi. 

Cbanesbill.  (Geranium f  U.  8.) — Rhizomaof  the  Geranium  mc^ 
culafum,  a  small  perennial  plant  growing  in  moist,  shady  woods ;  often 
called  crotc/ootf  from  the  shape  of  the  leaf.  The  root  is  horizontal, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  furnished  with  short  fibres ;  co- 
lour, externally,  brownish;  lighter  within ;  no  odour;  taste,  astringent. 
Virtues  depend  on  tannic  acid,  and  are  extracted  by  water  and  alcohol. 

Use*. — An  excellent  simple  astringent;  employed  much  in  domestic 
practice,  particularly  in  cases  of  children,  to  whom  it  may  be  given 
boiled  in  milk.  Dose  of  powder^  20  to  80  grs. ;  of  the  decoction^  or 
infusion,  f^j  to  f^ij- 

Blackberry  root.  (Ruhus  viUomSf  U.  8.),  Dewberry  root. 
(Rvhus  trivialUf  XJ.  8.) — These  two  roota  are  identical  in  medical  pro- 
perties and  uses.  They  occur  in  pieces  of  various  lengths,  of  a  brown- 
ish colour,  covered  with  a  thin  bark,  which  abounds  most  in  the  ac- 
tive principle,  tannic  add. 

Uses. — An  excellent  domestic  astringent,  much  employed  in  chronic 
diarrhoeas  and  dysentery ;  also  in  the  latter  stages  of  cholera  infantum. 
Dose  of  powder,  20  to  30  grs. ;  best  given  in  decoction,  made  by  boil- 
ing 3j  of  the  smaller  roots  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water,  down  to  a 
pint;  dose,  f^ij.  The  fruit  is  slightly  astringent  and  an  agreeable 
demulcent. 

PiPSissEWA.  (^Chimaphilaj  U.  8.) — ^Leaves  of  the  ChimaphUa 
umbeUataf  sometimes  caUed  Winter-green^  a  small  evergreen  plant,  in- 
digenous in  both  continents.     It  has  a  creeping  root^  which  sends  up 
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several  erect  stems,  from  four  to  eight  inches  high.  The  leaves  are 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  serrated,  of  a  green  colour.  When 
bruised,  and  in  the  fresh  state,  they  emit  an  aromatic  odour.  They 
retain  their  green  colour,  if  well  dried.  Taste,  bitter,  astringent,  and 
aromatic ;  water  and  alcohol  extract  its  virtues,  which  depend  on  tan- 
nin and  a  bitter  extractive. 

Ut^. — Chiefly  as  a  mild  alterative  tonic  in  scrofulous  complaints, 
and  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs ;  also,  in  dropsy,  attended  with 
dyspepsia  and  debility.  It  is  best  given  in  the  form  of  decoction  and 
extract.  Doses  of  the  former  (Decoctum  Chimaphilw,  U.  S.),  f  Siv, 
several  times  a  day ;  of  the  latter,  20  to  30  grs.  An  excellent  mode 
of  administering  pipsissewa  is  in  the  form  of  beery  made  by  adding 
molasses,  ginger,  and  yeast  to  the  decoction.  A  good  infusion  is 
obtained  by  displacement 

UVA  Ursi,  U.  S. — Leaves  of  the  Arc(a$taphylos  Uva  Ursi,  or  bear- 
berr^y  a  small,  trailing,  evergreen  shrub,  growing  in  the  northern  parts 
of  both  continents.  The  leaves  are  obovate,  about  half  an  inch  in 
length,  thick  and  entire,  a  good  deal  resembling  the  box  leaves.  They 
are  apt  to  be  adulterated  with  the  leaves  of  the  red  whortleberry.  No 
odour  when  fresh,  but  acquire  the  smell  of  hay  by  drying;  taste, 
bitter,  astringent,  and  sweetish;  virtues  are  yielded  to  alcohol  and 
water,  and  depend  on  tannin  and  a  bitter  extractive. 

Uses. — Chiefly  in  disorders  of  the  urinary  organs,  as  catarrh  of  the 
bladder,  chronic  nephritis,  diabetes,  and  incontinence  of  urine.  It  is 
not,  however,  a  certain  remedy.  Dose  of  powder,  20  grs.  to  ^j,  three 
times  a  day;  of  the  decoction  (^Decoctum  Uvas  Ursi,  U.  S.), — ^made 
by  boiling  3j  in  Ojus  of  water,  down  to  Oj,  f  3j  to  f  3ij. 

There  are  a  few  other  vegetable  astringents,  which  are  occasionally 
employed:  these  are  the  rind  of  the  Pomegranate  (^Chranati  Fructus 
Cortex),  the  bark  and  unripe  fruit  of  the  Persimmon  (Diospyros),  and 
the  Bistort  and  Tormentil  roots. 

The  Rosa  Gallica,  or  Eed  rose  leaves,  is  also  astringent ;  the  con 
fection  (^Con/ectio  Rosce,  U.  S.),  and  the  compound  infusion  (Infusum* 
EoscB  compositum,  U.  S.),  are  officinal.  The  confection  is  made  by  in- 
corporating powdered  red  roses,  sugar,  honey,  and  rose-water  together. 
The  compound  infusion  contains  some  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which 
renders  it  slightly  refrigerant.  The  Hundred-leaved  Rose  (Rosa  cen 
tifoliuy  U.  S.)  is  not  astringent.  The  latter  species  furnishes  the  rose- 
water  (^Aqua  Rosoe,  U.  S.)  of  the  shops^  and  the  Unyuentum  Aquce 
Rosce,  U.  S.  or  cold  cream, 

MINERAL  ASTRINGENTS. 

Lead.  (JPlumbum,  U.  8.) — ^Not  employed  in  medicine,  in  the  me- 
tallic state.  Its  preparations  are  characterized  by  the  union  of  astrin- 
gent with  sedative  properties ;  and  they  may  all  be  regarded  as  poison- 
ous in  over-doses,  with  the  exception  of  the  sulphate,  which  is  ex- 
tremely insoluble.  The  poisonous  impression  may  be  produced  in  two 
60 
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modes,  either  by  their  being  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  then  acting 
upon  the  neryous  centres,  or  by  their  locnl  irritant  action.  Lead  is 
very  apt,  when  taken  in  improper  quantities,  to  cause  a  series  of 
symptoms  called  chronic  lead  poisoningy  of  which  the  most  prominent 
is  colica  IKctonum,  or  painters'  colic;  this  is  attended  with  loss  of 
appetite,  painful  and  constipated  state  of  the  bowels,  acute  pain  about 
the  umbilicus,  with  a  knotty  feel  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  followed 
by  general  cramps,  convulsions,  and  death.  Another  symptom  of  lead 
poisoning  is  paralysis^  most  generally  of  the  upper  extremities,  deno- 
minated lead  palsy.  These  poisonous  effects  are  generally  the  result 
of  long  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  melted  lead,  and  are  usually  met  with 
in  workmen  of  lead  factories,  painters,  solderers,  &o.  The  iodide  of 
potassium  has  lately  been  recommended  as  an  antidote  for  chronic  lead 
poisoning.  It  is  believed  to  dissolve  the  compounds  formed  by  lead 
with  the  tissues,  and  then  to  carry  the  lead  with  it  out  of  the  system 
by  the  secretions. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  from  the  irritant  action  of  the  soluble  salts  of 
lead,  taken  into  the  stomach  in  over-doses,  some  soluble  sulphate,  as 
Epsom  or  Glauber's  salt,  is  to  be  administered. 

Litharge.  (^Plumhi  Oxidum  Setnivitreum,  U.  S.) — ^Prepared  in  the 
extraction  of  silver  from  the  argentiferous  galena.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  small  semi-vitrified  scales,  of  a  flesh  colour.  They  usually  contain 
some  carbonic  acid.  Its  chief  use  is  in  the  preparation  of  Lead 
Plaster  (Emplastrum  Plumbi,  U.  S.),  made  by  boiling  together  lith- 
arge, olive  oil,  and  water ;  it  consists  of  an  oleo-vnargarate  of  lead. 
It  is  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  other  plasters. 

Carbonate  of  Lead.  (^Flumhi  Carboncu,  U.  S.) — Called  also  White 
Lead.  Prepared  by  exposing  lead  in  thin  sheets  to  the  action  of  the 
vapours  of  vinegar,  at  the  temperature  of  fermenting  manure:  the 
vinegar  furnishes  oxygen  and  acetic  acid,  by  which  a  subacetate  is  first 
formed ;  and  the  decomposing  manure  yields  the  carbonic  acid. 

Prep. — A  white,  heavy,  insoluble  substance,  without  smell  and 
.  taste ;  one  of  the  most  poisonous  of  the  salts  of  lead ;  not  used  as  a 
medicine  internally }  occasionally  applied  to  excoriated  and  burnt  sur- 
faces; used  also  in  the  manufacture  of  the  plaster  {Emplastntm 
Plumbi  Carbonatis),  made  to  imitate  Mahy's  Plaster.  It  is  applied 
to  bed-sores.  The  ointment  (  Unguentum  Plumbi  Carbonatis,  U.  S.) 
is  used  for  excoriated  and  abraded  surfaces. 

Acetate  of  Lead.  C Plumbi  Acetas,  U.  S.) — Sugar  of  Lead. — Pre- 
pared by  dissolving  htharge,  or  the  carbonate,  in  distilled  vinegar,  by 
the  aid  of  heat. 

I^op. — ^A  white  salt ;  crystallizes  in  needle-shaped  forms ;  odour, 
peculiar;  taste,  sweetish  and  astringent;  effloresces  on  exposure; 
perfectly  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  gives  a  turbid  solution,  if  there  be 
auy  carbonic  acid  present.  This  may  be  remedied  by  a  few  drops  of 
distilled  vinegar.  Incompatibles^  the  mineral  acids  and  their  soluble 
salts,  the  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  and  carbonates,  and  vegetable  atitrin- 
gouts.  ^  T 
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Vjies. — ^Internally,  in  hemorrhages,  particularly  haemoptysis;  also 
ID  dysentery,  cholera  iofaDtum,  and  in  certain  disorders  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  stomach,  as  in  yellow  fever,  and  malignant  re- 
mittents and  intermittents.  Dose,  gr.  ss  to  gr.  ij,  every  two  or  three 
hours,  according  to  circumstances.  Used  very  much  as  a  topical  ap- 
plication, particularly  in  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membranes  and 
the  skin.  The  strength  of  the  solution,  for  mucous  membranes,  is 
from  gr,  ss  to  gr.  ij  in  f  3j  of  water;  for  the  sound  skin,  5ij  dissolved 
iu  Oj  of  water. 

Solution  of  the  Subacetate  of  Lead. — Liquor  Plumhi  Suhacetath, 
U.S.  —  (^Goulard's  Extract.^ — Prepared  by  boiling  together  equal 
quantities  of  sugar  of  lead  and  litharge.  It  is  not  uniform  in  its 
strength,  varying  with  the  quantity  of  lead  contained  in  the  prepara- 
tion. It  is  a  colourless,  limpid  fluid,  having  a  sweetish,  astringent 
taste.  It  is  decomposed  by  whatever  is  incompatible  with  the  acetate, 
and  also  by  gum  and  starch.  It  must  be  preserved  in  closely-stopped 
bottles,  to  keep  it  from  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air. 

Use^,  —  Never  internally;  externally,  diluted,  to  sprains,  bruises, 
burns,  and  ulcers,  in  the  proportion  of  3ij  or  3iij  to  the  Oj  of  water. 

Lead  Water.  (^Liquor  Plumbi  Suhacttalh  Dilutus,  U.  S.)  —  Con- 
tains 3ji  to  Oj  of  water.     Used  for  Bprains,  &c. 

Goulard^ 8  Cerate,  —  (^Ceratum  Plumbi  Subacetatts,  U.S.)  —  Is 
made  by  boiling  together  Goulard's  extract,  white  wax,  olive  oil,  and 
camphor;  it  is  au  excellent  application  to  abraded  surfaces,  and  to 
blisters  not  disposed  to  heal. 

The  iodide  aud  nitrate  are  also  officinal. 

Alum.  (Alumeuy  U.  S.) — Chemically,  a  double  sulphate  of  alumina 
and  potassa;  sometimes  found  native,  though  UKualiy  made  artificially, 
either  from  some  of  the  native  ores  of  alum,  or  by  a  direct  com  bi nation 
of  the  elements.  Some  varieties  of  alum  contain  sulphate  of  soda,  or 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  instead  of  sulphate  of  potassa. 

Prop. — A  white  crystalline  salt,  slightly  efliorescent,  crystallizes  iu 
regular  octohedrons:  taste,  sweetish  and  astringent;  very  soluble  in 
hot  water,  which  deposits  crystals  on  cooling ;  reddens  litmus ;  when 
heated,  undergoes  the  aqueous  fusion,  and  is  converted  into  dried 
alum  {Alumen  Exsiccatuviy  U.  S.)  The  alum  of  commerce  generally 
contains  some  iron  as  an  impurity. 

Incompatible^. — The  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  lime-water,  mag« 
nesia  and  its  carbonate,  sugar  of  lead,  and  tartrate  of  potassa. 

Uses. — A  powerful  astringent,  both  general  and  local.  When  long 
used,  it  is  apt  to  injure  the  organs  of  digestion.  Large  doses  occasion 
irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  even  inflammation.  Given 
internally,  in  hemorrhages,  particularly  of  the  uterus  and  lunes;  also 
in  colica  Pictonum,  where  it  is  supposed  to  do  good  by  a  chemical 
action ;  formerly  used  in  intermittents.  Its  nauseant  effect  is  best  obvi- 
ated by  combining  it  with  aromatics  and  opium.  Employed  exter- 
nally aa  an  astringent  to  the  throat  in  inflammation;  also  to  arrest 
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slight  hemorrhages,  as  in  epistaxis,  and  bleeding  from  leech-bites; 
also  as  an  injection  in  leucorrhoea  and  chronic  diarrhoea,  and  as  a  wash 
to  indolent  ulcers. 

Alum<urd  is  made  by  rabbing  up  alum  with  the  white  of  an  egg; 
used  in  conjunctivitis. 

Alum-whey  is  made  by  boiling  3ij  of  alum  in  a  pint  of  milk,  and 
straining;  dose,  f  3ij. — Dose  of  powdered  alum,  5  to  15  grains  several 
times  a  day ;  in  hemorrhages,  the  dose  must  be  much  increased.  Alum 
is  sometimes  used  as  an  emetic. 

The  preparations  of  coppery  zinc,  and  silver  are  also  astringent ;  but 
as  they  are  also  tonic,  they  will  be  spoken  of  under  the  latter  head. 


CLASS  II. 

TONICS. 


Tonics  are  medicines  possessing  the  power  of  gradually  increasing 
the  tone  of  the  muscular  fibre,  when  relaxed,  and  the  vigour  of  the 
body  when  weakened  by  disease.  Muscular  power  and  tonicity  are 
not  always  associated;  the  former  may  be  increased  under  excitement, 
where  there  is  actual  debility.  Though  resembling  astringents  in  some 
of  their  effects,  they  do  not  produce  corrugation,  except  when  com- 
bined with  the  astringent  principle.  They  resemble  the  stimulants  in 
the  fact  of  acting  on  the  system  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous 
system ;  but  they  differ  from  these  in  the  slowness,  as  well  as  the  per- 
manency of  their  effects.  Tonics  increase  the  powers  while  mere 
stimulants  only  produced  increased  (uUitm.  Carried  to  excess,  they 
are  productive  of  debility ;  and  if  used  in  a  state  of  health,  they  act 
injuriously,  causing  an  excitation,  followed  by  a  proportionate  degree 
of  debility.  Tonics  are  particularly  indicated  in  functional  disoixiers 
of  the  digestive  organs,  as  dyspepsia,  and  in  the  convalescence  from 
acute  disorders.  Bitterness  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  an  essential 
condition  to  constitute  any  remedy  a  tonic ;  and  although  it  is  true 
that  nearly,  if  not  quite  all,  the  vegetable  tonics  have  a  bitter  taste, 
still  the  fact  that  the  mineral  tonics  are  not  bitter,  would  serve  to 
prove  that  bitterness  is  not  absolutely  indispensable  in  a  tonic  medicine. 

Tonics  produce  their  effects  either  through  the  nervous  system,  upon 
the  tonicity  or  nutrition ;  or  by  a  direct  impression  upon  the  stomach, 
enabling  it  to  perform  the  digestive  process  better,  and  so  to  prepare 
a  more  nourishing  material  for  the  blood. 

They  may  be  conveniently  arranged  under  the  two  orders  of  Vege- 
table and  Mineral  tonics. 

YEQETABLE  TONICS. 

These  may  be  divided  into  1,  the  Simple  or  Pure  Bitters;  2,  Bit- 
ters of  Peculiar  Properties ;  3,  Stimulant  Tonics ,  4,  Aromatics. 
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The  modification  may  be  caused  by  some  property  inberent  in  tbe 
bitter  principle,  as  in  the  Peruvian  bark ;  or  it  may  be  caused  by  tho 
presence  of  some  stimulating  volatile  oil,  as  in  serpentaria ;  or  of  a  se- 
dative principle^  as  in  the  case  of  wild-cherry  bark. 

I.    8IMPLB    BITTBBS.  • 

Tbese  merely  increase  tbe  appetite  and  promote  digestion,  witbout 
increasing  the  circulation.  They  are  especially  useful  in  dyspepsia 
and  in  convalescence. 

Quassia,  U.  S. — ^Wood  of  tbe  Qvassta  amara,  and  Stmaruha  ex- 
ceha,  trees  growing  in  Soutb  America  and  Jamaica;  tbe  former  is 
not,  bowever,  now  in  use.  Imported  in  billets,  which  are  nearly 
white,  very  ligbt  in  texture,  no  odour,  and  a  pure,  intensely  bitter 
taste.  Kept  in  tbe  shops  in  tbe  form  of  chips  or  raspings.  Contains 
a  peculiar  bitter  principle  called  quassin.  Cold  water  and  alcohol  ex- 
tract its  virtues. 

Uses. — A  pure  bitter  tonic ;  does  not  excite  tbe  system ;  applicable 
in  simple  dyspepsia,  and  in  convalescence  from  acute  disorders.  Used 
in  South  America  in  the  treatment  of  remittent  fever. 

Dose  of  powder,  20  grains  to  Sj ;  of  the  infusion  (^In/usum  Quassiae, 
U.  8.),  made  with  ^ij  to  Oj  of  cold  water,  fjij ;  of  tbe  extract  {Ex- 
tractum  Quassia,  U.  S.),  gr.  ij  to  gr.  v;  of  the  tincture  {Tinctura 
Quassia,  U.  S.),  fSj  to  f3ij. 

Simaruba, — the  bark  of  tbe  Simaruba  officinalis  possesses  proper- 
ties similar  to  tboee  of  quassia,  and  may  be  substituted  for  it. 

CoLUMBO. — (Colomha^  U.  S.) — Root  of  the  Cocculus  palmafus 
(Fig.  344),  a  climbing  plant,  growing  in  Mozambique.     The  root  is 

Fig.  844. 


^rennial,  consisting  of  a  main  body  and  numerous  offsets.     The  root, 
when  dug  up  by  the  natives,  is  sliced  transversely,  and  dried.     Found 
60* 
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in  the  shops  in  circular  or  oval  disked, ^from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches 
in  diameter,  and  from  a  quarter  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. The  epidermis  b  wrinkled,  and  of  a  brownish  colour;  beneath 
this  is  a  yellow  cortical  portion,  and  within  this,  the  shrunken,  whitish, 
medullary  part.  It  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  worms,  irom  the  starch 
wMch  it  contains.  Odour,  slightly  aromatic ;  taste,  bitter  and  muci- 
laginous. Should  not  be  kept  in  the  state  of  powder,  fi^om  its  liability 
to  attract  moisture.  Water  and  alcohol  attract  its  active  properties, 
which  depend  on  a  peculiar  principle  called  colombin. 

Prep. — A  mild  and  excellent  tonic;  a  good  remedy  in  simple  dys- 
pepsia, in  the  sick  stomach  of  pregnancy,  and  in  convalescence;  also  in 
the  declining  stages  of  dysentery  and  diarrhoea.  Often  given  with 
purgatives  and  aroraatics. 

Dose  of  powder,  10  to  20  grains;  of  the  infusion  (Lt/usnm  Chlom- 
h(Bj  (U.  S.),  made  with  3s8  to  Oj  of  cold  water,  f3j  to  f^ii  •  of  tho 
tincture,  (  Tine.  Colomha,  U.  S.),  f3j  f^ij. 

Fig.  345. 


(tENTTAN.  (Grvfinna^  TJ.  S.) — Root  of  the  Gpttfurna  lufea,  a  peren- 
nial plant  (Fig.  845),  from  the  mountainous  regions  of  Southern  Europe. 
It  comes  in  pieces  of  considerable  length,  sometimes  sliced  longitudi- 
nally, twisted  and  much  wrinkled  externally,  and  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour;  yellowish  within;  of  a  spongy  texture;  odour,  feeble,  and 
somewhat  peculiar ;  taste,  very  bitter  and  sweetish ;  colour  of  powder, 
yellowish.  Water  and  alcohol  extract  its  virtues,  which  depend  chiefly 
on  a  peculiar  crystalline  bitter  principle  called  gentianin. 

Prop. — A  pure  simple  bitter,  much  employed  in  dyspepsia,  particu- 
larly  in  the  form  of  infusion,  made  with  senna,  or  rhubarb,  and  ginger. 
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Its  powder  is  oflen  combined  with  iron  and  purgatives.  Gentian  is 
slightly  stimulant. 

Dose  of  powder^  10  to  40  grains ;  of  the  infusion,  made  with  3j 
to  Oj  of  cold  or  hot  water,  f  3ij.  The  compound  infiision  (Infusum 
Gentiance  Composiium,  U.  S.))  contains  orange-peel,  coriander  seeds, 
and  a  little  dilute  alcohol.  The  tincture  (^Ttnctura  Genttance  Com- 
pogUa,  U.  S.),  contains  cardamom  B^^d  and  orange-peel,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  bitter  tinctures;  dose  f3j  to  f^ij.  The  extract 
(^Extractum  Gentiance,  U.  S.)  is  used  in  the  dose  of  5  to  30  grains. 

White  Gentian — the  root  of  Gentiana  purpurea — ^is  occasionally 
seen  in  the  markets. 

The  American  Columio  (Frcueraj  U.  S.)  —  root  of  the  Frasera 
Walteri — is  an  indigenous  Gentian,  growing  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.     Its  properties,  &c.,  resemble  those  of  Gentian. 

Gold  Thread.  (Gopti's,  U.  S.) — Root  of  the  Coptis  tri folia,  a 
small,  evergreen,  herbaceous  plant,  growing  in  New  England.  The 
plant  much  resembles  a  strawberry  vine,  and  has  a  thin  interlaced  root, 
of  a  golden-yellow  colour.  In  its  general  properties  it  strongly  resembles 
quassia;  its  virtue  depends  on  a  bitter  extractive.  Best  given  in  in- 
fusion, made  with  3ss  to  Oj  of  water;  used  sometimes  as  a  wash  in 
aphthous  sore  mouths. 

The  Sahhatia  angularis,  or  American  centaury  (Sahbatia,  U.  S.), 
is  another  excellent  indigenous  tonic,  having  properties  resembling 
those  of  the  above-named  simple  bitters.  It  is  generally  used  in  the 
form  of  infusion. 

Thoroughwort — BoNESET.  (Eupaforiumj  U.  S.)  —  The  herb 
Enpatorium  perfoliaium^ — ^an  indigenous  perennial,  growing  in  moist 
places,  distinguished  by  the  perfoliate  character  of  its  leaves,  each  pair 
of  which  are  at  right  angles  to  those  immediately  above  and  below. 
It  has  a  faint  odour,  and  a  strong,  bitter  taste.  Hot  water  extracts  ita 
virtues,  which  are  believed  to  reside  in  a  bitter  principle.  The  cold 
infusion  acts  as  a  mild,  pleasant  tonic;  the  hot  infusion  as  a  diaphore- 


II.    BITTBR8    OF    MODIFIBD    PR0PBBTIK8. 

Peruvian  Bark.  (^Cinrhona,  U.  S.) — The  genus  (Knchana  of 
the  former  botanists,  comprised  as  many  as  fifty  disfinct  species; 
Professor  Lindley  mentions  twenty-six  species,  most  of  which  are  well 
known.  Of  these  the  most  important,  as  affording  most  of  the  bark 
of  commerce,  are  the  C.  Condamineay  C,  micrajitha,  C.  cordifoliay 
and  C,  Calisaya,  The  genuine  cinchona  trees  are  exclusively  found 
within  the  geographical  limits  of  La  Paz,  about  20^  of  south  latitude, 
and  Santa  Martha,  about  11^  of  north  latitude.  They  inhabit  the 
mountainous  regions  of  the  Andes,  asually  about  6000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  severul  localities  which  furnish  the  bark  are 
the  following,  in  their  order  of  discovery : — Loxa,  Sta.  Fe  de  Bogota, 
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Huanaoo,  La  Pbz,  and  Sta.  Martha.  Of  these,  Bogota  and  Sta.  Martha 
furnish  the  Carthagena  harks;  the  others  furnish  the  officinal  barkg. 
The  name  Cinchona  was  given  to  the  genus  from  the  circnmstaDoe 
that  the  Countess  of  Cinchon  was  cured  of  intermittent  fever  by  tho 
use  of  the  bark.  It*  was  also  named  Jesuits'  hark  and  Jesuit^  ptnodeTf 
from  its  having  been  used  by  the  Jesuits  as  a  secret  remedy.  All  the 
di£ferent  species  of  the  Cinchona  have  their  own  peculiar  botanical 

Fig.  846. 


characteristics :  they  resemble  each  other,  however,  io  their  general 
features :  thus  they  all  have  opposite  leaves,  set  upon  short  petioles  ; 
the  flowers  are  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  and  of  a  white  or 
rose  colour.     Fig.  346  represents  a  branch  of  the  C.  Condaminea, 

There  are  only  three  varieties  of  genuine  Peruvian  bark  recognised 
Dy  the  pharmacopoeias;  these  are  the  pahj  the  yellow,  and  the  red. 

Pale  Bark  (  Cinchona  pallida,  U.  S.) — Called  also  Loxa  or  Crrnon 
hark,  and  by  the  French,  gray  hark.  It  includes  the  commeroial 
varieties  of  Loxa,  and  Lima  or  Huanuco  barks ;  and  is  the  product 
of  the  C.  Condaminea,  and  the  G.  micraniha.  It  comes  only  in 
quills,  which  are  from  half  a  foot  to  a  foot  long,  from  two  lines  to  an 
inch  in  diameter;  the  epidermis  is  marked  by  numerous  transverse 
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cracks;  colour  of  epidermis,  gray,  though  often  diversified;  internal 
colour,  cinnamon ;  fracture,  smooth ;  colour  of  powder,  lighter  than 
the  others ;  taste,  bitter  and  astringent,  but  less  bitter  than  th^  others. 

Yellow  hark  (  Cinchona  Jlava^  IT.  S.) — Called  also  royal  yellow  and 
Galuaya  bark.  The. species  which  yields  it  has  been  ascertained  by 
Weddell  to  be  the  6\  Cali^aya,  It  comes  in  quills  and  flat  pieces ; 
the  former  are  from  three  inches  to  a  foot  in  length,  and  from  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  diameter;  epidermis,  brownish, 
marked  by  longitudinal  wrinkles  and  transverse  fissures ;  in  flat  pieces 
epidermis  wanting;  texture  fibrous;  fracture  splintery,  exhibiting 
minute  spiculaa;  colour  of  powder,  yellow-orange;  taste,  bitter  and 
nauseous ;  odour,  tan-like ;  relative  value  superior  to  the  others,  as  it 
abounds  most  in  quinia. 

Red  Bark  (^Cinchona  rubral  U.  S.)- — Supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  larger  branches  and  trunk  of  the  same  tree  which  yields  the  pale 
bark,  but  its  origin  is  unsettled ;  size  of  qnills,  half  an  inch  to  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  two  to  twelve  inches  long ;  flat  pieces  are  large 
and  thick ;  external  colour  reddish-brown,  with  a  very  rough  epider- 
mis, which  occasionally  exhibits  warts  upon  it;  colour  of  powder, 
reddish ;  taste,  bitter. 

The  pale  bark  contains  most  cinchonia,  the  yeHow  most  quinia,  and 
the  red  about  an  equal  portion  of  both  alkalies. 

The  varieties  of  bark  called  Carthagena  hark^  are  much  inferior  to 
those  just  described.  They  are  all  shipped  from  the  northern  or  At- 
lantic ports  of  South  America. 

The  classification  of  the  barks,  based  upon  their  colour,  is  rejected 
by  some  recent  writers,  as  the  colour  of  the  same  barks  is  said  to  vary, 
under  diflerent  cirQumstances.  Pereira  arranges  them  in  geographical 
order,  placing  the  more  valuable  barks  of  Bolivia  (which  furnishes 
almost  exclusively  the  yellow  barks),  in  one  class ;  those  of  Peru, 
(chiefly  pale),  in  a  second ;  those  of  Ecuador,  (both  red  and  pale),  in 
a  third ;  and  the  less  valuable  barks  of  the  north,  in  a  fourth  class, 
under  the  title  of  New  Grenada  barks. 

The  more  important  active  principles,  which  have  been  obtained 
from  Cinchona  barks,  are  three  alkaloids,  quinia,  cinchonia,  and  quin' 
idia  ;  which  exist  chiefly  in  combination  with  kinic  acid.  A  peculiar 
astringent  acid,  called  cincho-iannic  acid,  (resembling  the  tannic  acid 
of  catechu),  a  colouring  acid,  called  red  cinchonic,  and  another  inert 
acid,  called  kinovic  acid,  have  also  been  found.  Bark  contains  also 
volatile  oil,  starch,  gum,  and  other  vegetable  principles. 

Quinia  is  prepared  by  macerating  Calisaya  bark  in  water,  acidu- 
lated with  muriatic  add ;  this  acid  forms  the  soluble  muriate  of  qui- 
nia ;  filter,  and  add  lime,  which  throws  down  the  quinia,  chloride  of 
calcium  remaining  in  solution ;  next  add  boiling  alcohol,  which  takes 
up  the  quinia,  which  may  then  be  decolorized  by  animal  charcoal,  and 
separated  by  evaporation.  It  occurs  in  a  white  flocculent  powder; 
nearly  insoluble  in  water ;  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  ether,  and 
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volatile  oils ;  unites  with  acids  to  form  salts,  of  wbieb  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  officinal  sulphate. 

Cinchonta  is  a  white  crystalline  snbstanoe,  with  general  properties 
resembling  those  of  quinia ;  insoluble  in  ether. 

Quinidia  is  found  in  many  of  the  genuine  barks ;  and  also  largely 
in  some  that  contain  but  little  quinia.  It  has  not  been  much  used, 
but  is  said  to  resemble  quinia  and  oinchonia  in  its  effects. 

Incampatibles. — The  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  acetate  ci  lead,  and 
tannic  acid. 

Physiological  effects. — A  tonic  in  small  doses,  and  in  large  doses 
febrifuge ;  the  latter  effect  is  peculiar,  and  is  not  dependent  upon  it«i 
tonic  properties.  In  full  doses,  apt  to  occasion  oppression  of  the  sto- 
mach, nausea,  and  purging ;  it  also  acts  upon  the  cerebro-spinal  system ; 
as  evinced  by  the  tension  of  the  head,  ringing  of  the  ears,  and  occa- 
sional deafness. 

Uses. — As  a  mere  tonic,  it  is  inferior  to  the  simple  bitters  in  dys- 
pepsia, but  applicable  in  exhausting  stages  of  disease,  particularly  in 
suppurations,  also  in  typhoid  complaints,  in  neuralgia,  and  in  rheuma- 
tism. Its  most  important  use  is  in  miasmatic  diseases,  especially  in- 
termittent and  remittent  fever;  believed  to  do  good  in  these  affections 
through  the  agency  of  the  nervous  system. 

Cinchona  is  given  in  powder,  infusion,  decoction,  tinctare,  and 
extract.  Most  powerful  in  substance,  but  apt  to  disagree  with  the 
stomach,  and  offensive  on  account  of  its  bulk ;  dose  gj,  repeated  so  as 
to  give  3j  to  3ij  in  the  intermission ;  its  ef&cacy  is  increased  by  com- 
bining it  with  serpentaria.  Powdered  bark  sometimes  used  externally, 
in  the  form  of  quilted  jackets  —  applied  to  children.  Dose  of  the 
infusion  (Infusum  Cinchunm  FlavcPj  U.  S.),  (3j  to  Oj  boiling  water) 
fSij.  Dose  of  the  decoction  (^Decoclum  Cinchonm  Flavse,  U.  S.), 
the  same.  The  cold  infusion  (Infos,  Cinch.  Compos,^  U.  S.),  is 
preferable,  made  with  cold  water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which 
more  completely  exhausts  the  virtues  of  the  bark,  and  gives  a  clear 
infusion.  Dose  of  tincture  (Tinctura  Cinchonm^  U.  S.),  f3j  to  f3iv. 
HuxhanCs  tincture  (Tinct.  Cinch.  CompositUy  U.  S.),  contains  also 
serpentaria  and  other  ingredients;  dose,  the  same.  Dose  of  extract, 
10  to  30  grs. 

Sulphate  of  Quinia. — Chemically  a  dis^dphate;  made  by  adding 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  quinia,  and  crystallizing.  Occnrs  in  light, 
feathery,  white  crystals,  without  odour;  taste  bitter;  soluble  in  boil- 
ing water  and  alcohol,  and  the  dilute  acids ;  cold  water  freely  dissolves 
it  by  the  aid  of  sulphuric  acid ;  colour  of  the  solution,  opalescent. 
It  is  apt  to  be  adulterated,  which  may  be  detected  if  with  a  mineral 
substance,  as  sulphate  of  lime,  by  a  residue  being  left  on  exposing  ifc 
to  a  high  heat ;  gum,  by  its  greater  solubility ;  starch,  by  iodine,  &c. 
The  term  quinoiaine  is  applied  to  an  amorphous  residuum  lef^  in  the 
mother  waters  out  of  which  sulphate  of  quinia  has  been  crystallized. 
It  haq  febrifuge  virtues,  but  is  less  than  half  the  strength  of  quinia. 
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Effects  on  System, — Generally  Bimilar  to  those  of  the  bark,  but 
sometimes  fails  to  cure  intermittents,  when  the  bark  will  snoceed. 
Dose,  as  a  febrifuge,  16  to  20  grs.,  equivalent  to  3j  of  good  bark;  as 
a  tonic,  one  to  three  grains ;  may  be  often  given  by  enema ;  also  en- 
dermioally. 

Dose  of  sulphates  ofcinchonia  and  quinidta,  the  same  as  that  of 
sulphate  of  quinia. 

The  best  substitutes  for  Peruvian  bark  are  the  saliXf  or  willow* 
which  contains  a  bitter  principle,  called  salicin;  the  barks  of  the 
Horsechestnuty  the  Dogwood^  and  the  Nectandra  Rodiad  or  Bihiru  ; 
the  latter  contains  an  alkaloid  principle  called  hihirma^  which  is  used 
as  a  sulphate.  Also,  the  Lirxodendron  Tulipi/eray  U.  S.,  or  Ameri- 
can Tulip- Tree. 

Wild  Cherry  Bark.  (Prunus  Yirginianoy  U.  8.) — ^Bark  of  the 
Cerasus  Serotina,  an  indigenous  tree.  The  bark  is  taken  both  from 
the  stem  and  root ;  eomes  in  pieces  several  inches  long,  slightly  curved, 
usually  deprived  of  the  epidermis ;  has  a  cinnamon  colour ;  taste,  bitter 
and  aromatic,  with  the  flavour  of  the  bitter  almond;  odour,  similar; 
active  properties  to  water  and  alcohol ;  injured  by  heat.  Active  prin- 
ciples, hydrocyanic  acid  and  a  volatile  oil ;  these  do  not  pre-exist  in 
the  plant,  but  are  the  result  of  a  reaction  between  the  amygdalin  and 
emuJsin  with  water. 

Effects. — A  tonic  to  the  digestive  organs,  and  at  the  same  time  seda- 
tive to  the  system.  Useful  in  convalescence,  attended  with  irritability 
of  the  stomach ;  also  in  the  hectic  of  phthisis. 

Best  given  in  coM  infusion  (In/usum  Pruni  Viryiniancs,  CJ.  8.), 
made  by  macerating  half  an  ounce  in  a  pint  of  cold  water  24  hours, 
or  by  displacement;  dose,  fSij  three  times  a  day.  There  is  also  a  syrup 
(^Syrupus  Prun.  Virginian  <Ey  XJ.  8.),  which  is  an  excellent  prepara- 
tion ;  dose,  fijj-iv. 

STIMULANT  TONICS. 

These  tonics  are  more  stimulating  to  the  system  than  the  foregoing. 
They  owe  their  stimulating  properties  to  a  volatile  oil. 

Virginia  Snake  Root.  (Scrpentaria,  U.  8.) — Roots  of  the  Aris 
tohchia  serpeiilarioy  and  A.  reticulata,  indigenous  herbaceous  plants, 
growing  in  rich  woods.  The  root  is  perennial,  consisting  of  numerous 
long  slender  fibres,  proceeding  from  a  common  caudex.  As  found  in 
the  shops,  it  is  in  tufts  of  a  brownish  colour ;  has  a  strong  camphorous 
odour,  and  a  very  bitter,  acrid,  camphorous  taste.  It  yields  its  virtues 
to  alcohol  and  water;  active  ingredients,  a  volatile  oil  and  a  bitter  prin- 
ciple. 

Effects. — A  stimulant  tonic;  used  in  low  forms  of  disease;  also,  sti- 
mulates the  secretions;  employed  sometimes  as  an  adjuvant  to  Peru- 
vian bark. 

Dose  of  powder,  10  to  30  grs. ;  of  the  infusion  (ln/usum  Serpen^ 
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tari(Bj  U.  S.),  (made  with  Sss  to  Oj  water)  fSj  to  f3ij ;  of  the  tincture 
(^Tinctura  Serpen(artas,  U.  S.),  ^33  to  f^ij.  The  decoction  and  ex- 
tract are  objectionable. 

Chamomile.  (AnthemiSf  U.  S.) — Flowers  of  the  Anthemu  tiobilu^ 
a  small,  herbaceous  perennial,  indigenous  to  Europe,  but  introduced 
into  the  United  States.  The  flowers  are  both  double  and  single ;  the 
latter  contain  most  volatile  oil.  Imported  usually  from  England. 
They  are  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  nearly  spherical,  of  a  yellow- 
ish-white colour;  odour,  fragrant  and  aromatic ;  taste,  warm,  aromatic^ 
and  bitter ;  yirtues  depend  on  a  volatile  oil  and  bitter  extractive;  which 
are  imparted  to  water  and  alcohol. 

Prop. — A  mild,  stimulant  tonic ;  useful  in  convalescence  and  some 
forms  of  dyspepsia ;  the  warm  infusion  act-s  as  a  diaphoretic  and  emetic. 
Dose  of  cold  infusion  (38s  to  Oj),  as  a  tonic,  fSij. 

There  are  several  other  herbaceous  plants,  which  are  mildly  stimu- 
lant and  tonic  to  the  system,  as  Wormwood  (Ahsinthium),  Tansy  (TVz- 
nacetum),  Horehound  (^Marrubium),  These  all  contain  a  volatile  oil 
and  a  bitter  principle. 

Oa'soarilla  Bark.  (CascariUu,  IT.  S.)  —  Bark  of  the  Croton 
Eleuiheria^  a  tree  growing  in  the  West  Indies ;  chiefly  imported  ftt)m 
Eleutheria,  one  of  the  Bahamas ;  comes  in  small-sized  quills,  and  in 
small  chips;  epidermis  is  partially  detached.  Odour  aromatic;  when 
thrown  upon  hot  coals  it  exhales  an  agreeable  odour  like  musk ;  taste, 
bitter  and  aromatic.  Used  chiefly  as  an  adjuvant  to  other  tonics.  Ac- 
tive ingredients,  a  volatile  oil,  and  bitter  extractive.  Dose  of  powder, 
20  to  30  grs. ;  of  the  infusion  (Inftistim  CcucariUa,  U.  S.),  made  in 
proportion  of  3j  to  Oj,  fgij. 

Angubtura  Bark.  {Angutituray  U.  S.) — ^Bark  of  the  Galipea 
officinalis,  and  probably  of  G.  Cusparia,  small  trees  growing  in  South 
America.  It  comes  in  pieces  slightly  curved,  about  a  line  in  thickness, 
and  bevelled  at  the  edges.  Colour,  yellowish-gray ;  taste,  bitter  and 
aromatic.  Virtues  depend  upon  a  volatile  oil  and  bitter  extractive. 
A  stimulant  tonic,  not  much  employed  at  present ;  should  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  false  Angustura  hark,  which  is  derived  from 
the  Nux  Vomica,  and  is  very  poisonous.  The  true  bark  is  always 
bevelled  at  the  edges,  and  softens  and  becomes  pliant  like  leather  on 
being  soaked  in  water.  The  fdse  variety  is  intensely  bitter  to  the 
taste,  and  gives  a  red  colour  when  touched  with  nitric  acid,  from  the 
brucia  which  it  contains.  Dose  of  the  powder,  10  to  20  grs. ;  of  the 
infusion  (Infttsum  AngusturtBy  U.  S.),  fjjj— ij. 

Myrrh.  (^Afyrrha,  U.  8.) — An  exudation  from  the  Balsamodendron 
myrrha  (Fig.  347),  a  small  tree,  growing  in  Arabia  and  Abyssinia.  The 
juice  exudes  spontaneously,  or  by  incision.  Two  commercial  varieties 
^-India  and  Turlcey  myrrh  :  the  latter  is  the  finest ;  comes  in  masses 
and  tears ;  of  a  pale  reddish-yellow  colour,  semi-transparent  and  brittle ; 
of  an  aromatic  peculiar  odour.     India  myrrh  is  much  inf(^rior| — darker, 
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softer,  aud  much  mixed  with  a  snbstaDce  called  bdellium.  Myrrh  is 
usually  imported  from  Bombay.  It  is  a  gum-resin,  associated  with  a 
volatile  oil ',  forms  a  dear  tincture  with  alcohol,  and  with  water  a  yel- 
low opaque  emulsion. 

Fig.  847 


The  alkalies  have  the  property  of  uniting  with  myrrh,  and  render- 
ing it  more  soluble  in  water,  its  active  properties  reside  chiefly  in 
the  resin. 

Effects.  —  A  stimulant  tonic,  with  a  tendency  at  the  same  time  to 
the  lungs  and  uterus.  Most  employed  in  chronic  pectoral  affections, 
and  in  amenorrhoea.  Dose  of  powder,  10  to  80  grains ;  of  the  tinc- 
ture, f3ss.  to  f3j.  The  tinctura  (^Tinctura  Mt/rrhce^  U.  S.)  is  most 
used  as  an  external  application  to  spongy  gums,  and  to  indolent 
ulcers. 

AROMATIC  TONICS. 

Aroma  tics  are  substances  possessing  an  agreeable  penetrating  odour, 
and  a  warm,  pleasant  taste.  These  properties  depend  upon  a  volatile 
oily  which  may  be  generally  separated  by  distillation  with  water.  They 
are  not  true  tonics. 

The  volatile  oils  (essential  or  distilled  oils)  have  the  odour  and  taste 
of  the  substances  from  which  they  are  procured ;  sp.  gr.  generally  less 
than  that  of  water;  almost  insoluble  in  water;  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  the  fixed  oils.  Their  proximate  composition  is  into  two 
principles,  stearaptene  and  eleoptene;  the  former  is  solid,  the  latter 
liquid.  If  adulterated  with  a  fixed  oil,  the  fraud  may  be  detected  by 
their  leaving  a  permanent  greasy  stain  upon  paper. 

All  the  aromatics  possess  stimulant  properties,  though  in  different 
degrees.  They  include  the  spices,  which,  on  account  of  their  agree* 
6] 
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able  odour  and  taste,  are  mucb  employed  as  condiments,  and  «]bo  for 
flavoaring  or  disguising  less  pleasant  medicines.  As  medioines,  thej 
act  as  grateful  stimuli ;  creating  warmth  of  8tomaoh|  obviatiDg  nausea, 
expelling  flatulence,  and  relieving  slight  colic. 

Orange  Peel.  (Aurantii  Cortex^  U.  S.)  —  The  outer  rind  of  the 
orange  (^Citrtu  aurantium,  or  C.  vtUgarts),  There  are  two  varieties 
of  orange — the  noeet^  and  the  hitter  or  Seville  orange  ;  the  rind  of  the 
latter  only  b  tonic.  As  usually  prepared  by  simply  peeling  the  fruit 
and  drying,  it  is  apt  to  become  mouldy ;  the  inner  portion  should  be 
first  rejected.  The  bitter  variety  contains  a  bitter  extractive  and  vola- 
tile oil.     It  is  a  mild  aromatic,  chiefly  used  for  flavouring. 

The  confection  (^Gon/ectio  Aurantii  CorticiSf  U.  S.,)  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed as  a  vehicle. 

Cinnamon.  (^(Jinnamomum^  TJ.  S.)  —  Bark  of  the  Cinnafnomum 
zeylanicum  (Fig.  348),  a  native  of  Ceylon.  The  bark  is  stripped  from 
trees  of  six  or  seven  years  old.  "When  dried,  it  curls  up  laterally,  so 
as  to  form  quills^  which  are  inserted  one  within  another.    The  variety 

Fig.  848. 
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c  illod  Ca^a  is  believed  to  be  the  product  of  the  C.  arcmoHcuniy  a 
native  of  China,  and  is  sent  from  Canton. 

True  cinnamon  is  known  by  its  colour,  the  thinness  of  its  hark,  the 
congeries  of  quilla  in  which  it  always  comes,  its  splinter j  fracture, 
and  iti«  sweetish  aromatic  taste,  more  pleasant  than  that  of  cassia  bark, 
though  the  best  specimens  of  the  latter  may  be  considered  nearly  as 
good.  There  is  a  volatile  oil  of  cinnamon,  and  also  one  of  cassia 
Cinnamon  contains  some  tannic  acid,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  astrin 
gency.     It  is  chiefly  used  as  an  adjuvant. 

Cinnamon  Water  (^Aqua  Clnnamomi,  U.  S.),  is  made  by  rubbing 
up  the  oil  of  cinnamon  with  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  then  adding 
water :  it  is  used  as  a  vehicle  for  other  medicines.  The  compovyid 
tincture  (^Tinvtu/a  Cinnamomi  ComjMsifa,  (U.  S.),  containing  also 
canlnmom  and  ginger,  is  used  in  the  dose  of  f  3j  to  fSij. 

Pulois  Aromaticus,  U.  S.  (^Aromafic  Powder.}  —  Contains  cinna- 
mon, cardamom,  ginger,  and  nutmeg.  It  is  stimulant  and  carmina* 
tivc  ;  used  chiefly  as  an  adjuvant. 

Canella,  U.  S. — ^Bark  of  the  Canella  aJhaj  a  tree  growing  in  the 
West  Indies  ^  comes  in  imperfect  quills,  of  a  yellowish-white  colour, 
and  a  bitter  aromatic  taste.  Its  properties  are  those  of  a  stimulant 
tonic  and  aromatic.  Not  much  employed  alone ;  an  ingredient  in  the 
hiera  picra,  or  Pulvis  Aloes  et  Canella. 

The  other  spices  most  employed  are  N^utmeg,  Cloven,  Mace,  Black 
Pepper,  Cubebs,  and  AUspice. 

Nutmeg.  (Myristiiaj  U.  S.)  —  Fruit  of  the  Mi/rtstica  moschata,  a. 
native  of  the  Moluccas,  but  grown  in  Cayenne.  They  are  the  kernels 
of  the  nut,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  membrane,  called  mace.  Nut- 
megs contain  a  volatile  oil  C  Oleum  Mt/risticas,  U.  S.),  procured  by 
distillation,  and  a  fixed  oil,  called  oil  of  mace,  obtained  by  expression. 
Nutmegs  are  aromatic,  and,  in  large  doses,  narcotic.  Used  chiefly  as 
a  condiment,  and  to  flavour  farinaceous  drinks.  Mace  is  employed  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Cloves.  (^CaryophyUu9,T5.  S.) — ^Unexpanded  flowers  of  the  Gary^ 
ophi/llus  aramaficus,  an  evergreen,  native  of  the  Moluccas.  They  ought 
to  have  a  deep  brown  colonr,  and  an  oily  aspect. 

Cloves  are  one  of  the  most  stimulant  aromatics ;  they  depend  for 
their  virtue  upon  a  volatile  oil  (^Oleum  Caryophylliy  U.  S.),  which  is 
rather  heavier  than  water.  Dose  of  powder,  5  to  10  grains ;  of  infu 
non  (^In/uium  CaryophiUi,  U.  S.);  made  with  Sij  to  the  pint,  f  3ij  l 
of  the  volatile  oil,  2  or  3  drops. 

Blaok  Pepper.  (Piper,  U.  S.) — ^Bried  berries  of  the  Piper  nigrum, 
a  vine,  native  of  the  Kast  Indies.  The  fVait  when  first  ripe  is  red,  but 
becomes  black  by  drying.  When  deprived  of  its  onter  coating,  it  oon- 
stitutes  white  pepper.  It  contains  a  peculiar  crystalline  principle — 
piperiii — which,  however,  is  not  the  active  principle ;  this  resides  in 
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the  volatile  oil.  Piperin  has  been  nsed  as  an  anti-intermittrnt ;  dcise, 
gr.  ij-viij.  The  fluid  extract  (Exlradum  Fiperu  Fluidum,  U.  S.), 
has  been  lately  introduced ;  doee,  f  Sssr-j. 

Black  pepper  is  ohieflj  employed  as  a  condiment;  it  is  a  decided 
stiiijulant  in  large  doses.  Its  ezcessiye  use  is  injurious  to  the 
stomach. 

CuBEBS.  (  Ouheha,  U.  S.) — Dried  fruit  of  the  Piper  cuheha,  a  vine 
much  resembling  the  last.  The  cubeb  berries  are  distinguished  by 
being  reticulated,  and  having  a  short  footstalk  attached  to  them.  Thej 
have  an  aromatic  odour,  and  a  warm  camphorous  taste;  depend  for 
their  virtues  on  a  volatile  oil,  procured  by  distillation.  They  have  a 
tendency  to  act  on  the  kidneys,  and  in  larger  quantities  to  afiect  the 
head.  As  a  medicine,  its  chief  use  is  in  aflPections  of  the  urino-genitai 
organs,  particularly  gonorrhoea.  Dose  of  powder,  3ss  to  Sj ;  of  the 
volatile  oil  QO/eum  cuhebcc,  U.  S.),  10  to  20  drops.  The  fluid  extract 
(^Exlractum  Ouhehm  Fluidumy  U.S.,)  is  an  excellent  preparation; 
dose,  gtt.  XX  to  f  3j.  The  tincture  (^Tinctura  Cubehse,  U.  S.,)  is  given 
in  the  dose  of  f  3ss-j. 

Allspice.  (JPimentaj  U.  S.) — Called  also  Jamaica  pepper.  Grows 
in  Jamaica;  fruit  of  the  Myrtvs  pimenfa;  called  allxpicej  from  its 
combining  the  flavour  of  several  other  spices.  Its  virtues  depend  on 
a  volatile  oil.     Used  only  as  a  condiment. 

The  Aromatio  Seeds  most  employed  in  medicine  are  the  follow- 
ing  :— 

Cardamom  (Cardammmimy  U.  S.),  from  the  Elettaria  Oarda- 
momum,  a  native  of  Malabar  and  the  East  Indies. 

Fennel  Seed  (Fcenicnlum,  U.  S.),  from  the  Fanictdum  vult/are^ 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  introduced  here. 

Coriander  (^Coriandrum^  U.  S.),  from  Coriandrum  sativum,  a 
native  of  Europe,  but  cultivated  here. 

Caraway  (Carwrn,  U.  S.),  from  Carum  Carux,  growing  in 
Europe. 

Anise  (Animmj  IT.  S.),  from  Pimpinelia  Anisum,  a  native  of 
Europe  and  Africa. 

These  all  contain  a  volatile  oil.  They  are  used,  as  well  as  their 
oils,  chiefly  as  adjuvants,  to  impart  an  agreeable  flavour  to  other  medi- 
cines. The  tincture  of  Cardamom  (^Tinctura  Cardamomiy  U.  S.), 
is  an  excellent  stomachic  aromatic  for  nausea  and  slight  colic;  dose, 
f3j-ij. 

FennH  Water  (Aqua  Fcenieuli)  is  much  used  as  an  agreeable  ve- 
hicle for  mixtures. 

The  following  Aromatic  Herbs  {Lahiafa)  are  also  employfed  in 
medicine : 
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Lavhndsr.  (jLavanclulaj  U.  S.) — The  flowering  tops  of  Lavan- 
dula oera,  native  of  Europe,  bnt  grown  here.  The  flowers  have  a  de- 
lightful odour,  and  yield  a  volatile  oil  on  distillation.  The  tpirit^  or 
lavender-toatery  as  it  is  often  improperly  named  (^Spiritus  LavanduIcBj 
U.  S.);  u  made  by  distilling  the  flowers  with  alcohol ;  it  is  a  very 
agreeable  perfume.  The  compound  vpirity  or  lavender  compound 
(Sptrttus  Lavandula  Compositus^  U.  S.),  contains  spirit  of  lavender, 
spirit  of  rosemary,  cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmeg,  and  red  saunders.  It  is 
much  employed  as  a  grateful  stomachic  in  sick  stomach  and  mild  colics ; 
also  to  impart  flavour;  dose  f3J-ij. 

Rosemary.  (^Rosmarinus,  U.  S.) — The  flowering  tops  of  Rovmor 
rinu»  officinale;  indigenous  in  Europe,  but  grown  here.  It  contains 
a  highly  sldmnlating  volatile  oil,  used  in  making  opodeldoc,  and  cam- 
phorated tincture  of  soap.  The  spirit  {Spirittu  Kosmarini^  U.  S.) 
IS  used  occasionally. 

Peppermint.  (Mentha  Piperita^  U.  S.) — A  native  of  Europe,  but 
naturalized  here.  The  whole  herb  is  used,  and  is  most  active  when  in 
flower.  Its  oil  is  occasionally  prescribed  in  doses  of  gtt.  ij-iij,  but  is 
more  frequently  used  in  the  form  of  Essence  of  Peppermint  (Tinctura 
Olei  Mentha  Piperifa,  U.  8.),  made  by  dissolving  f3ij  of  the  oil  in  Oj 
'  of  alcohol.  Dose,  gtt.  v-xx,  on  a  piece  of  loaf-sugar,  to  relieve  nausea 
and  slight  colic.  Peppermint-waier  (Aqua  Mentfia  Piperitcs^  U.  S.), 
is  prepared  by  rubbing  up  ftjss  of  the  oil  with  3j  of  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, and  then  adding  Oij  of  distilled  water,  and  filtering.  It  is 
much  used  as  a  vehicle.  The  fresh  herb  bruised  and  appli^  to  the 
stomach  will  frequently  relieve  pain  and  nausea;  it  is  used  chiefly  for 
children. 

Spearmint.  (Mentha  Viridis,  U.  S.) — Is  very  similar  in  proper- 
ties to  Peppermint.  The  oil,  essence^  and  water  are  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  corresponding  preparations  of  Peppermint,  and  are  used 
for  similar  purposes. 

Pennyroyal  (Hedeoma')  is  similar  to  the  Mints  in  properties^ 
though  rather  more  stimulating. 

Balm  (Melissa,  U.  8.),  and  Marjoram  (Ortganum,  U.  8.),  are 
also  strongly  allied  in  properties  to  the  preceding  herbs. 

Sage  (Salvia,  U.  8.) — Leaves  of  Salvia  officinalis.  Contains  a 
volatile  oil  and  some  tannic  acid,  which  imparts  to  it  astringent  pro- 
perties.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  infusion  (saye-tca)  for  sore  throats. 
Alum  may  ofl^n  advantageously  be  added. 

Partridge-berry.  (Gaultheria,  U.  8.) — Leaves  of  Gaultheria 
procumbens.  It  contains  a  very  heavy  essential  oil,  of  a  dark  colour, 
used  to  impart  flavour ;  an  ingredient  in  the  compound  syrup  of  sarsa- 
parilla. 

Ginger.  (Zingiber,  U.  S.) — Rhizoma  of  Zingilter  offirinalp,  a 
perennial,  herbaceous  plant,  growing  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
61* 
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Several  varieties  are  found  in  the  shops.  Sometimes  the  recent  root, 
in  a  state  of  vegetation,  is  sent  to  the  market,  constituting  grt^en  gin- 
ger ;  sometimes  the  root  is  dug  up,  scalded  to  prevent  germination, 
and  then  dried,  constituting  eommon  Hack  ginger;  again,  the  host 
pieces  are  selected,  the  outer  skin  removed,  so  as  to  give  it  a  vhite 
appearance,  and  imported  as  white  ginger.  The  latter  comes  from 
Jamaica. 

Colour  of  the  powder,  light  yellowish-white;  odour,  powerful  and 
peculiar;  taste,  strong,  aromatic,  and  biting.  It  contains  a  volatile 
oil,  an  acrid  resin  and  starch. 

It  is  a  grateful  stimulant  and  carminative ;  used  to  expel  flatus  from 
the  bowels ;  employed  also  as  an  adjuvant  to  the  bitter  tonics,  in  cases 
of  dyspepsia.     It  is  apt  to  be  much  deteriorated  by  age. 

Given  in  powder,  infusion,  tincture  and  syrup.  Dose  of  powder,  10 
to  30  grs. ;  of  the  infusion  (Infumm  Zingiheris,  U.  S.),  made  with 
fS>8  to  the  pint,  fsij;  of  the  tincture  (Tinciura  ZingiberiSy  TT.  S.), 
f3j.  The  gyrvp  (^St/rupus  Zingiherisj  U.  S.)  is  used  generally  for 
flavouring.     Externally  applied,  ginger  acts  as  a  rubefacient. 

Sweet  Flag.  (Calamus,  U.  S.) — Bhizoma  of  Acarus  ralamutt^  a 
plant  growing  in  marshes.  Its  effects  on  the  system,  and  uses  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  ginger.     It  contains  a  volatile  oil  and  extractive. 

MINERAL  TONICS. 

Iron.  (^Ferrvm,  U.  S.) — ^The  most  important  of  all  the  mineral 
tonics ;  a  constituent  of  many  organized  beings,  and  found  in  the  red 
globules  of  the  blood.  The  preparations  of  iron,  called  chalyheatrs^ 
combine  tonic  with  astringent  properties ;  they  increase  the  appetite, 
promote  digestion,  and  exalt  the  general  functions  of  life.  Under  its 
use,  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  become  much  increased,  giving: 
rise  to  a  tendency  to  plethora.  Its  influence  over  the  nervous  system 
appears  to  be  rather  secondary.  The  chalybeates  prove  most  useful 
in  dyspepsia  with  constipation,  not  accompanied  by  inflammation  of 
the  stomach;  also  in  chronic  debility  of  females  associated  with 
amenorrbcea;  in  some  nervous  affections;  and  especially  in  anemia. 

Metallic  iron  is  probably  inert  upon  the  system ;  but  when  swal- 
lowed in  that  state,  it  is  apt  to  become  converted  into  an  oxide  or  salt 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  to  disengage  hydrogen  gas,  which 
causes  unpleasant  eructations.  Iron  filings  (Ramenia  Ferris  U.  S.), 
which  are  sometimes  used,  should  be  previously  purified  by  means  of 
a  magnet.     Dose,  gr.  v-xx. 

Squama  Ferri  (Scales  of  Irony — Obtained  by  hammering  red-hot 
iron ;  consist  chemically  of  the  protoxide  and  peroxide.  Dose,  5  to 
20  grains. 

Ferri  Pnlvis,  U.  S.  (/row  7>f/  Ilj/drognf.) — Made  by  passing  hydro- 
een  over  the  oxide  heated  to  redness :  it  is  an  efiicicnt  preparation 
Dose,  gr.  j-v. 
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Rulit/o  Ferri  (Rmt  of  IrnrC). — Fonnerlj  called  prepared  carbonate 
of  iron ;  prepared  by  ex)>o8ing  fiae  iron  wire  to  air  and  moisture,  then 
reducing  to  a  fine  powder  by  levi^tion  and  elutriation.  It  consists  of 
the  prot«)carbonate  and  the  sesquioxide.  Colour/ red;  taste^  styptic; 
insoluble  in  water.     Dose,  gr.  v-xx. 

Ftfi-ri  Suhcarbonas,  U.  S.  (^Suhcarbonate  of  Iron). — ^Formerly 
named  Precipitated  Carbonate;  made  by  mixing  toge^er  the  solution 
of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  iron.  When  first  prepared 
the  colour  is  greenish-black,  which  soon  changes  into  a  brownish-red, 
from  the  absorption  of  oxygen ;  it  then  consists  chiefly  of  the  sesqui- 
oxide. It  has  a  styptic  taste;  no  odour;  is  insoluble  in  pure  water. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  chalybeates ;  is  well  borne  by  the  stomach,  and 
no  danger  from  an  over-dose ;  much  used  in  neuralgia.  Dose,  5  to  BO 
grains. 

Filul(B  Ferri  Carbonatis,  U.  S.  (Vallet's  Ferrvgincms  Pim.)— 
Prepared  as  the  subcarbonate,  with  the  addition  of  sugar  and  honey, 
which  prevents  the  absorption  of  oxygen ;  colour,  bluish.  Dose^  2  to 
10  grains,  three  times  a  day. 

Mistura  Ferri  Composita,  U.  S.  (made  to  imitate  Griffith's  AiUi' 
hectic  Mixture^ — Prepared  by  mixing  together  solutions  of  carbonate 
of  potash  and  sulphate  of  iron,  with  myrrh  and  spirits  of  lavender. 
Used  chiefly  in  amenorrhoea  with  dyspepsia. 

Ferri  Sulphas^  U.  S.  (^Sulphate  of  Iron — Green  Vitriol,  or  Cop- 
peras.)— Prepared  by  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  pure  iron  wire. 
Colour,  pale  green;  crystals  efflorescent,  soluble;  tast«,  styptic;  fuses 
when  heated.  Incompatibles — alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  and  earths 
with  their  carbonates,  and  those  soluble  salts  whose  acids  form  soluble 
salts  with  iron,  and  whose  bases  form  insoluble  sulphates;  also  tannin. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  astringent  of  the  chalybeates,  also  the  most  irri- 
tant. Applicable  when  small  doses  are  required;  best  in  pill  of  the 
effloresced  salt.  Dose  of  the  crystallized^  1  to  5  grains ;  of  the  dried, 
gr.  ss.  to  grs.  ij. 

Tinctura  Ferri  Chloridi,  U.  S.  (^Murinted  Thwture  of  Iron.) — 
Made  by  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  on  the  subcarbonate,  and  then 
adding  alcohol.  Colour,  reddish-brown ;  odour,  ethereal ;  taste,  sour 
^  and  styptic.  Used  in  aflections  of  the  urino-genital  organs.  An 
excellent  chalybeate.  Dose,  gtt.  v~xx.  Used  externally  as  a  sti- 
mulant. 

Ferri  et  Putassa  Tartras,  U.  S.  (Tartrate  of  Iron  and  Putassa  )— 
Prepared  by  adding  cream  of  tartar  in  water  to  the  freshly-prepared 
hydrated  oxide  of  iron  at  the  temperature  of  140° ;  filter,  evaporate  to 
the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  then  spread  upon  glass  or  porcelain,  so 
as  to  dry  in  the  form  of  scales.  Prop. — In  transparent  scales  of  a 
ruby-red  colour,  wholly  soluble  in  water;  the  basis  of  the  old  wines  of 
iron.     It  is  an  admirable  chalybeate  :  dose,  gr.  x— xx. 

Ferri  PJiospJias,  TJ.  S.  (Pliosphate  of  Iron,) — Prepared  by  the  ac- 
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fcion  of  phosphate  of  soda  on  sulphate  of  iron.  It  is  insoluble  in  water; 
of  a  bluish  colour,  and  changes  bj  exposure.     Dose,  gr.  x-xx. 

Ferri  Ferroci/anureium,  U.  S.  (Ferrocyanuret  of  Iron^  Prussian 
Blue.) — ^Prepared  by  the  action  of  the  persulphate  of  iron  on  ferrocy- 
anuret  of  potassium.  It  is  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  and  insoluble,  it 
is  tonic  and  sedative.  Used  in  nervous  affections,  and  in  intermittents. 
Dose,  gr.  v-xx.» 

Ferri  OxiJum  Hi/chatam^  TJ.  8.  \Bydfated  (sesqut)  Oxide  of 
Iron  J) — Prepared  by  the  action  of  solution  of  ammonia  on  the  solution 
of  the  per  (sesqui)  sulphate  of  iron  (made  by  adding  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acids  to  a  solution  of  the  sulphate,)  and  washing  the  precipitate 
with  water.  It  should  be  kept  in  close  bottles  under  water.  Uxe. — 
Chiefly  as  the  antidote  for  arsenic,  in  which  case  it  must  be  given  in 
large  doses.     Its  remedial  effects  are  similar  to  those  of  the  carbonates. 

Ferrum  Ammoniatum,  U.  S.  (^AmmonicUed  Iron.') — Prepared  by 
adding  muriatic  acid  to  subcarbonate  of  iron,  and  then  add  muriate  of 
ammonia,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  It  is  of  an  orange  colour,  soluble 
in  water.     Used  chiefly  in  nervous  disorders.     Dose,  gr.  iv-x. 

Ferri  lodidunij  U.  8.  (Iodide  oflron.^y-Vre^ed,  by  putting  iodine 
and  iron  filings  together  in  water,  in  a  glass  or  porcelain  vessel,  and 
gently  heating ;  then  filter  and  evaporate.  As  it  is  extremely  deli- 
quescent, it  is  better  to  employ  the  solution  {Liquor  Ferri  lodvdi,  U. 
8.),  made  by  the  addition  of  sugar  and  water;  the  sugar  preventing  its 
decomposition.  Prop. — An  excellent  preparation  in  scrofula  and  the 
cachexias.     Dose  gr.  i-ij ;  of  the  solution,  gtt.  x-xx. 

Ferri  Ciiras,  U.  S.  {Citrate  of  Iron.) — Made  by  adding  citric  acid 
in  solution  to  the  solution  of  the  hydrated  oxide,  and  then  treat  as 
directed  for  tartrate  of  iron  and  potassa.  It  occurs  in  garnet-red  flakes, 
soluble  in  water.  It  is  a  mild,  though  certain  chalybeate.  Dose, 
gr.  iij-v. 

Liquor  Ferri  Nitrnfis^  U.  S.  (Solution  of  Nitrate  (sesquinitrate) 
of  Iron.) — Prepared  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on  iron  wire. 
It  is  the  most  astringent  of  the  chalybeates^  and  is  used  in  chronic 
diarrhoDas.     Dose,  gtt.  x-xx. 

The  Lactate  is  also  occasionally  used. 

Copper.  (  Cupr^im,  U.  S.) — ^Though  probably  inert  in  the  metallic 
state,  yet  being  easily  acted  upon  by  the  acids  of  the  stomach,  it  may 
prove  poisonous  when  swallowed  in  that  state.  Poisoning  may  also 
result  from  eating  articles  cooked  in  copper  vessels.  The  preparations 
of  copper  act  as  tonics  in  very  small  doses,  with  an  especial  tendency 
to  the  nervous  system.  Larger  doses  occasion  irritation  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach.  As  poisons,  they  act  both  as  local  irritants 
and  also  upon  the  nervous  centres.  The  best  antidote  is  albumen ; 
iron  filings  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  are  partial  antidotes. 

Cupri  Sulphas,  U.  S.  (Stdjyhate  of  Copper — Bine  Vitriol.)-^ 
Prepared  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  metallie  copper.     Occurs 
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in  large,  prismatio,  blue  crystals ;  efflorescent  on  exposure ;  soluble  in 
water;  taste,  very  styptic;  fuses  when  heated;  incompatibles,  the 
same  as  of  iron. 

Effects  on  System.  —  Small  closes  are  astringent  and  tonic ;  larger 
doses  vomit;  still  larger  are  poisonous.     The  boat  antidote  is  albumen. 

Used  as  a  tonic  in  obstinate  ague ;  as  an  astringent  in  chronic  dysen- 
tery and  diarrhoea,  and  in  chronic  bronchitis ;  also,  in  epilepsy,  chorea, 
and  hysteria.  Dose,  i  grain,  two  or  three  times  a  day ;  as  an  emetic, 
gr.  y-x.  Useful  as  an  external  application,  in  solution,  to  spongy 
granulations  of  ulcers,  and  inflamed  conditions  of  mucous  membranes, 
particularly  of  the  eye. 

Cuprum  Ammoniatumy  U.  S.  (Ammontated  Cf/pper.) — Made  by 
rubbing  up  carbonate  of  ammonia  with  sulphate  of  copper;  colour, 
dark  blue.  Supposed  to  have  a  special  tendency  to  the  nervous 
system ;  hence  used  in  epilepsia,  chorea,  &c.  Dose,  gr.  BS-iij,  twice  a 
day. 

Zinc.  (Ziricum,  U.  S.)  —  Its  preparations  are  useful  in  nervous 
disorders. 

Zinci  Sulphas^  U.  S.  {Sulphate  of  Zinc— White  FiVnbZ.)— Made 
by  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  metallic  zinc.  Crystals,  needle- 
shaped  prisms,  white ;  taste,  styptic ;  soluble  in  vrater.  Incompatibles, 
the  same  as  for  sulphate  of  copper. 

Effects, — ^Tonio  and  astringent;  used  chiefly  in  chorea  and  epilepsy. 
Dose,  two  to  three  grains.  In  large  doses,  as  10  to  20  grs.,  emetic. 
The  solution  an  excellent  application  to  inflamed  mucous  membranes; 
strength  of  the  solution  gr.  j  or  grs.  ij  to  f  3j  of  water.  It  is  some- 
times employed  in  combination  with  the  acetate  of  lead.. 

Zlnd  Acetcu,  U.  S.  (Acetate  of  Zinc) — Made  by  adding  metallic 
sine  to  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  It  is  in  white  crystals,  soluble 
in  water;  usedj  chiefly  externally,  as  the  sulphate. 

Zinci  Oxidum,  U.  S.  (Oxide  of  Zinc) — Prepared  by  heating  the 
precipitated  carbonate.  A  white  insoluble  powder,  used  internally  in 
epilepsy,  dose,  gr.  iij~v ;  externally  as  a  dusting  powder  to  excoriated 
surfaces,  and  in  the  form  of  ointment. 

Calamina  ProBparatUj  U.  S.  (Prepared  Calamine  —  Native  Car- 
bonate of  Zinc.)  —  Used  in  the  form  of  a  cerate  (Turner^ s  cerate)  — 
a  good  application  to  excoriated  surfaces  and  certain  cutaneous  erup- 
tions. 

Sulphate  of  Cadmium  has  been  lately  introduced  as  an  external 
application  for  the  eye;  it  resembles  sulphate  of  zinc. 

SiLVKR.  (Argentumy  U.  S.) — ^Aboenti  Nitbas,  U.  S.  (Nitrate  of 
Silver  —  Lunar  Caustic,  —  Prepared  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
silver;  evaporating,  fusing,  and  running  into  moulds.  Colour,  nearly 
white;  very  soluble;  taste  styptic  and  harsh.  Incompatibles,  the 
same  as  for  iron, — also  common  salt. 

Effects.  —  Small  doses  are  tonic ;  larger,  corrosive  and  poisonous 
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Best  antidote  is  cominoii  salt.  Its  long  use  is  apt  Co  occasion  a  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin.  Most  used  in  epilepsy  and  chorea;  also  in 
irritable  conditions  of  tbe  stomach ;  and  as  an  astringent  ia  dysenteiy 
and  diarrhoea.  Dose,  gr.  ss  to  gr.  ij,  given  in  pill.  Its  solution  is 
very  valuable  as  a  topical  application  to  indolent  ulcers,  and  to  in- 
flamed mucous  membranes,  as  of  the  eye,  nose,  urethra,  vagina,  and 
rectum;  strength  of  the  solution  from  gr.  ss  to  gr.  z  to  f 3 j  of  dis- 
tilled water ; — also  for  the  throat  and  tonsils,  either  implied  in  strong 
solution,  or  in  the  solid  form. 

Aryenti  Oxidum,  U.  S.  (Oxide  of  Stiver. y—Is  made  by  action  of 
potassa  on  the  nitrate ;  used  as  the  nitrate. 

Bismuth,  {Blsmutlmmy  U.  S.)  —  Btsmutht  Subnitras,  U.  S. 
(Subnitrate  of  BUwutK  —  Maghicry  of  Bhrnuth.')  —  Made  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  bismuth,  and  then  throwing  the  resulting 
nitrate  into  water,  which  throws  down  the  subnitrate.  A  white 
powder,  without  taste  or  smell.  Used  chiefly  in  diflorders  of  the  sto- 
mach, connected  with  diseased  innervation,  as  gastrodynia;  also  in 
diarrhoea.     Dose,  ten  to  twenty  grains.     Apt  to  blacken  the  stools. 

THS  MINIBAL  ACIDS. 

Usually  classed  among  the  tonics. 

AciDXJM  SuLPHURicuM,  U.  8.  (Sulphuric  Acid.)  —  Employed 
only  in  medicine  in  a  state  of  solution.  Acts  as  a  tonic,  astringent, 
and  restorative  to  the  blood ;  used  in  low  forms  of  fever,  in  diarrhoea, 
and  to  check  excessive  perspiration.  The  dilute  acid  of  the  Phar. 
contains  f 3  j  of  the  concentrated  acid,  to  fSxiij  of  water;  dose,  10  to 
80  drops,  in  a  wineglass  of  water.  The  elixir  vitriol^  or  aromatic  sul- 
phuric acid  (Acidum  SuJphuricum  Aromaticumy  U.  8.),  contains 
ginger  and  cinnamon ;  it  is  much  used  in  the  hectic  fever  of  phthisis, 
and  in  convalescence  from  acute  disorders.     Dose,  the  same. 

There  is  also  an  ointment. 

AciDiTM  NiTRicuM,  U.  8.  (Nttric  Add.) — ^Effects  resemble  those 
of  sulphuric ;  never  used  in  its  pure  state ;  two  kinds  kept  in  the  shops, 
the  nitric^  which  is  colourless,  and  the  nitroug,  which  is  reddish. 
Used  as  a  restorative  to  the  blood  in  low  forms  of  fever,  and  to  correct 
alkalinity  in  the  urine  in  phosphatic  lithiasis.  Dose  2  to  10  drops, 
according  to  its  strength.  A  strong  solution  is  used  externally  to 
indolent  ulcers.  Hope's  mixture  consists  of  nitric  acid,  laudanum^ 
and  camphor  water ;  used  in  dysentery,  &c. 

AoiDUM  MuRTATicuM,  U.  8.  (Muriatic  Add.) — Colourfess  when 
pure ;  used  in  a  dilute  form  in  low  forms  of  fever,  especially  in  typhus 
fever.  Dose  5  to  20  drops,  in  a  wineglass  of  water.  Used  also  as  a 
|(arg1e  in  scarlet  fever. 

AciDUM    NiTBO-MuRiATicuM,  U.  8.     (Nitro-Murioiic  AcidJ}^ 
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Made  by  mixing  one  part  of  Ditrio  with  two  of  mariatic  acid ;  ma- 
tual  deoompositioD  eDBues^  by  which  nitrous  acid  fumes  are  given  off, 
and  chlorine  remains  disBolved  in  water.  It  is  thought  to  have  an 
especial  tendency  to  the  liver,  and  is  given  in  hepatic  diseases ;  also 
in  secondary  syphilis.  Used  likewise  as  a  bath,  or  foot-bath,  in  these 
disorders.  —  The  aoluiton  of  chlorine  sometimes  used  in  bronchitis  -, 
also  the  vapour  of  chlorine  inhaled,  but  is  apt  to  occasion  irritation. 

Under  the  head  of  Tonics,  Cod-Kver  OH  C  Oleum  MorrhucBf  U.  S.) 
may  be  appropriately  placed.  It  is  procured  from  the  fresh  liver  of 
the  codfisn,  OadvA  Morrhua,  by  pressure,  or  by  spontaneous  drain- 
iD<:;.  Two  or  three  varieties  are  found  in  the  markets,  the  best  of 
which  is  of  a  light-yellow  colour,  and  transparent,  and  of  a  peculiar 
taste  and  smell.  It  contains  some  iodine  and  bromine^  besides  the 
usual  fatty  principles. 

Effects,  &c, — ^Wheu  used  for  some  time  it  increases  the  function 
of  nutrition ;  its  influence  is  especially  observable  in  chronic  diseases 
of  a  wasting  character,  particularly  in  phthisis;  given  in  the  forming 
stage  of  the  latter  disorder,  it  has  appeared  in  many  cases  to  have 
arrested  it.  It  is  somewhat  liable  to  disorder  the  stomach.  Dose 
f  3ss-j,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  It  is  necessary  to  continue  its  use 
for  two  or  three  months. 


CLASS  III. 
ARTERIAL  STIMULANTS. 

These  are  substances  which  increase  the  activity  of  the  circulation, 
as  a  primary  effect,  though  their  operation  is  also  generally  extended 
to  other  parts  of  the  system.  They  are  sometimes  named  eoccitants, 
and,  from  their  rapidity  of  action,  diffusible  siimuUinta.  Many  other 
articles,  classed  elsewhere,  produce,  among  their  other  effects,  stimula- 
tion of  the  heart  and  arteries,  as  opium,  alcohol,  ether,  &c.  They 
differ  from  tonic*  in  their  more  powerful  and  rapid  action ;  they  do 
not,  as  tonics,  increase  the^xnoer  of  the  system. 

They  are  indicated  in  all  cases  of  sudden  or  great  prostration ;  but 
they  should  not  be  indiscriminately  used,  from  fear  of  subsequent  re- 
action. As  a  general  rule,  inflammation  or  fever  contraindicatcs  their 
use ;  but  there  may  be  cases  in  which  they  will  be  proper. 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia.  (Ammoniac  Carbonasy  U.  S.) — Chemi- 
cally  a  sesquicarhonate  ;  improperly  termed  volatile  alkali.  Prepared 
by  subliming  together  carbonate  of  lime  and  sal  ammoniac.  When 
first  made  it  is  a  solid,  white,  transparent  cake;  odour,  strong  and 
pungent;  taste,  acrid  and  alkaline;   soluble  in  water  and  alcohol; 
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beoomes  coDverted  into  a  bicarbonate  on  ezposare  to  the  air,  lorang  ite 
translaoenoy  and  some  of  its  activity. 

EffecU. — ^A  powerful  diffusible  stimulant^  acting  chiefly  upon  the 
circulation ;  it  has  a  local  tendency  to  the  lungs  and  skin. 

Vies, — Much  employed  in  the  sinking  stages  of  fever,  or  of  acute 
diseases,  especially  of  the  lungs ;  also  in  atonic  gout,  and  dyspepsia 
attended  with  acidity  of  stomach;  externally,  to  bites  of  poisonotts 
insects.  Dose,  5  grains  every  hour  or  two,  given  in  solution  with 
gam  and  sugar,  to  obtund  its  acrimony. 

The  Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia  ( Spiritus  Ammonias  AromaiintSy 
U.  S.)i  is  made  by  distilling  together  muriate  of  ammonia,  carbonate 
of  potassa,  cloves,  cinnamon,  lemon>peel,  alcohol,  and  water.  It  n 
an  agreeable  stimulant  cordial,  used  in  languor,  faintness,  and  sick 
stomach.     Dose,  f  3ss--ij. 

The  Spirit  of  Ammonia  (^Spiritus  Ammoniss,  U.  S.),  is  only  a 
solution  of  gaseous  ammonia  in  dilute  alcohol ;  it  is  not  much  used. 

Oil  of  Turpentine.  (^Oieum  TerebifUhinm^  U.  8.) — Procured 
from  common  turpentine,  which  consjsts  of  the  volatile  oil  and  resin, 
by  distillation.     Called  improperly  gpiriu  of  turpentine, 

Frop.-^A  colourless  limpid  fluid;  odour,  strong  and  peculiar; 
taste,  hot,  and  peculiar ;  rather  lighter  than  water,  with  which  it  is 
slightly  soluble ;  its  proper  solvent  is  boiling  alcohol.  Ghegiically,  a 
hi/drocarbon ;  but  when  exposed  to  the  air,  absorbs  oxygen,  which 
converts  part  of  it  into  resin. 

Effects.  —  Small  doses  produce  a  warming,  stimulating  effect  upon 
the  stomach  and  the  system  generally,  increasing  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries.  It  is  absorbed  into  the  circulation,  as  proved  by 
its  being  exhaled  from  the  secretions.  Apt  to  act  upon  the  kidneys, 
sometimes  with  violence.  Large  doses  act  as  a  cathartic,  and  anthel- 
mintic. 

Uses,  —  A  valuable  stimulant,  particularly  in  low  forms  of  fever; 
more  especially  in  typhaid  fever,  attended  with  dry  tongue,  delirium, 
tympanitis  and  subsultus.  It  is  believed  by  some  to  produce  an  alte- 
rative impression  upon  the  mucous  membrane.  Also  in  chronic 
tatarrh,  chronic  dysentery,  chronic  nephritis,  chronic  gout  and  rheu- 
matism; also  in  hemorrhages  from  the  lungs  and  bladder.  Dose, 
from  5  to  20  drops,  given  in  emulsion,  or  dropped  on  sugar,  and  fre- 
quently repeated. 

Phosphorus  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  stimulants,  but 
is  rarely  employed.  It  appears  to  have  an  especial  tendency  to  the 
genital  organs,  and  is  reputed  aphrodisiac.  It  should  never  be  used 
in  substance,  but  in  ethereal  solution.     Dose,  one-twelfth  of  a  grain. 

Cayenne,  or  Bed  Pepper.  (Capsicum^  U.  S.)— The  fruit  of  the 
Capsicum  annuum,  and  other  species;  a  native  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  but  cultivated  in  our  gardens.     The  fruit  is  in  pods,  2  or  3 
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inches  loDg,  of  a  oonioal  shape ;  colour,  when  ripe,  bright  red,  which 
becomes  darker  by  drying }  colour  of  powder^  red.  The  odour  and 
taste  of  capsicum  are  peculiar,  and  depend  op  a  fixed  principle,  named 
capddny  also  a  pungent  oil,  and  extractive.  Alcohol  and  water  extract 
its  active  properties. 

EffecU.  —  A  powerful  stimulant^  especially  irritant  to  the  part  to 
which  it  is  a[^lied. 

Vies, — When  a  powerful  local  impression  is  required,  as  in  rousing 
the  action  of  the  stomach ;  peculiarly  applicable  in  malignant  scarlet 
fever  attended  with  putrid  sore  throat  A  preparation  consisting  of 
two  tablespoonfiils  of  powdered  capsicum,  one  teaspoonful  of  common 
salt,  half  a  pint  of  boiling  vineear,  and  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water^ 
is  much  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  West  Indies.  A  saturated  in- 
fusion may  also  be  applied  locally  to  the  throat  in  gangrenous  cases, 
with  great  benefit. 

Dose  of  powder,  5  to  10  grains;  of  infusion  (Infutum  CapMici, 
U.  S.),  made  with  3ij  to  Oss  water — ^f^ss;  of  the  tincture,  fj  j  to 
tsiy  The  strength  of  the  gargle  should  be  proportioned  to  the 
severity  of  the  case. 


CLASS  IV. 
NERVOUS  STIMULANTS. 

Medicines  which  stimulate  the  nervous  centres,  among  their  other 
stimulating  operations.  As  they  all  probably  first  enter  into  the  cir- 
cuUtion,  their  impression  is  first  made  there. 

One  of  the  modes  in  which  deranged  nervous  action  most  frequently 
manifests  itself  is  tpawiy  and  from  the  power  of  this  set  of  remedies 
to  control  it,  they  have  been  termed  anttspcumodics.  This  term, 
however,  is  not  strictly  applicable  to  them,  since  spasm  depends  upon 
a  diversity  of  pathological  conditions,  being  sometimes  produced  bv 
an  excess  of  power  in  the  nervous  centres,  and  at  others  by  a  defi- 
ciency. Sometimes  it  is  caused  by  congestion,  or  inflammation ;  in 
which  cases  the  nervous  stimulants  would  be  inadmissible,  but  deple- 
tion would  be  required. 

They  are  employed  in  all  disorders  connected  with  nervous  derange- 
ments of  any  sort,  not  accompanied  with  high  arterial  action.  Thus 
in  hysteria,  hooping-cough,  spasmodic  asthma,  insomnolency,  &c. 

They  all  possess  more  or  less  of  a  foetid  odour,  upon  which  their 
peculiar  virtues  were,  at  one  time,  supposed  to  depend. 

Musk.  {MokKm^  U.  S.)  —  Product  of  the  Moichw  moichi/eriM, 
an  animal  somewhat  resembling  a  deer,  inhabiting  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Asia.     The  musk  resides  in  an  oval  pod,  about  two  and 
62 
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ft  half  iDohes  in  length,  and  one  and  a  half  in  breadth^  situated  be 
tween  the  prepnce  and  umbilicus.  Musk  is  a  secretion  of  the  lioing 
membrane  of  this  pouoh,  and  is  found  only  in  the  male,  and  most 
abundantly  in  the  adult  animal.  It  is  in  the  form  of  reddish-brown 
coarse  granules,  and,  from  its  very  high  price,  is  extremely  liable  to 
adulteration.  Its  chemical  composition  Is  yeiy  complex:  it  is  in- 
flammable. 

Utes.  —  Musk,  when  ^nuine,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
antispasmodics.  Given  m  full  doses,  it  excites  the  circulation,  as  well 
as  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  producing  an  exhilarating  efiect,  with 
occasional  vertigo  and  headache ;  also  slightly  hypnotic.  It  is  em- 
ployed with  advantage  in  retrocedent  gout,  obstinate  singultus,  infan- 
tile spasms  not  accompanied  with  inflammation,  &c.  Advantageoosly 
given  to  children  in  enema.  Dose,  5  to  15  grs.  Given  in  form  of 
emulsion^ — dose,  f  3i  to  f  3ij;  of  the  tincture,  gtt.  xxx. 

Castor.  (^Castoreum,  TJ.  S.)  —  A  substance  strongly  resembling 
musk  in  its  medicinal  properties  and  therapeutical  applicationa  It  is 
the  product  of  the  Castor  Fiber ^  or  beaver,  and  is  contained  in  two 
follicles  situated  near  the  anus  of  the  animal.  It  contains  a  peculiar 
matter  called  Castorin,  and  a  volatile  oil.  Dose,  gr.  x-xx ;  of  the 
tincture.     {Tinct,  Castaret,  U.  S.),  gtt  xxx. 

Assafcetida,  U.  S.  —  A  gum-resin  —  the  product  of  the  Narthex 
asaafcetidaj  and  possibly  of  some  others.  The  N.  anafcetida  is  an 
umbelliferous  plant,  growiog  in  Persia  and  Affshanistan,  having  a 
long,  tapering,  perennial  root,  and  very  long  leaves.  Assafcetida 
is  obtained  by  slicing  off  the  top  of  the  root,  and  collecting  the 
juice  as  it  exudes^  which  is  then  kneaded  into  masses,  and  pack^  for 
market. 

At  first  it  is  rather  soffc,  but  hardens  by  exposure,  which  also  ren- 
ders it  darker.  Colour,  externally,  reddish-brown ;  internally,  rathei 
lighter,  mottled  with  white  tears,  and  shining;  taste,  bitter,  acrid, 
and  alliaceous ;  odour,  very  strong  and  alliaceous,  but  more  powerful 
in  the  fresh  juice.  It  softens  by  heat,  and  is  inflammable.  Chemi- 
cally, it  is  a  gum-resin,  united  to  some  volatile  oil.  Water  dissolves 
the  gum,  which  forms  an  emulsion  with  the  resin ;  alcohol  forms  a 
clear,  golden  tincture. 

Uaes. — One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  antispasmodics;  also  stimu- 
lant, expectorant,  laxative,  and  emmenagogue.  Employed  with  advan- 
tage in  hysteria,  infantile  convulsions,  hooping-cough,  chronic  cough 
of  a  nervous  character ;  also  as  a  carminative,  along  with  rhubarb  and 
aloes,  in  the  constipation  of  old  persons,  and  as  an  emmenagogue. 
Advantageously  given  to  children  by  enema,  in  which  case  it  will  often 
prove  laxative. 

Dose  of  substanee,  gr.  v  to  x,  given  in  form  of  pill ;  —  of  the  emul- 
sion (Z^oo  as&a/cetida^,  f  IJss  to  f  3j  ; — of  the  tincture,  f  3ss-j. 
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Assafodtida  is  sometimes  used  in  the  form  of  a  plaster,  in  ehronic 
swellings. 

Valerian.  (  Valeriana^  U.  8.) — Root  of  the  Valeriana  officinalts, 
a  perennial  plant,  indigenous  in  Europe,  growing  about  two  or  three 
feet  high.  The  root  consists  of  a  snort  tuberculated  rhisome,  from 
which  issue  numerous  round,  tapering  fibres,  of  a  yellowish-brown 
colour  externally,  and  whitish  internally.  Taste,  bitter  and  acrid; 
odour,  when  dry,  strong,  peculiar,  and  somewhat  aromatic.  It  depends 
for  its  virtues  on  a  yellow  volatile  oil,  separable  by  distillation,  and  an 
acid,  named  valerianic  acid. 

Use». — A  mild  antispasmodic  and  stimulant.  Useful  in  hemicrania, 
con4>ined  with  cinchona;  also  in  slight  nervous  derangements.  Best 
given  in  form  of  infusion  {Injusum  Valeriana^  U.  8),  made  with  half 
an  ounce  of  the  root  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water;  dose  f  3i  to  f3ij. 
Dose  of  the  oil  of  Valerian,  3  to  6  drops; — of  the  tincture  (^Tind. 
Valerian (B,  U.  8.),  f  3j ;  —  of  the  ammoniated  tinMure  (Tinct,  Vale- 
riana Ammoniafa,  U.  S.)» — ^made  with  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammo- 
nia, —  f  5ss ;  of  the  fluid  eoUract  (Extractum  Valeriance  Fluidum^ 
U.  8.),  gtt.  x-xxx. 

Garlic.  (AUiuniy  U.  8.)  —  Is  decidedly  antispasmodic,  especially 
in  oases  of  children,  to  whom  it  may  be  advantageously  applied  in  the 
form  of  cataplasms  to  the  feet,  to  quiet  the  nervous  irritation  to  which 
they  are  frequently  liable  in  the  coorse  of  disease.  Sometimes  em- 
ployed as  a  counter-irritant  to  the  spine,  in  cases  of  hooping-oough. 
It  is  likewise  expectorant. 

Oil  of  Amber.  (Oleum  Succini^  II.  8.) — Amber  is  a  fossil  resin, 
the  product,  probably,  of  some  extinct  species  of  coniferai,  foand  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  It  occurs  in  fragments  usually  of  small 
size,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  translucent,  without  odour,  and  inflam- 
mable. By  destructive  distillation  it  yields  a  volatile  oil  and  succinic 
acid. 

The  oUf  as  first  procnred  by  distilling  amber  with  sand,  is  thick, 
and  of  a  very  dark  colour  and  empyreumatic  smell;  when  purified  by 
redistillation  with  water,  it  constitutes  Oleum  Succini  Rectificatum, 
U.  8.;  this  has  a  clear  amber  colour,  and  a  less  ofiensive  odour ;  it  is 
the  only  preparation  used  internally. 

It  is  a  decided  stimulant  to  both  the  arterial  and  nervous  systems 
used  chiefly  in  hoopinff-cough,  infantile  convulsions,  obstinate  hie 
cough,  hysteria,  &c. ;  also  as  a  rubefacient  to  the  spine  in  infantile 
convulsions,  and  hooping-cough ;  and  for  rheumatism  and  palsy.  It 
also  increases  the  secretions,  especially  the  urinary.  Dose,  gtt.  v-xx, 
in  emulsion. 

The  Skunk  Cabbage  (DracaiUium,  U.  8.  Sec.)— root  of  Dracon* 
tlumfcUidum  (^Sj^mplocarpua  fodtidus),  is  a  powerful  nervous  stimu- 
lant, especially  in  the  fresh  state.     It  deteriorates  very  much  by  age, 
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and  18  benoe  not  much  used  in  regular  practice.  It  has  been  employed 
with  benefit  in  asthma.     Dose,  gr.  x-zx. 

Coffee  and  Tea  possess  deoid^  virtues  as  nervous  stimulants.  The 
excessive  use  of  either,  especially  of  the  former,  is  very  apt  to  induce 
dyppepsia  and  its  attendant  evils.  They  may  be  beneficially  resorted 
to  as  stimulants  in  nervous  headache^  and  other  mild  nervous  disorders. 


CLASS  V. 
CEREBRAL  STIMULANTS. 

This  class  of  stimulants,  termed  NarcnticM  by  most  wnters,  acts 
chiefly  upon  the  brain,  though  at  the  same  time,  influencing  both  the 
circulation  and  the  spinal  nervous  system.  Like  all  other  stimulants, 
their  primary  impression  is  followed  by  a  proportionate  degree  of 
depression,  which  becomes  excessive  and  dangerous,  when  the  dose 
has  been  very  large. 

Their  operation  upon  the  system  is  usually  described  as  oonnsting 
of  three  stages:  1,  that  of  gtimukuion,  which  is  transient;  %  that 
of  narcotum  or  sleepj  which  is  prolonged  in  proportion  to  the  dose ; 
3,  that  of  depremon.  The  diflerence  of  these  several  stages  of  action 
have  been  ascribed  to  a  supposed  diflerence  in  their  manner  of  ope- 
rating; the  immediate  or  stimulant  effect  being  supposed  to  be  due  to 
action  upon  the  nerves,  while  the  narcotic  depressing  effects  were 
attributed  to  a  slower  action,  through  absorption.  They  differ  very 
much  in  their  energy  over  the  system,  and  are,  by  some^  believed  to 
act  upon  the  different  parts  of  the  cerebral  mass. 

In  large  doses  they  are  poisonous, — death  resulting  from  asphyxia, 
in  consequence  of  a  suspension  of  the  powers  of  the  brain^  or  rather, 
of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

There  is  too  class  of  remedies  to  which  the  system  becomes  so 
readily  accustomed,  and  none  in  which  such  large  doses  can  be  tole- 
rated, in  especial  diseases.  Hence,  when  their  use  has  to  be  continued, 
it  is  best  to  frequentlv  substitute  one  for  another,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  a  dangerous  habit  When  once  their  use  has  be- 
come habitual,  some  degree  of  caution  is  requisite  in  abruptly  with- 
drawing them,  lest  inordinate  depression  should  follow. 

They  are  used  in  medicine  extensively  for  the  relief  of  pain,  which 
effect  they  accomplish  by  obtunding  the  sensibilities  of  the  brain. 
Some  are  also  employed  for  their  stimulating  effects;  and  many  of 
them  for  an  antispasmodic  operation.  They  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
contraiodicated  in  cases  of  plethora,  fever  of  a  high  grade,  and  especially, 
cerebral  congestion  or  inflammation. 
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They  have  received  different  names  acoordin^  to  their  different 
effects ;  anodynes,  from  their  ability  to  relieve  pain )  9oporific%  or  hyp- 
noUcSf  firom  their  tendency  to  promote  sleep,  &e. 

Alcohol,  U.  S. — ^The  product  of  a  peculiar  change  in  grape  sugar, 
known  as  the  vinous  fermentation.  The  conditions  necessary  for  this 
change  are  a  solution  of  sugar,  the  presence  of  some  ferment,  and  a 
certain  temperature.  The  chemical  change  which  occurs  is  the  con- 
version of  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  The  juices  of  various 
fruits  contain  all  the  elements  for  due  fermentation.  Thus  the  juice 
of  the  grape  undergoes  spontaneous  fermentation,  yielding  wine;  the 
juice  of  apples  yields  eider ;  the  infusion  of  barley,  malt  liquor j  &c. 
All  such  liquors — the  result  of  fermentation — are  named  fermented 
liquors,  and  vary  very  much  both  as  to  flavour,  and  also  as  to  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  which  they  contain ;  thus  the  stronger  wines  con- 
tain about  20  per  cent,  of  alcohol ;  the  weaker  wines  about  10  or  12 
per  cent. ;  the  malt  liquors,  as  porter,  ale,  and  beer,  about  4  per  cent 
All  the  fermented  liquors  when  submitted  to  distillation  afford  much 
stronger  products,  called  distilled  liquors,  ardent  spirits,  or  spirituous 
liquors.  Brandy,  gin,  rum,  &c.,  are  examples.  These  contain  about 
50  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  When  the  quantity  is  exactly  50  per  cent.; 
or  one  half,  the  liquor  is  termed  proof-spirit. 

Any  of  the  distilled  liquors,  when  submitted  to  distillation,  will 
yield  the  Alcohol  of  the  PharmacopoDia,  called  also  rectified  spirits  of 
wine, — having  a  sp.  gr.  of  '835.  The  alcohol  thus  procured  contains 
as  much  as  15  per  cent,  of  water,  from  which  it  cannot  be  entirely 
separated  by  any  number  of  distillations.  The  absolute  alcohol  of 
chemists  is  never  used  in  medicine. 

The  Alcohol  Dilutum  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  consists  of  equal  mea- 
sures of  officinal  alcohol  and  water :  it  is  used  in  making  certain  tinc- 
tures ;  its  strength  is  about  that  of  the  distilled  liquors. 

The  various  aleoholio  liquors  are  used  in  medicine  chiefly  as  stimu- 
lants in  low  states  of  the  system.  The  fermented  liquors,  as  wine,  or 
the  malt  liquors,  are  usually  preferred,  unless  a  very  decided  stimulus 
is  required,  in  which  case  brandy  is  employed. 

Wine-whey  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  administering  wine ;  it  is 
made  by  adding  half  a  pint  of  wine  (Madeira,  Sherry,  or  Teneriffe) 
to  a  pint  of  boiling  milk,  separating  the  curd  from  the  whey,  and  di- 
luting the  latter,  if  necessary,  with  rennet  whey,  and  properly  flavour- 
ing with  sugar  and  spices. 

The  malt  liquors  may  be  employed  as  stimulants  more  freely  than 
wine ;  they  possess  also  tonic  and  nutritive  properties :  the  best  arc 
porter  and  ale ;  beer  is  apt  to  prove  acescent. 

Alcohol  is  frequently  employed  externally,  particularly  in  the  form 
of  ardent  spirirs,  as  a  rubefacient:  the  effect  is  increased  by  mixing 
with  red  pepper.     It  will  act  as  a  local  refrigerant  if  applied  so  as  (n 
be  allowed  to  evaporate. 
G2* 
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Ad  evidence  of  the  fayourable  influence  of  alcohol  in  disease,  is 
when,  under  its  use,  the  pulse  beoomes  fuller,  and  at  the  same  time 
slower ;  the  skin  moist,  with  an  abatement  of  delirium. 

Ether,  (^therj  U.  S.) — Chemically,  the  oxide  of  eihtfle.  Pre- 
pared by  distilling  together  2} fl^.  alcohol  and  lifts,  sulphuric  acid. 
The  ether,  as  first  procured,  is  contaminated  with  sulphurous  acid,  oil 
of  wine,  and  some  alcohol.  It  is  purified  from  the  acid  by  a  redistills* 
tion  with  potassa;  and  from  the  alcohol  by  agitation  with  water. 
When  thus  purified  it  is  named  recHJieA  sulphuric  ether. 

Prop. — A  colourless  limpid  liquid,  of  a  strong^  agreeable,  and  pecu- 
liar odour;  a  hot,  pungent  taste;  sp.  gr.  -7,  or  a  little  less.  Watei 
takes  up  one  part  in  ten ;  veiy  soluble  in  alcohol ;  very  volatile  and 
inflammable. 

Its  effects  on  the  system  resemble  those  of  alcohol,  only  more  rapid 
and  transient.  It  will  affect  the  brain,  producing  intoxication ;  and, 
like  alcohol,  its  effects  are  diminished  by  frequent  ropetitioD.  Its 
impression  is  very  speedily  produced  on  the  system  by  inhalation  ;  by 
this  means,  a  very  powerful  narcotic  influence  may  be  obtained.  In 
this  way  it  is  much  used  as  an  anaoRthetic  agent. 

As  a  medicine,  ether  is  used  chiefly  as  a  powerful  diffusive  stimu- 
lant in  oases  of  sudden  and  alarming  prostration,  as  in  metastatic  gout, 
spasmodic  asthma,  angina  pectoris,  &c.  It  is  best  given  in  emvlsumj 
made  by  rubbing  it  up  with  water  by  means  of  spermaceti.  Exter- 
nally applied  it  produces  cold^  if  allowed  to  evaporate;  or  a  rubefacient 
effect  if  confined  to  the  skin. 

Hoffman's  Anodyne  (Spiritus  miheris  composittu,  U.  S.)  is  much 
employed.  It  contains  oil  of  wine,  ether,  and  alcohol,  to  the  former 
of  which  it  owes  its  peculiar  fragrant  odour,  and  which  causes  it  to 
impart  amilkiness  to  water;  this  is  a  test  of  its  genuineness.  It  is 
much  used  to  allay  nervous  irritations :  it  acts  as  an  antispasmodic. 
Dose  of  ether,  f  gss  to  f  3J ;— of  Hoffman's  Anodyne,  about  the  same. 

Chloroform.  (CMoro/ormwn,  U.  S.) — Prepared  by  distilling  to- 
gether alcohol,  water,  and  chlorinated  lime.  It  is  the  ierchloride  of 
formyle  (C2HCI3).  It  is  a  very  thin,  colourless  liquid,  having  a  pe- 
culiar ethereal  odour,  and  a  hot,  aromatic,  saccharine  taste,  volatile, 
not  inflammable,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  sp. 
gr.  1-49;  boiling  point  142^;  remarkable  for  the  very  small  siie  of  its 
drop,  requiring  from  250  to  300  to  make  one  fluid  diaohm. 

Its  action  is  that  of  a  direct  sedative;  used  as  an  anodyne  and  calm- 
ative both  generally  and  locally.  Much  employed  by  inhalation  as 
an  anaesthetic  agent,  but  is  not  without  danger ;  producing  death  ap- 
parently by  suspending  the  heart's  action.  Dose  internally,  f  3i~ij. 
It  has  been  found  very  useful  in  neuralgia. 

Opium,  U.  S. — ^The  concrete  juice  of  the  unripe  capsules  of  Papa- 
ver  somni/erum,  which  is  probably  a  native  of  Persia,  but  is  now  cul- 
tivated in  various  parts  of  the  world.     It  is  an  annual  plant,  attainiog 
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the  height  of  2  to  4  feet.     The  flower  consists  of  four  large  petals, 

(Fig.  349).     There  are  two  vari- 

eties  of  the  papaver  somnifenim.  Fig.  849. 

named    the     tohite    and    black 

poppy. 

The  capsule  Qpoppy-heads)' '  are 
about  one  and  a  half  to  two  inohes 
in  diameter,  of  a  yellowish-brown 
colour,  and  filled  with  small  seeds, 
which  contain  much  fixed  oil  of 
a  bland  character,  but  no  narco- 
tic principle.  The  capsules  them- 
selves are  slightly  narcotic,  and 
are  sometimes  employed  in  the 
form  of  decoction  and  syrup. 

Opium  is  procured  by  making 
incisions  in  the  half-ripe  capsules, 
and  collecting  the  juice  which 
exudes,  and  properly  drying  it. 
It  is  obtained  in  large  quantities 
in  India,  Persia,  and  Asia  Minor; 
the  chief  supply  of  commerce  be- 
ing afforded  from  the  latter 
country. 

The  different  sorts  of  opium 
are  the  India^  Persia^  Turkey^ 
and  EJyyptian. — The  India  variety  is  almost  exclusively  consumed  in 
India  and  China;  it  consists  of  three  varieties,  Afalwa,  Patva,  and 
Benares  opium.  The  Persian  very  seldom  comes  to  this  country. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  Turkey  opium  found  in  the  markets, — the 
Smyrna  and  Constantinople  opium. 

Smyrna  opium  is  the  chief  supply  of  the  United  States,  and  is  the 
best  variety ;  it  comes  in  irregular  rounded,  or  flattened  cakes,  covered 
with  the  capsules  of  some  species  of  rwmcx,  and  enveloped  in  poppy 
leaves;  has  a  reddish-brown  colour;  asoftish  consistence  in  the  centre; 
becomes  darker  and  harder  on  exposure ;  has  a  strong  narcotic  odour. 

Constantinople  opium  is  seldom  seen  in  our  markets; — occurs  in 
irregular  flattened  cakes,  presenting  the  remains  of  a  poppy  leaf  on  the 
exterior. 

Egyptian  opium  occurs  in  flat  cakes  about  three  inches  in  diamete-^ 
free  from  capsules ;  of  a  darker  colour,  and  more  mucilaginous  than 
the  Smyrna  variety.     Little  of  it  is  now  found  in  American  commerce. 

Marks  of  good  opium  are  a  strong  narcotic  odour,  a  bitter,  acrid 
taste,  when  long  chewed,  exciting  irritation  of  the  fauces  and  mouth ; 
a  reddish- brown  colour;  when  drawn  across  white  paper  should  leave 
an  interrupted  stain. 

Opium  is  inflammable;  it  imparts  its  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol. 
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Chemical  compoiition  veiy  oomplez ;  the  most  important  ingredient  is 
fn&rphia; — contains  also  napcotina  and  codeia,  which  are  alkaline 
principles )  and  fiarceinty  which  is  neutral;  also,  meeonin,  meconie  actd^ 
ihehaiaj  or  paramorphia^  9^^y  exlractitfe,  and  a  volatile  principle. 

Testt, — Morphia  is  reddened  by  nitric  acid,  and  made  blue  oy  sea- 
quichloride  of  iron  ;  iodic  acid  is  converted  into  free  iodine  by  morphia, 
and  *lie  iodine  will  afterwards  strike  a  blae  colour  with  starch.  The 
most  delicate  test  for  opium  in  any  form  of  solution  is  tincture  of 
chloride  of  iron,  which  strikes  a  blood-red  colour  with  the  meconie 
acid  of  opium. 

Phytdological  J^ecto.— Those  of  a  stimulant  narcotic ;  it  excites  the 
circulatory  and  nervous  systems,  and  in  full  doses  affects  the  brain. 

Its  first  impression  is  to  stimulate  the  heart  and  arteries,  as  evi- 
denced  by  an  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  greater  heat  of 
skin.  This  is  soon  followed  by  diminished  sensibility,  calmness,  and 
sleep,  with  abatement  of  pain,  and  suspension  of  all  the  secretions, 
except  that  of  the  skin.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  degree  of  prostration, 
evidenced  by  a  feeble  pulse,  cool,  moist  skin,  languor,  and  depression. 
In  large  doses  it  is  a  narcotic  poison,  the  symptoms  being  stertorous 
breathing,  contracted  pupils,  a  slow  full  pulse,  great  insensibility,  and 
a  livid  countenance ;  followed  by  a  feeble  and  threadlike  pulse,  relaxa- 
tion of  the  muscles,  and  death.  The  treatment  consists  in  an  imme- 
diate evacuation  of  the  stomach,  either  by  the  stomach-pump,  or  by  a 
prompt  emetic  (sulphate  of  sine  or  of  copper),  counteracting  the  tcn- 
deifty  to  sleep  by  external  irritation ;  arousing  the  sensibility  by  dash- 
ing cold  water  upon  the  face  and  chest ;  and  supporting  the  system, 
when  it  begins  to  sink,  with  diffusible  stimulants.  In  cases  of  pro- 
found coma,  electro-magnetism  has  been  employed  with  success. 

Therapeutical  Applicatians.  —  Opium  is  employed  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  diseases ;  it  is  perhaps  the  very  best  anwf^e,  and  is  used  for 
this  purpose  to  relieve  the  pain  of  neuralgia,  cancer,  colic,  &c.  As  a 
hypnotic  or  wporificy  it  is  used  in  cases  of  morbid  vigilance,  except 
when  dependent  on  inflammation  of  the  brain.  As  a  sfimvlant  it  is 
valuable  in  low  forms  of  fever.  As  an  antispasmodic,  it  controls 
spasm  more  effectually  than  most  other  remedies ;  in  tetanus  very 
large  doses  are  required.  As  a  diaphorcfic  it  is  useful  in  bowel  affec- 
tions, typhoid  pneumonia,  rheumatism,  &c.  It  is  also  employed  to 
arrest  morbid  discharges.  On  certain  constitutions  it  produces  pecu- 
liar effects,  as  obstinate  wakefulness,  nausea,  delirium,  and  a  tingling 
of  the  skin,  attended  with  a  miliary  eruption. 

The  average  dose  of  opium  is  one  grain ;  but  in  mania-2i-potu  and 
tetanus,  much  larger  doses  are  required.  It  may  be  applied  endermi- 
callif  with  advantage,  in  cases  where  the  local  effects  are  required ; 
also  by  enema. 

The  following  preparations  are  officinal  in  the  United  States  Phar- 
macopoeia : 

Tinctura    Opii  {Laudamtm  —  Thebaic  tincture^.  —  Prepared  by 
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inacerating  opium,  3iJ88  in  dilated  alcohol,  Oij.  It  is  a  saturated 
tinoture,  and  should  always  be  of  uniform  strength.  It  contains 
about  37  grains  to  the  fluid  ounce.  When  long  kept  its  strength  is 
increased  by  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  in  which  case  danger 
might  result  from  administering  it  to  infants.  The  doee  equivalent  to 
a  grain  of  opium  is  ii|  ziij,  or  25  drops.  Laudanum  is  frequently  used 
as  an  external  application. 

Tinctura  Opii  Gamphorafa  (Paregoric  Elixir). — Prepared  by  the 
action  of  dilute  alcohol  on  opium,  benzoic  acid,  camphor,  oil  of  ani^e, 
and  honey.  It  contains  two  grains  of  opium  in  every  fluid-ounce. 
It  is  much  used  in  diarrhoea  and  coughs  ;--do6e,  about  f  3s8;  18  drops 
equivalent  to  one  of  laudanum. 

TtTictura  Opii  Acetata  (AcetcUed  Tincture  of  Opium), — Prepared 
by  macerating  opium  in  alcohol  and  vinegar  combined  3— -dose,  ir[z. 

Acetum  Opii  (^Biack  Drop). — Prepared  by  macerating  opium,  nut- 
meg, sugar,  and  saflron  in  dilute  acetic  acid.  It  is  a  strong  prepara- 
tion ; — dose,  7  to  10  drops. 

Vinum  Opii  (  Wine  of  Opium).  —  Made  by  macerating  opium  and 
some  of  the  aromatics  in  wine; — dose,  i|[z. 

Morphia  Sulphas  (Sulphate  of  Morphia),  —  Prepared  by  acting 
on  a  strong  watery  infusion  of  opium,  with  ammonia,  which  combines 
with  the  meconic  acid,  precipitating  the  morphia  in  a  crystalline  state ; 
purified  by  boiling  alcohol,  and  separated  from  the  narcotina  by  means 
of  ether.  By  these  means  the  morphia  is  obtained  in  a  crystalline 
state ;  it  is  next  neutralized  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  occurs  in  fine 
needle-shaped  crystals,  freely  soluble  in  water;  —  dose,  i~l  grain. 
The  solution  is  officinal,  (Liquor  MorpbisB  Sulphatis,  U.  S.).  It  con* 
tains  one  grain  to  f  3j  of  water; — dose,  f  3j-ij. 

The  hydrochJorate  and  acetate  of  morphia  are  also  used ;  their  pro- 
perties are  similar  to  those  of  the  sulphate. 

The  salts  of  morphia  are  much  employed  endermicaUy  ;  they  pos- 
sess all  the  valuable  properties  of  opium. 

Lactucarium,  U.  S.-r^The  inspissated  juice  of  the  Lactuca  safivaf 
or  garden  lettuce,  which  abounds  in  a  milky  juice,  especially  at  the 
period  of  flowering.  It  is  prepared  by  pressing  out  the  juice  with 
water,  and  evaporating  to  a  proper  consistence.  It  is  of  the  consis- 
tence of  a  dry  extract,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  strongly  resembles 
opium  in  its  effects,  except  that  it  does  not  produce  constipation,  nor 
diminish  the  secretions.     Its  dose  is  from  five  to  ten  grains. 

Camphor.  (Gamphora,  U.  S.) — Product  of  the  Camphora  offici- 
narum,  or  the  Laurus  camphora  of  Linnseus,  an  evergreen  tree,  of 
considerable  height,  growing  in  China  and  Japan.  All  parts  of  the 
tree  abound  in  the  odour  and  taste  of  camphor,  but  this  is  yielded  in 
greatest  abundance  by  the  roots  and  young  branches,  when  they  are 
cut  up,  boiled  in  water,  and  sublimed  into  inverted  straw  cones.  Thus 
obtained,  it  constitutes  the  crude  camphor  of  commerce.     It  is  puri- 
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Fig.  360.  fied  by  resoblimaiion,  along  with  qiiiok- 

lime,  when  it  becomes  refined  camphor. 
It  is  solid,  colourless,  and  translaceot, 
with  a  orystalliDe  texture,  tough  and 
difficult  to  pulverize ;  has  a  strong  pene- 
trating odour,  with  a  bitter  pungent 
taste,  followed  by  a  sense  of  coolness; 
rather  lighter  than  water ;  very  volatile 
and  inflammable;  but  slightly  soluble 
in  water ;  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
the  fixed  and  volatile  oils. 

Borneo  or  Sumatra  camphor  is  in 
white  crystalline  fragments;  it  occurs 
in  solid  masses  in  the  cavity  of  the 
wood  of  the  Dryobalanops  camphor  a. 
It  is  not  found  in  our  markets. 
Effei'U  on  Syti(em. — In  moderate  doses,  it  usually  produces  a  gentle 
excitement,  heat  of  skin,  and  fulness  of  pulse,  with  a  tendency  to 
diaphoresis;  its  stimulant  effect  is,  however,  sometimes  preceded  by  a 
sedative  action.  It  is  applicable  in  typhoid  cases,  accompauied  with 
nervous  derangement.  It  is  sometimes  usefully  combined  with  opium, 
in  rheumatism,  &o. 

Dose,  in  substance,  from  5  to  10  grains.  The  cmuhion  is  made  by 
rubbing  up  the  camphor  with  gum,  sugar,  myrrh,  and  water. 

Aqua  Camphoroi,  U.  S.  (Camphor  Water')  —  is  made  by  adding 
a  few  drops  of  alcohol  to  camphor,  and  then  rubbing  up  with  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  and  water ;  it  contains  3  grains  to  every  fluid- 
ounce. 

Tinctura  Camphorcc,  U.  S.,  often  called  Spirits  of  Camphor,  con- 
tains two  ounces  of  camphor  to  the  pint  of  alcohol; — chiefly  em- 
ployed as  an  embrocation  to  sprains  and  bruises;  used  internally  in 
colic  and  cholera; — dose,  5  drops  to  f  ^j. 

Linim^ntum  Camphor  a,  U.  S.  {Camphor  Liniment') — consbts  of 
camphor  dissolved  in  olive  oil ;  used  as  a  mild  embrocation. 

Tinctura  Saponis  Camphorata,  U.  S.,  improperly  called  Soap 
I/inim^mtf  —  made  by  mixing  together  camphor,  Castile  soap,  oil  of 
rosemary,  and  alcohol.  It  is  a  yellowish  oleaginous  liquid,  much  used 
as  a  stimulant  anodyne  lotion  in  sprains,  rheumatism,  &c. 

Linim^ntum  Saponis  Camphoratum,  U.  S.,  commonly  known  as 
Opodeldoc,  —  made  like  the  last-mentioned  preparation,  except  that 
an  animal  soap  is  used  instead  of  a  vegetable  one,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  coagulates  on  cooling,  and  yields  a  soft  solid,  which  Hque- 
fi^  at  the  temperature  of  the  body ; — u^es,  the  same  as  the  others. 

Hops.  (Humulus,  U.  S.) — The  Humulus  lupulus  (Fig.  351),  is  a 
native  of  Europe  and  North  America.  It  has  a  perennial  root,  which 
sends  up  annually  several  rough,  flexible,  twining  stems.     The  mala 
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and  female  flowers  grow  on  different  plants.    The  part  used  is  the 
firoit;  or  rather  strohiles/  which  are  coUectcd  when  ripe^  dried^  and 

Kg.  861. 


packed  in  hales.  Thej  have  a  greenish-yellow  colour ;  a  hitter,  as- 
tringent, and  somewhat  aromatic  taste;  impart  their  virtues  to  water 
and  alcohol.  A  reddish  powder  is  found  at  the  hase  of  the  scales, 
termed  luptUin,  which  contains  all  the  virtues  of  the  hops.  These 
virtues  depend  upon  a  peculiar  principle  called  lupvUna,  which  resides 
hoth  in  the  hops  and  in  the  powder. 

Effects  on  Sjfstem.  — Stomachic,  tonic,  and  slightly  narcotic.  The 
odorous  emanations  from  hope  are  hypnotic ;  for  this  purpose  the 
hop-pillow  is  employed,  made  by  previously  moistening  the  hops  with 
spirits,  to  increase  the  effect,  as  well  as  to  prevent  a  rustling  noise. 
Hops  are  extensively  employed  in  making  malt  liquors.  They  are 
best  given  in  the  form  of  infusion  (hop  tea)y  made  in  the  proportion 
of  las  to  Oj  water.     The  decoction  and  extract  are  objectionable. 
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Lupulio  may  be  given  in  the  dose,  6  to  12  grains,  made  into  a  pill. 
The  tincture  of  lupulin  (I'tnc,  LuptUince)  is  officinal,  as  well  as  the 
tincture  of  hops  (Tine.  HumuK),  They  are  excellent  remedies  in 
the  dyspepsia  of  arunkards,  and  in  mild  mania-sl-potu ; — dose,  f  Sss 
to  f  3j.  Hops  are  sometimes  applied  extemaily,  in  the  form  of  poul- 
tice ;  it  has  an  anodyne  effect. 

Bittersweet.  (Dulcamara,  U.  8.)  —  It  b  doubtful  whether  this 
medicine  should  have  a  place  among  the  narcotics,  since  its  influence 
over  the  cerebral  functions  is  very  feeble.  The  plant  yielding  it  is 
the  Solarium  dulcamAjra^  or  xooody  mghtshade ;  die  parts  employed 
are  the  stem  and  twigs,  which  should  be  oollected  in  the  autumn. 
They  are  about  the  thickness  of  a  common  quill,  of  a  light  brownish- 
gray  colour,  without  odour^  and  have  a  bitter  taste  followed  by 
sweetness. 

Uses, — Their  chief  employment  is  an  alterative  in  chronic  skin  dis- 
eases, given  in  the  form  of  decoction  (Decoctum  Zhtlcamaras,  U.  S.)i 
made  by  boiling  Jj  in  Ojss  of  water  down  to  Oj.  It  may  also  be  used 
in  the  same  cases  advautagcously  as  a  wash.  Its  virtues  depend  on  an 
alkaliue  principle  named  snlarita,  which  is  also  found  in  the  Solanum 
tuberosum,  or  common  potato. 

Dulcamara  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  antaphrodisiaC;  and  for 
this  purpose  has  been  employed  in  the  cases  of  the  insane. 

Exfractum  Dulcamarc^  U.  S. — 
Pig.  852.  Dose,  gr.  v-x. 

Henbane  Leaves  and  Seeds. 
(Uyoscyami  Folia  et  Semen,  U.  S.) 
— Leaves  and  seeds  of  the  Byoscy- 
amus  niger,  a  biennial  plant  (Fig. 
352),  native  of  England,  growing 
from  one  to  three  feet  high ;  thickly 
furnished  with  sessile  leaves,  of  a 
pale-green  colour.  All  parts  abound 
in  narcotic  properties,  but  the  leaves 
and  seeds  olone  are  officinal.  The 
leaves  of  the  second  year,  and  of 
plants  grown  in  sunny  situations, 
are  said  to  be  the  strongest.  They 
ought  to  have  a  mucilaginous, 
slightly  bitter  taste,  and  should  re- 
tain some  of  the  narcotic  odour  of 
the  plant.  They  depend  for  their 
virtues  upon  a  peculiar  crystalline, 
alkaloid  principle,  named  hyoscya- 
mia ;  this  is  yielded  to  water  and 
alcohol. 

FffecU.-^\ery  slightly,  if  at  all, 
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ezeitsnt;  narcotio,  anodyne,  and  soporofic;  resembles  opium  in  mode- 
rate doses,  except  that  it  does  not  constipate.  Large  doses  occasion 
dizziness,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  slight  delipum.  It  may  be  used 
in  cases  requiring  the  exhibition  of  a  gentle  anodyne  and  calming  re- 
medy. It  is  given  in  jpotoder,~^doae,  5  to  10  grains;  in  extract  (in- 
spissater  juice),  (Extractum  Hyosq/ami^  U.  S.) — dose,  i  gr.  to  3 
grains ;  in  alcoholic  extract — prepared  by  perooktion  with  alcohol  on 
the  dried  leaves,  and  evaporating  to  a  proper  consistence, — dose,  gr. 
ij ;  in  <incft«rc,— dose,  f  ^ss-j.  The  preparations,  of  hyoscyamus,  as 
found  in  the  shops,  are  very  variable. 

Thornapple  Leaves  and  Root.     (Strammiii  Folia  et  Radix, 
U.  S.) — The  Datura  stramonium  (Fig.  o63),  is  an  annual,  very  com- 

Fig.  868. 


mon  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  growing  from  3  to  6  feet  high 
All  parts  are  acrid  and  narcotic,  but  the  leaves  and  seeds  only  are 
used  in  medicine.     These  owe  their  efficacy  to  a  very  poisonous  pecu- 
liar principle,  called  daturia. 

Effects. — A  strong  acrid  narcotic ;  diminishes  sensibility,  causes  ce 
rebral  disturbance,  as  manifested  by  giddiness,  headache,  dilatation  of 
the  pupil,  and  obscurity  of  vision ;  also,  calmative  and  antispasmodic , 
occasionally  will  produce  diaphoresis  and  diuresis. 

Usedf — ^in  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  epilepsy,  and  mania ;  also  in  spas- 
modic asthma,  where  it  is  employed  by  smoking  the  dried  leaves  or 
root  in  a  common  pipe ;  caution  is  required  in  the  case  of  the  aged  or 
plethoric.  Given  in  powder — dose,  2  or  3  grains;  in  seed— doae,  one 
grain  twice  a  day ;  extract  of  the  leaves  (Extractum  Stramonii  FoliO' 
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rumy  U.  S.)> — ^oBe,  one  grain  twice  a  day;  extrcu^  of  (he  seeds  (^Extr. 
Stram.  Semints,  U.  S.), — an  alcoholic  extract— dose  i  to  ^  a  grain. 

The  extract  is  sometimes  used  by  American  oculists  to  dilate  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  previous  to  the  operation  for  the  cataract. 

The  ointment  (  Ungttentum  Stramoniij  U.  8.)  is  best  made  by  boil- 
iDg  the  fresh  leaves  in  lard :  it  has  a  light-green  colour;  and  may  be 
employed  in  the  same  cases  as  the  belladonna  ointment 

Deadly  Niqhtshade.  (Bdladonnaj  U.  S.) — ^The  Atropa  heUa- 
donna  (Fig.  354.)  is  an  herbaceous  perennial  plant,  a  native  of  Europe. 
It  has  a  thick  fleshy  root,  several  dowDy,  erect  stems;  ovate,  entire 
leaves,  and  pendent,  bell-shaped,  purplish  flowers.  All  parts  are 
possessed  of  narcotic  properties,  though  only  the  leaves  are  officinal. 

The  dried  leaves  have 

Fig.  854.  a  dull-greenish  ool- 

^^  our,  a  slight  narcotic 

^^^  odour,  and  a  bitter 

^   la^Sw  nauseous  taste.    Ac- 

^^^^SS^I^^  tive  principle,  atro- 

piOf  a  violent  poison. 
iJffects,  dfc, — An- 
odyne, antispasmod- 
ic, and  rather  seda- 
tive ;  one  of  its  ear- 
liest impressions  is  a 
dryness  and  stricture 
of  the  fauces;  it 
usually  causes  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupil,  gid- 
diness, and  dimness 
of  vision;  in  large 
doses,  great  thirst, 
dysphagia,  violentde- 
lirium,  bliadncss, 
and  occasionally  con- 
vulsions, coma,  and 
death.  Its  fatal  ef- 
fects are  usually  ac- 
companied with 
marks  of  gastro-iotes- 
tinal  inflammation. 

Uses. — As  an  an- 
odyne to  relieve  the 
pain  of  neuralgia; 
as  a  resolvent  or  discutient  in  chronic  indurations;  as  an  antispasmodic 
in  the  latter  stages  of  hooping-cough ;  by  some  supposed  to  be  a  pro- 
phylactic in  scarlatina.     Externally  applied;  it  produces  a  local  anodyne 
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impression ;  and  if  applied  to  tbe  eyes,  it  causes  dilatation  of  tbe  pupil, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  frequently  used  by  the  oculist.  It  b  employed 
in  substance,  infusion,  and  extract.  Dose  of  powder ,  one  grain  twice 
a  day ;  of  the  extract — an  insipissated  juice — }  of  a  grain  to  one  grain. 
— Extract.  BeUadon.* Alcoholicum,  U.  S.,  dose  the  same.  The  dose 
in  each  case  is  to  he  increased  until  dryness  of  the  throat  is  produced. 

Emplastrum  Belladonna,  U.  8., — made  by  mixing  the  extract  with 
lead  plaster — ^is  used  to  relieve  neuralgic  pains;  also  in  dysmenorrhoea. 

Unffuentum  Belladonna,  IT.  S., — made  by  rubbing  up  3i  of  the 
extract  with  3i  of  lard.  Used  to  painful  or  sprained  joints,  and  some- 
times applied  to  the  rigid  os  uteri  in  cases  of  protracted  labour ;  used 
also  for  dilating  the  pupil  for  the  operation  of  cataract. 

The  three  last-mentioned  narcotics,  from  their  tendency  to  produce 
delirium,  have  been  sometimes  named  Delirifacients, 

Extract  of  Hemp.  {Extractum  Cannabis,  U.  S.) — ^The  plant 
which  yields  this  medicine  is  the  common  hem^  (^Cannahis  sativa, 
var.  Indica\  a  native  of  Persia,  but  cultivated  throughout  the  world. 
It  secretes  a  peculiar  resinous  matter,  which  is  much  more  abundant 
in  the  plants  grown  in  India  than  in  those  of  Europe  or  America. 
This  resin  is  sold  by  the  natives  under  the  name  of  churroB,  In  the 
East,  the  dried  flowering  tops,  from  which  the  resinous  matter  has  not 
been  removed,  is  also  employed  under  the  name  ofgunjah. 

The  active  principle  is  a  resinous  matter^  called  cannahin,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether;  also  a  volatile  oil. 

Effects  on  the  System. — It  exhilarates  the  spirits,  increases  the  ap- 
petite, alleviates  pain,  relaxes  spasm,  produces  sleep,  and  is  stated  to 
act  as  an  aphrodisiac.  In  large  doses  it  occasions  delirium  of  a  pe- 
culiar character,  attended  with  a  cataleptic  condition.  Dr.  Pereira 
says,  that,  in  his  hands,  its  effects  very  much  resembled  those  of 
opium. 

Uses, — ^In  India  it  has  been  employed  with  great  benefit  in  tetanus, 
hydrophobia,  rheumatism,  and  cholera;  its  operation  being  chiefly  di- 
rected to  the  relaxation  of  spasm.  It  has  been  in  use  only  for  a 
few  years  in  America. 

The  extract  is  made  by  boiling  the  dried  flowering  tops  (gun jab)  in 
alcohol  until  the  resin  is  dissolved  q^t,  and  then  diutil  off  the  spirit; 
dose,  gr.  j-v.  The  tincture  (made  by  dissolving  three  grains  of  the 
extract  in  a  fluid  drachm  of  diluted  alcohol),  is  sometimes  employed. 
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CLASS  VI. 
EXCITO-MOTOR  STIMULANTS. 

This  class  of  stimulants  prodace  their  effects  through  reflex  adwn^ 
— that  is,  by  so  impressiug  the  spinal  cord  as  to  excite  the  anterior  or 
motor  centres  into  action,  and  consequently  to  produce  muscular  move- 
ments. These  may  frequently  be  of  a  spasmodic  character^  and  even 
amount  to  general  convulsions. 

As  remedial  agents,  they  are  employed  where  it  becomes  necessary 
to  arouse  the  muscular  structure  into  action,  though  usually  in  oases 
of  local  or  temporary  torpor,  as  in  partial  paralysis^  or  in  inertia. 
Some  of  them  possess  decided  narcotic  properties. 

Nux  Vomica,  U.  S. — Seeds  of  the  Str^chnos  nux  vomica,  % 
middting-sized  tree,  growing  in  the  East  Indies.  The  fruit  is  the  size 
of  an  orange,  containing  many  seeds  imbedded  in  a  juicy  pulp.  These 
are  rather  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  circular  and  flattened,  slightly 
concavo-convex.  Externally  they  are  covered  with  a  whitish  silky 
down.  The  interior  is  hard,  of  a  horny  consistence )  difficult  to  powder. 
They  have  no  odour,  but  an  intensely  bitter  taste ;  they  yield  their 
active  principle  to  dilute  alcohol  more  readily  than  to  water. 

Nux  vomica  owes  its  virtues  to  two  alkaline  principles  which  it  con- 
tains, called  strychnia  and  bruciay  which  exist  in  combination  with 
igasuric  acid. 

Strychnia  may  be  procured  either  from  nux  vomica,  or  from  St. 
Ignatius*  hean,  which  contains  it  in  large  quantities.  As  found  in 
the  shops  it  is  usually  granular,  but  it  may  be  made  to  crystallize. 
Colour,  white;  no  odour;  taste  intensely  bitter;  almost  insoluble  in 
water;  soluble  in  alcohol;  slightly  so  in  ether;  unites  with  acids  to 
form  salts.  Brucia  is  reddened  by  nitric  acid;  its  properties  are 
similar  to  those  of  strychnia,  though  feebler. 

Effects  on  iSy«fem.— Given  in  very  small  doses  it  acts  as  a  tonic  to 
the  digestive  organs ;  in  rather  larger  quantities,  its  influence  seems 
to  be  directed  chiefly  to  the  muscular  system,  through  the  medium, 
however,  of  the  spinal  marrow.  There  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  in- 
creased sensibility  to  external  impressions,  trembling  of  the  limbs,  and 
slight  convulsive  motions,  which  subsequently  extend  to  the  involun- 
tary muscles,  producing,  in  poisonous  doses,  the  most  violent  tetanic 
spasms ;  the  individual  perishes  apparently  from  asphyxia,  brougbt  on 
by  the  spasm  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  There  is  no  narcotism^  nor 
is  the  pulse  much  afiected. 

There  is  strong  reason  for  believing  that  the  peculiar  impression  of 
the  medicine  is  exerted  entirely  through  the  medium  of  the  spina] 
narrow,  and  not  through  the  medium  of  the  brain. 
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Vises. — The  cases  which  would  seem  most  obviously  to  be  met  by 
nux  vomica,  or  strychnia,  are  those  attended  with  deficient  nervous 
energy,  as  indicated  by  a  torpid  or  paralytic  condition  of  the  muscles. 
The  cases  of  paralysis  to  which  it  is  applicable  are  sdch  as  are  not 
attended  with  organic  lesion  of  the  brain.  It  is  said  to  be  more  ad- 
vantageous in  paraplegia  than  in  hemiplegia;  also  in  local  palsies, 
and  in  incontinence  of  urine,  depending  on  a  loss  of  -power  of  the 
muscles  of  the  bladder.  The  first  obvious  sign  of  its  influence  on  the 
the  system,  iu  cases  of  paralysis,  is  a  tingling  sensation  experienced 
in  the  part  affected. 

Dose  of  the  powder,  8  to  5  grs.  three  or  four  times  a  day,  gradually 
increased  until  a  sensible  effect  is  produced.  A  better  form  is  the 
alcoholic  eoctract  (Extrac.  Nucis  Vomica^  U.  8.),  the  dose  of  which  is 
from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains.  The  tincture  (^Tinc.  Nucis  Vomica^ 
U.  S.)  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  ^v  to  the  pint;  dose,  gtt. 
x-xx. 

Dose  of  strychnia,  ^th  to  ^Vth  of  a  grain,  three  times  a  day. 

Strychnia  may  be  applied  enaermicaUy  in  eases  of  amaurosis,  when 
not  of  an  organic  character, — half  a  grain  being  sprinkled  upon  a  blis- 
tered surface  on  the  temple. 

Eegot.  (ErgoUij  U.  S. — Spurred  Rye.') — A  diseased  product  of 
the  Secale  cereale,  or  common  rye,  caused  by  a  fungous  parasite, — in 
the  form  of  numerous  sporidia,  visible  by  the  microscope.  This  fun- 
gus, when  lodged  upon  any  of  the  grasses,  will  produce  the  diseased 
condition  of  the  seed  called  ergot  or  ^pur.  Rye  grown  upon  poor  and 
wet  soils  is  most  subject  to  it.  Occurs  in  spurred  grains  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  cylindrical,  tapering,  and  curved  like  a  cock's 
spur;  colour,  extemaliy  purplish-brown ;  internally,  dull  white ;  odour, 
in  mass^  resembling  that  of  putrid  fish ;  taste,  acrid  and  unpleasant ; 
— virtues  to  boiling  water  and  alcohol.  It  contains  an  oil  and 
JErgotifie. 

^Effects. — In  the  ordinary  dose  it  occasions  no  perceptible  effects  on 
the  male  system ;  but  on  the  female  it  produces  decided  uterine  con- 
tractions, particularly  in  the  impregnated  condition;  and  these  con- 
tractions arc  of  a  tonic  nature.  It  also  sometimes  produces  nausea, 
giddiness,  and  stupor,  indicating  a  narcotic  influence. 

Ergotized  grain,  used  for  a  length  of  time,  has  been  known  to 
produce  fatal  effects  —  such  as  dry  gangrene,  typhus  fever,  and  con- 
vulsions. 

Uses. — Chiefly  to  facilitate  labour;  but  only  when  the  delay  arises 
simply  from  a  want  of  contractile  power  of  the  uterus;  if  given  when 
the  diameters  of  the  pelvis  are  too  small  for  the  passage  of  the  foetal 
head,  it  will  probably  produce  rupture  of  the  uterus — ^also  to  aid  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  placenta^  and  of  clots,  hydatids,  and  polypi;  also 
in  uterine  hemorrhage. 
63* 
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Dose  of  powder,  Bj, — to  be  repeated  if  necessary.  Infusion^  made 
with  3j  of  ergot  to  f3iv  boiling  water;  dose^  one-third.  Dose  of 
the  Oily  20  drops.  Vinum  ErgotCR^  U.  S.,  —  dose,  f5j  to  fSij. 
Ergot  should  not  be  kept  in  the  powdered  state. 


CLASS  VII. 
AKTERIAL  SEDATIVES. 

Medtcines  which  tend  directly  to  depress  the  action  of  the  circu- 
lation ;  producing  a  slower  and  weaker  pulse,  and  diminishing  the 
frequency  of  the  respirations,  without  any  special  tendency  to  the 
nervous  system. 

They  have  also  been  named  refrigerants^  from  the  cooling  effect 
generally  produced  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  by  their  use,  owing 
to  a  diminished  capillary  circulation. 

They  are  indicated  in  oases  of  high  vascular  action,  as  the  different 
phlegmasiae,  and  fevers  unaccompanied  with  typhoid  symptoms. 
Although  sedative  in  their  general  impression  upon  the  system,  some 
of  them,  as  antimony,  produce  a  local  stimulant  effect  upon  some  of 
the  organs. 

They  cannot  be  employed  as  substitutes  for  bloodletting,  since  the 
latter  actually  takes  away  materials  from  the  circulating  fluid ;  but 
they  are  valuable  adjuvants  to  this  treatment,  and  are  much  employed 
with  this  view. 

Antimony.  (Antimontumf  TJ.  S.) — The  antimonials  are  the  most 
sedative  of  all  the  refrigerants,  and  are  used  very  extensively  with 
this  indication.  Given  in  quantities  too  small  to  produce  any  obvious 
effect  in  the  healthy  system,  they  nevertheless  prove  alterative  in 
disease.  In  rather  larger  doses,  though  still  too  small  to  occasion 
nausea,  they  produce  a  decided  sedative  action ;  upon  the  blood  they 
act  as  antiplastics.  In  still  larger  doses,  they  cause  nausea,  thereby 
directly  increasing  their  power  as  sedatives  or  refrigerants.  In  yet 
larger  quantities  they  vomit.  Although  sedative  to  the  system  at 
largo,  the  antimonials  act  as  stimulants  to  the  lungs,  skin,  and  kid- 
neys, and  sometimes  the  liver  and  salivary  glands.  They  act  by  being 
taken  up  by  the  circulation.  Their  effects  continue  for  some  time 
after  the  suspension  of  their  use,  and  by  cautiously  increasing  the 
dose,  great  tolerance  of  the  medicine  may  be  induced. 

The  preparations  of  antimony  most  used  are  the  following : — 

1.  Tartar  Emetic,  (Antimonii  et  Potassas  Tartras,  U.  8.)  —  Pre- 
pared by  saturating  the  excess  of  acid  in  the  bitartrate  of  potassa 
(cream  of  tartar),  with  the  sesquioxide  of  antimony,  by  boiling  them 
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together.     It  should  always  be  orystallized,   to  free   it  from   im- 
purities. 

Prop,  —  A  white,  crystalline  salt,  without  odour,  of  a  nauseous, 
metallic  state,  efflorescent,  very  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  pure 
alcohol  \  decomposed  by  the  pure  alkalies,  alkaline  carbonates,  and  the 
vegetable  astringents. 

EffecU  and  Uses, — The  best  of  the  antimonials;  used  as  an  alte- 
rative in  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  and  in  scrofulous  affections;  but 
requires  to  be  persevered  in  for  some  time.  Dose  as  an  alterative, 
^3  ^  T9  ^'  ^°  rather  larger  quantities,  as  from  -]^  to  i  gr.,  it  acts 
as  a  refrigerant,  and  nuiy  be  given  whenever  the  action  is  above  the 
normal  standard,  as  in  fevers,  inflammations — especially  of  the  lungs, 
— when  it  acts  also  by  increasing  the  secretion.  It  has  been  given  in 
very  large  doses  in  acute  pneumonia  and  other  pectoral  diseases,  on 
the  contra-stimidani  plan  of  Easori,  as  a  substitute  for  the  lancet,  the 
patient  taking  from  one  to  two  grains,  and  upwards,  every  two  hours. 
There  is  considerable  risk,  however,  in  this  method,  arising  from  the 
excessive  depression  which  is  sometimes  produced,  and  also  from  the 
effect  on  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Six  or  eight  grains  may  be  given 
daily  with  safety  for  three  or  four  days,  in  pneumonia. 

The  p<nsono%is  effects  are  an  austere,  metallic  taste,  excessive  nausea 
and  vomiting,  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  colic,  extreme  depression 
of  the  circulation,  spasms,  watery  evacuadons  from  the  bowels,  and 
great  prostration;  resembling  very  much  a  violent  case  of  cholera. 
The  remedies  are  demulcent  drinks,  astringent  infusions,  and  stimu- 
lants, both  internal  and  external. 

Anttmonial  Wine.  (Vtnum  Antimonii^  U.  8.)  —  A  solution  of 
tartar  emetic  in  wine,  in  the  proportion  of  gr.  ij  to  f  3j.  The  best 
wine  must  be  used — as  the  Teneriffe,  Sherry,  or  Madeira,  or  else  the 
solution  will  not  be  perfect.  This  preparation  is  employed  for  its  dia- 
phoretic and  expectorant  effects;  also  as  an  emetic  for  children. 
Dose  20  drops  to  f  3j. 

Tartar  Emetic  Ointment  (Unguentum  Antimonii,  U.  S.)  —  Made 
by  rubbing  up  ^ij  of  powdered  tartar  emetic  with  3j  of  lard.  Used 
to  the  skin  as  a  counter-irritant  by  its  pustulation,  in  chronic  internal 
disorders  of  the  chest  or  abdomen. 

2.  Precipitated  Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  (^Antimonii  Sulphuretum 
Precipitatum,  U.  S.)  —  Prepared  by  boiling  together  the  ter-sulphu- 
ret  of  antimony  and  a  solution  of  potassa ;  strain,  and  add  sulphuric 
acid  while  yet  hot ;  then  wash  away  the  sulphuret  of  potassium,  and 
dry  the  precipitated  sulphuret.  It  is  an  orange-red,  insoluble  powder, 
composed,  chemically,  of  the  mixture  of  the  oxide  and  sulphuret  of 
antimony. 

Kermes  Mineral  is  a  similar  compound,  made  like  the  preceding, 
with  the  exception  that  no  acid  is  added,  but  the  precipitate  fEdlc 
spontaneously. 

Golden  Sulphur  of  Antimony  k  formed  by  adding  an  acid  to  the 
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liquid,  after  the  preoipitation  of  the  Eennes  mineral :  ifc  containa 
some  UDCombioed  sulphnr. 

None  of  these  preparations  are  mncn  used  at  present.  They  are 
occasionally  given  as  alteratives,  combined  with  goaiac  and  calomel, 
in  the  form  of  Flummer^t  PtU^  in  chronic  skin  diseases.  Dose,  1  to 
2gr8. 

8.  Antimoniai  Powder  (Ptdvis  AnHfnofitalts)^  made  in  imitation 
of  Jamei%  Powder. — Prepared  by  burning  fhe  sulpharet  of  antimony 
with  hartshorn  shavings,  in  a  wide-monthed  vessel.  It  consists  of 
phosphate  of  lime  and  oxide  of  antimony;  colour,  white;  no  taste 
or  smell;  insoluble  in  water;  uncertain  in  its  operation.  Used  in 
fevers  and  cutaneous  diseases.    Dose^  8  to  8  grs. 

VEGETABLE  ACIDS. 

Nearly  all  of  them  are  refrigerant,  and  are  well  adapted,  when 
properly  diluted,  to  inflammatory  and  febrile  complaints.  Too  long 
used,  they  enfeeble  digestion,  and  produce  symptoms  of  marasmus. 
Those  most  employed  in  medicine  are  the  Acetic,  OitriC;  and  Tartaric. 

Acetic  acid — (Acidum  Aceticumf  XJ.  S.) — in  the  form  of  vinegar, 
diluted  with  water,  is  a  refreshing  drink  in  febrile  cases.  It  is  also 
useful  as  a  cooling  application  to  the  surface.  The  strong  acetic  acid 
is  an  irritant  poison.  Dilute  acetic  acid  and  distilled  vinegar  are  of 
about  equal  strength. 

CiTBio  ACID— (-4cwfttw  Citrteumf  U.  S.) — exists  in  the  lemon, 
lime,  sour  orange,  tamarind,  and  many  other  fruits.  It  is  used  either 
in  the  form  of  lemon-juice,  or  the  solid  crystalline  state.  The  de- 
composition of  lemon-juice  may  be  partially  prevented  by  exposing 
it  to  a  freezing  temperature,  whereby  all  the  watery  parts  are  sepa- 
rated, and  the  juice  much  concentrated ;  or  by  making  it  into  a  syrup 
with  sugar. 

The  crystalline  acid  is  prepared  by  saturating  lemon-juice  with 
chalk,  and  then  decomposing  the  citrate  of  lime  by  sulphuric  acid, 
and  evaporating.  The  crystals  are  large,  white,  transparent  rhombs, 
of  a  very  sour  taste,  soluble  in  water;  apt  to  be  adulterated,  if  in 
powder,  with  tartaric  acid;  fraud  detected  by  carbonate  of  potassa, 
which  causes  no  precipitate  with  citric  acid.  A  solution  in  the  pro- 
portion of  ^ixss  citric  acid  to  Oj  water,  is  about  the  strength  of  lemon- 
juice  ;  Bj  of  acid  to  Oj  water  is  the  proportion  for  lemonade.  It  is 
a  valuable  antiscorbutic;  and  has  been  used  in  large  doses  in  acute 
rJicumafiKm. 

Tartaric  acid — (Acidum  Tartaricurriy  U.  S.)— is  found  in  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  tamarind,  &c.  It  is  much  employed  as  a  cheap 
substitute  for  citric  acid.     Used  in  soda  and  seidXitz  powders. . 

SALINE  SUBSTANCES. 

Most  of  the  neutral  salts  produce  a  refrigerant  effect  upon  the 
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system,  both  as  a  direct  result,  and  indirectly,  in  consequence  of  the 
purgative  power  which  many  of  them  possess.  Most  of  them  are 
described  under  the  head  of  Cathartics,  The  one  most  especially 
refrigerant,  is 

Nitrate  of  Potassa  (Potawa  NUras^  U.  S.),  commonly  called 
Saltpetre^  or  Nitre.  It  is  procured  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
as  a  natural  exudation  from  the  soil ;  also  from  artificial  nitre-beds  in 
Europe.  When  purified,  the  crystals  are  large,  six-sided  prisms,  with 
numerous  transverse  strise;  no  odour;  taste,  saline  and  cooling;  sol- 
uble in  water^  not  in  pure  alcohol;  fuses  by  heat,  when  it  maybe  run 
into  moulds;  a  high  heat  decomposes  it.  Effects, — In  moderate 
doses,  it  reduces  the  circulation,  and  diminishes  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  not,  however,  aa  was  supposed,  by  its  solution  in  the 
stomach.  It  exerts  also  an  antiplastio  influence  on  the  blood,  render- 
ing it  less  inflammatory.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  diuretic,  or  diapho- 
retic, according  as  the  patient  is  kept  cool  or  warm.  Large  quantities 
are  apt  to  produce  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  even  poisonous  efiects; 
though  very  considerable  doses  may  be  taken  with  impunity,  provided 
they  be  given  largely  diluted  in  some  mucilaginous  fluid. 

Used  in  fevers  of  a  high  grade,  as  an  adjuvant  to  the  lancet ;  also 
very  useful  in  hemorrhages,  in  acute  rheumatism,  and  in  all  inflam- 
mations, except  those  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Often  combined 
with  tartar  emetic,  and  sometime  with  calomel.  Dose,  5  to  10  grs. 
every  hour  or  two.  The  Nitrous  Powders  consist  of  a  combination  of 
nitre,  tartar  emetic,  and  calomel,  —  much  employed  in  febrile  com- 
plaints of  a  bilious  character. 


CLASS  VIII. 

NERVOUS  sedatives. 

These  are  medicines  which  occasion  great  depression  of  the  sys- 
tem, attended  often  with  nausea,  sometimes  with  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing, weakness  and  irregularity  of  pulse,  syncope,  giddiness,  confused 
vision,  and  occasionally  convulsions,  delirium,  and  stupor.  They  are 
named  by  some  writers  sedative  narcotics,  from  their  effects  on  the 
brain.     The  most  important  of  this  group  are  Foxglove  and  Tobacco. 

Foxglove.  (Dif/italis,  U.  S.) — The  Digitalis  purpurea  is  a  bi- 
ennial plant  with  long  radical  leaves,  from  the  midst  of  which  an 
erect  stem  arises  the  second  year,  terminated  by  a  raceme  of  beautiful 
purple  flowers.  The  parts  used  in  medicine  are  the  leaves,  which 
require  to  be  selected  and  dried  with  great  care,  and  preserved  so  as 
to  exclude  the  light     When  dried  they  should  have  a  fine  green 
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oolonr,  a  slight  odoar,  with  the  strong  bitterness  of  the  reoent  plant. 
They  contain  a  peculiar  principle  termed  diyitaiiny  on  which  their 
activity  depends. 

EffecU  on  System, — ^Those  of  a  sedatiye  narcotic ;  causes  tight- 
ness and  dull  pain  in  the  forehead^  vertigo,  dimness  of  vision,  con- 
fusion of  intellect,  great  reduction  of  the  heart's  action — ^in  some 
cases  as  much  as  30  pulsations  a  minute.  It  is  also  powerfully  diu- 
retic. Poisonous  doses  produce  nausea  and  vomiting,  ereat  prostra- 
tion, cold  sweats,  hiccough,  convulsions,  and  death,  it  is  cumula- 
tive in  its  action,  and  therefore  its  effects  require  to  be  carefully 
watched. 

Digitalis  is  chiefly  used  to  diminish  the  action  of  the  heart  in  hy- 
pertrophy and  dilatation  of  that  organ,  also  in  certain  forms  of  ner- 
vous palpitations;  in  aneurism  of  the  aorta;  in  inflammation,  as  an 
adjuvant  to  the  lancet;  in  scarlatina,  pertussis,  epilepsy,  mania,  and 
some  forms  of  hemorrhage ;  also  as  a  diuretic.  Dose  in  substance, 
gr.  j,  two  or  three  times  a  day;  of  the  infimon  (Infusum  Digitalis^ 
IT.  8.),  made  by  adding  gij  to  Oj  of  water,  f  Sss;  of  the  tincture 
(^Ttnc.  DigitdlUy  U.  S.),  H.x  to  Hxxx. 

Tobacco.  (^Tahacum,  U.  S.)  —  Leaves  of  the  Ntcotiana  tdbacum^ 
an  annual  plant,  native  of  tropical  America.  It  has  an  erect,  hairy 
stem,  long  sessile  leaves,  viscid  and  hairy.  As  found  in  the  shops  it 
is  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour;  strong,  narcotic,  penetrating  odour; 
bitter,  acrid,  and  nauseous  taste.  Alcohol  and  water  extract  its  vir- 
tues. Its  active  principle,  named  nicotinay  is  a  volatile,  alkaline,  oily 
liquid,  without  colour,  with  a  very  acrid  taste,  and  an  odour  resem* 
bling  that  of  tobacco;  it  is  extremely  poisonous.  Tobacco  contains 
another  principle  named  ntco^uintn,  a  fatty  substance,  seeming  to  owe 
its  properties  to  containing  a  little  nicotina.  An  empyreumatic  oil  is 
yielded  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  tobacco ;  it  gives  the  peculiar 
odour  to  old  tobacco-pipes ;  it  is  very  poisonous.  This  is  the  churn 
tabaci  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Effects  on  System. — ^In  very  small  quantities,  it  is  a  sedative  to  the 
system  at  large ;  in  larger  doses,  acts  on  the  brain,  producing  vertigo 
and  stupor,  together  with  nausea  and  vomiting,  extreme  depression, 
coldness  of  the  skin,  syncope,  and  sometimes  convulsions.  Small 
doses  repeated  are  more  dangerous  than  a  large  one,  in  consequence 
of  the  latter  being  rejected  from  the  stomach.  In  its  effects,  it  resem- 
bles digitalis,  surpassing  it,  however,  in  its  depressing  influence  over 
the  muscular  system,  but  being  inferior  to  it  in  its  influence  over  the 
circulation. 

Uses,  —  Chiefly  to  relax  the  muscular  system,  as  in  strangulated 
hernia,  obstinate  constipation  from  spasm  of  the  bowels,  or  retention 
of  urine  from  spasm  of  urethra.  Not  much  given  by  the  stomach  on 
tccount  of  the  excessive  nausea  it  produces ;  chiefly  by  enema  (infu- 
fiion,  made  in  proportion  of  5j  tobacco  to  Oj  of  water,  —  one-third  to 
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be  used  at  onoe).  Dangerous  and  eyen  fatal  symptoms  have  resulted 
from  the  tobacco  injection.  It  may  also  be  used  in  the  form  of  cata- 
plasm, in  cases  of  spasmodic  croup,  lead  colic,  tetanus,  and  rheumatic 
affections. 

Wine  (  Vinum  Tahaci,  U.  S.)— -Used  as  a  nauseant  and  diuretic. 

Tobacco  ointment  ( Unguentum  Tabaci,  U.  S.),  is  made  by  boiling 
fresh  tobacco  in  lard ;  it  is  used  in  cutaneous  diseases,  especially  tinea 
capitis.     The  ointment  is  sometimes  made  from  the  oil. 

Indian  Tobacco.  (^Lohdiaj  U.  8.) — The  Lobdia  tnflata  is  a 
native  of  America,  where  it  was  employed  as  a  medicine  by  the  abo- 
rigines. It  is  an  annual  plant,  growing  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  with 
an  erect  stem ;  the  fruit  is  an  inflated  capsule.  The  whole  shrub  is 
used  in  medicine.  It  contains  a  volatile,  acrid,  peculiar  principle, 
named  lobelina,  analogous  to  nicotina, 

Effects. — Narcotic,  acrid,  emetic,  and  antispasmodic,  strongly  re- 
sembling those  of  tobacco.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  an  antispasmodic  in 
asthma,  either  by  giving  it  in  full  doses  so  as  to  excite  vomiting,  or  in 
small  quantities  frequently  repeated  till  nausea  comes  on.  Its  infu- 
sion may  be  used  in  the  form  of  enema  in  strangulated  hernia.  Used 
internally  chiefly  in  the  form  of  tincture  ( Tine,  LobelicBy  U.  S.),  — 
dose,  f  3j.  Fatal  effects  have  followed  the  empirical  administration 
of  lobelia. 

Aconite.  (Aconitumf  TJ.  S.)  —  Leaves  and  root  of  the  Aconitum 
napeUuSf  or  monkshood,  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  growing  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Europe.  The  root  is  tapering ;  leaves  deeply 
divided ;  flowers  of  a  dark-blue  colour.  All  parts  are  possessed  of 
acrid  properties,  and  when  fresh,  emit  a  faint  narcotic  odour.  Taste 
of  the  leaves  and  root,  at  first  bitterish  and  acrid,  and  followed  by  a 
a  peculiar  tingling  sensation,  often  amounting  to  numbness,  which 
extends  to  the  soft  palate. 

Effects,  —  Those  of  a  sedative  narcotic,  or  rather  of  a  benumbevj 
since  it  diminishes  sensation,  causes  a  feeling  of  numbness  and  ting- 
ling along  the  extremities,  muscular  debility,  contraction  of  the  pupO, 
but  no  delirium  or  stupor.  Poisonous  doses  cause  excessive  burning 
and  numbness  of  the  mouth,  throat  and  stomach,  with  violent  vomit- 
ing, prostration,  great  loss  of  sensibility,  but  neither  coma  nor  con- 
vulsion. It  differs  from  tobacco  and  digitalis  in  not  producing  stupor 
or  giddiness,  as  a  general  rule.  It  yields  its  virtues  to  alcohol.  Its 
peculiar  properties  depend  upon  an  alkaline  principle  termed  acanitia 
or  aconitina;  there  is  also  a  volatile  acrid  principle,  besides  some  ex- 
tractive, &c. 

Aconitia  is  a  white  solid  substance,  existing  in  combination  with  an 
acid.  It  possesses  all  the  powerfril  properties  of  the  plant  in  a  highly 
concentrated  degree.  In  fact,  when  pure,  it  is  as  subtle  a  poison  as 
prussic  acid ;  though  much  of  the  alkaloid  sold  in  the  shops  is  worth- 
less.    Its  very  high  price  forms  an  objection  to  its  use.     The  alco^ 
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Jiolic  extract  of  aconite  (Extr.  Aconiti  Alcoholicum,  U.  S.),  when 
well  prepared,  forms  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  aconitia.  The 
common  extract  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  (Extractum  Acanttij  U.  S.) — 
an  inspissated  juice — ^is  not  so  good. 

Uses, — ^Internally  in  chronic  rheumatism,  gout,  cancer,  &c. ;  but  it 
is  more  valuable  as  an  external  application,  particularly  in  neuralgia, 
when  applied  in  the  form  of  tincture. 

Dose,  of  the  purest  aconitta,  ^th  of  a  grain  (Pereira) ;  but  is  very 
seldom  used;  of  the  tincture  of  the  root  (^TiiicL  Aconiti  Rcuiici*, 
U.  S.) — ^a  saturated  tincture — 5  drops  three  times  a  day ;  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  the  leaves  ( Tinct.  Aconiti  Folvorum,  U.  S.),  gtt.  xx-xxx ;  of 
the  alcoholic  extract,  ith  of  a  grain.  The  ointment  is  made  by  adding 
the  aconitia  to  fresh  lard ;  it  is  used  in  neuralgia. 

Hemlock.  [Conium,  U.  S.)— Leaves  and  seeds  of  the  Conium 

macvIaMim^  a  biennial 
Fig.  855.  umbelliferous  plant,  a 

native  of  Europe,  but 
naturalized  in  the  U. 
S.  It  has  a  spindle- 
shaped  root,  and  a 
smooth  branching  stem 
marked  with  purple- 
coloured  spots.  The 
leaves  are  compeund, 
tripinnate  and  bipin- 
,  nate.  Believed  to  be 
the  same  plant  as  the 
xuvttoy  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  dcuta  of  the 
Romans. 

The  leaves  should 
be  collected  from 
plants  growing  in  sun- 
ny situations,  and  pre* 
served  in  close  vessels. 
When  well  preserved 
they  retain  their  green 
colour*  and  narcotic 
odour.  Ta^te  bitter 
and  nauseous.  Im- 
parts its  virtues  to  alcohol  and  ether.  The  seeds  are  small,  and  have 
a  slight  odour  and  taste,  but  retain  all  the  active  properties  of  the 
plant.  The  active  principle  is  an  alkali  named  conia^  of  a  highly 
acrid  nature,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  forming  salts  with  the  acids. 
Effects  on  System. — Said  by  Christison,  who  has  experimented  upon 
it,  to  act  as  a  direct  sedative  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  occasioning 
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paralysis  of  the  voluntary  nmsoles,  and  subsequently  of  the  muscles  of 
respiration^  together  with  vertigo  and  general  debility.  Its  influence 
appears  to  be  exerted  more  over  the  nerves  of  motion  than  over  those 
of  sensibility,  producing  a  paralyzing  effect  upon  the  muscles  supplied 
by  the  former. 

Uites. — ^Employed  by  the  ancients  as  a  discutient  or  resolvent,  in  en- 
largements and  indurations  of  the  dands  and  viscera  3  also  in  scrofula, 
bronchocele,  leprosy,  syphilis,  and  ulcers  of  a  cancerous  character. 
Its  chief  reputation  has  been  in  cancer,  for  which  it  was  introduced 
into  practice  by  Stork  of  Vienna ;  bnt  it  is  highly  probable  that  its 
alleged  virtues  in  this  disease  are  chiefly  due  to  its  narcotic  powers. 

Hemlock  is  used  in  powder — dose,  8  or  4  grains  two  or  three  times 
a  diay ;  tincture — dose,  f^ss  to  f3j ;  extract — an  inspissated  juice  of 
the  leaves, — 3  grs.  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid.  (AcidumffydrocyantcunifTJ.  8.) — ^This  acid 
is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  cyanogen,  and  is  of  vegetable  origin, 
being  developed  in  the  bitter  almond,  dierry  laurel,  and  in  most  of  the 
species  of  the  prunus  and  amygddUiB.  UsuaNf  obtained,  however,  by 
decomposing  the  bicyanide  of  mercury,  by  hydrochloric,  or  hydrosul- 
phuric  acid.  The  concentrated,  or  purest  acid,  is  a  limpid  fluid  of  a 
sp.  gr.  of  0-697 ;  having  a  strong  peculiar  odour,  which,  however,  dif- 
fers fix)m  that  of  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds ;  extremely  volatile ;  boils  at 
79^ ;  has  a  great  tendency  to  undergo  decomposition,  and  is  extremely 
poisonous.     It  is  never  employed  in  the  undiluted  form. 

The  medicinal  or  diltUe  hydrocyanic  acid  is  procured  by  the  reac- 
tion of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  or  by  that 
of  hydrochloric  acid  on  cyanide  of  silver  in  water.  Its  properties 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  concentrated  acid,  only  in  a  less  degree ;  it 
contains  2  parts  of  real  acid  in  100  of  water.  It  is  very  liable  to  de- 
composition, especially  when  exposed  to  the  light;  hence  it  should  be 
kept  in  a  dark  place. 

Effects  on  System, — ^In  very  small  doses,  repeated,  it  causes  a  bit- 
terish taste,  nausea,  vertigo,  faintness,  but  no  very  certain  alteration  of 
the  circulation.  The  more  violent  effects  are  great  and  sudden  pros 
tration,  giddiness,  and  faintness,  tetanic  convulsions,  and  insensibility, 
difficult  and  spasmodic  respiration,  and  death.  The  peculiar  odour  of 
the  acid  is  usually  very  distinct.  The  post  mortem  appearances  are 
not  very  definite.  The  best  antidotes  are  chlorine,  ammonia,  the  cold 
affusion,  and  artificial  respiration;  a  mixture  of  a  proto  and  per-salt  of 
iron  with  carbonate  of  potash  is  also  recommended,  converting  the  acid 
into  Prussian  blue. 

Uses, — Internally,  as  a  remedy  in  certain  nervous  affections,  parti- 
cularly t/os^roc^ynta;  also  in  hooping-cough,  asthma,  epilepsy,  hyper- 
trophy and  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  cough  of  phthisis.  Ex- 
ternally, it  is  employed  as  a  wash  in  certain  forms  of  skin  disease, — 
the  proportions  being  ^ij  of  the  dilute  acid  to  Oss  distilled  water.  Dose 
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of  the  officinal  acid|  1  to  3  dropB,  repeated  till  some  obviouB  effect  is 
produced. 

As  a  substitate  for  fajdrocjanic  acid,  tbe  cyanide  of  potassium  may 
be  used,  since  it  is  not,  like  the  former,  apt  to  undergo  deoomposition 
\rben  kept.  It  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  i  gr.,  gradually  increased. 
When  swallowed  it  becomes  oonrerted  into  hydrocyanic  acid,  by  the 
acid  of  the  stomach.  Another  good  substitute  h  Ihe  oU  of  bitter 
alnionds — in  the  dose  of  i  of  a  drop,  to  be  repeated. 


CLASS  IX. 
ALTERATIVES. 

Alteratives  are  medicines  which,  by  slowly  and  gradually  modi- 
fying the  nutrition  of  4i  organ  or  tissue,  subvert  diseased  action,  and 
bring  about  a  healthy  condition. 

No  especial  evidence  of  their  action  upon  the  system  is  afforded, 
except  the  gradual  disappearance  of  disease,  and  the  restoration  to 
health. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  most,  if  not  all  the  true  alteratives  act  by 
entering  into  combination  with  the  nitrogenous  principles,  either  of 
the  blood,  or  of  the  tissues,  forming  compounds  incompatible  with  the 
continuance  of  the  morbid  nutrition  of  the  part.  Now,  by  continuing 
their  use  for  some  time,  the  nutrition  becomes  completely  modified ; 
and,  on  discontinuing  them,  the  tissue  gradually  returns  to  a  healthy 
nutrition ;  the  compounds,  which  had  in  the  mean  time  been  formed, 
being  removed  by  absorption. 

It  can  easily  be  understood,  then,  how  such  remedies,  if  pushed  tot 
far,  will  prove  injurious  by  breaking  down  the  crasis  of  the  blood,  and 
inducing  a  cachectic  condition. 

Some  of  them  appear  to  possess  the  power  of  especially  attacking 
morbid  deposits  of  a  proteine  nature,  as  indurations,  or  thickenings, 
from  a  deposit  of  coagulable  lymph,  &c. ;  such  an  action  is  sometimes 
called  liquefacUnt. 

Mercury.  {Hydrargyrum^  U.  S.)— In  the  metaUic  state  it  is  not 
believed  to  act  upon  tbe  system ;  but,  when  swallowed  in  that  state,  it 
very  soon  is  oxidized,  and  then  becomes  efficient.  The  valour  from 
metallic  mercury  is  known  to  be  active,  as  is  seen  from  its  effects  on 
artisans  who  work  in  that  metal.  The  effects  of  mercury  on  the  sys- 
tem may  conveniently  be  considered  under  tbe  two  heads  of  its  altera* 
tive  and  its  salivant  operation.  When  given  in  very  minute  doses, 
and  continued  for  a  length  of  time,  it  augments  all  the  socretione^ 
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eausiDg  increased  action  of  the  mncons  membranes  generallj ;  at  tlie 
same  time,  the  absorbents  are  stimulated  to  greater  actiTity,  so  that 
under  its  operation,  effused  fluids  are  seen  to  diminish  or  disappear, 
and  glandular  enlargements  are  often  dispersed.  It  also  usually  re- 
laxes the  bowels,  in  consequence  of  the  augmented  secretion  of  their 
mucous  membrane. 

In  larger  doses,  mercury  acts  as  a  nalogogue,  producing  all  the 
above-mentioned  effects,  only  to  a  greater  degree,  and  in  addition,  in- 
creased action  of  the  salivary  glands,  with  swelling  and  soreness  of  the 
gums — a  train  of  symptoms  denominated  salivation.  The  signs  of  the 
mercurial  sore  mouth  are  the  following :  slight  swelling  and  tender- 
ness of  the  gums,  particularly  when  the  teeth  arc  pressed  together ;  a 
coppery  taste  in  the  mouth ;  a  peculiar,  unpleasant  breath ;  and  an  in- 
creased flow  of  saliva,  which  may  become  excessive.  During  this 
state,  the  fat  is  rapidly  absorbed,  the  patient  becoming  emaciated;  the 
nervous  and  circulatory  systems  are  excited,  and  the  blood;  when 
drawn,  exhibits  the  same  appearance  as  in  inflammation. 

On  some  constitutions,  mercury  produces  a  sort  of  poisonous  effect, 
causing  great  prostration^  a  small  and  frequent  pulse,  with  a  pallid  and 
contracted  countenance.  It  sometimes  occasions  an  eruption  upon  the 
skin  of  a  miliary  character,  and  in  some  instances,  gives  rise  to  profuse 
sweats.  The  remedy  for  these  effects  is  pure  fresh  air,  and  a  tonic 
course  of  treatment. 

Mercury  produces  its  influence  upon  the  system,  in  consequence  of 
being  absorbed,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  its  being  detected  in  se- 
veral of  the  secretions,  as  well  as  in  the  solids. 

Uses, — 1.  As  an  alterative. — In  fimctiondl  disorder  of  the  diges- 
tive organs,  as  indicated  chiefly  by  the  appearance  of  the  stools,  which 
are  either  scanty,  dry,  and  of  a  clay  colour,  showing  a  deflciency  of 
bile,  or  very  copious,  liquid,  wad  of  a  bilious  colour,  showing  a  redun- 
dancy of  bUe ; — ^in  constipationy  which  very  often  depends  on  a  defi- 
cient hepatic  secretion,  or  deficient  secretion  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane ; — ^in  some  forms  of  chronic  cutaneous  disease. — Dose,  — as 
an  alterative,  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  calomel,  or  three  grains  of  blue 
mass,  every  night,  or  every  other  night,  to  be  followed  next  morning 
with  a  laxative,  if  the  bowels  are  confined.  In  acute  cases^  much 
smaller  doses  may  be  given,  and  more  frequently  repeated. 

2.  As  a  sialogogue. — In  fevers,  mercury  is  very  usefiil ;  chiefly  in 
exciting  the  secretions.  The  proper  indications  for  its  use  are  a  dry 
tongue,  torpor  of  the  bowels,  dry  skin,  and  scanty  urine ;  it  is  an  im- 
portant remedy  in  typhoid  fever;  but  here  the  mildest  salivation  is 
only  required.  In  very  high  grades  of  fever,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  salivate. — ^In  inflammation,  it  is  a  valuable  therapeutic  agent,  act- 
ing as  a  true  antiphlogistic  or  antiplastic,  preventing  the  formation  of 
coagulable  lymph,  more  particularly  where  the  serous  membranes  are 
involved ;  generally,  bloodletting  should  be  premised :  it  is  contra-indi- 
cated in  inflammations  of  an  erythematous,  gangrenous^  malignant^  or 
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scrofulous  oharacter. — In  diseases  dependent  on  disordered  seeretum 
of  the  liver^  as  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  ascites^  &c. —  To  promote  ahaorp- 
tioHy  as  in  the  yarious  forms  of  dropsies.  To  produce  what  has  been 
termed  its  revolutionizing  effect,  in  certain  specific  diseases,  especially 
syphilis,  but  only  in  its  secondary  form ;  also,  in  oolica  Pictonum^  in 
which  it  may  be  usefuUy  combined  with  opium. 

It  is  contra-indicated  in  sorofiila,  phthisis,  all  malignant  diseasefr,  and 
suppurations.  Dose,  as  a  salivant^  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  calomel, 
or  3  to  5  grs.  blue  pill,  three  times  a  day :  opium  to  be  added,  if  it 
purge.  If  the  stomach  be  irritable,  the  mercurial  ointment  may  be 
rubbed  on  the  insides  of  the  arms  and  thighs,  or  applied  to  blistered 
surfaces;  or  fumigations  with  cinnabar  may  be  resorted  to. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  susceptibility  of  different  persons 
to  the  salivant  action  of  mercury ;  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  saliyate 
children  than  adults.  Sometimes  the  medicine  accumulates  in  the 
system,  and  breaks  out  with  great  violence. 

In  producing  salivation,  the  mildest  impression  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired ;  excessive  salivation  is  always  to  be  avoided.  The  treatment 
for  it  is  to  reduce  the  local  inflammation  by  leeches  and  blisters,  if 
necessary ;  astringent  and  detergent  washes  of  alum^  sugar  of  lead, 
&c.,  and  opium  internally. 

Preparations  op  Mercury.  —  It  is  not,  at  present^  given  in  the 
liquid  form.  When  given  in  the  metallic  state,  it  is  extinguished,  by 
being  first  rubbed  up  with  different  substances,  which  serve  to  divide 
it  very  minutely,  and  perhaps,  partially  to  oxidize  it. 

Mercurial  or  Blue  Pills.  {Pilula  Hydrargyria  U.  S.)-^Made  by 
rubbing  up  metallic  mercury  with  conserve  of  roses  and  liquorice- 
root; —  requires  a  long  trituration.  Colour,  bluish;  becomes  darker 
by  exposure ;  weight  of  the  officinal  pill,  three  grains.  Dose,  as  a 
sialogogue,  one  pill,  three  times  a  day;  as  an  alterative,  one  pill,  every 
other  night; — sometimes  g^ven  in  emulsion. 

Mercury  toith  chaUc.  (Sydrargyrum  cum  Oretdy  U.  S.) — ^Prepared 
by  triturating  mercury  with  prepared  chalk ;  colour,  bluish-gray ;  a 
mild  mercurial,  particularly  useliil  in  the  bowel-affections  of  children. 
Dose,  from  1  to  10  grs.,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Mercurial  Ointment.  (  Unguentum  ffydrargyrifJJ,  S.) — ^Sometimes 
called  blue  ointment ;  prepared  by  rubbing  up  together  mercury,  lard, 
and  suet,  until  the  mercury  is  extinguished ;  colour,  bluish ;  becomes 
darker  by  age ;  used  to  produce  the  mercurial  impression^  by  rubbing 
into  the  skin ;  also  to  blistered  surfaces. 

Mercurial  Plaster.  (Emplastrum  Hydrargyria  U.  S.)  —  Made  by 
rubbing  up  mercury  with  melted  rosin  and  oil,  and  then  mixing  wi<& 
melted  lead-plaster;  used  to  discuss  glandular  swellings,  &c. 

Mild  Chloride  of  Mercury.  (Hydrargyri  Chloridum  Mite,  U.  S.) 
—  Chemically,  a  protochloride  ;  common  name.  Calomel.  Made  by 
Kubliming  a  mixture  cf  the  protosulphate  of  mercury  and  chloride  <^ 
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tfodium ;  double  decomposition  ensues,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
protochloride  of  mercury  and  sulphate  of  soda ;  crystalline  at  first ; 
i^uires  to  be  powdered  and  washed  in  water ;  oolour,  ivory-white ;  no 
taste  or  smell ',  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol ;  incompatibles,  alkalies, 
alkaline  earths,  and  sulphurets.  Dose,  as  a  sialogogue,  gr.  ss  to  gr.  j, 
three  times  a  day;  aa  an  alterative,  gr.  j,  every  night,  or  every  other 
night.  Howard's  calomel  is  a  very  fine  variety,  made  by  allowing 
the  vapour  to  oome  in  eontact  with  watery  vapour. 

Corronve  Chloride  of  Mercury.  {Eydrargyri  ddoridum  Corro^ 
sivum,  U.  S.)  —  Common  name,  Corrosive  Sublimate;  chemically,  a 
bichloride;  made,  by  subliming  a  mixture  of  the  bisulphate  of  mer- 
cury and  chloride  of  sodium.  At  first,  it  is  in  white,  semi-transparent 
masses;  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol;  taste,  metallic  and  styptic; 
very  poisonous ;  best  antidote  is  albumen ;  not  much  used  internally ; 
not  so  liable  to  salivate  as  calomel ;  externally  applied,  it  is  escbarotic ; 
a  weak  solution,  or  ointment^  is  employed  in  venereal  soi^  throaty  and 
cutaneous  diseases. 

Black  Oxide  of  Mercury,  (Hydrargyri  Oxidum  Nigrumj  XJ.  S.) 
"— Chemically,  n. protoxide;  made  by  adding  calomel  to  lime-water, 
or  a  solution  of  potash;  colour,  black;  used  chiefly  as  a  wash  for 
chancre,  in  the  form  of  black  wcuh.     Dose,  \  gr. 

Red  Oxide  of  Mercury,  (Hydrn-gyri  Oxidum  Rvhrum,  U.  S.) — 
Chemically,  a  binoxide ;  common  name,  red  precipitate ;  made  by 
heating  the  nitrate;  occurs  in  small,  shining,  red  crystals;  never  used 
internally;  but  externally,  as  a  stimulant  for  old  and  indolent  ulcers; 
also,  for  psorophthalmia,  in  the  form  of  ointment. 

Iodide  of  Mercury,  (Hydrargyri  lodidum,  U.  S.)— Chemically,  a 
protiodide;  made  by  rubbing  up  mercury  and  iodine  together  with 
alcohol;  colour,  greenish-yellow;  used  in  secondary  syphilis;  dose, 
one  grain,  gradually  increased. 

Biniodide  of  Mercury,  (Hydrargyri  lodidum  Ruhrum,  U.  S.)  — 
Prepared  by  action  of  corrosive  sublimate  on  iodide  of  potassium ; 
colour,  brilliant  red ;  used  as  an  ointment  in  skin  diseases. 

Red  Sulphuret  of  Mercury,  (Hydrargyri  Sulphuretum  Rubrum, 
IT.  8.) — Common  name,  Cinruwar;  found  native;  made  by  heating 
together  mercury  and  sulphur;  colour^  fine  red;  powder  is  called  ver- 
fn^um,r— used  for  fumigation. 

Black  Sulphuret  of  Mercury,  (Hydrargyri  Sulphuretum  Nigrum, 
U.  S.)  —  Old  name,  Eihiops  mineral;  prepared  by  rubbing  sulphur 
and  mercury  together  in  a  mortar ;  colour,  black  :  scarcely  ever  used 
at  present. 

YeUoto  Sulphate  of  Mercury,  (Hydrargyri  Sulphas  Flavus,  U.  8.) 
Common  name,  Turpeth  mineral;  made  by  the  action  of  boiling 
water  on  the  bisulphate ;  the  yellow  subsulphate  precipitates ;  very 
little  used ;  emetic,  in  the  dose  of  5  grains. 

Nitrate  of  Mercury.  (Hydrargyri  Nitras,  U.  8.)  —  Used  only  in 
the  form  of  ointment,  —  called  citrine  ointment  (Ungtient,  Hydr. 
64* 
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N'ifratiSy  U.  S.)j  niade  by  heaUog  the  fresh  nitrate  with  lard  aod 
neat' 8-foot  oil.  This  is  of  a  fine  citron  ooloar,  when  first  made,  but 
spoils  by  being  kept;  much  used  in  skin  diseases,  and  as  a  stimnlaDt 
to  ulcers. 

Ammontated  Mercury.  (^Hydrargyrum  Ammoniatumj  U.  S.)  — 
Common  name,  tohite  predpitaU;  made  by  adding  the  solution  of 
ammonia  to  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  \  oceurs  in  white 
without  odour;  used  only  as  an  ointment  for  cutaneous  diseases. 

Iodine.  (lodinium^  U.  S.) — A  simple,  non-metallic  solid,  of  a 
bluish-gray  colour,  and  metallic  lustre,  with  a  peculiar  odour;  yola- 
tile ;  sparingly  soluble  in  water ;  more  so  in  alcohol. 

Effects  on  System, — ^In  very  small  doses,  it  acts  as  a  general  tonio, 
occasionally  increasing  the  flow  of  urine,  and  sometimes  producing 
salivation.  If  continued  for  a  length  of  time,  it  stimulates  the  ab- 
sorbents, causing  emaciation.  If  still  longer  employed,  it  acts  upon 
the  nervous  system  and  digestive  organs.  In  large  doses,  it  is  a  cor- 
rosive poison.  Used  chiefly  to  promote  the  absorption  of  indurations 
and  enlargements,  &c.  Probably,  the  best  remedy  in  goitre,  in  which 
it  may  be  employed  both  internally  and  externally.  Scrofala  is  an- 
other disease  in  which  iodine  acts  beneficially,  particularly  in  the  form 
of  glandular  swellings,  ophthalmia,  abscesses,  &c. ;  valuable  in  every 
form  of  tuberculous  disease,  also  in  chronic  rheumatism,  chronic  cuta- 
neous diseases,  and  tertiary  syphilis.  Dose  i  to  }  a  grain,  but  not  in 
substance,  on  account  of  its  difficult  solubility. 

Tinctura  lodinii^  U.  S. — Contains  3j  of  iodine  to  Oj  alcohol ;  not 
quite  saturated;  when  long  kept,  it  is  partially  decomposed;  dose, 
10  to  20  drops,  in  sweetened  water.  The  tincture  used  advantage- 
ously, externally,  in  frost-bite,  lupus,  erysipelas,  and  other  skin  dis- 
eases; and  also  in  afiections  of  the  joints;  to  be  applied  by  means 
of  a  small  brush.  Iodine  is  also  employed  externally,  dissolved  in 
collodion,  of  the  same  strength  as  the  tincture. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Iodine,  ( TincL  lodidii  Oomposita,  U.  S.), 
contains  3ss  of  iodine,  3|j  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  Oj  of  alcohol. 

Iodide  of  Fotossium.  (Poiassii  lodidum^  U.  S.)— Made  by  mix 
ing  together  iron  filings  and  iodine  with  water,  by  which  iodide  of 
iron  is  formed ;  then  decomposing  with  carbonate  of  potaasa.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  white  cubical  crystals ;  somewhat  deliquescent ;  very 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  taste,  acrid  and  saline ;  its  aqueous  so- 
lution has  the  property  of  dissolving  iodine.  It  acts  on  the  system 
very  much  as  iodine,  though  less  energetically; — ^used  in  cachectic 
conditions,  particularly  in  tertiary  syphilis ;  in  the  various  forms  of 
scrofula,  rheumatism,  &o.  Dose,  3  to  20  grs.,  three  times  a  day. 
Sometimes  it  produces  some  irritation  of  the  bowels,  and  vertigo. 

Lugoi^s  Solution  of  Iodine.  (Liquor  lodinii  Compositus,  U.  S.'^ — 
Made  by  dissolving  3jss  iodide  of  potassium  and  ?vj  iodine,  in  Oj 
rater;  dose,  6  to  30  drops,  three  times  a  day,  gradually  incroased. 
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This  is  an  actiye  and  excellent  preparation,  mucb  used  by  Lugol  in 
the  treatroeDt  of  scrofula. 

There  are  many  other  preparations  of  iodine,  more  or  less  em- 
ployed; as  the  iodide  of  lead;  iodide  of  sulphur, — ^used  in  the  form 
of -an  ointment,  in  certain  cutaneous  affections; — -iodide  o/asinc,  &o. 

Iodine  Ointment.  (Vnguentum  lodinii,  U.  S.) — Made  by  rubbing 
up  together  iodine  and  lard. 

Vnguentum  lodinii  Compontumy  U.  S. — Made  like  the  otber,  with 
the  addition  of  some  iodide  of  potassium ;  both  are  used  in  indolent 
scrofulous  tumours. — Iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium  are  sometimes 
employed  in  the  form  of  bath. 

Arsenio.  (Arsenicum,  U.  8.) — Probably  inert,  so  long  as  -it  re- 
tains its  metallic  state ;  but  very  active,  as  an  oxide,  or  salt. 

Effects, — ^In  very  minute  doses,  it  is  tonic  and  alterative ;  but,  if 
persisted  in,  it  causes  muscular  debility  and  general  depression  of  the 
system.  It  acts  by  being  absorbed  into  the  blood,  as  is  proved  by  its 
existence  in  the  secretions.  In  large  doses,  it  is  a  powerful  corrosive 
poison.  Symptoms  of  poisoning — pain  and  heat  of  stomach,  pain  of 
throat,  vomiting  of  acrid  matters,  incessant  thirst,  prostration,  and 
death.  Antidote — the  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  which  acts  chemi- 
cally, forming  an  insoluble  arsenite  of  iron. — Used  chiefly  in  inter- 
mittent diseases;  will  often  cure  intermittent  fever,  when  quinine 
fails ;  also,  in  chronic  skin  diseases,  particularly  of  a  scaly  character ; 
also  in  nodes.  Dose  of  arsenious  acid,  y\{th  of  a  grain,  three  times  a 
day,  in  pill. 

Fowier^s  Solution,  (Liquor  Potassm  Arsenitis,  U.  S.) — Made  by 
boiling  together  64  grs.  arsenious  acid  and  carbonate  of  potassa,  each, 
in  f  3zij  water,  and  then  adding  f3BS  spirits  of  lavender,  to  impart  a 
colour.  Dose,  10  drops;  but  oftea  this  will  be  found  too  much  for 
some  constitutions. 

The  arsenical  preparations  should  be  given  on  a  full  stomach,  and 
their  effects  very  carefully  watched.  One  of  the  first  symptoms  of 
the  system  being  brought  under  their  influence,  is  an  oedema  of  the 
eyelids,  which  will  subsequently  spread  over  the  face. 


LOCAL  REMEDIES. 
CLASS  X. 

EMETICS. 

Medioiner  which,  as  an  ordinary  result,  produce  vomiting.     The 
effect  of  an  emetic  is  not  immediate;  usually  from  10  to  20  minutes 
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elapse  before  vomiting  occurs.  Emesis  is  partly  the  act  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  partly  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow ;  if  the  brain  be 
Btapified  by  narcotics,  the  stomach  becomes  very  insusceptible  to  the 
action  of  emetics.  Some  emetics  act  only  if  immediatdi^  applied  to 
the  stomach ;  others  produce  their  effect  no  matter  how  introduced 
into  the  system.  The  act  of  vomiting  is  chiefly  reflex.  If  the  eighth 
pair  of  nerves  be  cut,  no  vomiting  is  produced  by  emetics.  The  sus- 
oeptibility  to  their  influence  is  increased  by  irritation  or  inflammation 
of  the  stomaoh,  and  by  fevor )  it  is  lessened  by  nervous  disorders,  and 
by  narcotic  poisons. 

Emetics  are  useful  to  remove  improper  matters  from  the  stomach, 
as  p(^ons  or  ingesta ;  to  deplete  from  the  system )  to  promote  the 
secretions )  to  produce  muscular  relaxation ;  to  give  a  shock  to  the 
system,  and  thus  break  up  morbid  associations ;  to  cause  pressure  on 
the  surrounding  viscera  ]  to  reduce  arterial  action )  and  to  cause  re- 
vulsion to  the  stomach.  They  should  be  avoided,  if  possible,  in  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  hernia,  the  advanced  stages  of  pregnancy,  and 
in  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  surrounding  parts. 

Ipeoaouanha,  U.  S.  —  Root  of  the  CephaelU  ipecacuanha,  a 
perennial  plant,  growing  in  Brazil ;  about  5  or  6  inches  high.  The 
roots,  as  met  with  in  the  shops,  are  several  inches  long,  contorted,  of 

Fig.  856. 


a  grayish-bix)wn  colour,  about  the  thickness  of  a  small  quill,  appa- 
rently composed  of  a  series  of  transverse  rings,  from  which  cause  it 
is  often  called  annulated.  The  cortical  portion,  which  includes  the 
tings,  is  hard,  horny,  and  brittle,  resinous  in  its  fracture ;  the  lig- 
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neouB  portion  is  small  and  inert.  There  are  three  varieties,  hrown^ 
red,  and  gray.  Colonr  of  powder,  light  fawn ;  odonr,  slight  in  mass. 
The  powder  excites  sneezing,  and,  in  some,  asthmatic  symptoms. 
Water  and  alcohol  extract  its  virtues ;  but  injured  by  long  boiling ; 
also  by  exposure  to  the  light.  Active  principle,  an  alludi  called 
emetia. 

Uses.  —  In  very  small  doses  it  is  tonic  and  alterative ;  rather  larger 
doses  prove  diaphoretic  and  expectorant;  still  larger  quantities  cause 
vomiting.  Its  emetic  operation  is  mild,  prompt,  and  certain ;  hence 
it  is  very  useful  as  an  evacuant  from  the  stomach.  It  has  been  used 
with  advantage  in  hemorrhage. — ^Dose,  as  an  alterative,  i  to  }  gr. ;  as 
a  diaphoretic,  }  to  grs.  ij ;  as  an  emetic,  15  to  30  grs. ;  best  given  in 
warm  water. 

The  Viniim  Ipecacuanha,  U.  S.,  contains  3j  to  Oj; — dose,  as  an 
emetic,  f  3J, — for  an  adult.  Used  chiefly  as  a  diaphoretic  and  expec- 
torant. 

The  Syrupus  Jpecacuanhce,  U.  S.,  is  of  about  the  same  strength. 

There  are  several  indigenous  emetics,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  the  following : 

GiLLENiA,  TJ.  S.  —  Root  of  the  O.  trifoliatu  and  O.  sttpulacea. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Indian  physic.  It  has  a  long,  branching  root, 
of  a  reddish-brown  colour.  Dose  of  powder,  20  to  30  grs.  A  good 
substitute  for  ipecacuanha. 

Euphorbia  Ipeoaouanha,  U.  S.  (American  Ipecacuanha'),  and 
E.  CoROLLATA,  U.  S.  (Large  Flowering  Spurge),  are  very  irritant 
and  powerful  emetics,  especially  in  the  fresh  state.  They  are  not 
much  employed  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  operation,  and 
their  liability  to  purge.     Dose,  gr.  x-xxx. 

Lobelia,  TJ.  S.  (Indian  Tobacco.)  —  Herbaceous  part  of  the  L. 
inflata,  an  annual  plant.  Along  with  its  emetic  properties  it  is  also 
narcotic,  producing  very  much  the  effects  of  tobacco.  Used  chiefly 
in  spasmodic  asthma.  Dese^  5  to  20  grs.  The  tincture  is  officinal ; 
— dose,  f  3j ;  repeated  if  requisite. 

Sanguinaria,  U.  S.  —  Root  of  the  *i  Canadensis,  or  blood-root; 
distinguished  by  its  red  colour,  and  truncated  appearance.  Emetic, 
and  slightly  narcotic ;  also  used  in  catarrhs.  Does,  10  to  20  grs. ;  -^ 
of  tincture,  f  3ij  to  f  38s. 

Squill  and  Tobacco  are  emetic  in  large  doses,  but  are  seldom  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose ;  the  great  prostration  produced  by  the  latter 
b  an  objection. 

Mustard,  in  powder,  is  a  stimulant  emetic ;  it  may  be  used  in  some 
of  narcotic  poisoning. 
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MINERAL  EMETICS. 

Tartar  Emetic  difFers  in  its  action,  as  an  emetic,  from  ipeeacnanha, 
in  causing  much  more  retching,  nanaea,  and  general  disturbance  of 
the  system ;  hence  employed  to  act  upon  the  surrotinding  visoera,  as 
in  congested  liver  or  spleen ;  to  break  up  the  paroxysms  of  inteimit- 
tents ;  to  produce  relaxation  in  croup,  and  in  dislocations ;  in  nervons 
diseases,  as  in  neuralgia  and  amaurosis.  Ipecacuanha  is  preferable  in 
poisoning  from  narcotics.  Often  combined  with  ipecacuanha.  Dose, 
2  or  8  grs.;  best  given  in  divided  quantities,  dissolved  in  water. 
Dose  of  Vinum  AfUinumu  as  an  emetic,  f3j,  repeated,  for  an  adult 

Sulphate  of  Zinc. — A  very  prompt  and  powerful  emetic,  causing 
but  Httle  nausea.  Chiefly  used  in  cases  of  narcotic  poisons, — ^best  to 
combine  it  with  ipecacuanha.  Dose  (medium),  gr.  z;  in  narcotic 
poisoning,  gr.  xx-xxx. 

Sulphate  of  Copper.— A  still  more  powerful  emetic  than  the  bat; 
— used  also  in  narcotic  poisoning; — sometimes  in  membranous  croup. 
Medium  dose,  2  or  8  grs. ;  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  narcotics,  5  to  15 
grs. ; — danger  of  inflammation  from  over-doses. 

The  Turpeth  Mineral^  Arsenic,  and  Corrosive  Sublimate^  are  each 
emetic  in  large  doses,  but  are  scarcely  ever  used  with  this  intention. 
Alum  is  occasionally  employed. 


CLASS  XI. 
cathartics. 

These  are  medicines  which  evacuate  the  alimentary  canal.  They 
act  either,  1,  by  increasing  the  peristaltic  movement,  or  2,  by  aug- 
menting the  mucous  secretions,  or  3,  by  stimulating  the  liver  to  throw 
out  bile.  Such  cathartics  as  merely  evacuate  the  intestinal  contents, 
are  termed  LaoEoUves;  those  which  produce  increased  secretion  into 
the  bowels.  Purgatives;  and  such  as  cause  large  wateiy  discharges, 
Eydragoyues.  Cathartics  also  differ  as  to  the  part  of  the  canal  which 
they  affect ;  thus  aloes  chiefly  acts  upon  the  rectum ;  gamboge  and  ca- 
lomel upon  the  upper  bowels;  the  neutral  salts  upon  the  whole  tract. 
Some  occasion  a  great  amount  of  depletion,  while  others,  as  rhubarb, 
produce  a  tonic  impression.  The  term  drastic  is  applied  to  such  as 
act  with  great  violence. 

Uses, — ^To  evacuate  the  bowels  from  noxious  matters;  to  relieve 
constipation  and  its  attendant  evils ;  to  deplete  from  the  system ;  to 
oromote  absorption;  in  dropsies ;  to  cause  revulsion  to  the  bowelsi  par- 
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tioularly  in  cerebral  disorders.  Tbey  are  oontra-indlcated  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels ;  and  should  be  cau- 
tiously employed  in  typhoid  fever.  Their  activity  is  increased  by  the 
addition  of  small  quantities  of  emetics  and  bitters.  Their  griping 
efiect  is  best  obviated  by  combination  with  aromatios  or  opium.  They 
act  most  powerfully  when  taken  in  an  empty  stomach.  Hyperoathar- 
sis  is  best  checked  by  an  anodyne  enema. 

There  are  several  articles  of  diet  which  are  laxative,  and  may  be 
usefully  employed  in  medicine,  such  as  the  ripe  fruits  in  their  fresh 
state,  or  the  same  dried  and  stewed, — ^particularly  peaches,  prunes,  and 
tamarinds.  Sugar  is  also  laxative,  particularly  in  the  form  of  West 
India  molasses.  Rye  or  oatmeal  mvih  and  molasses  form  an  excellent 
article  of  diet  in  habitual  costiveness,  and  in  hemorrhoids.  Sugar  is 
apt  to  disagree  with  the  stomach  of  dyspeptics,  on  account  of  its  lia- 
bility to  generate  an  acid.  Bran  is  an  excellent  article  of  diet  in 
dyspepsia  and  constipation ;  believed  to  produce  its  laxative  impression 
by  mechanical  irritation ;  best  used  in  the  form  of  branrbread^  made 
from  the  unbolted  flour. 

Purging  Cassia.  (Casgia  Fistula,  TI.  S.) — Fruit  of  the  Cfistula^ 
a  tree  growing  in  the  East  aod  West  Indies ;  consists  of  pods  about  a 
foot  in  length,  containing  numerous  seeds  surrounded  with  a  black, 
sweetish  pulp.  The  ptdp  is  procured  by  bruising  the  pods,  and  boil- 
ing in  water.  It  is  a  mild  laxative,  and  forms  one  of  the  ingredients 
in  the  Confection  of  Senna.    Dose  ^  to  3j. 

Manna,  XT.  S. — Concrete  juice  of  the  Omus  Buropaa,  a  tree 
growing  in  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  Procured  both  by  spon> 
taneous  exudation  and  incisions.  Three  varieties  found  in  com- 
merce. 1.  Flake  Manna,  the  result  of  spontaneous  exudation ;  comes 
in  pieces  two  or  three  inches  long,  about  an  inch  wide,  bearing  the 
marks  of  the  bark,  &c.,  on  which  it  has  concreted;  colour,  yellowish- 
white;  odour,  faint;  taste,  sweetish.  2.  Common  Manna,  or  Manna 
in  sorts,  procured,  when  the  season  is  more  advanced,  by  incisions ; 
consists  of  particles  of  the  flake,  mixed  with  a  fluid  portion  and  impu- 
rities; colour,  darker;  inferior.  3.  Fat  Manna,  obtained  still  later  in 
the  season;  consists  chiefly  of  the  fluid  portion,  with  numerous  impu- 
rities; colour,  much  darker.  Manna  consists  of  a  resinous  matter, 
united  to  a  peculiar  saccharine  principle,  called  m^innite. 

Uses. — A  mild  laxative,  adapted  to  cases  of  constipation,  hemor 
rfaoidsy  and  pregnancy;  also  to  children.    Dose  3ss  to  3ij. 

Castor  Oil.  (^Oleurn  Ricini,  U.  S.) — ^Product  of  the  Ridnis  com" 
munis,  or  Pidma  Christi  (Fig.  357),  growing  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  As  found  in  the  United  States,  it  is  an  annual.  The  fruit  ia 
a  three-celled  capsule,  each  cell  containing  an  oblong,  spotted,  brown- 
ish seed.  The  seeds  are  powerfully  purgative,  in  consequence  of  an 
Bcrid^prindple  which  they  contain,  and  which  is  dissipated  by  a  high 
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heat.     The  oil  is  procured  either  by  ezpressioD  or  decoction.     1.  Ex* 
pression.     The  seeds  are  geotly  heated^  and  then  sabjected  to  power- 
Pig.  867. 


fal  pressure;  a  thick,  whitish  oil  exudes,  which  is  boiled  for  some  time 
iu  a  large  quantity  of  water;  this  dissolves  out  the  mucilage,  and  co- 
agulates the  albumen ;  the  clean  oil  is  now  removed,  and  EK)iled  witb 
a  minute  quantity  of  water,  to  drive  off  the  acrid  principle.  2.  Decoc- 
tion, The  seeds  are  bruised  and  boiled  in  water;  the  oil  rises  and  is 
skimmed  off  the  surface,  and  is  again  boiled  to  remove  the  acrid  prin- 
ciple ;  apt  to  have  a  darker  colour  than  the  other.  The  acrid  principle 
is  thought  to  consist  of  two  peculiar  fats^  termed  rioinolein  and  ricino- 
margarin. 

Uux, — A  mild  and  certain  cathartic,  intermediate  in  its  action  be- 
tween laxatives  and  purgatives.     The  more  it  is  free  from  colour)  sojeJl} 
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and  taste,  the  better ;  soluble  in  cold  alcohol ;  particularly  applicable 
to  cases  of  children  and  pregnant  women ;  also  in  irritated  and  in- 
flammed  bowels,  colic,  dysentery,  and  diarrhoea.  Ordinary  dose  f  3j, 
though  less  will  frequently  operate.  Infants  require  a  larger  propor- 
tionate dose  than  adults,  in  consequence  of  their  digesting  it.  May 
be  given  in  boiling  milk,  hot  coffee^  &o. }  but  best  in  the  froth  of 
porter  or  ale ;  also  as  an  emulsion. 

Linseed  oilf  almond  ail  and  melted  butter  may  be  substituted  for 
MLStor  oil. 

Fig.  858. 


Fig.  359. 


Fig.  860. 


n\ 


Rhubarb.  (Rheum,  U.  S.) — Root  of  different  species  of  Rheum^ 
as  R.  palmatum  (Fig.  358),  R.  undulatum  (Fig.  359,)  R.  compactum 
(Fig.  360),  &c.,  growing  in  Tartary  and  other  parts  of  Asia;  also  cul- 
tivated in  Europe.     The  precise  variety  which  yields  Asiatic  rhubarb 
65 
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18,  however,  unknown.     It  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  large  branching 
roots  and  numerous  large  petiolate  leaves. 

The  roots,  when  dug  up,  are  carefully  dried,  sorted,  and  sent  to 
market.  Three  varieties  are  recognised :  1.  Rutsian  or  Turkey 
Rhubarb,  This  kind  is  prepared  with  extreme  care,  at  a  frontier 
town  between  Tartary  and  Kussia,  each  piece  being  bored  down  to  its 
centre  to  ascertain  its  soundness:  imported  from  St.  Petersburg. 
The  pieces  are  irregularly  cylindrical  in  shape,  with  angular  edgea, 
of  a  lively  yellow  colour  externally,  variegated  within ;  yields  before 
the  knife,  feels  gritty  to  the  teeth,  stains  the  saliva,  and  has  a  bitter 
and  astringent  taste ;  it  is  the  most  valuable.  2.  Chinese  Rhubarb. 
Probably  of  similar  origin  with  the  other;  shipped  from  Canton ;  the 
pieces  are  smooth  and  powdery  on  the  outside,  appearing  as  if  rasped. 
Colour,  not  so  lively ;  odour  and  taste,  similar  to  the  other ;  the  per- 
foration extends  quite  through,  and  sometimes  presents  the  remains  of 
the  string  upon  which  it  was  dried;  inferior  in  value,  but  much 
cheaper.  8.  European  Rhuharb.  —  Comes  in  long  thin  pieces,  or 
roundish  pieces  less  compact ;  does  not  tinge  the  saliva,  nor  feel  gritty 
to  the  teeth ;  inferior  to  the  others  as  a  purgative. 

Active  principles,  crysophanic  acidy — a  yellow,  crystalline,  volatile 
substance ;  and  also  three  resins,  tannin,  oxalate  of  lime,  an  odorous 
principle,  colouring  matter,  &c.  Water  and  alcohol  extract  its  vir- 
tues ;  it  should  not  be  long  boiled. 

Uses. — A  good  tonic  cathartic,  operating  chiefly  on  the  peristaltic 
motion;  in  small  doses  astringent;  does  not  deplete,  and  hence  the 
best  purgative  in  typhoid  cases.  Much  used  in  constipation,  com- 
bined with  aloes  and  soap.  It  sometimes  gripes,  in  which  case  it 
may  be  combined  with  aromatics.  Dose,  as  a  laxative,  5  to  10  grains; 
as  a  purgative,  20  to  30  grains ;  given  in  powder  or  pill.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  officinal  preparations ;  Infusum  Rhei,  made  in  proportion 
of  3ij  to  Oj  water;  Tinctura  Rhei,  useful  in  typhoid  complaints; 
Tinct  Rhei  et  AloeSj  formerly  called  Elucir  Sacrum  ;  Tincl.  Rhei  et 
Sennas,  or  Warner's  Gout  Cordial ;  Syrupus  Rhei ;  Syrupus  Rhe% 
AromaticuSf  or  Spiced  Syrup  of  Rhubarb  ;  Syrupus  Rhei  et  Senna  ; 
VinumRhei;  Extractum  Rhei ;  Extractum  Rhei  Fluidum ;  PUulss 
Rhei;  Pil,  Rhei  Composite, — Roasting  impairs  the  purgative  pro- 
perty of  rhubarb,  but  does  not  affect  its  astringency. 

Aloes.  (Aloe,  U.  S.) — Inspissated  juice  of  the  leaves  of  different 
species  of  Aloe,  as  A,  spicata,  A,  Socotrina,  and  A,  vulgaris, — suc- 
culent plants  with  long,  narrow,  toothed  leaves,  growing  in  tropical 
countries.  The  juice  is  procured  either  by  draining  from  the  leaves, 
by  expression,  or  by  boiling.  Several  varieties  recognised  in  com- 
merce :  1.  Cape  Aloes.  Obtained  from  the  A,  spicata,  growing  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  occurs  in  masses  of  a  shining,  dark  olive- 
green  colour,  of  a  vitreous  fracture,  translucent  at  the  edges ;  powder, 
'}^  a  greenish-yellow  colour;  odour,  disagreeable;  taste,  intensely  and 
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permanently  bitter.  2.  Socetrine  aloes,  —  from  the  A.  Socofrma; 
pieces  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour^  less  shining  than  the  former ;  frac- 
ture conchoidal;  odour,  aromatic;  taste,  very  bitter;  much  the  most 
valuable  variety.  3. ' Barhadoes  aloes, — prepared  in  the  West  Indies ; 
the  product  chiefly  of  the  A.  wHgaris;  colour  dark-brown,  not  sbi- 
ning;  odour,  disagreeable;  much  used  for  horses.  4.  Hepatic  aloes^ 
— known  in  India  as  Bombay  aloes;  probably  an  inferior  variety  of 
Socotrine  and  other  sorts ;  it  has  a  dark  liver  colour. 

Aloes  consists  of  a  peculiar  soluble  matter,  termed  aloesin,  and  an 
insoluble  substance  called  apotheme.  It  yields  its  virtues  to  water 
and  alcohol. 

Uses, — A  warm  purgative,  slow  in  its  operation,  acting  on  the  lower 
bowels;  will  sometimes  produce  piles,  if  too  lone  continued;  it  also 
has  a  tendency  to  the  pelvic  viscera  generally;  chiefly  given  in  con- 
stipation, combined  with  soap,  rhubarb,  or  colocynth.  Dose,  as  a 
laxative,  2  to  6  grs. ;  as  a  purgative,  10  to  15  grs.  The  officinal  pre- 
parations are  the  following :  Pilules  aloHs  ei  assafosttdcs,  very  useful 
in  the  constipation  of  old  people ;  Pilulce  aloes  ei  mi/rrhce,  or  Rufv£ 
Pills;  PiL  Rhei  composita? ;  Pulvis  aloes  et  canellce  or  hiera picra ; 
Tinctura  aloes;  Tine,  Aloes  et  mi/rrhce,  or  elixir  proprietatis ;  Vinura 
aloes. 

Senna,  U.  S. — Leaflets  of  different  species  of  Cassia,  as  the  C, 
acuti/olia  C^ig.  361),  C.  ohovata,  G.  elongata,  C,  jiEthiopica,  small 

Fig.  861. 


shrubs  growing  in  tropical  Asia  and  Africa.  Several  commercial 
varieties :  1.  India  senna,  the  product  of  the  C,  elongata,  grown 
in  Arabia  and  Africa,  and  thence  taken  to  India ;  leaflets  long  and 
narrow,  intermingled  with  pieces  of  pods.  2.  Tinnivelly  senna; 
probably  from  the  same  source  as  the  preceding,  but  less  broken 
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and  more  distinct;  very  free  from  imparities,  and  highly  esteemed. 
3.  Alexandria  senna,  product  of  the  A,  ohovata  and  A.  acuti/oltay 
derived  from  Upper  Egypt.  4.  Tripoli  senna,  from  the  C.  jEthiop- 
ica, — seldom  now  found  in  market. 

The  true  senna  leaves  may  be  recognised  by  their  oblique  lower 
edges,  and  the  inequality  of  their  insertion  into  the  footstalk ;  odoar, 
faint,  but  peculiar;  taste^  sweetish  and  nauseous;  active  principle, 
cathartin. 

Senna  is  an  active  hydragogue  cathartic ;  generally  administered  in 
combination  with  manna,  or  the  neutral  ssJts.  In/kision  (^Tn/utum 
Sennoij  U.  S.)  made  in  the  proportion  of  3j  to  Oj.  Its  griping  ten- 
dency obviated  by  combining  with  aromatics,  or  the  neutral  salts. — ^The 
following  preparations  are  officinal:  Tinctura  Senna  et  Jalaps,  or 
Elixir  salutis;  Oon/ectio  Senna,  or  Lenitive  electuary;  Sj^r^qms 
Senna  ;  and  JF^uid  extract  of  senna. 

The  leaflets  of  the  American  Senna  (Cassia  Marilandica,  IT.  S.), 
an  indigenous  plant,  possess  similar  properties  to  those  of  the  true 
senna,  and  may  be  advantageously  used  as  a  purgative,  in  a  nther 
larger  dose. 

Sgammonf.  (Scammonium,  U.  S.) — ^Dried  juice  from  the  root  of 
the  Canvolwdus  scammonia,  a  climbing  plant,  growing  in  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor.  It  is  obtained  by  slicing  off  the  root,  and  allowing  the 
juice  to  concrete.  Formerly,  the  commercial  varieties  were  distinguish- 
ed as  Aleppo,  Smyrna,  and  Montpellier  scammony ;  at  present,  they 
are  genendly  known  under  the  two  heads  of  genuine  and  factitious. 
The  purest  kind  is  denominated  virgin  or  fear  scammony ;  it  oon- 
sists  of  shapeless  masses,  rather  porous,  of  a  dull  ash  colour,  and  tree 
from  impurities.  The  sort  usually  met  with  is  in  saucer-shaped  pieoea, 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  dark  ash-gray  colour,  hard,  and 
containing  numerous  adulterations.  It  is  often  common  to  designate 
the  genuine  drug,  from  whatever  source  procured,  as  Aleppo  seafip- 
m^ony ;  while  the  term  Smyrna  scammony,  is  applied  to  the  others. 
The  spurious  or  factitious  scammony,  is  chiefly  manufactured  in  the 
south  of  France.  Odour  peculiar,  resembling  old  cheese;  taste 
acrid  and  bitter;  chemically;  a  gum-resin,  the  resin  being  the  active 
portion. 

Effects. — A  drastic  cathartic;  over-doses  cause  irritation  and  In- 
flammation of  the  bowels;  seldom  given  alone.  Dose,  five  to  ten 
grs. ; — an  ingredient  in  the  Compourid  extract  ofcolocynth. 

Jalap.  (Jalapa,  XT.  S.) — ^Tuber  of  the  Tpomoea  Furga  (Kg.  362), 
a  climbing  Mexican  plant.  The  tubers  are  imported  either  whole  or 
sliced.  They  vary  from  the  siee  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  an  orange; 
externally,  of  a  blackish-gray  colour,  heavy,  hard,  and  of  a  brownish 
fracture ;  odour  peculiar  and  nauseous ;  taste  nauseous ;  colour  of 
powder,  light  brown.     The  root  is  apt  to  be  adulterated.     VirtaeB 
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imparted  partly  to  water,  and  partly  to  alcohol,      \ctive  ingredient  is 
a  resin ;  it  contains  also  much  starch,  and  some  gam  and  sugar. 

Effects,  —  A  powerful  hydra- 
gogue  cathartic;  much  used  in  Fig.  862. 

dropsies  and  chronic  affections 
of  the  joints,  particularly  in  com- 
bination with  cream  of  tartar. 
Dose,  15  to  30  grs. ;  dose  of 
calomel  and  jalap,  10  grs.  of  each, 
—  used  in  bilious  complaints; 
dose  of  jalap  and  crem.  tartar, 
10  to  20  grs.  of  the  former,  and 
2  to  4  drachms  of  the  latter. 

The  Resin  of  Jalap  is  the  al- 
coholic extract :  dose  8  to  10  grs. 
Uxtract  of  Jalap  is  used  in  doses 
of  10  to  20  grs. ;  the  tincture  is 
also  officinal.  The  Pulois  JaJapa 
ComposituSf  U.  S.,  is  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  jalap  and  two  parts 
of  cream  of  tartar. 

The  May  Apple  (PodopJif/l- 
lum  peltatunif  U.  S.)f  ftn  indi- 
genous perennial  plant,  possesses 
very  similar  medical  properties 
to  those  of  jalap.  The  root, 
which  is  the  part  used,  b  very 
long  and  branching,  of  a  brownish  colour  externally.  It  contains 
two  resins,  both  cathartic.  It  may  be  employed  in  the  same  cases 
as  jalap.     Dose,  the  same.     The  extract  is  officinal. 

COLOCYNTH.  (^Chlncynthis,  U.  S.) — Fruit  of  the  CxtrvUus  colocyn^ 

Fig.  363. 
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this,  or  Bitter  cucumber y  a  vine  resembling  the  common  eneamber, 
growing  in  the  South  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Fruit  aboot  Uie 
size  and  shape  of  an  orange ;  has  a  yellow  rind,  and  a  white,  lights  and 
porous  pulp,  containing  numerous  seeds.  As  found  in  the  shops,  it  is 
usually  diyested  of  the  rind.  Taste,  extremely  bitter;  TirtneB  to 
water  and  alcohol ;  the  infusion  gelatinises  on  cooling  in  oonseqvence 
of  the  pectin  contained ;  actiye  principle,  coloc^fntkin. 

Effects.  —  A  powerful  hydragogue,  producing  in  over-doses  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels.  Not  much  used  alone.  —  Dose,  5  to  10  gre. 
The  compound  extract  (Extractum  Colocynthidis  Oompoiitum,  U.  S.), 
is  an  excellent  cathartic :  it  contains  oolocynth,  aloes,  scammonyi  soap^ 
and  cardamom ; — dose,  10  to  15  grs. 

Black  Hellebore.  (Hdlehorm,  U.  S.) — ^Root  of  the  Beffeborus 
niger^  growing  in  the  southeast  part  of  Europe.  Sometimes  called 
the  Christmas  rose.  The  root,  as  found  in  the  shops,  consists  of  a 
knotted  caudex,  from  which  proceed  numerous  black  fibres,  smooth 
and  brittle;  odour,  slight;  taste,  bitter  and  nauseous;  becomes  much 
feebler  by  being  kept ;  virtues  to  alcohol  and  water. 

Effects, — ^A  drastic  hydragogue,  also  emmenagogue ;  much  used  by 
the  ancients  in  mania ;  not  so  much  employed  at  present.  It  is  some- 
times named  Melampodium.  Dose,  10  to  20  grs. ;  —  of  the  tincture 
(Tine,  JBellebori,  U.  S.)  fgj;  of  the  extract  (^Extractum  HelUharij 
U.  S.)  gr.  iij-v. 

Gamboge.  (^Gamhogia,  TJ.  S.) — ^Inspissated  juice  of  an  nndescribed 
tree  of  Siam,  and  of  the  Hehradendrcn  cambogioides^  a  native  of 
Ceylon.  The  juice  is  procured  by  breaking  off  the  leaves  and  young 
shoots ;  at  first  it  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  but  becomes  a  dark  orange  by 
hardening.  Usually  found  in  cylindrical  pieces,  many  of  which  are 
hollow.  Fracture  glossy ;  colour  of  powder,  bright  yellow ;  no  odour, 
and  but  slight  taste ;  forms  with  alcohol  a  golden-coloured  tincture^ 
and  with  water  a  yellow  turbid  emulsion. 

Effects, — A  powerful  drastic  cathartic ;  over-doses  dangerous.  Dose, 
8  to  6  grs.,  usually  given  in  dropsy,  combined  with  cream  of  tartar ; 
also  in  tape- worm. 

Comjyound  Cathartic  PiU,  (Pilula  Catkarticce  Composites,  U.  S.) 
—  An  admirable  compound  cathartic,  containing  calomel,  scammony, 
gamboge,  colocynth,  aloes,  and  jalap ;  dose,  for  an  adult,  three  pills. 

Croton  Oil.  (Oleum  Tiglii,  U.  S.)  —  Derived  from  the  seeds  of 
the  Croton  tiglii,  a  small  tree  growing  in  the  East  Indies.  The  oil 
is  procured  by  first  roasting  the  seeds  and  then  subjecting  them  to 
pressure.  As  first  obtained  it  is  nearly  colourless ;  but  as  found  in 
the  shops,  it  has  a  yellowish-red  hue;  odour,  faint  and  peculiar;  taste, 
acrid  and  burning;  partially  soluble  in  alcohol,  which  separates  it 
into  its  constituent  portions;  of  these,  the  acrid  principle,  called  cro- 
tonic  acid,  is  soluble,  while  the  true  oil,  which  is  a  mild  fixed  oil^  is 
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■Product  of  the  Moniordtca  dateriumy  or 
Fig.  864. 


not  soluble.     Most  liable  to  be  adulterated  with  castor  oil;   fraud 
detected  by  the  solubilitj  of  the  latter  in  alcohol. 

Effect*,  —  One  of  the  most  powerful  drastic  cathartics ;  over-dosefl 
yerj  dangerous;  applicable  in  obstinate  oonstipationi  and  in  coma; 
advantage  from  the  smallness  of  the  dose.  Dose,  1  to  8  drops,  best 
given  in  form  of  pill  made  up  with  crumb  of  bread,  each  contoining 
half  a  drop.  Applied  extemallj,  it  produces  a  pustular  eruption,  and 
may  be  used  as  a  revulsive,  in  diseases  of  the  chest,  &c. ;  it  should  be 
mixed  with  olive  oil.  Its  external  irritant  eflfeot  varies  much  in  dif- 
ferent persons. 

Elaterium,  XT.  S.- 
tquirting  cucumber 
(Figure  864),  a  vine 
growing  in  the  South 
of  Europe.  The  fruit 
is  about  the  size  of  a 
lime,  oval,  of  a  green- 
ish colour,  and  co- 
vered with  numerous 
prickles.  When  ripe 
it  bursts,  projecting  its 
contents.  Elaterium 
is  procured  by  slicing 
the  fruit,  and  the 
juice  allowed  slowly 
to  drain  away  upon 
a  muslin  sieve,  when 
it  gradually  deposits 
the  medicine.  This 
is     in     small    flattish 

pieces,  of  a  grayish-green  colour,  light  and  friable ;  has  no  odour,  but 
a  bitter  and  nauseous  taste ;  active  ingredient,  elaterin. 

Effects. — Probably  the  most  active  of  all  cathartics.  Used  chiefly 
in  obstinate  dropsy.  Dose  of  the  purest  (Clutterbuck's),  i  gr. ;  of 
the  commercial,  }  gr. ;  dose  of  eUUerin^  -^^  to  -}^  gr.  Always  best 
to  commence  with  very  small  doses,  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  pre- 
paration. 

f  MINERAL  CATHARTICS. 

Sulphur,  U.  S. — ^Used  in  medicine  in  the  form  ot  flowers  of  sul- 
phury or  common  sublimed  sulphur  washed  in  water  (^Sulphur  Lotum, 
fj.  S.).  Odour  and  taste  slight;  insoluble  in  water,  and  nearly  so  in 
alcohol;  soluble  in  oils. 

Effects, — A  mild  laxative,  but  slow  in  its  operation,  sometimes 
griping ;  it  has  a  decided  tendency  to  the  skin,  and  is  thought  to  act 
on  the  Dronohial  mucous  membrane.    It  is  used  in  constipation  attended 
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with  piles,  in  oombiDation  with  cream  of  tartar ;  also,  in  dyspepsia, 
chronic  rbenmatism,  chronic  catarrhs,  and  cutaneous  eruptions.     Doae 
as  a  laxative,  3j  to  3ij.     Externally,  an  excellent  remedy  for  scabies,  ' 
in  the  form  of  mlphnr  ointment ;  also,  in  the  form  of  vapour  and  bath. 
The  bath  is  best  in  the  form  of  the  natural  sulphur  waters. 

Sulphur  Pracipitatum,  U.  S.,  lac  tuiphuris,  mUk  of  wulphur — 
made  by  boiling  together  sulphur  and  lime,  and  then  adding  muriatio 
acid,  which  precipitates  the  sulphur  in  the  form  of  a  hydrate ;  colour, 
nearly  white,  but  darkens  by  exposure.  It  has  no  advantage  over  the 
other  form. 

GALOiiEL. — As  a  cathartic,  it  is  indicated  in  cases  where  the  liver  | 

is  deficient  in  action,  or  is  secreting  vitiated  bile.     It  is  slow  in  its  ope-  | 

ration,  requiring  six  or  eight  hours.     It  is  apt  to  produce  nausea  and  | 

griping  some  time  after  being  taken,  which  are  no  donbt  owing  to  the 
bile  poured  out.  It  is  believed  to  act  by  being  absorbed  directly  into 
the  vena  porta,  and  so  finding  its  way  into  the  liver.  Ordinary  dose, 
5  to  15  grains,  but  best  to  combine  it  with  other  purgatives,  as  rhu- 
barb or  jalap.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  susceptibility  of  dif- 
ferent persons  to  its  action.  It  is  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  0»m- 
pound  Cathartic  PilU, 

Magnesia. — Sometimes  called  calcined  magnetia,  and  magnena 
Vita.  Procured  by  exposing  the  carbonate  to  a  red  heat.  A  very 
light  white  powder;  its  degree  of  levity,  however,  depends  upon  its 
amount  of  trituration,  its  density  being  increased  by  that  process.  In 
this  way  the  magnesia  of  Henry,  Husband,  &c.,  is  made;  almost  inso- 
luble in  water. 

Effects. — A  mild  and  useful  cathartic,  particularly  when  there  is 
acidity  in  the  primsD  viae.  Its  cathartic  operation  is  somewhat  uncer- 
tain, depending  upon  the  presence  of  an  acid :  it  sometimes  accumu- 
lates in  the  bowels.  It  is  also  used  in  sick  headaches,  and  in  nephritio 
complaints ;  also,  in  bowel-complaints,  combined  with  rhubarb.  Dose 
Sj ; — best  given  rubbed  up  in  fcryrup. 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia.  (Magnetise  Carhanas,  XJ.  S.) — ^Pre- 
pared by  decomposing  any  soluble  salt  of  magnesia  by  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate. Occurs  in  white  cakes,  extremely  light  and  porous ;  insoluble 
in  pure  water ;  somewhat  soluble  in  carbonic  acid  water. 

Effects, — A  gentle  laxative,  but  dependent  for  its  operation  on  the 
acid  found  in  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  apt  to  occasion  flatulence  from 
the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid.     Dose,  3j  to  5ij. 

SALINE  CATHARTICS. 

Nearly  all  are  of  mineral  origin.  They  closely  resemble  each  other 
in  their  operation  upon  the  sjrstem,  producing  watery  evacuations,  from 
their  influence  over  the  secretory  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
1'hey  are  likewise  refrigerant,  and  more  or  less  antiplastic,  and  are 
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hence  peculiarly  adapted  to  febrile  and  inflammatorj  complaintSi  but 
are  contra-indicated  in  tjphoid  disorders. 

Solution  of  Citrate  of  Magnesia.  (^Liquor  Magnesias  OitraUu^ 
U.  S.) — Made  by  adding  carbonate  of  magnesia  to  a  solution  of  citric 
acid  and  syrup;  to  be  put  into  a  strong  bottle  and  corked  before  ctfer- 
Tescence  has  ceased.    It  is  a  very  agreeable  cathartic.    Dose,  fsij-viij. 

Epsom  Salt.  {Magnesia  SulpJuu,  U.  S.)— Procured  from  the  bit- 
tern of  sea-water  afler  the  crystallization  of  the  chloride  of  sodium.  A 
better  method  is  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  magnesite;  also 
from  springs.  As  usually  found,  the  crystals  are  small  and  needle- 
shaped;  contain  50  per  cent,  of  water  of  orystallisation ;  effloresce 
siowly ;  very  soluble  in  water;  taste  bitter  and  saline;  sometimes  con- 
tain sulphate  of  soda  as  an  impurity.  One  of  the  best  saline  cathar- 
tics, and  very  extensively  employed.  Dose  for  an  adult  Si }  best  given 
in  carbonic  add  water. 

Olauber's  Salt.  (Sodas  SuJphas,  U.  S.) — Procured  as  the  re- 
siduum after  making  muriatic  acid ;  also  from  the  bittern  of  sea-water. 
Occurs  in  four-sided  crystals;  efflorescent;  contain  more  than  50  per 
cent,  water  of  crystallization;  more  soluble  at  90°  than  212°;  taste, 
very  nauseous  and  bitter;  not  so  much  used  as  £psom  salt; — dose 
about  the  same. 

Sulphate  of  Potash.  (^Potasses  Suiphcu,  U.  S.) — Formerly  called 
vitriolated  tartar;  the  residuum  after  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid, 
from  sulphuric  acid  on  nitre;  contains  no  water  of  crystallisation; 
occurs  in  small,  white,  and  verv  hard  prismatic  crystals;  not  very 
soluble ;  not  much  used  as  a  cathartic,  but  chiefly  in  the  preparation 
of  Dover's  powder.    Dose^  3s8. 

Tartrate  of  Potassa,  (Pof(usag  Tartras,  U.  S.)  —  Formerly 
called  soluble  tartar.  Prepared  by  adding  cream  of  tartar  to  a  hot 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa.  The  crystals  contain  no  water  of 
crystallization ;  they  are  deliquescent,  have  a  cooling  bitterish  taste, 
and  are  very  soluble  in  water; — ^not  much  used  at  present.  Dose, 
38S  to  3j. 

Cream  of  Tartar.  (PotasMB  Bitartrasy  U.  S.)—r  Exists  in  the 
juice  of  grapes,  from  which  it  is  deposited  during  the  vinous  fermen- 
tation, because  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  inorusts  the  sides  of  the 
wine  casks,  and  is  detached  in  the  form  of  thick  cakes  of  a  reddish- 
gray  colour,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  argol.  This,  when  properly 
purified,  assumes  the  form  of  white  transparent  grains  of  pure  cream 
of  tartar.  It  is  generally  kept  powdered.  Taste,  acid;  soluble  in 
rizty  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  fifteen  of  boiling  water. 

Effects.  —  A  hydragogue  cathartic;  also  diuretic  and  refrigerant 
Yery  useful  in  dropsy ;  much  employed,  in  combination  with  jalap, 
in  chronic  affections  of  the  joints;  and  with  sulphur  in  hemorrhoids. 
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Best  given  in  sweetened  water^  or  as  an  eleotnary  with  molaases}  — 
dose^  3s8  to  3j. 

BoOHELLB  Salt.  {Soda  et  Fotassa  Tartra^,  U.  8.)  —  Made  by 
adding  carbonate  of  soda  to  oream  of  tartar.  Occufb  in  large,  white, 
transparent,  prismatic  crystals  of  unequal  sides;  efflorescent;  very 
soluble  in  water ;  taste  less  unpleasant  than  most  of  the  others.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  saline  cathartics.     Dose  3j  to  3tss. 

The  Seidlitz  pofoders  consist  of  a  mixture  of  ^j  Rochelle  salt,  and 
Bij  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  one  paper,  and  35  grs.  tartaric  acid  in  an- 
other paper ;  each  paper  to  be  dissolved  in  a  separate  tumbler,  and 
the  two  mixed,  when  effervescence  occurs  from  the  escape  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  patient  swallows  a  mixture  of  Rochelle  salt  and  tartrate 
of  soda. 

Phosphate  of  Soda.  (Soda  Fhosphaz^  XJ.  S.)  —  Prepared  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  bone  earth,  which  consists  of  carbonate 
and  phosphate  of  lime ;  sulphate  of  lime  is  thrown  down,  and  super- 
phosphate of  lime  remains  m  solution ;  this  is  now  to  be  decomposed 
by  carbonate  of  soda.  Occurs  in  large,  rhombic,  transparent  crystals ; 
very  efflorescent ;  contain  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  water  of  crys- 
tallization ;  taste  resembles  that  of  common  salt ;  soluble  in  water ; — 
dose,  3j  to  3ij.  Particularly  applicable  to  cases  of  children,  but  not 
much  used  on  account  of  i\A  expense. 

ENEMATA. 

Purgative  injections  are  veiy  useful,  particularly  to  act  on  the  lower 
bowels,  and  when  there  is  irritability  or  inflammation  of  the  storoacb. 
The  common  laxative  enema  is  composed  of  a  table-spoonful  of  salt, 
molasses,  and  lard,  each,  with  a  pint  of  warm  water;  it  may  be  ren- 
dered more  active  by  the  addition  of  castor  oil,  or  the  infusion  of 
senna.  Turpentine  and  assafoetida  are  useiul  in  tympanites.  Cold 
water  alone  is  frequently  employed  in  constipation.  Large  quantities 
of  warm  water  are  useful;  by  the  mere  distension  produced. 


CLASS  XII. 
DIURETICS. 


DnTRETics  are  mediciues  which  increase  the  secretion  of  urine. 
Their  action  is  much  influenced  by  the  external  temperature,  being 
promoted  by  cold,  and  diminished  by  heat.  The  twS  functions  of  the 
skin  and  kidneys  are  opposed  one  to  the  other, — ^whatever  favours  one 
secretion  interfering  with  the  other,  and  vice  versd*     Their  action  is 
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also  iDfiaenced  by  that  of  the  bowels;  free  catharsis  being  always 
opposed  to  diaresis. 

Diuretics  may  act,  1,  either  by  being  absorbed  and  coming  into 
direct  contact  with  the  kidneys ',  2,  by  promoting  absorption  into  the 
blood-vesseb;  3,  by  a  stimulating  impression  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  urinary  passages.  Sometimes  stimulant  and  tonic  articles 
prove  diuretic  by  the  increased  quantity  of  blood  sent  to  the  kidneys 
in  a  given  time ;  certain  mental  emotions  have  also  a  powerful  effect, 
as  fear  and  anxiety. 

They  are  used  chiefly  in  dropsies,  and  in  inflammations  and  irrita- 
tions of  the  urinary  organs,  after  proper  depletion.  As  a  class,  they 
are  rather  uncertain  in  their  action. 

Diuretics  may  bo  divided  into  several  classes,  as  the  Saline,  Alka- 
line, Acrid,  and  Sedative.  Dr.  Oolding  Bird  makes  two  divisions, 
—  renal  hydragog%ie9,  or  such  as  merely  increase  the  watery  portion 
of  the  urine,  and  renal  depurants,  or  those  which  increase  the  solid 
constituents  of  the  urine;  the  latter  include  the  saline  and  alkalind 
diuretics. 

SALINE  DltTRETIOS. 

Cream  of  Tartar.  (^Potassa  BitartraSy  U.  S.) — Exists  in  various 
vegetable  juices,  particularly  that  of  the  grape.  Procured  from  wine 
casks  during  the  vinous  fermentation;  the  salt  being  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  is  gradually  deposited  as  a  crust  on  the  sides  of  the  cask.  In 
its  crude  form  it  constitutes  the  argol  of  the  shops,  of  a  reddish 
oolour.  Purified  by  repeated  solutions.  When  pure,  it  is  perfectly 
white,  crystalline,  has  an  acid  state,-  more  soluble  in  hot  than  cold 
water.  It  is  an  excellent  hydragogue  cathartic,  and  also  diuretic. ' 
Well  adapted  to  dropsies  of  an  infliimmatory  type,  from  its  possessing 
refrigerant  properties.  Should  be  given  in  a  large  quantity  of  cold 
water.     Dose,  3j  to  3ij  daily. 

Acetate  of  Potassa.  (Potassm  Acetas,  XJ.  S.)— Prepared  by 
action  of  distilled  vinegar  on  carbonate  of  potassa.  Very  deliques- 
cent, soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  formerly  named  sal  diureticus ; 
acts  as  a  cathartic  in  large  doses ;  produces  diuresis  in  doses  of  9  j 
to  3j,  every  two  or  three  hourS;  in  a  large  quantity  of  water;  used  as 
the  former. 

Nitrate  of  Potassa. — Already  spoken  of  under  the  head  of  re- 
frigerants. Sometimes  powerfully  diuretic,  especially  when  the  sur- 
face is  kept  cool :  used  in  the  same  cases  as  the  two  former.  Dose, 
10  to  20  grains,  repeated,  so  that  from  3j  to  3ij  may  be  taken  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

%         alkaline  diuretics. 

Carbonate  of  Potassa.  (Pota^scR  Carhonasy  U.  8  ) — ^Prepared 
from  pearlash  by  dissolving  in  cold  water;  filtering,  and  evaporating, 
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at  the  same  time  stirriiig  so  as  to  cause  it  to  granulate,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  expose  as  small  a  sarlaoe  as  possible  to  the  air,  and  there- 
hj  preyent  deli^nescenoe.  It  ooatains  imparities,  as  the  silioate,  sul- 
phate, and  mnnate  of  potassa. 

The  purest  carbonate,  called  salt  qf  tartar^  is  made  by  heating  two 
parte  of  oream  of  tartar  with  one  of  nitrei 

Occurs  in  the  form  of  small,  white  globules,  of  a  nauseous,  alkaline 
taste.  It  is  a  decided  diuretic }  used  chiefly  as  an  adjuvant,  in.  dropsy 
accompanied  with  acidity  of  stomach ;  also  as  an  antilithio  in  gravel. 
Dose,  10  to  20  grains,  three  or  four  times  a  day ;  may  be  given  in 
carbonic  acid  water.  ^ 

The  bicarboncUe  (Potassa  Bicarhowxs^  XT.  S.)  is  prepared  by  pasjP 
ing  carbonic  acid  tnrough  a  solution  of  the  carbonate.     Oooon  in 
white,  flat  prisms ;  inodorous ;  not  so  soluble  as  the  carbonate. 

Uses. — Same  as  the  carbonate,  but  preferable  on  account  of  its 
more  agreeable  taste.     Dose,  gas  to  5j,  repeated. 

STIMULANT  DIURETIOS. 

Squill.  (^Scilla,  XJ.  S.>— Bulb  of  the  SdUa  maritxma,  a  plant 
growing  upon  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  a  peren- 
nial plant,  having  a  large,  pyriform  bulb,  firom  which  spring  long, 
shiniDg  green  leaves,  and  a  single  long  flower-stem.  There  are  two 
varieties,  the  white  and  the  red;  but  they  are  similar  in  properties. 
The  bulb  is  sometimes  imported  wbole,  but  generally  in  transverse  or 
longitudinal  slices;  of  a  yellowish-white  colour;  contorted;  tough; 
of  a  feeble  odour,  and  a  bitter,  nauseous  taste.  Imparts  its  virtues 
to  alcohol,  water,  and  vinegar.  Contains  a  peculiar  principle  called 
scUIitxn, 

Effects,  — In  moderate  doses,  stimulant  to  most  of  the  secretions, 
particularly  the  kidneys  and  lungs.  In  larffe  doses,  it  is  emeto-cathar- 
tic.  Much  used  in  dropsies  of  an  enfeebled  character.  Often  advan- 
tageously combined  with  calomel,  and  sometimes  with  digitalis. 
Dose,  1  to  3  grs.,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  gradually  increased  till 
some  obvious  effiect  is  produced.  As  a  diuretic,  it  is  usually  given  in 
form  of  pill  or  powder.  The  pr^arations  of  squill  are  noticed  under 
the  head  of  Expectorants^ 

Meadow  Saffron.  (Cb/cAtcum,  U.  S.) —  Corm  and  seeds  of  the 
Colchicum  autumndle;  a  native  of  Europe ;  grows  about  6  or  7  inohes 
high.  Corm  about  the  siae  of  a  chestnut,  covered  with  a  brownish 
membrane;  intenially,  solid,  white,  and  fleshy.  It  should  be  ga- 
thered in  July  or  August  Sometimes  the  bulb  is  dried  whole,  but 
generally  it  is  cut  into  transverse  slices  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  whitish,  inodorous,  of  a  bitter  and  acrid  ^te.  The  pieces 
should  each  have  a  notch  on  one  side.  Apt  to  be  spoiled  in  keeping ; 
hence  very  uncertain,  as  found  in  the  shops.  The  .seeds  are  smaJl, 
of  a  reddish-brown  colour  and  of  a  bitter,  acrid  taste ;  the  virtues  reside 
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in  the  outer  coaling.  The  seeds  contain  all  the  virtues  of  the  bulb^ 
and  are  less  apt  to  be  injured  by  keeping.  It  contains  a  peculiar  alka- 
line orjstalline  principle,  called  coUhiciaj  not  identkal  with  Teratria, 
as  was  at  one  time  supposed.  The  virtues  are  best  imparted  to  wine 
and  vinegar. 

Effects,  —  Stimulant  to  most  of  the  seoretions;  rather  reduces  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries;  seems  also  to  influence  the  nervous 
system.  In  very  large  doses  it  is  irritant  to  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
It  is  chiefly  used  in  gout  and  rheumatism,  in  which  it  may  be  com- 
bined with  saline  cathartics  and  antacids.  Scvdamor^s  Mixture  con- 
sists of  a  draught  containing  16  to  20  ^.  magnesia,  3j  to  3ij  sulph. 
magnesia,  and  f  3j  to  f  5ij  vinegar  of  oolchioum.  XHose  of  the  corm 
or  seeds,  gr.  j-iij, — ^rarely  used. 

Vinum  Colchici  RadicUj  U.  S.  —  Contains  half  a  pound  of  the 
bruised  cbrm  in  a  pint  of  wine ;  colour,  dark  reddish-brown  y  dose,  30 
drops  up  to  f  Sj,  gradually  increased. 

Vinum  Colchici  Seminis,  U.  S. — ^Is  made  by  macerating  3ij  bruised 
seeds  in  a  pint  of  wine  for  14  days ;  dose,  the  same. 

Acetum  Colchici^  U.  S.  (Vinegar  of  6%/^Atc«m),  — » made  by  ma- 
cerating the  corm  in  vinegar,  then  adding  alcohol.  Dose,  gtt.  zx.- 
xxz. 

Tinctura  Colchici  Semini$,  U.  S. — Dose,  same  as  the  above 

Fxtractum  Colchici  Aceticuniy  U.  S. — A  good  preparation.  Dose, 
gr.  i-iij,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

The  White  Hellebore  of  Europe  (  Veratrum  album),  and  the  Green 
Hellebore  of  the  U.  S.  (Veratrum  viride),  are  analogous  in  their  pro- 
perties to  colohieum.  Both  depend  for  their  activity  upon  a  powerful 
alkaline  principle  called  veratria,  Yeratria  is  occasionally  employed 
externally  in  the  form  of  ointment,  in  cases  of  neuralgia.  It  is  a  vio- 
lent acrid  poison;  even  its  external  application  is  attended  with  a 
burning,  tingling  sensation. 

The  ointment  is  made  by  rubbing  up  10  or  20  grs.  with  an  ounce 
of  lard.     The  dose  of  veratria  is  the  twelfth  to  the  sixth  of  a  grain. 

Turpentine.  (  Terebinthina,  U.  S.) — Juice  of  different  species  of 
the  FtnuSf  Abies,  and  Larix,  Many  varieties  of  turpentine  aro 
known  in  commerce,  but  only  two  are  used  in  the  United  States. 

1.  White  Turpentine  (^TerebirUhina,  U.  S.)— Derived  chiefly  from 
the  Pinue  palustrig,  or  long^leaved  pine  of  the  South.  Grows  from 
60  to  70  feet  high ;  the  leaves  are  in  threes,  about  a  foot  in  length. 
The  turpentine  is  collected  by  making  incisions  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
in  spring,  when  the  juice  exudes,  and  is  collected  in  barrels.  It  hard- 
ens on  exposure.  Colour,  yellowish- white ;  odour,  peculiar;  taste,  hot, 
bitter  and  pungept,  depending  on  ike  voladle  oil. 

2.  Canada  Turpentine  (^Terebinthina  Can-adensis,  U.  S.) — Some- 
times called  Balsam  of  Fir,  and  Canada  Balsam ;  product  of  the 
Abies  balsamea  or  Balm  of  Gilead ;  found  in  vesicles  under  the  bark 
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It  18  a  transparent,  yellow,  thick  Hqaid;  odoar,  terebintbinate  and 
aromatic;  taste,  same  as  the  former. — All  the  turpentines  are  inflam- 
mable, scarcely  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol ;  chemical  compo- 
sition, a  resin  and  a  volatile  oil. 

UteB. — In  chronic  rheumatism,  chronic  bronchitis,  and  chronic  dis* 
orders  of  the  urinary  organs ;  also,  externally,  as  stimulants  to  indolent 
ulcers.     Dose,  gr.  z  to  3j*     Sometimes  given  by  enema. 

The  oil  of  turpentine^  already  alluded  to  under  the  head  of  Arterial 
Stimulants,  is  more  frequently  employed  as  a  diuretic  in  chronic  ne- 
phritic complaints ;  dose,  10  to  20  drops. 

Tar  (^Ptx  Liquida,  U.  8.) — Procured  chiefly  from  the  Pinu^paluP' 
trU  of  North  Carolina,  by  the  slow  combustion  of  the  wood  arranged 
in  large  piles.  It  is  an  empyreumatic  product,  consisting  of  a  resin 
held  in  solution  by  aaetic  acid  and  empyreumatic  oil,  and  coloured  by 
charcoal :  slightly  soluble  in  water ;  more  so  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The 
aqueous  solution — tar  water — is  used  in  chronic  pectoral  complaints. 
The  vapour  of  tar  is  employed  for  the  same  afifections^  by  inhalation. 
Dose,  internally,  3ss  to  3j. 

The  ointment  of  tar  is  officinal ; — ^nsed  in  tinea  capitis. 

Pitch  is  the  residue  afler  the  volatile  parts  are  driven  off  from  tar; 
— used  in  plasters. 

Creosote  {  Creasotum^  U.  S.)— Is  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  vola- 
tile oil  of  tar.  Colourless  when  pure,  of  an  oily  aspect,  very  volatile ; 
odour,  strong,  peculiar,  and  empyreumatic;  taste,  hot  and  acrid; 
slightly  soluble  in  water ;  much  more  so  in  alcohol.  Uses. — Antiseptic, 
styptic ;  employed  in  sickness  of  stomach  and  in  hsDmatemesis ;  dose, 
1  drop  every  half  hour,  or  hour.  Used  externally  as  a  stimulant ;  also 
in  the  form  of  ointment. 

Resin  (Resina,  U.  8.) — The  residue  after  the  distillation  of  the  oil 
of  turpentine ;  two  varieties — the  yellow  and  white. 

Uses, — Chiefly  to  form  plasters. 

Resin  Cerate — Basilicon  Ointment  (  Ceratum  Resin m,  U-  S.) — An 
excellent  stimulant  application  to  ulcers  arising  from  bums. 

Emplastrum  Resinx,  U.  S.     (Adhesive  Plaster,') 

CoPAiVA.  (Copaiba,  U.  S.) — Product  of  the  Ccpai/era  officinalis^ 
a  tree  of  Soutn  America.  PixKSured  by  making  incisions  in  the  tree. 
As  it  flows  first,  it  is  clear,  but  becomes  thick  and  dark  by  exposure ; 
colour,  orange- red ;  odour,  peculiar  and  strong ;  taste,  hot  and  bitter ; 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol.  Chemically,  a  volatile  oil  and 
an  acid  resin  called  copaivic  acid;  virtues  depend  on  the  oil,  which 
may  be  separated  by  distillation.  Copaiva  will  solidify,  if  exposed  to 
the  air  in  thin  layers ;  also  if  rubbed  up  with  magnesia. 

Uses. — A  stimulant  diuretic,  sometimes  producing  nausea  and  vo- 
miting; acts  also  upon  the  mucous  membranes  generally.  Employed 
chiefly  in  gonorrhoea,  before  or  after  the  inflammatory  symptoms ;  albo 
in  chronic  dysentery,  and  chronic  bronchitis. 
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Doee^  10  drops  to  38S,  3  times  a  day;  of  tbe  volatilo  oil  (Oleum  Co- 
paibcB,  U.  S.)^  5  to  10  drops.  Gopaiva  is  often  giyeo  in  the  form  of 
capsules, 

FilulcB  Oopaiba,  U.  S.,  are  made  by  rubbiDg  up  copaiva  with  mag- 
nesia.    Dose,  gr.  z-xz. 

Cantharides.  (  Oantharisj  U.  S.) — History,  &c.,  described  under 
tbe  head  of  Eptspastics.  As  a  diuretic  it  is  more  stimulating  than  tbe 
preceding,  being  apt  to  irritate  the  urinary  organs,  and  produce  stran- 
gury. Used  chiefly  in  chronic  disorders  of  the  urino-genital  organs, 
as  chronic  gonorrhoea  and  leucorrhoDa,  incontinence  and  retention  of 
urine,  spermatorrhoea,  and  amenorrhoea ;  also  in  obstinate  skin  diseases. 
Dose,  gr.  j,  two  or  three  times  a  day;  generally  given  in  the  form  of 
tincture  (jTinct,  Canfharidrs,  U.  S.),— dose,  10  drops,  gradually  in- 
creased till  some  obvious  effect  is  produced. 

MILDER   DIURETICS. 

Juniper  Berries.  (Junipems,  U.  S.) — Fruit  of  the  Juntpemg 
communis,  an  evergreen  shrub,  growing  in  both  continents; — about 
the  size  of  a  pea,  globular,  of  a  dark-purple  colour,  glaucous  and  shri- 
velled. Imported  chiefly  from  Trieste.  Odour,  aromatic ;  taste,  sweet- 
ish, warm,  and  terebinthinate ;  virtues  depend  on  a  volatile  oil,  and  are 
yielded  to  water  and  alcohol. 

Effects.  —  A  good,  moderately  stimulant  diuretic  and  carminative ; 
used  chiefly  as  an  adjuvant; — with  cream  of  tartar,  as  a  drink,  in 
dropsy.  The  in/mi<m  contains  3j  of  the  bruised  seeds  to  Oj  of  water. 
Dose  of  the  ail  (Oleum  Jumperi,  U.  S.),  5  to  15  drops,  several  times 
a  day. — Spiritus  Juniperi  Compositus,  U.  S.,  is  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  the  oils  of  juniper,  caraway,  and  fennel.  —  The  tops  are  also  occa- 
sionally used  in  medicine. 

Indian  Hemp.  (Apocynum  Cannnhinum,  U.  S.)  —  Root  of  the 
A,  cannabinum,  an  indigenous,  herbaceous  plant,  emitting  a  milky 
juice  when  wounded.  Odour,  strong;  taste,  bitter  and  nauseous; 
virtues  to  water  and  alcohol.  In  full  closes  acts  as  an  e  me  to-cathartic ; 
occasionally  a  very  powerful  diuretic  in  some  cases  of  dropsy.  Dose 
«f  the  decoction  (3ss  in  Oiij  water^  boiled  down  to  Oj),  f  3j  to  f  3ij, 
three  times  a  day. 

Dandelion.  ( Taraxacum,  U.  S  ) — Root  of  the  Leonf^on  tarax 
acumy  an  herbaceous,  perennial  plant.  The  root  is  spindle-shaped, 
several  inches  long,  of  a  brownish  colour  externally,  lighter  within ; 
all  parts  abound  in  a  milky,  bitterish  juice,  particularly  the  root 
which  is  more  powerful  in  the  fresh  st^te. 

Effects,  —  Tonic,  diuretic,  and  laxative;  believed  to  have  a  specific 
/nfluence  over  the  liver ;  used  in  dyspepsia  attended  with  derangement 
»f  the  liver;  and  in  certain  forms  of  dropsy. 
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Infuiion.  (ht/usum  Taraxaciy  U.  S.)  —  3j  of  the  fresb,  or  3»j  of 
the  dried  root,  in  Oj  water ;— dose,  f  3ij  several  times  a  day. 

Extract.  (Extractum  Taraxaciy  U.  S.) — ^Prepared  by  bruisiDg  the 
fresh  root^  strainiDg;  and  evaporating } — dose,  20  to  80  grs. 

Fleabane.  (Erigeron,  TT.  S.) — Herbaceous  plants  of  the  E.  hete- 
TfyphyUum,  and  E.  Philadelphicum,  indigenous  plants.  They  are 
gently  diuretic,  and  are  chiefly  employed  as  adjuvants  in  dropsy,  and 
in  chronic  nephritic  disorders.  Best  given  in  decoction  (3j  to  Oj 
water,) — the  whole  to  be  taken  in  the  course  of  the  day.  An  essen- 
tial oil,  obtained  by  distillation  from  this  plant,  has  lately  been  extolled 
as  a  hemostatic,  particularly  in  uterine  hemorrhage. 

Wild  Carrot.  (Carota,  U.  S.) — Seeds  of  the  Daueus  carota,  an 
indigenous,  perennial  plant.  The  flowers  are  in  umbels,  which  are 
flat  at  first,  but  afterwards  contract  so  as  to  form  a  cup.  The  seeds 
are  brownish,  of  an  oval  shape,  with  stiff  hairs  attached.  Odour, 
slight ;  taste,  aromatic  and  bitter ;  contain  a  volatile  oil,  which  may 
be  separated  by  distillation. 

Effects, — A  moderately  stimulant  diuretic ;  used  as  an  adjuvant  in 
dropsy,  in  the  form  of  infusion. 

The  garden  carrot  has  similar  properties,  though  feebler.  It  is 
sometimes  used,  grated,  as  a  poultice. 

Parsley  Root.  (Petrosdinum.)  —  Has  also  diuretic  properties; 
the  same  is  true  of  Horseradish  and  Mustard,  Sometime <  an  infu- 
sion of  several  of  these  b  given,  in  cases  of  dropsy  of  an  enfeebled 
character. 

Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre.  (Sptritvs  JEtheris  NUrtci,  U.  S.)— 
Prepared  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  alcohol  and  nitrate  of 
potassa,  by  distillation ;  chemically,  the  hyponitrite  of  ethyle,  dissolved 
in  alcohol. 

Prop,  —  Colourless,  limpid,  of  an  ethereal  odour,  and  a  pungent) 
sweetish  taste ;  apt  to  deteriorate  when  kept,  becoming  acid ;  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  water ;  apt  to  be  impure,  as  found  in  the  shops.  It  is 
diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  antispasmodic;  much  used  in  fevers  with 
nervous  irritability,  especially  for  children.  Dose,  20  drops  to  f  3j 
every  2  or  8  hours. 

The  only  sedative  diuretic  much  employed  is  Digitalis.  It  does 
not  succeed  so  well  in  dropsies  attended  with  much  plethora,  as  in 
those  of  a  relaxed  debilitated  character.  It  is  useiiil  in  cases  accom- 
panied with  albuminous  urine.  Its  diuretic  powers  are  increased  by 
combining  it  with  squill  and  calomel.  It  is  not  very  speedy  in  its 
operation,  generally  requiring  several  days  to  produce  its  diuretic 
effect.  Dose  of  powder,  one  grain  twice  a  day;  of  the  tincture,  10 
drops;  of  the  infusion,  f  Sss. 
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CLASS  XIII. 

DIAPHORETICS. 

Diaphoretics  are  mediciDes  which  increase  the  fanctioD  of  per- 
BpiratioD ;  the  name  sudarifics  is  often  also  applied  to  them.  They 
act  in  different  ways :  (1)  hy  relaxing  the  surface ;  (2)  hy  direct  sti- 
mulation of  the  sudoriferous  glands ;  (3)  by  stimulating  the  system 
eenerally;  (4)  by  sympathy  from  the  stomach;  (5)  by  filling  the 
blood-vessels.  As  a  class  of  medicines,  their  action  is  not  very  cer- 
tain,  depending  a  good  deal  upon  the  state  of  the  system  ai$ke  time, 
and  also  upon  the  temperature  and  hygrometrio  condition  of  the  at- 
mosphere. They  are  useful  as  evacuants,  promoting  at  the  same  time 
absorption ;  they  also  produce  revulsion  to  the  surface.  Diaphoretics 
may  be  divided  into  the  refrigerant^  the  nauseating,  and  the  alte- 
rative, 

BEFRIOERANT  DIAPHOBETICS. 

Citrate  op  Potassa.  (Potassm  Citras,  U.  S.) — Prepared  by  ac- 
don  of  citric  acid,  or  lemon-juice,  on  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of  po- 
tassa. A  white,  soluble,  deliquescent  salt;  used  as  a  diaphoretic  in 
fevers,  particularly  in  the  forms  of  neutral  mixture  and  effervescing 
draught. 

Neutral  Mixture.  {Solutio  Poiassce  Oitratis,  U.  S.) — Prepared  by 
saturating  lemon-juice  (or  an  ounce  of  citric  acid,  rubbed  up  with  four 
minims  of  oil  of  lemons,  and  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water),  with  car- 
bonate, or  preferably,  the  bicarbonate  of  potash,  and  filtering.  Dose, 
a  tablespoonf nl  every  hour  or  two :  this  quantity  contains  1^  grains  of 
the  salt. 

The  effervescing  draught  is  the  same,  given  in  a  state  of  efferves- 
cence. It  is  made  by  dissolving  ^ij  of  the  carbonate,  or  3iij  of  tho 
bicarbonate  in  f3iv  water;  then  add  a  tablespoonful  of  this  solution, 
mixed  with  the  same  quantity  of  water,  to  a  tablespoonful  of  sweet- 
ened lemon-juice,  or  citric  acid  solution.  Laudanum,  in  small  quan- 
tities, may  be  added,  if  it  produces  griping. 

Spirit  of  Minderkrus.  (Liquor  Ammonice  Acetatis,  0.  S.)  — 
Prepared  by  the  action  of  distilled  vinegar  on  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
A  limpid,  colourless  liquid,  when  properly  made ;  taste,  cooling  and 
bitterish;  an  excellent  diaphoretic  in  fevers.  Dose,  a  tablespoonful 
every  hour  or  two. 

Nitrate  or  Potassa, — afready  spoken  of  as  a  refrigerant.  It 
will  frequently  produce  diaphoresis,  especially  if  combined  with  other 
medicines  of  this  sort;  the  Nitrous  Powders  are  a  combination  of  tar- 
tar emetic,  nitre,  and  calomel.  Nitre  and  tartar  emetic  are  oA;en  pre- 
scribed, as  a  diaphoretic,  in  solution. 
66* 
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NAUSEATING  DIAPH0RETI08. 


The  Nanseating  Diaphoretics  comprise  such  medicines  as  produce 
diaphoresis,  by  relaxing  the  cutaneous  capillaries;  in  this  way,  nearly 
all  emetic  substances  will  promote  perspiration,  if  given  in  small  doees. 
The  only  ones  much  employed  are,  Ipecacuanha  and  Tartar  emetic. 
They  are  indicated  in  all  cases  of  high  arterial  excitement,  not  attended 
with  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  stomach. 

Tartar  emetic  is  usually  given  in  the  dose  of  the  sixth  to  tbe  twelfth 
of  a  grain.  Ipecacuanha  is  chiefly  used  as  a  diaphoretic,  in  combina- 
tion with  opium,  in  the  form  of  Dover's  Powder — (PulvU  Ipecac  ei 
Opn,  U.  8.) — This  is  made  by  rubbing  up  one  part  of  ipecac  and 
opium  #ob,  with  eight  parts  of  sulphate  of  potassa;  the  dose  is  10 
grains.  It  is  a  yery  useful  anodyne  diaphoretic,  in  rheumatism,  diar- 
rhoea, and  dysentery  ;  also  in  pneumonia  and  bronchitis,  after  proper 
depletion ;  it  should  not  be  used,  if  there  be  much  arterial  excitement, 
or  determiuation  to  the  head. 

ALTBBATIYB  DTAPH0RETT08. 

The  chief  Alterative  Diaphoretics  are  Sassafras,  Mezcreon,  Guiacum, 
and  Sarsaparilla. 

Sassayras.  U.  S. — ^Bark  of  the  root  of  the  Sattafras  ojfficfnale,  an 
indigenous  tree.  Occurs  in  irregular  fragments,  of  a  reddish  cinnamon- 
colour,  brittle,  of  a  very  aromatic  odour  and  taste.  Virtues  depend  on 
a  volatile  oil.  It  is  a  mild  stimulant  diaphoretic,  used  chiefly  in  do- 
mestic practice ;  not  much  employed  alone,  but  forms  an  agreeable  ad- 
juvant to  other  medicines.  It  is  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  Oom- 
pound  Decocticn  of  Sarsaparilia, 

The  sa$9a/ra$ptth  (^Sas9ajras  Medulla,  U.  S.)  is  procured  from  the 
young  twigs.  It  is  in  cylindrical  pieces,  white,  and  very  light ;  fonns 
with  water  a  thick,  gummy  solution.  The  mucilage  is  made  by  ad- 
ding sj  to  Oj  of  boiling  water;  it  is  a  very  pleasant  application  to  irri- 
tated or  inflamed  surfaces,  as  in  ophthalmia,  erysipelas,  eczema,  &o. 

Mezereon.  (Mezereunif  17.  S.}-— Product  of  soveral  species  of  the 
Daphne,  especially  the  D.  mezereum,  a  shrub  three  or  four  feet  high, 
growing  in  Europe.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  the  part  directed  by  the 
Pharmacopoeias,  but  the  bark  derived  from  the  branches  is  genermlly 
found  in  the  shops.  It  comes  in  strips  three  or  four  feet  long,  folded 
in  bundles,  or  wrapped  in  balls ;  covered  externally  with  a  grayish- 
brown  epidermis,  whitish  within,  tough  and  pliable.  Taste,  sweetish 
at  first,  then  veiy  acrid ;  it  yields  its  properties  to  boiling  water.  It 
contains  a  peculiar  principle  called  daphnin,  which,  however,  is  not 
active :  its  activity  depends  on  an  acrid  resin.  The  fresh  huk  applied 
to  the  skin  will  produce  vesication.  An  ointment  (^Unguentum  Meze- 
rely  U.  S.),  made  from  the  bark,  is  used  to  maintain  the  discharg«> 
from  blisters. 
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Mczereon  is  a  stimulant  alterative  diaphoretic,  if  directed  to  the 
skin ',  it  will  act  also  on  the  kidneys.  Used  chiefly  in  combination 
with  others,  in  chronic  skin  diseases,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  second- 
ary syphilis.  Best  g^ven  in  the  form  of  decoction,  made  by  boiling 
3ij  mezereon,  and  3ss  liquorice  root,  in  Oiij  water,  down  to  Oij. 
Used  sometimes  as  a  masticatory  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  tongne. 

GuAiACUM  Wood,  and  Gtjaiac.  (Guaiaci  Lignum  et  Ghiaiaci 
Retina^  U.  S.) — Products  of  the  Guaiacum  officinale  (Fig.  365),  an 

Fig.  865. 


evergreen  tree  of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  The  wood 
comes  in  billets,  covered  with  a  grayish  bark,  extremely  hard  and  com- 
pact ;  the  albamum,  or  sap  wood,  is  of  a  yellowish  colour ;  the  heart 
wood  of  a  brownish  green ;  commonly  called  lignum  vxtm.  It  has  no 
odour  except  when  rubbed  or  burned ;  taste^  bitterish  and  pungent ; 
activity  depends  on  the  contained  guaiao. 

Guaiac  (resin)  is  procured  cither  by  spontaneons  exudation,  or  by 
boiling  the  raspings  and  shavings  in  water,  or  by  heating  in  the  fire 
billets  of  the  wood  which  have  been  bored  longitudinally.  It  comes 
in  masses  of  a  deep  olive-brown  colour,  mixed  with  various  impurities ; 
fracture  resinous;  odour  feeble  and  balsamic;  taste  slight  at  first,  but 
afterwards  acrid ;  melts  by  heat,  evolving  a  fragrant  odour.  Chemi- 
cally, a  mixture  of  a  peculiar  extractive,  called  guaiacin,  and  a  resin ; 
much  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in  water. 

Effects. — Stimulant,  alterative,  and  diaphoretic;  in  large  doses  irri 
tant  to  the  bowels.  Used  in  chronic  rheumatism,  secondary  syphilis, 
and  chronic  skin  diseases.  Dose  of  guaiac,  10  to  30  grains.  There 
are  two  tinctures,  the  simple  and  the  volatile  or  ammoniated;  the 
latter  is  used  in  dysmenorrncea ; — dose  of  either^  f  3j. 

Sarsaparilla,  U.  S.  —  Root  of  different  species  of  the  genus 
Smilax,   as    the    S.    officinalis^    S.    medica,   S.  papyracea,   &c. ; 
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perennial,  climbing  plants,  growing  in  Mexico  and  South  America. 
The  leaves  are  ovate,  and  alternately  inserted  upon  short  footstalks, 
with  numerous  tendrils  proceeding  from  the  stem.  The  roots  are  very 
long  and  slender,  inserted  upon  a  common  caudex.  Several  varieties 
are  known  :  —  1.  Hondvras  sartaparUla,  —  comes  in  bundles  two  or 
three  feet  long,  consisting  of  one  or  more  roots,  folded  lengthwise, 
and  secured  by  a  few  circular  turns.  2.  Jamaica  tarsaparittay — dis- 
tinguished by  the  reddish  colour  of  its  epidermis,  probably  of  similar 
origin  with  the  last.  3.  Brazilian^  or  Para  iaruiparilla,  sometimes 
called  Lisbon  and  Rio  Negro  sarsaparllla,  —  this  comes  in  cylindrical 
bundles,  about  three  feet  long  and  one  thick;  it  is  an  excellent 
variety.     There  are  also  the  Caraccaz  and  Mexican  varieties. 

The  dried  root  has  but  little  odour ;  a  mucilaginous  and  acrid  taste, 
especially  when  chewed  for  some  time ;  imparts  its  virtues  to  water  and 
alcohol ;  the  cortical  portion  is  the  most  active.  It  contains  a  pecu- 
liar principle,  called  sarsapariUin  or  smilacin,  also  much  starchy 
lignin,  &c.     Long  boiling  is  injurious  to  it. 

Effects,  — An  idtcrative  diaphoretic;  sometimes  creates  n«ii8ea  and 
vomiting.  Improves  the  state  of  the  constitution ;  slightly  strength- 
ens and  induces  plumpness  and  cachectic  oases,  and  in  depraved  states 
of  the  general  health.  Useful  in  secondary  syphilis,  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  &c.  It  is  not  often  administered 
alone;  generally  in  combination  with  the  other  stimulating  diapho- 
retics. Dose  of  powder,  3aa  to  5J ;  of  the  Infusion  (Infusum  Sarsa- 
parilla,  U.  S  ),  made  by  macerating  3j  of  the  root  in  a  pint  of  boil- 
ing water,  f  3iv.  The  Compound  Decoction  (JDecoctum  SarsaparUltB 
Compositum,  U.  S.),  is  made  by  boiling  together  bruised  sarsapariilla 
with  guaiacum  wood,  mezereon,  liquorice  root,  and  sassafras,  in  water, 
for  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  straining.  It  is  made  in  imitation  of  the 
Lisbon  diet  drink.  Dose,  f  3iv  several  times  a  day.  The  Compowid 
S^rup  (Syrupus  Sarsaparilla  Compositus,  U.  S.)  is  also  officinal,  — 
an  excellent  preparation;  it  contains  sarsaparilla,  guiacum  wood,  red 
roses,  liquorice  root,  the  oils  of  sassafras,  anise^  and  partridge-b^^. 
Dose  f  38S,  three  times  a  day. 

The  Fluid.  Extract  (Extractum  Sarsaparilla  Fluidum,  U.  8.)  is 
made  by  macerating  bruised  sarsaparilU,  liquorice  root,  sassafras  bark, 
and  mezereon,  in  dilute  alcohol  for  fourteen  days,  then  filter,  add 
sugar,  and  evaporate  down  to  the  requisite  bulk.  It  is  a  strong  and 
certain  preparation;  dose,  fSi-ij. 

The  root  of  Aralia  nndwaulis,  or  False  Sarsaparilla,  an  indi- 
genous plant,  possesses  kindred  properties  to  those  of  sarsaparilku 
iJseSf  ;be  same. 
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CLASS  XIV. 


EXPECTOEANTS. 


Medicines  whicb  increase  or  promote  ihe  evacaation  of  the  bron- 
•bial  seoretioDS.  In  the  healthy  coDdition  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  secretion  always  going  on  in  the  air  passages,  which  is  removed  by 
evaporation  or  absorption;  but  in  disease  of  these  organs,  tbere  is 
either  an  arrest  of  the  natural  secretion,  or  it  becomes  excessive,  and 
cough  results. 

Some  expectorants  are  thougbt  to  act  by  producing  relaxation,  as 
the  nauseating  expectorants;  others  by  stimulating  the  mucous  ex- 
halants;  some,  possibly,  by  sympathy  from  the  stomach.  The  nau- 
seating class  are  alone  indicated  in  cases  of  inflammatory  or  febrile 
excitement ;  the  stimulating,  in  cases  of  enfeebled  action,  or  when  of 
long  duration.  Anodj/nes  are  useful  adjuvants,  when  the  expectora- 
tion is  attended  with  pain. 

NAUSEATING  EXPECTORANTS. 

The  emeiteSf  generally,  prove  expectorant,  in  consequence  of  the 
relaxation  produced;   only  two, 
however,    are    much    employed  Fig*  866. 

with  this  view,  tartar  emetic  and 
ipecacuanha;    the  dose  of  the 


former  is  i  grain,  or  of  antimo' 
nicU  wine,  15  to  25  drops  every 
two  hours;  the  dose  of  the  ipo- 
acuanha  is  gr.  ss-j,  or  of  the 
wine,  25  to  80  drops. 

STIMULANT  EXPECTORANTS. 

Seneka.  (Seneffa,  U.  S.)  — 
Root  of  the  i^olygala  senega,  in- 
digenous in  the  United  States. 
A   small,  herbaceous  perennial, 
with    alternate    smooth    leaves. 
The  root  consists    of  a  thick, 
knotty  head,  with   the  radicles 
much  twisted,  with  a  projecting,      rn 
kceMike   line.     Colour,   yellow-    ill 
ish    brown    externally,   whitish    vU 
within,  the  cortical  portion  con- 
tains the  active  principle,  named 
senegin  or  polj/ga lie  add.  Odour, 
peculiar;  taste,  at  first  sweetish  and  mucilaginous,  then  acrid, 
and  diluted  alcohol  extract  its  virtues. 
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EffecU. — A  stimulant  expectorant,  and  diuretic ;  large  doses  act  as 
an  emeto-cathartic ;  sometimes  also  produce  diaphoresis  and  emmena- 
gogue  effects.  Used  as  an  expectorant,  where  there  is  no  inflamma- 
tioD ;  in  latter  stages  of  bronchitis,  humoral  asthma,  secondary  croup, 
&c.  An  ingredient  in  Coxe*9  Bive  Syrup,  Dose,  10  to  20  grains 
— of  the  decoction,  (Decoctum  Senega^  U.  S. ;  3j  to  Diss  water  down 
*o  Oj)  f  3j  to  f  3ij,  three  times  a  day; — of  the  syrup  (iSyrupus  Sene' 
ga,  U.  S.),  f  3j. 

Squill.  —  Already  described  as  a  diuretic.  As  an  expectorant,  it 
much  resembles  senega,  and  is  used  in  similar  cases.  May  be  advan- 
tageously combined  with  ipecacuanha,  or  tartar  emetic.  Dose,  gr.  j, 
several  times  a  day  ;  of  the  vinegar,  f  3sb  to  f  3j  ;  —  of  the  syrup,  or 
oxymel,  the  same  dose ;  —  of  the  tincture,  20  to  40  drops.  Coxe's 
Hive  Syrup  (^Syrupus  SciUa  Composifus,  U.  S.),  contains  equal  parts 
of  squill  and  senega,  together  with  tartar  emetic ;  much  used  in  croup, 
catarrh,  and  hooping-cough ;  dose  for  a  child,  10  drops  to  f  3j;  accord- 
ing to  the  age. 

Black  Snake-Root.  (Cimid/vga,  U.  S.)-— Root  of  the  Cimi- 
cifuga  racemosa,  sometimes  called  cohosh  and  richweed,  an  indigenous 
perennial  plant,  several  feet  high,  having  temate  leaves,  and  long 
racemes  of  white  flowers.  The  root  consists  of  a  tuberculated  caudex, 
several  inches  long,  from  which  numerous  slender,  brittle  radicles  pro- 
ceed. Colour,  blackish ;  odour,  feeble ;  taste,  bitter,  earthy,  and  as- 
tringent.    Virtues  to  boiling  water ;  strongest  when  fresh. 

Effects.  —  Not  especially  an  expectorant,  but  a  general  tonio  and 
stimulant  to  the  secretions,  especially  of  the  lungs,  skin,  and  kid- 
neys. In  very  large  doses,  it  seems  to  affect  the  brain.  Used  in 
rheumatism,  hysteria,  and  pulmonary  disorders;  also  an  excellent 
remedy  in  chorea.  Dose  of  decoction^  (3j  to  Oj  water),  a  teacupful, 
several  times  a  day. 

Garlic.  (AUium,  U.  S.)  —  Bulb  of  the  common  garlic,  AlUum 
sativum.  It  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  flattened,  is  covered  by  a 
membrane,  and  consists  of  several  small  conical  bulbs,  arranged  round 
a  common  stem,  called  doves.  Odour,  strongs  taste,  acrid  and  bitter^ 
depending  on  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  extremely 
acrid  and  irritating.  The  expressed  juice  is  the  best  for  internal  use  ; 
to  be  given  mixed  with  sugar.    Dose,  f  3ss  to  f  5j.    A  syrup  also  given. 

Used  in  chronic  catarrhs,  asthma,  &o.  Sometimes  employed  exter- 
nally, as  a  poultice  to  the  feet  of  children. 

Aksafetida.  —  As  an  expectorant,  a  good  deal  resembles  garlic, 
A  valuable  remedy  in  coughs  of  a  nervous  character,  as  hooping- 
cough,  spasmodic  asthma,  iutantile  coughs,  and  coughs  of  old  people. 
Dose,  5  to  15  grains,  given  in  pill  or  emulsion. 

Ammoniac,   (iimmoniact^fn,   U.   S.)  —  Inspissated  juice  of  the 
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Dorema  ammoniacum,  an  umbelliferous  plant  of  Persia.  Found  in 
teart  and  in  masses;  the  former  is  the  purest;  occurs  in  pieces  of 
various  size,  spheroidal ;  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour  externally ;  brittle 
when  cold;  of  a  resinous  fracture.  The  masses  are  of  a  darker 
colour,  and  contain  many  impurities.  Odour,  peculiar,  increased  by 
heating  it ;  heat  softens,  but  does  not  melt  it ;  taste,  bitter,  nauseous, 
and  acrid ;  chemically,  a  gum-resin  and  volatile  oil,  partially  soluble 
in  water  and  entirely  in  alcohol ;  forming,  with  the  former,  a  milky 
emulsion,  and  with  the  latter,  a  clear  tincture. 

Effects. — Similar  to  those  of  assafoetida,  and  the  other  fetid  gum- 
resins.  Used  chiefly  as  a  stimulant  expectorant,  in  chronic  enfeebled 
oases.     Dose,  10  to  30  grains. 

PiluIcB  ScUla  ComposiUB,  IT.  S. — Contain  squill,  ammoniac,  gin- 
ger, and  soap ; — dose,  5  to  10  grains,  several  times  a  day. 

Externally  applied,  ammoniac  causes  irritation  of  the  skin.  Used 
sometimes  as  a  plaster  (Emplastrvm  Ammontactf  U.  S.). 

Galbanum,  U.  S. — A  substance  much  resembling  ammoniac  in  it« 
medical  properties ;  little  used  except  for  making  plasters. 

Benzoin.  (Benzainum,  U.  S.) — The  product  of  Styrax  Benzoin^ 
a  native  of  Siam  and  Malacca.  The  juice  which  exudes  on  incision, 
hardens  on  exposure.     It  is  a  balsam,  used  for  obtaining  benzoic  acid^ 

Balsam  of  Tolu.  (^Bahamum  Tolufanum,  U.  S.) — Product  of  the 
Hfyroepermum  Toiui/erum,  or  M^roxyhm  Toluiferum^  growing  in 
South  America. — Procured  by  making  incisions  into  the  tree.  When 
first  procured,  it  is  of  a  soft,  tenacious  consistence,  but  becomes  haid 
and  darker  by  exposure;  odour,  very  fragrant;  taste,  pleasant  and 
sweetish;  inflames  by  heat;  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  fixed 
oils ;  boiling  water  extracts  its  benzoic  acid ;  chemically,  it  oonpists  of 
benzoic  acid,  volatile  oil,  and  oinnamic  acid.  The  acid  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  sublimation; — ^it  is  used  in  making  ihe paregoric  diocir. 

Effects, — ^A  stimulant  expectorant;  used  in  chronic  pulmonary  com- 
plaints; a  pleasant  adjuvant  to  cough  mixtures;  dose,  10  to  30  grs. 
The  tincture  (^Tinc.  Tolutana),  and  syrup  (^Syrupus  Tolutanus),  are 
officinal ;  the  ktter  used  to  flavour  cough  mixtures. 

Balsam  of  Peru.  (Balsamum  Peruvianum^  U.  S.) — Product  of 
the  Myroorylon  Perui/erumy  or  M^rospermum  Perui/erum,  growing 
in  South  America. — Believed  to  be  procured  by  boiling  the  young 
branches ;  supposed  by  some,  that  both  the  balsams  are  the  product 
of  the  same  tree,  one  being  obtained  by  exudation,  the  other  by  decoc- 
tion. A  thick,  viscid  fluids  resembling  molasses;  colour,  dark  reddish- 
brown  ;  odour,  fragrant,  less  pleasant  than  that  of  Tolu ;  taste,  warm, 
bitter,  and  pungent ;  inflammable ;  yields  its  benzoic  acid  to  boiling 
water ;  chemical  composition,  the  same  as  that  of  Tolu. 

Effects, — A  warm  stimulating  expectorant  and  tonic,  adapted  to  the 
same  cases  as  the  preceding;  used  sometimes  externally  to  indolent 
uloers.     DusC;  ts^s. 
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CLASS  XV. 
EMMENAGOGUES. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  menstrual  discbarge.  It  is  qnes- 
tionable  whether  there  are  any  medicines  which  fpecifically  affect  the 
uterus ',  most  of  them  seeming  to  act  by  contiguous  sympathy.  As 
amenorrhcsa  is  sometimes  a  primary  disease,  and  sometimes  the  result 
of  other  causes,  the  treatment  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  directed  to 
the  restoration  of  the  constitution  to  a  natural  state ;  in  plethoric  esses, 
depletion  will  be  required ;  in  the  relaxed,  a  tonic  course ;  in  chloro- 
sis, the  chalybeates.  Emmenagogues  are  usually  most  efficient  when 
given  just  before  the  expected  period  of  the  discharge. 

Savin.  (Sahina,  U.  S.)— Leaves  of  the  JuntperuB  salnnay  an 
evergreen  snrub,  indigenous  in  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  the  United 
States.  It  resembles  in  appearance  the  red  cedar.  As  found  in  the 
shops,  the  leaves  are  of  a  greenish  colour,  strong,  heavy  odour,  and 
bitter  and  acrid  taste ;  active  properties  depend  on  a  ydlow  volatile 
oil. 

EfftdU. — A  stimulant  to  the  secretions  generally;  ovei>doeefl  are 
very  irritant,  and  even  poisonous  \  by  some  highly  esteemed  as  an  em- 
menagogtie  \  its  use  very  dangerous  in  pregnancy,  in  consequence  of 
the  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  uterus  produced,  bringing  on 
abortion.  It  is  questionable  whether  it  has  the  power  of  directly  ex- 
citing uterine  contraction.  Dose,  5  to  20  grs. ;  of  the  oil,  2  to  5  drops, 
three  times  a  day ; — acts  as  a  rubefacient,  when  applied  to  the  skin. 

Most  of  the  drastic  cathartics  will  prove  emmenagogues,  probably 
through  the  sympathy  existing  between  the  bowels  and  uterus.  The 
two  most  employed  aro  dU>u  and  hUjyck  hellebore. 

Aloes  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  remedies  in  amenorrhoea,  parti- 
cularly when  combined  with  iron  and  assafoetida.  It  is  contra-indi- 
cated in  cases  of  inflammation  or  hemorrhoids.  Dose,  1  or  2  grs.,  two 
or  three  times  a  day. 

Blaok  Hellebore — an  uncertain  emmenagogne,  as  found  in  the 
shops;  usually  given  in  the  form  of  tincture;  dose,  f^  to  f^,  two  or 
throe  times  a  day. 

GuAiAO  is  by  many  highly  recommended  in  amenorrhoea.  Dr. 
Dewees  praises  it  also  in  dysmenorrhoaa.  Best  given  either  in  the 
form  of  tincture^  or  ammoniated  tincture;  dose,  fjj,  three  times  a  day. 

Seneka  is  also  esteemed  emmenagogne  by  some  writers ;  it  is  a  ge- 
neral stimulant  to  the  secretions,  and  may  sometimes  promote  men- 
struation. 
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Cantharides  will  often  produce  a  decided  emtnenagogue  effect; 
indicated  only  in  oases  of  enfeebled  action ;  never  in  cases  of  inflatn- 
mation.  Dose  of  tincture,  10  to  30  drops,  three  times  a  day.  A 
blister  to  the  saomm  will  sometimes  have  the  same  effect. 

The  Preparations  of  Iron  are  perhaps  the  most  certain  of  all  the 
emmenagogues;  they  are  more  employed  than  the  others^  the  sub' 
carbonate,  or  the  sulphate,  usually  preferred.  They  are  particularly 
indicated  in  cases  of  chlorosis;  never  in  plethora;  often  combined 
with  aloes. 


CLASS  XVI. 
SIALOGOGUES. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  secretion  of  the  saliva.  Some  arti- 
cles effect  this  when  taken  internally,  as  antimony,  silver,  nitro-mu- 
riatic  acid,  iodine,  and  especially  mercury;  others  produce  it  by  a 
topical  or  local  action,  as  mustard,  ginger,  tobacco,  &o.  As  remedies, 
they  are  employed  in  paralytic  affections  of  the  tongue  and  throat ;  in 
diseases  of  the  tonsils  or  salivary  glands;  sometimes  as  revulsives 
from  neighbouring  organs,  as  in  toothache  and  earache.  They  are 
also  called  masticatories.     They  are  all  described  under  other  heads. 


CLASS   XVII. 

ERRHINES. 

Substances  which  promote  the  nasal  secretion.  As  they  gene- 
rally  excite  sneezing,  they  are  also  termed  sternutatories.  They  all 
act  by  direct  application ;  and  nearly  any  foreign  substance  applied  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  will  produce  this  effect.  They  are 
used  as  revulsives  in  amaurosis,  chronic  ophthalmia,  &c. ;  also  in  syn- 
cope; also  to  promote  the  discharge  of  accumulated  mucus,  and  of 
foreign  bodies.  The  most  powerful  errhincs,  are  Tobacco^  Ammoniai 
Euphorbium,  and  Ycratria. 
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CLASS  XVIII. 
EPISPASTICS. 

MedicBNES  which,  when  applied  to  the  skic,  produce  a  blister 
Called  also  vesicatories.  The  Rubefacients  will  i^^j  oiister  if  applied 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time. 

Effects.  —  They  act  as  general  stimulants  to  Cue  system ;  and  are 
useful  in  typhoid  cases ;  they  will  sometimes  set  a^side  a  paroxysm  of 
intermittent  or  remittent  fever^  by  virtue  of  the  powerfni  impression 
produced.  They  are  powerfully  revulsive,  and  are  used  in  diseases 
of  the  internal  organs.  It  is  advisable  not  to  employ  them  in  the 
very  height  of  inflammatory  diseases,  lest  the  ezcii;ement  should  be 
increased.  They  produce  local  depletion  by  the  serous  discharge 
which  they  occasion.  They  also  do  good  in  certain  cases,  by  substi- 
tuting their  own  action,  which  spontaneously  subsides,  for  some  morbid 
action  in  the  part,  as  in  obstinate  herpes,  &c.  They  are  also  employed 
for  their  local  stimulant  action ;  for  the  pain,  which  they  cause,  in  hy- 
pochondriasis;  and  to  procure  a  denuded  surface  for  the  endermic 
application  of  medicines. 

Spanish  Flies.  {Cantharis,  U.  S.)  —  The  Canfhans  vestcatoria 
is  an  insect  from  six  to  ten  lines  in  length,  by  two  or  three  in  breadth, 
of  a  shining  green  colour.  They  abound  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  are  collected  in  the  summer  by  shaking  them  from  the  trees  in 
which  they  lodge,  and  letting  them  fall  into  large  cloths,  which  arc 
plunged  into  hot  vinegar  and  water,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
insects:  they  are  then  perfectly  dried  in  the  sun,  and  put  into 
canisters.  Odour,  strong  and  peculiar;  taste,  acrid  and  burning; 
colour  of  powder,  grayish-brown,  with  fragments  of  shining  green. 
Should  not  be  kept  in  the  powdered  state,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  attract 
moisture  and  decompose.  Apt  to  be  attacked  by  insects ;  virtues  to 
water  and  alcohol.  Contain  a  peculiar  crystalline  principle  called  can- 
tJiaridin, 

Effects,  —  Internally,  a  diuretic  and  emmenagogue ;  externally,  it 
forms  the  best  epispastic.     The  following  are  its  preparations : 

Ceratum  Canthartdis,  U.  S. — (^Blistering  Plaster,') — Made  by  mix- 
ing together  yellow  wax,  resin,  lara,  and  powdered  flies.  This  is  the 
preparation  used  for  spreading  blisters.  Soft  leather,  muslin,  adhesive 
plaster,  or  paper  may  be  employed,  and  the  cerate  applied  with  a  spatula, 
without  h^t.  The  shape  and  size  of  the  blister  must  be  determined 
by  the  part  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  Sometimes  a  thin  game  is  in- 
terposed between  the  skin  and  cerate,  which  is  thought  to  prevent  the 
absorption  of  the  active  principle.  From  six  to  eight  hours  is  suffi- 
ciently long  to  allow  a  blister  to  remain  on  :  if  vesication  has  not  then 
taken  place,  a  warm  poultice  is  to  be  applied.     For  children,  a  much 
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dbc  2>cr  time  urill  suffice.  Tbe  best  dressing  is  simple  cerate ;  or,  if  to 
be  ^ept  discharging,  basilioon  oiDtmeot;  if  not  disposed  to  heal,  a 
mixiare  of  (foulard's  and  simple  cerate.  The  strangury,  often  result- 
ing Ax)m  the  application  of  blisters,  is  best  relieved  by  an  anodyne 
enema,  and  the  free  use  of  diluent  drinks. 

Lnt/uentum  Cantharidis^  (U.  S.) — Used  only  for  dressing  blisters, 
to  maintain  the  discharge.  Prepared  by  mixing  the  decoction  witl 
resin  cerate,  and  evaporating  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Emj/lastrum  Picis  cum  Oantharide,  (U.  S.) — Umplastrum  cale/a 
dens,  or  toarming-plaster.  Prepared  by  melting  together  the  cerate 
of  cantnarides  with  Burgundy  pitch.  Used  as  a  gentle  rubefacient  in 
chronic  cases.  It  sometimes  causes  vesication,  particularly  if  impro- 
perly made. 

Linimentum  Cantharidis,  (U.  S.) — Made  by  digesting  cantharides 
in  oil  of  turpentine.  A  very  powerful,  prompt,  and  stimulating  lini- 
ment and  vesicant'.     Used  sometimes  in  typhus  fever. 

Other  species  of  the  Cantharis  possess  vesicant  properties,  particu- 
larly the  G.  vittaia,  or  jpotcUo-fly,  which  is  indigenous.  It  is  smaller 
than  the  preceding,  but  resembles  it  in  all  its  medininal  properties. 


CLASS  XIX. 

RUBEFACIENTS. 

Medicines  which  cause  inflammation  of  the  skin,  when  applied  ex 
ternully.  The  indications  for  their  use,  as  well  as  the  principles  of 
their  operation,  are  very  much  the  same  as  those  of  Epispastics.  The 
latter  are  preferred  when  a  slow  and  stimulant  effect  is  desired ;  the 
former,  where  the  impression  is  to  be  sudden  and  transient.  Rubefa- 
cients cannot  deplete  like  blisters ;  they  are  likewise  inferior  in  their 
power  of  breaking  up  morbid  associations,  as  in  intermittents.  As 
revulsives,  rubefacients  are  most  useful  in  spasm  and  nervous  irrita- 
tion ;  blisters,  in  local  inflammations. 

Burgundy  Pitoh.  (Fix  Burgundica,  U.  8.)— Abies  excelsa  or 
Norway  spruce  fir,  a  lofly  evergreen,  native  of  northern  Europe. 
Procured  by  stripping  off  the  bark,  under  which  it  concretes  in  large 
masses  ]  then  melting  in  boiling  water,  and  straining.  A  spurious 
pitch  is  manufactured  out  of  rosin  and  common  pitch. — ^It  is  hard, 
brittle,  and  of  a  vellowish-brown  colour,  of  a  weak  terebinthinate  odour 
and  taste;  usually  contains  many  impurities. — Used  in  the  form  of 
plaster  to  the  skin,  where  it  produces  a  mild  rubefacient  effect.  In 
aome  persons  it  brings  out  a  pustular  eruption. 
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The  pitcli  plasteTj  made  by  spreading  the  melted  pitch  on  9ofl 
leather,  is  used  in  chronic  pulmonary  and  rheumatic  complaints,  &c. 

Canada  Pitch.  (P/x  Canadensis^  U.  8.) — Product  of  the  Abies 
CanadeTisis  or  Hemlock  spruce,  a  native  of  Canada  and  the  Northern 
States.  The  pitch,  sometimes  called  hemlock  gum,  is  a  spontaneoDs 
exudation  on  the  old  trees;  it  is  scraped  off,  boiled  in  water,  and 
strained.  It  is  hard  and  brittle,  of  a  dark  brownish  colour,  and  feeble 
odour;  heat  softens  and  renders  ft  adhesive. — Uses,  and  mode  of  ap- 
plication, the  same  as  the  former. 

Solution  op  Ammonia.  (^Liquor  Ammonia:,  U.  S.) — Prepared 
by  saturating  water  with  gaseous  ammonia;  found  in  the  shops  of 
different  strengths.  Applied  to  the  skin,  it  produces  a  rube&cient,  or 
even  epispastic  effect  very  speedily ;  usually  employed  in  combination 
with  olive  oil,  in  the  form  of  Linimentum  Ammonia,  U.  S.,  or  vola- 
tile liniment, — made  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  of  aq.  ammo- 
nise  to  two  ounces  of  oil ;  an  excellent  mild  rubefacient  in  rheumatisni, 
and  catarrh,  especially  of  children ;  may  be  farther  diluted  if  too  pow- 
erful. 

Mustard.  (^Sinapis,  U.  S,)— Product  of  two  different  species,  vix. : 

Sinapis  alba  and  Sinapis 
nigra  (Figs.  367,  368),  na- 
tives of  Europe.  Two  kinds 
of  seeds  are  found,  the  tchite 
and  the  black;  the  former  are 
of  a  light-yellowish  colour,  and 
globular;  the  latter  are  smaller, 
of  a  dark-brown  colour,  exter- 
nally, and  whitish  within. 
They  have  no  odour  when 
whole ;  yield  a  yellow-  powder, 
which  is  decidedly  odorous 
when  moistened;  taste,  hot, 
pungent,  and  bitter;  strongest 
in  the  black ;  the  outer  coating 
of  both  is  mucilaginous;  both 
yield  a  mild  fixed  oil,  on  pres- 
sure. The  active  principle 
of  the  black  mustard  is  a  vola- 
tile oil,  which  does  not  pre- 
exist in  the  seed,  but  is  deve- 
loped by  the  reaction  of  water 
upon  two  organic  principles, 
named  ^tnopism  and  myro^fne^ 
In  the  white  mustard,  the  ao- 
tive  principle  is  a  fixed  acrid  substance,  which  does  not  pre-exist  in 
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tbe  8eed,  bat  is  generated  by  tbe  reaction  of  water  on  sulpho-nnapmn 
*nd  myrosifne. 

Swallowed  wbole,  tbe  seeds  are  stomacbic  and  laxative,  and  are 
used  in  dyspepsia.  Tbe  powder,  in  small  doses,  is  stimulant  3  in  large 
quantities,  emetic.  Externally  applied,  it  is  an  active  rubefiioient,  and 
is  mucb  used  under  tbe  form  of  mustaixl  poultice,  or  nnapism, — made 
by  simply  stirring  up  the  powder  witb  tepid  water;  flour  may  be  added 
to  dilute  it.  It  sbould  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on  longer  tban  from 
15  to  30  minutes;  never  to  produce  vesication.  Care  sbould  be  taken 
not  to  leave  it  too  long  on  persons  insensible  to  pain^  lest  ulceration 
and  slougbing  result. 

Oil  of  Turpentine  is  a  powerful  rubefacient ;  used  by  saturating 
a  flannel  and  applying  it  to  tbe  skin;  sometimes  produces  a  violent  in- 
flammation and  eruption  on  the  skin. 

Cayenne  Pepper  may  be  advantageously  used  as  a  mbe^ient,  by 
heating  it  in  spirit^,  and  rubbing  it  over  tbe  surface ;  particularly  ap- 
plicable in  tbe  low  forms  of  disease. 


CLASS  XX. 
KSCHAR0TIC8,  OR  CAUSTICS. 

Substances  which  cause  a  slough  by  destroying  tbe  life  of  the  part 
to  which  they  are  applied.  Some  of  them  act  directly,  others  indi- 
rectly, through  chemical  agencies.  Used  to  form  issues  or  running 
sores,  to  repress  fungous  granulations,  to  change  the  character  of  dis- 
eased surfaces,  and  to  open  abscesses. 

The  Jiot  iron,  or  actual  cautery ,  is  the  most  powerful  escharotic ; 
not  so  much  employed  at  present  as  formerly ;  occasionally  used  to 
arrest  hemorrhage. 

The  moxa  is  a  modification  of  the  actual  cautery ;  it  consists  of 
small  rolls  of  muslin  soaked  in  a  solution  of  chromate,  or  nitrate  of 
potassa,  and  dried.  When  used,  one  end  is  set  on  fire,  and  the  other 
placed  on  the  skin.  It  acts  as  a  powerful  revulsive ; — useful  in  deep- 
seated  pains,  paralysis,  disease  of  spine,  &o. 

Lunar  Caustic.  (Argenti  Nitron  Furm,  U.  8.) — Made  by  dis- 
solving pure  silv^  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  evaporating,  melting,  and 
running  into  moulds.  It  occurs  in  cylindrical  pieces,  enveloped  in 
paper  to  protect  it  from  the  light,  which  decomposes  it.     Colour,  gray- 
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ishwhite  -,  taste,  austere  and  metallic ;  very  soluble.  As  a  caustic,  it 
acts  through  its  chemical  affinities  for  the  albumen  of  the  tissue.  li 
is  a  safe  and  excellent  esoharotic ;  particularly  useful  to  change  the 
character  of  unhealthy  ulcers,  whether  common  or  specific  3  the  best 
application  for  ulcers  of  the  cornea;  also  to  inflamed  tonsils.  Some- 
times a  concentrated  solution  is  preferred.  The  weak  solution  is  ao 
admirable  stimulant  applicatioui  as  already  noticed  under  the  head  of 
Tonics, 

P0TA8SA,  U.  S.  (^Common  caustic.  Lapis  infemalis.') — ^Chemically 
a  hydrate  ofpotassa  ;  made  by  adding  quicklime  to  a  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  potassa,  and  evaporating  the  resulting  solution  to  a  proper 
consistence,  and  then  pouring  into  proper  moulds.  Occurs  in  cylin- 
ders of  a  gray  colour;  very  deliquescent;  powerfully  alkaline ;  very 
soluble.  A  more  powerful  caustic  than  nitrate  of  silver ;  apt  to  extend 
Its  effects,  and  consequently  not  so  safe ;  used  chiefly  to  form  issues, 
which  is  best  effected  by  rubbing  a  moistened  stick  of  potassa  over  a 
piece  of  sticking  plaster,  applied  to  the  skin,  and'  having  a  hole  in  it 
of  the  size  of  the  intended  issue;  sometimes  used  also  to  open  abscesses, 
and  to  destroy  poisoned  surfaces.  The  strong  solution  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  spine,  in  tetanus. 

The  Potassa  cum  Calce,  U.  S.  (  Vienna  paste) — ^is  used  sometimes 
to  open  bubos. 

Dried  Alum.  (^Alumen  Exsiccatwmj  U.  S.) — Commonly  named 
humt  alum  ;  prepared  by  heating  alum  until  deprived  of  its  water  of 
crystallization;  a  dull-whitish  powder;  a  mild  esoharotic; — ^used  to  re- 
press fungous  granulations. 

Sulphate  of  Copper. — Usually  applied  in  the  solid  form ;  in  which 
state  it  forms  the  best  remedy  in  granulated  conjunctivitis.  A  strong 
solution  is  useful  in  cancrum  oris  ;  the  weaker  solution  is  a  good  sti- 
mulant|  as  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Tonics, 

Arsenio.  (Addum  Arseniosum,  XJ.  8.) — Procured  in  smelting 
the  ores  of  arsenic;  of  a  milk-white  colour;  vitreous  fracture;  transpa- 
rent within,  but  becomes  opaque  on  exposure;  has  no  odour;  taste, 
faintly  sweetish ;  powerfully  poisonous;  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
A  dangerous  esoharotic  from  liability  to  absorption — Used  chiefly  in 
cancerous  sores;  also  in  lupus,  and  onychia  maligna;  should  always  be 
very  much  diluted  before  applying  it. 

CoRROSiys  Sublimate.  —  A  powerful  esoharotic  in  the  undiluted 
state,  but  seldom  thus  employed.  A  weak  solution  used  as  a  gargle 
in  venereal  sore  throat,  and  as  a  lotion  in  chronic  skin  diseases ;  re- 
commended in  onychia  maligna,  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  sulph.  zioa 
More  fully  described  under  the  head  of  Mercury. 
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The  solution  of  the  nitrate,  and  the  acw?  nitrate  of  mercuryy  are 
also  used  as  escharotics;  the  latter  especially  in  ulcers  of  the  uterus. 

The  Mineral  acids  are  all  powerfully  caustic  iu  the  undiluted  form  \ 
not  used  as  such,  however;  but  employed|  sufficiently  diluted^  as 
stimulant  washes  to  indolent  ulcers. 


CLASS    XXI. 
EMOLLIENTS. 

Medicines  which  soften  and  relax  the  skin,  when  externally  ap- 
plied. They  diminish  the  pain  and  tension  of  inflamed  parts,  often 
assisting  in  producing  resolution ;  or,  if  too  far  advanced  for  that,  they 
aid  the  suppurative  process.  Their  action  is  believed  to  be  purely 
mechanical.  They  all  owe  their  efficacy  to  moisture ;  in  fact,  water 
is,  by  some,  considered  the  only  emollient;  a  temperature  above  62^ 
F.  is  requisite  3  —  aqueous  vapour  is  still  more  emollient  than  warm 
water.  The  usual  method  of  applying  emollients  is  by  cataplasm, 
of  which  the  best  is  that  made  from  flaxseed  meal.  Nearly  all  the 
Demulcents  have  an  emollient  effect  when  externally  applied. 


CLASS  XXII. 

DEMULCENTS. 

Substances  of  a  bland,  unirritating  nature,  capable  of  forming  a 
viscid  solution  with  water.  They  are  closely  allied  to  Emollients ;  in 
fact,  they  produce  the  same  effect  upon  the  internal  passages  as  the 
latter  do  upon  the  skin.  They  consist  chiefly  of  gum,  sugar,  oil,  or 
starch,  and  are  useful  both  as  adjuvants  to  other  acrid  or  irritating 
medicines,  and  also,  when  given  alone,  to  defend  inflamed  or  irritated 
surfaces,  with  which  they  come  into  direct  contact,  as  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  —  when  they  may  be  given  either  by  the  mouth,  or  by 
enema.  Also  very  much  used  in  inflammations  and  irritations  of 
parts  on  which  their  action  must  be  indirect,  as  in  bronchitis  and  uri- 
nary disorders;  in  the  latter  instances,  they  probably  act  by  being 
absorbed.  Several  of  the  demulcents  are  much  used  as  articles  of 
diet  for  the  sick.  They  are  also  used,  in  solution,  as  vehicles  for  other 
medicines. 
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Gtjm  Arabio.  (Acacia,  U.  S.)  —  Product  of  several  species  of 
Acacia,  especially  the  A.  vera,  A.  Senegal,  and  A,  Arabica.  Thej 
are  thorny  shrahs,  or  trees,  growing  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  Africa^ 
and  India.  The  gam  ezades  spontaneously  and  by  incisions.  The 
varieties  are  as  follows :  1.  Turkey  gum,  imported  from  the  Levant ; 
comes  in  small,  irregular  fragments,  either  whitish,  or  very  light 
yellowish-red :  among  these  are  larger  round  pieces  with  numerous 
cncks,  brittle,  and  completely  soluble  in  water.  2.  Gum  Senegal, 
f")m  the  western  coast  of  Africa  3   larger  fragntents,  darker  colooTy 

less  brittle,  of   a    conchoidal  fracture. 
Fig.  869.  8.   Gum  Barbary,  from   the  northern 

part  of  Africa;  has  a  dark  colour,  apt 
to  contain  impurities,  less  abundant 
than  the  others. — Guerin  has  discovered 
three  dbtinct  principles  in  gum :  —  1. 
Arabin  —  found  in  pure  gum  Arabic^ 
and  which  is  completely  soluble  in  water. 
2.  BoMorin  —  found  in  Bassora  gum  ; 
characterized  by  swelling  up  consider- 
ably in  water,  but  not  dissolving.  3. 
Oerasin  —  found  in  the  gum  of  fruit 
trees ;  distinguished  by  bemg  converted 
into  arabin  by  the  action  of  boiling 
water. 

Uses. — Chiefly  as  a  demulcent,  in  pectoral  affections,  diarrhoDa,  and 
dysentery;  an  ingredient  in  most  cough  mixtures;  also  in  pharmacy, 
m  the  compounding  of  pills.  MacUage  for  drink  is  made  by  dis- 
solving 3j  in  Oj  of  water. 

The  syrup  (^Syrvjpus  Acacise,  U.  S.)>  13  chiefly  used  in  pharmacy. 

Tragacanth.  (  Tragacantha,  U.  S.)  —  Product  of  several  species 
of  Astragalus,  particularly  of  A,  verus,  — small,  thorny  shrubs  grow- 
ing in  Persia  and  Asia  Minor.  The  gum  exudes  spontaneously. 
Occurs  in  irregular,  tortuous  pieces,  of  a  dirty  yellowish  colour ;  trans- 
lucent, resembling  horn;  hard,  but  difficult  to  pulverize;  consists 
chiefly  of  bassorin  ;  swells  up,  but  does  not  dissolve  in  water, — forms 
with  it  a  paste.  A  demulcent^ — used  chiefly  in  the  preparation  of 
troches. 

Slippery  Elm  Bark.  (Ulmus,  U.  S.)— Inner  bark  of  the  Vlmvs 
fuha,  a  large  indigenous  tree.  It  is  stripped  off  in  pieces  several 
feet  in  length,  and  folded  longitudinally.  Colour,  tawny;  texture, 
fibrous;  odour,  peculiar;  taste,  sweetish,  peculiar,  and  mucilaginous. 
It  is  a  good  demulcent,  and  is  used  in  dysentery,  &o. ;  also  nutritious; 
generally  given  in  infusion.  (^Tnfasum  Ulmi,  U.  8.)  The  powder 
may  be  employed  by  simply  stirring  in  boiling  water,  and  made  of 
any  thickness,  and  flavoured  according  to  the  taste.     A  poultice  made 
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from  the  powder  fonns  an  ezoelleDt  emollient  application  to  the  in- 
flamed skin. 

Flaxseed.  (Linumy  U.  S.) — Seeds  of  the  Linum  usttatimmum, 
or  common  flax.  They  are  about  a  lino  in  length,  oval,  of  a  brown 
colour  and  glossy.  The  cuticle  abounds  in  mucilage ;  the  interior  con- 
tains a  fixed  oil,  which  is  procured  by  expression,  and  called  Linseed 
oil — much  used  in  the  arts.  The  mucilage  is  obtained  by  infusing  tbe 
seeds  in  boiling  water ;  not  proper  to  boil  them,  since  the  oil  would 
then  be  extracted,  which  is  unpleasant  to  the  taste ; — proportions,  3j 
to  Oj  of  water,  flavoured  with  lemon-juice  and  sugar ; — much  used  in 
pectoral  and  bowel  affections,  and  nephritic  disorders.  The  ground 
seed  forms  with  hot  water  an  excellent  emollient  poultice. 

Irish  Moss.  (Chondrusy  U.  S.) — Usually  called  Carrageen ;^^ 
botanically  Ohondms  cn'spus.  It  grows  on  the  rocks  on  the  northern 
coasts  of  Europe, — particularly  Ireland ;  also  in  this  continent.  Con- 
sists of  a  flat,  cartilaginous  frond,  several  inches  long,  curled,  and  of  a 
yellowish  colour ; — odour,  feeble ;  taste,  slight ;  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
but  soluble  in  boiling  water; — contains  starch,  pectin,  and  other  mat- 
ters. A  nutritive  demulcent,  used  in  pectoral  complaints,  dysentery, 
nephritic  disorders,  &o.  Decoction,  made  by  boiling  Sss  in  Ojss  to 
Oj.  Made  also  in  the  form  of  a  jelly;  properly  flavoured^  as  an  article 
of  diet. 

Iceland  Moss.  {Cetraria,  U.  S.) — ^Botanically,  Cttrarta  Man- 
dica  (Lichen  Idandicus) ;  grows  in  the  northern  parts  of  both  conti- 
nents,— ^inland.  It  is  from  2  to  4  inches  long;  dry,  coriaceous,  and 
smooth;  deeply  channeled ;  of  a  grayish-white  and  brown  colour;  no 
odour;  of  a  bitter,  mucilaginous  taste;  soluble  in  boiling  water.  It 
contains  a  bitter  principle,  Cetrarinj  which  renders  it  slightly  tonic  as 
well  as  demulcent; — the  bitterness  may  be  removed  by  weak  alkaline 
solutions.  Used  in  chronic  pectoral  affections,  attended  with  debility ; 
also  in  chronic  diarrbcea  and  dysentery.  Decoction  made  by  boiling 
3j  in  Ojss  of  water  down  to  Oj. 

Liquorice  Root.  {Glycyrrhizaj  U.  S.) — ^Root  of  the  G,  glabra^ 
growing  in  tho  south  of  Europe,  having  a  round,  tough  and  pliable 
root.  As  found  in  the  shops,  it  is  in  long  pieces,  varying  from  a  few 
lines  to  an  inch  in  thickness ;  of  a  yellowish-gray  colour  externally  5 
yellow  within ;  taste,  sweet  and  somewhat  acrid.  It  contains  a  pecu- 
liar saccharine  principle  called  glycyrrhizi'n^  which  differs  from  sugar 
in  not  undergoing  the  vinous  fermentation ;  it  also  contains  some  starch, 
and  a  resinous  acrid  matter.  A  good  demulcent, — ^used  chiefly  as  an 
adjuvant  with  other  acrid  medicines.  Decoction,  made  with  3j  to  Oj 
water.     The  powdered  root  used  for  sprinkling  over  pills. 
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Liquorice  (Ex/ractum  Glycyrrhiza^y  XJ.  S.), — ^made  by  evaporating 
the  decoction.  The  best  is  imported  from  Calabria.  Comes  in  black, 
flattened  cylinders,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  shiny  when  broken  \  of 
a  sweet  taste ; — much  used  in  cough-mixtures  and  lozenges. 

Barley.  (^Hordeum,  U.  S.) — Prepared  for  medicinal  use  by  dean- 
ing  the  grain,  and  rounding  and  polishing  in  a  mill ;  it  then  consta> 
tutes  pearl  barley.  It  is  in  small,  white,  oval  grains,  with  a  dark, 
longitudinal  furrow  on  one  side.  Consists  of  staroh,  gum,  sugar,  and 
gluten ; — apt  to  become  musty  by  long  keeping.  Virtues  yielded  to 
boiling  water. 

Barley  Water.  (Decoctum  Eordei,  XJ.  S.) — Made  by  washing  S^j 
barley  in  cold  water ;  then  boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a  smidl  quantity  of 
water;  throw  away  this  water,  and  add  Oij  boiling  water,  and  boil 
down  to  Oj  ; — ^an  ex&^llent  drink  in  inflammatory  and  febrile  afiectiona ; 
may  be  flavoured  with  lemon-juice  and  sugar. 

Arrow  Root.  (Marantaj  U.  S.) — ^Product  of  the  Maranta  amn- 
dinacea,  growing  in  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America;  abo  in 
Florida.  The  root  is  perennial  and  tuberous,  and  is  prepared  for  use 
by  first  washing,  then  beating  into  a  pulp,  and  thrown  into  water,  and 
stirred,  so  as  to  separate  the  fecula ;  it  is  then  strained  through  a  sieve 
and  allowed  to  dry.  The  best  is  imported  from  Bermuda.  It  is  a 
white,  light  powder ;  no  odour  nor  taste ;  chemically,  a  pure  starch ; 
often  adulterated  with  potato  starch ;  can  only  be  distinguished  by  the 
microscope.  A  nutritious  demulcent,  particularly  adapted  to  children 
as  an  article  of  diet,  also  in  bowel-affections.  Oiven,  by  first  forming 
a  paste  with  cold  water,  and  then  adding  this  to  boiling  milk  or 
water. 

The  Carina  root,  or  Tou8'le$^moiSj  is  very  similar  to  the  arrow  root : 
it  comes  also  from  the  West  Indies. 

Tapioca,  U.  S. — Fecula  prepared  from  the  root  of  the  Jatropha 
manihotj  or  coAsava  plant,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  tropical 
America.  The  root  is  large,  fleshy,  and  tuberous.  There  are  two  va- 
rieties, the  sweet  and  the  bitter.  The  latter  contains  an  acrid,  poison- 
ous principle ;  still,  it  is  the  one  most  cultivated  for  tapioca,  since  its 
poisonous  principle,  being  volatile,  is  dissipated  by  heat.  The  juice 
being  expressed  from  the  root,  deposits  its  starch  on  standing,  and  is 
then  dried  by  exposing  it  to  heat.  It  is  in  irregular,  hard,  white, 
rough  grains,  with  little  or  no  odour  and  taste.  Prepared  for  use  by 
boiling  in  water,  which  converts  it  into  a  sort  of  jelly.  Used  exclu- 
sively as  an  article  of  diet;  may  be  flavoured  to  suit  the  taste; — 
brandy  or  wine  may  be  added,  in  cases  of  debility,  or  irritability  of 
vtoma-ih. 
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Fig.  870. 


Sago,  U.  S.  —  Product  of  the  Sagm  Bumphti,  or  seigo  palm 
digenons  in  the  East  Indies,  growing  about  80  feet  high.  The 
resides  in  the  pith  of  the  trunk ; 
this  is  agitated  in  water,  to  which 
it  imparts  its  starch ;  this  subsides^ 
and  is  passed  through  a  sieYe^ 
when  the  farina  is  deposited  on 
standing,  and  then  dried ;  this  is 
common  sago.  It  is  in  grains  of 
unequal  size,  of  a  yellowish  colour. 
The  finest  kind,  called  pearl  sago^ 
is  refined  by  the  Chinese ;  it  is  in 
small,  round  grains,  whitish,  hard, 
and  sometimes  translucent,  with 
no  odour,  and  a  slight  taste.  It 
consists  almost  entirely  of  pure 
starch;  insoluble  in  cold  water; 
requires  long  boiling.  —  Uses  and 
modes  of  preparation,  the  same  as 
for  tapioca. 


in- 
sago 


CLASS  XXIII. 


DILUENTS. 


Mild  liquids,  which  dilute  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels ; 
and  which,  entering  the  blood-vessels,  render  the  blood  thinner,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  dilute  the  secretions.  Water  is  the  only  liquid, 
strictly  speaking,  which  can  be  used  for  these  purposes ;  water  is,  in 
fact,  the  great  diluent  of  nature.  The  additions  which  are  usually 
made,  are  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  flavour,  or  rendering  it  more 
nutritive.  Diluents  are  useful  in  inflammatory  diseases, — in  cat^s  of 
acrid  poisons,  — as  adjuvants  to  emetics,  &c.,  also  to  restore  a  proper 
degree  of  fluidity  to  the  blood.  The  demulcents  form  the  best  diluent 
drinks. 
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CLASS  XXIV. 
ANTACIDS. 

Medicines  which  combine  with,  and  neatra]|zc  acids.  Their 
action  is  entirely  chemical.  Although  all  ^lifiable  bases  are  antacids, 
the  only  ones  employed  remedially  are  the  alkalies,  alkaline  earths, 
and  alkaline  carbonates.  They  do  good  by  removing  excess  of  acid 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which  is  frequently  the  cause  of  disease, 
as  colic,  diarrhoea,  &o.  They  are  also  useful  in  the  uric  acid  diathesis^ 
where  there  is  a  tendency  to  gout,  and  gravel. 

Magnesia.  —  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  antacids; — very 
powerful,  in  consequence  of  its  low  combining  number;  used  exten- 
sively in  the  colics,  and  diarrhoeas  of  children,  either  alone,  or  com- 
bined with  rhubarb  or  calomel;  also  in  sick  headaches,  gout,  and 
gravel.  Dose,  gr.  x  to  3j. — The  carbonate  is  given  in  double  the 
dose. 

Carbonate  of  Soda.  (Soda  Carhcmas,  U.  S.) — Procured  from 
the  ashes  of  sea-weeds,  in  the  impure  forms  of  kelp  and  barilla; 
generally  manufiactured  from  the  sulphate,  by  decomposing  it  with  car- 
bonate of  lime.  It  is  in  lar^,  rhomboidal  crystals,  efflorescent,  very 
soluble  in  water;  taste,  alkaline;  unequal  in  strength.  Dose,  20  to 
80  grs. ; — of  the  dried  salt,  5  to  10  grs. 

Bioabbonate  op  Soda.  (^Sodm  Btcarbonas,  U.  S.) — Svpercarho- 
note  of  Soda. — Prepared  by  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  through  a  solu- 
tion of  the  carbonate,f  and  crystallizing  at  a  low  heat.  Usually  occurs 
as  a  white  powder,  and  contains  some  sesquioarbonate ;  —  not  so  solu- 
ble as  the  carbonate,  but  less  disagreeable  to  the  taste.  Given  in  dys- 
pepsia, &c.;  also  used  in  making  soda  and  Seidlitz  powders.  — Dose, 
gr.  10  to  5j. 

Carbonates  of  Potassa.  —  Already  spoken  of  under  Diuretta. 
As  antacids,  the  carbonate  is  given  in  the  dose  of  10  to  20  grains ; 
the  bicarbonate,  in  from  20  to  40  grains.  —  The  infusion  of  hickory 
ashes  is  sometimes  used  as  an  antacid :  it  owes  its  efficacy  to  the  car- 
bonate of  potassa  which  it  contains. 

Liqvm  Potassm,  U.  S.  —  Solution  of  Potassa  is  an  excellent  ant- 
acid in  the  diarrhoeas  of  children;  also  in  dyspepsia,  used  with 
bitters. 
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liiME.  (^Calx,  U.  S.)  —  Used  medicinally  only  in  solution,  under 
the  name  of  lime-water  (^Liquor  Calcu,  U.  S.) ; — made  by  dissolving 
lime  in  water,  and  keeping  it  in  well-stopped  bottles,  with  a  portion 
of  lime  undissolved,  in  order  that  it  may  be  always  saturated.  It  is 
'  colourless,  of  an  alkaline  taste  and  reaction ;  combines  with  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  air,  and  forms  a  pellicle  of  the  carbonate.  Used 
generally  in  combination  with  fresh  milk,  as  a  remedv  for  irritable 
stomach,  —  a  tablespoonful  of  each,  taken  every  half  hour.  Exter- 
nally, in  combination  with  linseed  oil,  as  a  liniment  for  burns. 

The  carbonate  is  used  internally  in  the  form  of  prepared  chalk,  and 
prepared  oytter-ihdU.  Prepared  chalk  (Greta  PrtBparata,  U.  S.), 
occurs  in  the  form  of  small,  white,  coniciu  masses,  insoluble  in  pure 
water,  somewhat  soluble  in  carbonic-acid-water.  It  is  astringent  as 
well  as  antacid,  and  is  very  useful  in  diarrhoeas  accompanied  by  acid- 
ity— particularly  in  children ;  dose,  5  to  20  grains,  every  hour  or  two. 
The  Chalk  mixture  (Mistur»  Cretm),  is  made  by  rubbing  up  chalk 
with  sugar  and  gum,  and  adding  cinnamon-water.  —  Chalk  is  some- 
times applied  externally  as  an  absorbent. 

Prepared'  oyUersheUB  (^Teita  Fntparatay  U.  S.),  are  made  from  the 
common  shells  by  grinding,  Ac.,  as  for  prepared  chalk.  They  differ 
from  it  only  in  containing  a  little  animal  matter. 

Uk». — ^The  same. 

The  precipitated  carbonate  (^Calcis  Carbonas  PracipitatuSy  U.  S.), 
is  made  by  the  reaction  of  carbonate  of  soda  on  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  calcium.     It  is  a  fine,  white  powder. 

Ammonia.  —  A  stimulant  antacid,  given  in  aqueoas  v  aicoholio 
solution.  The  Liquor  Ammoniee  and  the  Spiritus  Ammonise  are 
seldom  used  internally,  in  the  undiluted  form.  The  Spiritus  Ammo* 
nia  Aromatictts  is  an  excellent  stimulant  in  languors,  faintings,  flatu* 
lent  colic,  &o.     Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  also  antacid. 


CLASS  XXV. 
ANTHELMINTICS. 

Mebicines  which  destroy,  or  expel  worms  from  the  alimentary 
canal.  Some  act  by  a  direct  poisonous  influence  upon  the  worms, 
causing  their  death }  others,  by  a  purely  mechanical  method ;  others, 
again  —  as  the  drastic  cathartics — through  the  increased  amount  of 
mucous  exhalation  produced. 
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Pink  Root.  (^SpigeHa^  U.  S.)  —  Product  of  Sptgdia  Martian- 
dica,  an  indigenous,  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  in  the  Soathem 

States.      The  root  is   the 
Fig.  871.         ^  officinal  part      It  consists 

of  numerous  branchingi 
wrinkled  fibres,  attached  to 
a  caudez ;  colour,  brownish- 
yellow  externally;  odour, 
faint;  taste,  sweetish  and 
bitter.  It  contains  a  fixed 
oil,  and  a  peculiar  bitter 
extractive,  which  is  the 
active  principle,  and  some 
others.  Larse  doses  are 
cathartic  and  sometimes 
narcotic.  It  ranks  high  as 
an  anthelmintic,  destroying 
the  worms.  Qiven  in  pow- 
der and  decoction ;  dose  of 
powder  for  a  child  two  to 
four  years  old,  10  to  20 
grains ;  often  combined 
with  calomel.  The  infu- 
sion (Infiu.  Spigdict,  U. 
8.)  made  with  3ss  to  Oj. 
Often  combined  with  senna, 
to  insure  its  purgative  effect. 
The  Extrctctum  Sptgdia  ei 
Sennas  Fluidum,  IT.  S.,  is 
an  excellent  preparation ; 
dose,  f  3j-ij. 

WORMSKED.  {Chenopo" 
dium,  U.  8.) — 8eed  of  the 
C,  anthelmirUicumf  or  Jeru- 
salem oak,  and  also  of  C. 
ambrcmoideSy  indigenous 
^f-J^fr^KMBKMtn^^^    V*^bi^^  perennial    plants,   growing 

-^^K^^H|[R^^^^:?^^^J       throughout      the      United 
'  '  ~  States.       The    seeds    are 

about  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head ;  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  puneent  taste,  and  a  peculiar  aro- 
matic odour;  virtues  depend  on  a  volatile  oil.  They  are  an  excellent 
anthelmintic ;  peculiarly  adapted  to  expel  the  lumbrici  of  children ; 
best  given  as  an  electuary  with  molasses ;  to  be  administered  for  seve- 
ral successive  days,  and  then  followed  by  a  cathartic;   dose,  9|HJ* 
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The  oil  IB  of  a  light  yellow  colour;  grows  darker  by  time ;  giyen  in 
the  dose  of  5  to  20  drops. 

PoMEGRANATX  Bark.  (^Granati  Eadtcis  Cortex,  XJ.  S.)  —  The 
bark  of  the  pomegranate  root  is  powerfully  anthelmintic  3  useful  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  tape-worm;  best  given  in  decoction  made  by 
boiling  3ij  in  Oij  water^  down  to  Oj  3  dose^  one-third,  to  be  taken 
every  half  hour. 

Pride  o?  China.  (Azederack,  TJ.  8.)  —  Bark  of  the  root  of  the 
Mdia  Azederachy  a  beautiful  tree,  growing  in  the  Southern  States. 
The  bark  b  most  powerful  in  the  fresh  state ;  taste,  bitter  and  nau- 
seous. In  full  doses,  it  is  emeto-oathartic ;  overdoses  are  narcotic. 
Best  given  in  decoction,  repeated  for  several  days,  and  then  followed 
by  a  oathartie. 

MAMS  Fern.  (Filtx  Mas,  U.  S.)  — Boot  of  the  Aqyidium  Filix 
Mm,  growing  in  Europe  and  North  America.  The  root  is  long,  cylin- 
drical, and  flexible,  covered  over  with  the  remains  of  the  le^stalks. 
As  found  in  the  shops,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  deteriorated.  Colour,  ex- 
ternally, brown;  odour,  feeble,  but  peculiar;  taste,  astringent  and 
nauseous.  It  is  slightly  tonic,  and  very  astringent ;  also  anthelmin- 
tic ;  used  to  expel  the  tape-worm.  Not  much  used  at  present.  Dose 
of  powder,  3j  to  3iij ;  of  the  oil,  30  to  40  drops;  of  the  ethereal 
extract,  gr.  x-xx. 

CoWHAQE.  (Mucuna,  XJ.  S.)  —  Legumes  or  pods  of  the  M.  pru- 
riens,  a  climbing  Wost  India  plant.  The  pod  is  about  four  inches 
long,  shaped  like  an  italic  y)  covered  over  with  brown,  bristly  hairs, 
which  easily  separate  when  handled,  and  produce  intense  itching. 
Used  by  steeping  the  pods  in  molasses  or  honey,  and  then  scraping  off 
with  a  knife.  It  acts  as  an  anthelmintic  in  a  mechanical  manner,  — 
the  spiculse,  adhering  to  the  worms,  causing  them  to  loose  their  hold 
on  the  intestine.  Dose,  of  the  electuary,  a  teaspoonful  to  a  table- 
spoonful,  to  be  given  for  several  successive  mornings,  and  then  fol* 
lowed  by  a  oathartia 

Oil  op  Turpentine. — Powerfully  anthelmintic  in  large  doses; 
particularly  useful  in  expelling  taenia;  its  purg|ttive  operation  must 
be  always  insured  by  combining  it  with,  or  following  it  by  castor  oil. 
I>ose,  f  3j  to  f  3ij.  In  smaller  doses,  it  is  very  efficacious  in  removing 
the  ascarides  of  children,  to  whom  it  may  be  given  in  combination 
with  castor  oil,  or  else  by  enema. 

Tin.  (Stannum,  U.  S.)  — Used  in  the  form  of  powder,  which  is 
prepared  by  melting  tin,  stirring  while  cooling,  and  then  passing 
through  a  sieve;  believed  to  act  mechanically;  used  chiefly  to  expel 
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lumbrioi,  and  tsenia.     Dosci  Sj  to  Siji  repeated^  and  then  followed  hf 
a  brisk  cathartio. 

Calomel. — ^An  excellent  anthelmintic  for  children ;  best  adminis- 
tered by  giving  a  grain  or  two  every  night,  or  every  other  night,  and 
following,  in  the  morning,  with  a  dose  of  castor  oil  and  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. It,  no  dottbt^  acts  through  the  agency  of  the  bile  which  is 
poured  out. 

The  seeds  of  the  common  pumpkin  (cucurhita  p€p6)f  and  k  fixed 
oil  obtained  by  expression  from  the  seeds,  have  been  employed  with 
success  for  the  removal  of  taenia ;  3ss,  repeated  once  or  twice^  is  the 
dose  of  the  oil,  to  be  followed  by  castor  oil. 

KoiusOf  (the  flowers  of  Bray  era  Anihelmtntica,  a  plant  of  Abys- 
sinia), are  also  used  in  taenia.  A  decoction,  (3i-ies  to  water  Oi^  boiled 
to  Oss),  is  the  form  of  administration  recommended. 
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PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 


Diseases  may  oonveniently  be  diyided  into  two  great  olasses,  gene^ 
ral  and  local.  The  former  indades  those  which  affect  the  whole  sys- 
tem at  the  same  time ;  the  latter  those  which  affect  some  particular 
structure  or  function,  and  in  which  the  general  or  constitutional  phe- 
nomena are  only  secondary. 

CLASS  I. 

OENEBAL  DISEASES. 

This  class  comprises  all  the  idiopathic  fevers,  together  with  the  ez- 
anthematons  or  eruptive  fevers,  and  to  them  we  may  add  Rheumatism 
and  Goat. 

FEVERS. 

The  term  Fever  is  employed  in  two  different  senses, — one  to  denote 
a  peculiar  state  of  the  system,  which  may  be  present  in  any  disease, 
and  which  exhibits  itself  chiefly  by  an  increase  of  temperature ;  the 
other,  to  signify  certain  affections,  in  which  the  above,  with  other 
symptoms,  are  usually  present ;  thus  we  speak  of  intermittent,  remit- 
tent, and  typhus  fevers,  as  special  disorders,  whilst,  in  the  more  general 
sense,  we  speak  of  an  individual  having  /every  as  an  accompanying 
symptom  of  a  pleurisy,  a  pneumonia,  &c.  The  importance  of 
bearing  in  mind  the  above  distinction  between  the  application  of  the 
term  "  fever,"  will  be  obvious,  when  it  is  recollected,  that  in  many  of 
the  so-called yet76r«  the  tymptom  fever  may  be  entirely  absent;  this  is 
familiar  in  the  cold  stage  of  an  intermittent,  or  as  a  characteristic  con- 
dition of  fatal  cases  of  adynamic  or  pernicious  fevers. 

In  fevers  there  is  usually  more  or  less  derangement  of  all  the  func- 
tions, the  most  striking  phenomena  being  sensorial  or  nervous  irregu- 
larity, increased  heat  of  skin^  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  and  loss  of 
appetite. 

Various  premonitory  symptoms  usually  intimate  its  approach.  These 
constitute  its  forming  stage.  They  are  a  sense  of  lassitude  and  wea< 
69*  («-'i) 
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rincsSy  general  achioflr  of  the  body,  sligbt  chillioess,  and  occasional 
headache,  with  disinclination  for  food.  These  sjmptoms  maj  coDtinue 
for  days,  and  are  sometimes  wholly  absent.  They  are  most  apt  to  oc- 
cur in  protracted  fevers,  as  the  typhus  and  typhoid. 

The  cold  stage  or  ckCU  is  the  first  decided  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  the  disorder.  Its  approach  is  sometimes  gradual,  and  sometimes 
sudden,  and  it  varies  much  in  intensity.  The  sensation  is,  at  least 
partly,  nervous,  though  it  is  often  attended  with  some  reduction  of  the 
temperature  of  the  body.  The  pains  which  accompany  it  are  purely 
of  a  nervous  character.  Its  duration  is  very  variable,  in  some  cases 
not  exceeding  a  few  minutes;  in  others,  continuing  for  houn,  or  evea 
days. 

The  cold  stage  is  gradually  merged  into  the  hot  Uage^  in  whiob  there 
is  an  actual  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  body,  rising  oocaaionally 
as  high  as  107^ ;  along  with  this,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  fulnem 
and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  varying  however  very  much  in  this  respect, 
occasionally  reaching  as  high  as  150  or  160  per  minute.  There  is 
also  generally  a  flushed  fEMse,  together  with  more  or  less  pain  of  head, 
and  increase  of  sensibility  to  light  and  sound. 

The  secretions  are  always  deranged  in  fever }  usually  they  are  dimi- 
nished, or  entirely  suppressed. 

The  declining  stage  of  fever  is  frequently  marked  by  the  oocurrenoe 
of  profuse  evacuations  from  the  skin,  kidneys,  bowels,  &c. }  these  are 
termed  critical  discharges. 

The  duration  and  course  of  fever  varies ;  it  occasionally  runs  through 
all  its  stages,  and  terminates  in  a  day ;  in  which  case  it  is  called  an 
ephemera.  Again  it  may  return,  after  an  interval  differing  in  length, 
when  it  is  named  int^nnitfmt.  Again  it  may  partially  decline,  and 
afterwards  return  with  its  former  intensity,  when  it  is  called  remittent; 
and  finally,  it  may  continue  with  little  or  no  tendency  to  remission,  in 
which  case  it  would  receive  the  name  of  continued /ever. 

Two  very  opposite  grades  of  fever  exist ;  the  one  denominated  the 
ivjiammatory  (synoclia  of  Cullen),  marked  by  an  increased  vital  acti- 
vity ;  the  other,  the  hw^  tgj^lwus,  or  adgnamicy  characterized  by  a 
feeble  condition  of  the  ^^tal  forces.  The  term  synochus  was  used  by 
Cullen  to  designate  a  fever  which  was  inflammatory  at  the  commence- 
meat,  and  typhous  towards  its  close. 

The  division  of  fevers  into  idiopathic  and  ^mptomafic  indicates  a 
difference  in  their  cause.  The  former  term  is  applied  to  those  which 
arise  without  any  obvious  local  cause ;  the  latter  denotes  those  which 
are  produced  by  inflammation,  or  some  other  local  agency.  Many 
eminent  pathologists  have  denied  the  existence  of  idiopathic  fevers, 
referring  them  always  to  some  local  irritation  or  inflammation. 

Idiopathic  fevers  are  often  accompanied  by  inflammation ; — thus 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  accompanies  scar- 
latina; inflammation  of  the  cerebral  membranes,  or  lungs,  or  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  may  occur  together  with  typhoid;  hence  some  emi- 
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nent  pbjsiciana  bave  persuaded  themselves,  that  typhoid  is  not  an  idir 
opathic  fever,  but  that  it  is  symptomatic  of  a  local  inflammation. 

In  a  symptomatic  fever,  the  local  inflammation  begins  first — in  an 
idiopathic  fever,  on  the  contrary,  the  feverish  symptoms  begin  first, 
and  may  continue  some  time  before  any  local  disease  appears,  if  it  ap- 
pear at  all. 

Idiopathic  fevers  are  most  commonly  caused  by  some  poison  which 
gets  into  the  blood.  Their  chief  kinds  are  the  intermittent,  remittent, 
continued,  and  ezanthematous ;  each  of  which  has  many  varieties. 

Symptomatic  fevers  may  be  of  an  acute  inflammatory  type,  or  hectic, 
or  typhoid.  We  may  observe  here  that  an  intermittent  fever  is  some- 
times symptomatic  of  disease  in  the  urethra,  and  remittent  fever  of 
worms  and  accumulations  of  sordes  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

OLASSrriOATION  ov  nviBs. 

1.  Irritative  Fever.  7.  Vaccine  disease. 

2.  Miasmatic  fevers.  8.  Chicken  pox. 

8.  Yellow  fever.  9.  Measles  or  rubeola. 

4.  Tjphoid,  or  enteric  fever.  10.  Scarlatina. 

5.  TyptiuB.  11.  Erysipelas. 

6.  Small  pox  or  variola.  12.  Plague. 

Dr.  Dixon '  assumes  the  establishment  of  the  following  distinct 
types: 

I.  Thb  PsmoDiOAL :  Intermittents  and  remittents  generally. 

II.  The  Continued :  Comprising  1,  Yellow  Fever;  2,  Typhus  Fever,  Ty- 
phoid and  true  Typhus,  the  Epidemic, Fever  of  Great  Britain,  Simple  Fever,  or 
Ephemera,  Relapsing  Fever  of  Jenner;  8.  Catarrhal  Fever,  Influenza;  4. 
Pneumonia  Typhoides,  Spotted  Fever. 

III.  The  Exanthsmatoub:  1,  Variola;  2,  Measles;  8,  Scarlatina;  4. 
Erysipelas ;  6,  Dengue,  etc. 

Of  several  of  these  there  are  varieties,  as,  for  instance,  we  may  have 
inflammatory,  or  congestive  intermittents  or  remittents.  Some  are 
propagated  by  contagion,  and  are  hence  called  contagious ;  some  have 
the  property  in  common  that  they  are  attended  with  an  eruptive  aifcc- 
tion,  and  are  denominated  erfiptive,  or  eocantlieinatou*  fevers.  These 
are,  in  many  instances,  interchangeable  terms;  roost  contagious  fevers 
being  ezantheroatons,  and  roost  of  the  exanthemata  contagious.  Each, 
however^  is  distinct  individually. 

IRRITATiyE  FEVER. 

By  this  is  meant  a  simple  fever  arising  from  any  irritating  cause, 
but  unattended  with  local  inflammation.  Usually  its  duration  is  very 
short, — ^from  one  to  five  or  six  days.  If  it  extend  beyond  this  it  is 
probable  that  some  local  inflammation  has  been  developed.  It  evinces 
a  tendency  to  remit. 

'  Elements  of  Medicine,  Philada.,  1855. 
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•  The  si/mptoms  are  those  of  feven  generally,  only  milder.  Tn  in- 
fants it  may  commence  with  a  convulsion,  though  this  is  not  very  com- 
mon ;  during  the  paroxysm  there  may  be,  in  them,  drowsiness  even 
approaching  to  coma,  rendering  it  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  hydiooe- 
phalns. 

Causes. — Any  cause  producing  irritation.  In  children,  the  can9e» 
are  more  frequent — such  as  teething,  crude  ingesta,  worms,  &c. 
Hence  it  has  been  called  tooitn-feuer.  But,  again,  it  is  often  nothing 
more  than  a  symptomatic  fever  depending  upon  some  phlegmasiai  as 
enteritis,  pneumonia,  &c. 

Treatment — A  mild  saline  cathartic,  followed  by  a  refrigerant  dia- 
phoretic. For  children,  a  purgative  dose  of  calomd  is  especially  indi- 
cated. To  allay  nervous  excitement,  which  is  apt  to  be  present  in 
children,  we  may  use  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  Hoffman's  anodyne,  gariio 
poultices  to  the  feet,  and  the  warm  bath.  If  crude  ingesta  be  sus- 
pected, give  a  moderate  dose  of  ipecacuanha.  The  diei  should  be  low ; 
for  children,  cold  gum-water  is  the  best. 

The  convulsions  in  ehildren  are  not  usually  dangerous.  They  are 
to  be  treated  by  applying  cold  to  the  head,  and  revubives  to  the  feet; 
and,  if  persistent^  by  leeches  to  the  temples  or  behind  the  ears. 

MIA8MATI0  FEYSBS. 

Under  this  name  it  is  convenient  to  arrange  three  distinct  fevers. 
Intermittent^  remittent^  and  perMcUmSf  because  they  all  depend  upon 
an  identical  cause,  miasma. 

The  term  miasma  signifies  exhalation.  For  want  of  positive  know- 
ledge on  this  subject,  the  term  is  here  used  to  signify  mxxrsh  exhala^ 
tiofu.  They  are  known  only  by  their  effects,  all  attempts  to  isolate 
and  analvse  them  having  utterly  failed.  They  have  been  suspected, 
but  never  proved,  to  be  due  to  cryptogamous,  or  animal  germs.  The 
concurrence  of  heat,  moisture,  and  vegetable  decomposition  seems  to 
be  requisite  for  their  production.  The  temperature  must  be  above  a 
certain  point,  and  must  be  continuous  for  a  definite  time.  Thus  in 
Quebec,  St.  Petersburg,  and  other  northern  cities,  although  the  heat 
of  summer  is  often  excessive,  it  is  too  brief  to  cause  their  appearance. 
Their  intensity  increases  in  proportion  as  we  approach  the  equator, 
where  they  assume  great  malignancy.  They  cease  to  be  developed 
after  a  decided  frost, — ^another  proof  of  their  vegetable  origin.  They 
never  originate  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  though  often  along  the 
coast;  likewise  in  low  situations  subject  to  the  oversow  of  rivers,  or  in 
the  flooding  of  meadows.  Cities  are  nearly  or  quite  exempt  from 
them.  They  evince  a  great  affinity  for  moisture,  hence  the  greater 
liability  to  exposure  early  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening,  on  ac- 
count of  the  condensation  of  the  vapour  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Miai^matic  fevers  sometimes  prevail  epidemicaUy,  a  fact  which  it  is 
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difficult  to  aooouDt  for.     Negroes  are  less  susceptible  to  tbeir  influence 
than  whites. 

INTERMITTENT   FETER. 

A  disorder  characterized  by  febrile  paroxysms  recurring  at  stated 
intervals,  and  by  the  absence  of  fever  between  the  paroxysms. 


Varieties. — The  three  most  common  varieties  i 

1.  The  quotidian,  in  which  the  fit  comes  on  every  day^  generally  in 
the  morning,  and  lasts  about  ten  or  twelve  hours. 

2.  The  tertian,  which  comes  on  alternate  days^  generally  about 
noon,  and  lasts  till  evening. 

3.  The  quartan,  which  comes  on  once  in  three^days,  usually  in  the 
afternoon.  It  has  the  longest  cold  fit,  but  the  shortest  paroxysm  alto- 
gether. There  are  also  double  quotidians,  having  two  paroxysms 
every  day.  Double  tertians,  having  a  paroxysm  every  day,  but  at 
different  hours.  Sometimes  there  are  two  paroxysms  on  one  day,  and 
none  the  next :  this  is  called  a  duplicated,  or  double  tertian.  The 
triple  tertian  has  two  paroxysms  on  one  day,  and  one  on  the  inter- 
vening. Br.  Dixon  also  describes  a  tertiana  triplicata,  in  which  three 
well  marked  paroxysms  occurred  on  every  alternate  day.  In  douhU 
quartans,  out  of  three  days,  two  have  each  one  paroxysm,  and  the 
other  none.  Of  all  these  varietieS|  the  double  tertian  is  the  only  one 
which  often  occurs. 

A  distinction  is  made  between  the  interval,  and  the  intermission  of 
an  ague.  The  interval,  is  the  spaoe  between  the  beginning  of  one 
paroxysm,  and  the  beginning  of  the  next;  which  in  the  tertian  is 
forty -eight  hours ;  the  intermission,  is  the  space  from  the  end  of  one 
paroxysm,  till  the  beginning  of  the  next:  m  other  words,  the  time 
when  the  patient  is  free  from  the  disease ;  which  in  the  tertian  is 
about  forty-two  hours.  This  is  also  called  apyreoeia.  The  type  of 
the  fever  has  a  reference  to  the  length  of  the  interval.  Besides  th& 
varieties  mentioned  above,  there  are  quintans,  sextans,  octans,  &o., 
but  they  are  very  rare. 

Seasons  of  occurrence. — ^The  quotidian  commonly  occurs  in  spring ; 
the  tertian  at  the  end  of  summer,  and  beginning  of  fall ;  the  quartan 
later  in  the  fall. 

Symptoms. — ^An  intermittent  consists  of  three  stages : 

1.  The  cold  stage.  —  This  begins  with  chilliness  and  constriction 
of  the  whole  body ;  the  nails  are  blue ;  the  skin  is  rough  (cutis  anse- 
rine'), and  there  are  violent  shiverings,  and  chattering  of  the  teeth, 
headache,  and  backache,  quick,  small  pulse,  oppression  at  the  precor* 
dia,  and  sometimes  vomiting.  After  these  have  lasted  some  time, 
there  comes  the 

2d,  or  hot  stage,  beginning  with  flushes  of  heat,  which  gradually 
increase,  till  the  skin  becomes  very  hot  and  dry,  the  face  flushed,  the 
temples  throbbing,  and  the  pulse  full  and  frequent.  After  a  duratioa 
^f  from  three  to  eight  hours,  comes  the 
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8d,  or  sweating  Uage.  — Perspiniion  begins  on  tbe  bead  and  faee, 
and  becomes  profuse  all  over  tbe  body;  and  tbe  mine  deposits  a 
copious  lateritious  sediment  Now,  in  uncomplicated  cases,  tbe  patient 
feels  well,  but  weak,  till  tbe  next  recurrence  of  the  fit.  Sometimes 
one  of  tbe  stAges  is  wanting,  as  for  instance  tbe  cold  stage;  tbis  fona 
is  called  a  dumb  ague.  Sometimes  tbe  fever  is  wanting,  or  bas  neu- 
ralgic pains  substituted  for  it.  Tbe  sweating  stage  is  also  sometim.^ 
absent,  or  is  supplied  by  copious  urination,  or  diarrboea. 

Causes.  —  Marsb  miasmata  are  tbe  essential  causes,  tbougb  cases 
incidentally  occur  wbicb  are  not  traceable  to  tbis  caufie.  Tbe  disease 
does  not  proceed  from  lands  wbicb  are  inundated,  as  mucb  aa  from 
those  which  have  befffi  flooded  and  are  drying.  It  is  more  yirulent  in 
hot  climates  than  in  temperate  —  in  low  situations  than  in  high  ;  tbe 
upper  stories  of  a  house  being  much  more  healthy  in  aguish  districts 
than  the  lower.  It  is  carried  about  by  winds,  but  interrupted  by 
trees ;  and  is  always  more  dangerous  by  night  than  b^  day.  It  is  far 
more  likely  to  attack  persons  exhausted  by  fatigue,  intemperance,  or 
illness,  than  tbe  healthy :  these,  therefore,  are  predisposing  causes. 
Cases  sometimes  occur,  which  proceed  obviously  from  some  temporary 
irritation,  such  as  tbe  introduction  of  instruments  into  tbe  urethra,  in- 
digestible food  in  the  stomach,  worms  in  tbe  intestinal  canal,  &c. 

Treatment  in  ordinary  cases. — ^In  most  cases  it  is  well  to  commence 
with  an  active  cathartic,  such  as  tbe  comp.  cathartic  pill,  so  as  to  clear 
the  bowels.  If  tbe  stomach  is  very  foul,  an  emetic  noay  be  nsed, 
though  it  is  not  essential.  During  tbe  cold  stage,  warm  drinks  of 
tea,  or  wine-and-water,  if  the  patient  be  feeble,  or  addicted  to  its  use, 
hot  foot-baths,  warm  bed,  frictions  of  tbe  spine.  The  tourniquet, 
applied  to  tbe  leg  and  arm  of  tbe  opposite  side,  bas  also  put  an  end  to 
the  cold  stage.  Opium  bas  also  been  used  with  excellent  effect. 
During  the  hot  stage,  cool  drinks  and  refrigerant  diaphoretics;  after 
tbe  sweating,  let  the  skin  be  rubbed  dry  w'i3i  warm  towels. 

When  the  paroxysm  is  over,  begin  with  some  antiperiodic  renaedy, 
to  prevent  its  recurrence.  Tbe  best  is  sulphate  of  quinine,  of  which 
from  two  to  four  grains  should  be  given  every  four  hours,  either  in 
pill  or  in  solution  with  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  until  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  grains  are  taken  in  tbe  apyrexia.  Under  some 
circumstances,  it  may  be  necessary  to  administer  tbe  whole  dose, 
either  immediately  before  or  after  tbe  paroxysm;  as,  for  instance, 
when  tbe  apyrexia  is  exceedingly  short,  as  in  the  quotidian.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  it  is  best,  if  possible^  to  introduce  it  into  the 
system  gradually. 

The  remedy  should  be  continued  in  gradually  decreasing  doses,  for 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  the  last  fit,  as  the  complaint  is  very  apt 
to  return  on  the  seventh,  fourteenth,  or  twenty-first  day  after  the 
attack. 

If  the  quinine  is  rejected  by  an  irritable  stomach,  it  may  be  in- 
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jeoted  into  the  rectnin  in  solution  in  distilled  water,  with  a  drop  or 
two  of  laudanum ;  or  applied  endermicallj  to  the  epigastrium. 

If  the  quinia  cannot  he  procured,  or  if  it  does  not  produce  good 
effects,  the  next  host  remedy  is  Fowler  s  solution,  in  doses  of  ^^y. — ^x. 
ter  die.  Other  remedies  are,  willow  hark,  pipeline,  sulphate  of  zinc, 
ammonia,  sulphate  of  copper,  tinct.  of  sage,  and  all  the  vegetahle  bit- 
ters and  astringents  j  hut  they  are  much  inferior  in  virtue  to  the  qui- 
nine. The  sidphate  of  oinchonia  has  recently  been  substituted  for 
quinine,  in  the  same  doses.  It  is  cheaper  and  apparently  equally  effi- 
cacious. 

OpiuM  given  in  a  full  dose  sometimes  puts  off  the  fit,  if  given  just 
before  it  is  expected ;  and  it  is  also  of  great  use  to  shorten  the  hot 
stage. 

Bloodletting^  in  the  cold  stage,  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Mackintosh, 
but  in  ordinary  cases  is  now  repudiated  by  most  physicians.  It  may, 
however,  be  necessary  in  the  violent  agues  of  hot  climates,  when  there 
is  great  internal  congestion,  or  delirium  and  cerebral  excitement. 

The  great  congestion  in  the  abdominal  veins  which  occurs  during 
the  cold  stage,  is  very  apt  to  produce  enlargements  and  induration  of 
the  liver,  and  especially  of  the  spleen,  the  tumour  formed  by  which  is 
commonly  called  ague  cake;  and  the  obstruction  to  the  venous  circu- 
lation caused  by  these  is  liable  to  induce  dropsy. 

BSMITTENT  VEYEBS. 
Syii^— BOioiu  ftfTer^—Bnioiia  ranlttent  fcrvr. 

In  this  form  of  fever,  the  febrile  phenomena  evince  striking  exacer- 
bations and  remissions,  one  paroxysm  occurring  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  It  differs  from  intermittent  fever  in  the  intermission  not  being 
complete.  It  is  caused  essentially  by  marsh  miasmata.  It  is  most 
common  in  the  middle  and  southern  sections  of  the  United  States,  • 
although  it  occurs  in  all  parts  lying  between  the  northern  lakes  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  localities  that  it  most  frequents  are  the  val- 
leys of  streams,  the  borders  of  lakes  and  ponds,  the  neighbourhoods  of 
marshes,  and  the  western  prairies.  The  seasons  in  which  it  occurs  are 
the  summer  and  autumnal  months. 

Symptoms. — For  several  days  previous  to  the  invaaon,  the  patient 
complains  of  uneasiness  at  the  epigastrium,  lassitude,  pains  in  the 
back,  limbs,  and  head,  and  restlessness  at  night.  The  invasion  is  at- 
tended by  coldness  of  the  surface,  and  frequently  by  shivering ;  this 
coldnees  is  soon  superseded  by  heat,  by  febrile  flushes,  or  by  idtema- 
tions  of  heat  and  cold,  by  nausea,  and  oocasionally  by  vomiting.  The 
pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs  now  become  aggravated ;  the  mouth 
is  clammy  and  dry ;  the  tongue  white  or  loaded ;  the  surfiaoe  very  hot 
and  parched ;  the  face  flushed ;  and  the  pain  of  the  head  attended  by 
a  feeling  of  distension  and  throbbing,  often  passing  into  delirium.  The 
pulse  is  full,  bard,  and  frequent;  thirst  is  urgent;  the  bowels  consti- 
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pated ;  and  the  urine  scanty  and  high-coloored.  There  is  usually  more 
or  less  epigastric  tenderness,  with  nausea,  and  often  TomitiDg.  The 
symptoms  generally  continue  from  about  ten  or  twelve  to  eighteen 
hours,  when  perspiration  breaks  out ;  the  pulse  falls  in  frequency  and 
strength ;  delirium  disappears,  and  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  sub- 
sides ;  there  is  merely  a  remission  or  abatement,  but  no  intermission 
of  the  febrile  symptoms.  The  remission  is  exceedingly  yariable  in  du- 
ration, in  some  cases  not  lasting  more  than  two  or  three  hoars,  in 
others  a  whole  day ;  being  shorter  or  longer,  according  as  the  type  of 
the  fever  may  be  quotidian  or  tertian.  Another  paroxysm  then  oc- 
curs, but  generally  without  any  chill,  running  the  same  course  and 
ending  in  like  manner,  each  successive  exacerbation  becoming,  gene- 
rally, more  severe  and  protracted,  and  each  remission  less  decided. 

The  symptoms  become  now  more  violent.  The  remissions  disap- 
pear ;  the  skin  becomes  dry  and  harsh,  or  moist  and  clammy ;  the  puke 
small  and  irregular ;  the  tongue  black  and  crusted ;  and  the  vomiting 
and  pain  at  the  epigastrium,  more  constant.  In  the  most  unfavour- 
able cases,  yellowishness  of  the  skin  occasionally  supervenes.  The 
bowels  become  irritable,  the  evacuations  being  watery,  greenish,  and, 
at  last,  almost  black.  The  urine  is  scanty  and  high-coloured,  or  some- 
times of  a  yellowish- brown  colour.  The  headache  is  intense,  aocomp^t- 
nied  often  by  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium^  and  delirium. 

The  disease  may  run  on  thus  for  a  time  varying  from  the  seventh  to 
the  fifteenth  day,  when  it  either  declines  with  a  profuse  perspiration, 
a  diarrhoea,  or  a  general  subsidence  of  all  the  symptoms,  or  else  it  runs 
on  to  a  &tal  termination.  Sometimes  it  terminates  in  an  intermittent; 
at  others  in  a  continued  fever. 

INFLAMMATOBT   BKMTTTBNT  TBVKB. 

This  form  differs  but  slightly  from  the  foregoing  in  its  symptoms 
and  course.  Violent  determination  to  the  brain  characterizes  the  com- 
mencement of  reaction  in  this  variety;  and  inordinate  afiection  of  the 
mucous  surfaces,  the  more  advanced  stages. 

00NQB8TIVB,    OB    MALIGNANT    BBMITTXNT. 

This  is  one  of  the  severest  and  most  fatal  of  endemic  fevers.  As 
its  name  implies  the  disease  is  of  a  malignant  type  from  the  commence- 
ment.  It  probably  owes  its  peculiarities  to  the  intensity,  or  concen- 
tration of  the  febrific  poison.  The  great  danger  here  is,  that  when  the 
patient  is  raised,  perhaps  with  great  effort,  out  of  the  paroxysm,  the 
practitioner  may  regard  it  as  incipient  convalescence,  and  neglect  the 
precautions  necessary  to  ward  off  the  next,  which  may  prove  £ital. 

Anatomical  characters.  —  Inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 
is  perhaps  the  most  frequent  lesion.  The  glands  of  Brunner  are  often 
much  developed,  but  Peyer's  glands  are  unchanged.  The  membranes 
of  the  brain  are  sometimes  inflamed,  and  sometimes  there  is  conges- 
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lion.  The  liver  is  often  enlarged,  more  or  less  soilened,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Stewardson,  of  a  bronse  or  slate  colour.  The  spleen  is  also 
enlarged  and  softened. 

Complications,  —  Gastro-duodenitis  is  among  the  earliest  compli- 
cations of  remittents ;  in  the  more  advanced  stages,  dysentery  occa- 
sionallj  comes  on.'  Diseases  of  the  liver  and  spleen  are  common 
attendants  on  remittents.  Determination  of  Hood  to  the  brain  often 
occuFB  early  in  the  more  severe  formS|  especially  in  that  form  of  re- 
mittent fever  which  occurs  daring  the  heat  of  summer,  and  in  large 
cities.  In  temperate  climates,  remittents  are  frequently  associated 
with  bronchial  or  pulmonary  affections. 

TreaimefU.  —  It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  commence  with  an 
emetic,  but  this  is  not  required  except  there  be  indications  of  erode 
ingesta  or  an  accumulation  of  bile  in  the  stomach,  as  shown  by  fre- 
quent retchings,  and  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth. 

In  all  cases  an  active  cathartic  is  indicated ;  calomel  is  the  best,  in 
the  dose  of  ten  to  twenty  grains,  for  an  adult,  to  be  followed  in  the 
course  of  four  or  five  hours  by  some,  mild  purgative ;  or  else  it  may 
be  combined  with  jalap  or  rhubarb ;  or  the  comp.  cathartic  pill  may 
be  substituted.  If  the  bowels  are  very  obstinate,  purgative  enemata 
should  be  used.  After  thorough  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  gentle 
laxatives  only  are  required. 

Bleeding  is  only  to  be  employed  in  cases  of  actual,  or  threatened 
inflammation,  or  active  congestion.  It  cannot  cure,  or  shorten  the 
/ever.     Often  topical  bleeding  may  be  preferred. 

Diaphoretii:s  are  always  indicated  in  the  hot  stage,  the  effervesduij 
drauyht  is  the  best,  especially  in  an  irritable  condition  of  the  sto- 
mach; it  may  be  advantageously  combined  with  tartar  emetic  and 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre;  or,  the  antimonial  may  be  used  alone,  if  the 
stomach  will  bear  it.  The  neutral  mixture  and  spirits  of  mindererus 
are  also  employed. 

If  the  disease  runs  on  beyond  the  seventh  day,  it  will  be  proper  to 
give  calomel  or  blue  pill,  so  as  to  produce  gentle  salivation,  and  Dover's 
powder  at  night. 

Ordinary  cases  usually  recover  under  the  above  treatment,  but  the 
best  plan  is  to  cut  short  the  disease  at  once,  by  means  of  quinine,  as 
soon  as  a  decided  remission  occurs ;  at  which  time  from  12  to  24  grs. 
should  be  given.  When  a  paroxysm  of  great  violence  has  been  sub- 
dued, and  there  is  danger  that  the  next  may  prove  fatal,  recourse 
should  be  had  to  the  sulphate  of  guinia,  no  matter  how  short  or  im- 
perfect the  remission  may  be.  The  quantity  must  be  sufficient  to 
bring  the  system  under  its  influence  before  the  next  paroxysm.  The 
remedy  should  be  continued  until  two  daily  paroxysms  have  been  pre- 
vented ;  after  which  the  patient  may  be  considered  safe.  Gold  spong- 
ing is  often  very  refreshing  to  the  patient,  but  should  be  discontinued 
if  he  complain  of  chilliness.  Any  complication  that  may  be  present 
will  require  distinct  treatment,  according  to  the  organs  that  arc  aflected. 
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Daring  ooDyalesoenoe  gentle  tonics  may  be  adminiBtered. 

In  the  iDflammatorj  form,  quioine  cannot  be  used ;  the  main  re 
liance,  then,  is  upon  calomel  in  large  doses^  as  a  sedative,  and  a  geoe 
ral  antiphlogistic  treatment. 

INFANTILE  BBBniTENT  FEYER. 

This  disease,  though  not  of  miasmatic  origin,  is  conyenientlj 
treated  of  in  this  place.  It  usually  attacks  children  from  nine  or  tea 
months  to  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old.  It  generally  arises  from  errors 
in  diet,  and  accumulation  of  morbid  matter  in  the  primse  visB.  If 
may  alsa  arise  from  obscure  miasmata.  Writers  in  the  three  last  aen 
turies  imputed  this  fever  to  worms,  hence  the  term  ^^  worm  fever  f* 
but  the  presence  of  worms  is  rather  a  oompiioation  than  a  cause  of 
tho  aflfeotion. 

Si/tnp(ofM, — ^This  affection  commences  gradually ;  the  bowels  being 
irregular,  generally  costive,  but  occasionally  relaxed  and  irritated. 
The  child  oecomes  feverish  and  drowsy  towards  evening,  but  gene- 
rally seems  pretty  well  in  the  morning.  The  appetite  is  variable; 
the  pulse  ranges  from  100  to  140 ;  and  the  tongue  is  loaded.  AfWr 
these  symptoms  have  lasted  for  several  days,  a  distinct  chill  or  rigor 
is  sometimes  observed;  vomiting  ensues;  and  a  more  violent  paroxysm 
of  fever,  drowsiness,  flashed  cheeks,  and  shooting  pains  through 
the  abdomen  and  head,  follow.  The  child  constantly  picks  its  lips 
and  nose;  and  occasionally  stiffness  of  the  neck,  great  sensibility  of 
the  general  surface,  and  tenderness  in  the  course  of  the  spine,  are 
observed.  In  the  more  advanced  stages,  the  ingesta  are  either  thrown 
off  unchanged,  or  passed  undigested  from  the  bowels.  In  very  young 
children,  convulsions  come  on ;  in  those  of  more  advanced  age,  deli- 
rium often  attends  the  night  exacerbations.  This  is  the  most  common 
form  of  the  disease. 

Acute  variety.  —  This  form  may  occur  rather  suddenly.  The 
bowels  are  irregular,  commonly  costive ;  the  evacuations  are  morbid 
and  offensive;  the  urine  turbid,  pale,  or  milky;  and  the  tongue  is 
loaded,  especially  at  the  base.  Fever  supervenes,  and  is  ushered  in 
by  rigors  or  chills,  the  child  being  hot  and  restless  at  night  During 
the  exacerbations,  the  child  is  drowsy;  and  if  it  sleeps,  moaning, 
starting,  and  even  screaming,  or  incoherence,  are  observed;  some* 
times  with  vomiting,  there  is  flatulent  distension  of  the  abdomen, 
accelerated  breathing  and  cough.  The  face  is  usually  flashed ;  the 
abdomen  and  palms  of  the  hands  hotter  than  other  parts  of  the  body; 
and  the  puke  varies  from  120  to  160,  according  to  the  age.  Occa- 
sionally the  paroxysm  terminates  in  a  slight  perspiration,  which  is 
often  partial ;  the  child  falls  into  a  quiet  sleep,  and  the  pulse  sinks  in 
frequency. 

Diagnosis, — In  infantile  remittent  fever  the  cerebral  symptoms  do 
not  appear  until  near  the  close  of  the  diseai>c ;  in  bydrooephaiuSy  they 
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invariably  occur  before  the  end  of  the  first  week,  and  oftentimes  sooner. 
The  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  the  remissions  and  the  diarrhoea,  which 
are  always  constant  symptoms  of  infantile  remittent  fever,  will  serve 
to  distinguish  it  from  acute  hydrocephalus,  in  which  the  bowels  are 
always  constipated  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease^  and  the 
pulse  occasionally  slow. 

Chronic  f<yrm  of  remittenL  —  This  form  either  makes  its  approach 
insidiously  or  follows  the  acute.  The  child  wastes,  the  abdomen 
enlarges,  the  breath  is  offensive,  and  the  strength  fails.  The  tongue 
is  white  or  loaded,  but  moist,  and  has  often  a  strawberry-like  appear- 
ance ;  ihe  bowels  are  generally  costive,  and  the  evacuations  are  always 
unhealthy.  The  pulse  is  usually  about  100  in  the  day,  but  rises  to 
140  in  the  evening.  There  is  generally  one  exacerbation  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  it  seldom  appears  before  evening,  lasting  until 
morning,  and  terminating  in  sweats.  If  the  disease  be  not  removed, 
tympanitic  distension  of  the  abdomen,  emaciation,  harsh  discoloration 
of  the  skin,  enlarged  mesenteric  glands,  chronic  diarrhoea^  and  lientery, 
supervene. 

This  affection  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  chronic  inflammatioB  of 
the  pia  mater  in  children. 

2Veafment — If  the  affection  be  acute,  and  the  child  strong,  leeches 
should  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium,  calomel  and  ipecacuanha  ought 
to  be  given  at  night,  and  a  mild  aperient  draught  in  the  morning. 
If  the  bowels  are  not  evacuated  by  these  means,  an  enema  should  be 
given ;  equal  parts  of  castor  oil  and  oil  pf  turpentine  in  water-gruel 
form  the  best  enema  in  these  cases.  The  calomel  and  ipecac,  powider 
should  be  repeated  every  night,  or  on  alternate  nights ;  and  a  purga* 
tive  mixture  be  given  in  the  morning.  When  the  evacuations  have 
been  improved  by  these  means,  mild  tonics  may  be  employed;  of 
these,  the  infusions  of  cinchona,  cascarilla,-and  of  valerian,  form  the 
best;  stimulating  liniments,  and  other  counter-irritants,  should  be 
applied  to  the  abdomen.  The  foot-bath^  some  mustard-flour  being 
added  to  the  water,  will  be  found  useful  at  bed-time.  Small  doses  of 
sulphate  of  quinine  may  be  exhibited ;  and  if  the  disease  assume  the 
adynamic  form,  small  doses  of  chlorate  of  potassa  in  an  infusion  of 
valerian  or  of  cinchona  may  be  given  with  advantage.  Change  of  air, 
especially  to  a  dry  and  elevated  situation,  should  be  recommended. 
Warm  clothing,  frictions  of  the  surface,  and  light,  but  nourishing  diet, 
are  also  very  beneficial.  During  the  complaint,  farinacea,  and  weak 
broth,  are  the  most  suitable  food.  Where  the  disease  has  produced 
mesenteric  obstruction,  small  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  may  be 
exhibited.  When  convalescence  is  established,  the  iodid.  ferri  or 
Uuxham's  tinct.  will  be  found  useful  tonics. 

HECTIC  VEYEB. 

Hectic  fever  is  a  remittent  fever,  rarely,  if  ever,  idiopathic,  and  not 
«f  miasmatic  origin,  but  depending  upon  some  local  source  of  irritation^ 
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eflpecially  if  attended  with  an  exhausting  discharge ;  perhaps  arisiog 
from  the  absorption  of  diseased  secretions. 

Symptoms.  —  Hectic  fever  is  attended  with  great  and  increasiiig 
debility,  a  weak,  quick,  and  rather  hard  pulse,  harried  respiration  oo 
any  exertion,  and  increased  heat  of  the  skin.  The  exacerbatioos, 
which  are  at  first  slight,  soon  become  more  evident,  particularly  in  the 
evening;  are  preceded  by  a  slight  or  marked  chill;  are  attended  by 
increased  heat,  which  is  most  evident  in  the  hands  and  &ce,  the  skin 
being  at  first  dry ;  and  terminate  in  a  free,  profuse  perspiration,  espe- 
cially the  evening  paroxysm,  which  subsides  in  this  manner  early  in 
the  morning.  The  bowels  are  at  first  costive,  but  soon  become  relaxed, 
and  colliquative  diarrhoea  comes  on :  the  urine  is  various,  generally  it 
is  pale,  and  does  not  deposit ;  more  rarely,  it  is  high-coloured^  and 
yields  a  lateritious  sediment  While  there  is  a  general  paUor  of  the 
surface,  the  cheeks  present  what  is  very  aptly  styled  the  '^  heotie 
blush.''  As  the  disease  advances,  the  whole  frame  becomes  ema- 
ciated; the  eyes  are  sunk  in  their  orbits,  but  are  briUiant  and  expres- 
sive ;  the  ankles  and  sometimes  the  legs  are  oedematous,  and  the  sleep 
is  feverish  and  disturbed.  At  last,  the  diarrhoea  and  colliquative 
sweats  become  more  abundant,  the  respiration  more  hurried,  and  the 
debility  so  great  that  the  patient  expires  while  making  some  slight 
exertion. 

Treatment  —  This  must  essentially  depend  on  the  cause  or  patho- 
logical state  which  occasions  the  hectic  fever.  Where  there  is  disease 
of  the  digestive  mucous  membrane,  the  treatment  consists  in  strict 
attention  to  the  diet,  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  secretions,  in 
the  administration  of  mild  tonics,  and  the  occasional  exhibition  of 
saline  refrigerant  diuretics,  and  diaphoretics.  Gentle  astringents, 
mineral  acids,  &c.,  are  useiltl.  Of  the  acids,  sulphuric  given  in  infu- 
sion of  roses  is  to  be  preferred.  Anodynes  in  the  form  of  conium, 
hyosciamus,  and  humulus  or  opium  are  occasionally  given. 

PERNICIOUS  PEVER. 
Syn.— OmgestWe  ftTer.->PeniieloQS  intermittent— PernloloiiB  remittent. 

This  t«rm  should  be  restricted  to  an  affection,  in  which  there  is 
great  and  sudden  prostration  or  deprivation  of  the  nervous  power;  or, 
to  use  a  customary  phrase,  in  which  the  innervation  is  extremely  and 
most  dangerously  defective  or  deranged.     (Wood.) 

This  modification  of  miasmatic  feve^  may  be  intermittent,  remit* 
tent,  or  continued.  It  is  only,  however,  when  of  two  or  three  days' 
duration,  that  it  can  be  called  continued,  for  if  the  disease  persist,  it 
will  almost  certainly  become  paroxysmal.  Most  frequently  it  is  inter- 
mittent or  remittent,  the  last  most  commonly  according  to  Dixon ; 
and  although  often  a  quotidian,  is  more  frequently  tertian  in  its  type. 

Symptoms. — In  some  cases  the  organic  functions  are  most  affected ; 
then  the  evidences  of  disease  are  presented  chiefly  in  the  organs  of 
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digestion,  respiration,  circulation,  calorification,  and  secretion.  In 
other  cases  the  blow  falls  upon  the  animal  functions,  then  the  brain  is 
the  organ  most  affected.  Of  the  organic  functions,  sometimes  one  is 
selected  in  preference  to  the  rest.  Thus  the  force  of  the  morbific 
cause  appears  to  fall,  in  some  instances  upon  the  heart,  in  others, 
upon  the  alimentary  canal,  in  others  again,  upon  the  surface  of  the 
body,  either  in  its  function  of  secretion  or  calorification. 

Sometimes  it  approaches  like  an  ordinary  intermittent,  at  others, 
with  its  own  peculiar  features.  It  may  occur  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night. 

When  the  disease  is  fully  formed  and  exists  primarily  in  the  or- 
ganic functions,  the  face  and  hands  are  of  a  livid  paleness,  the  features 
shrunk  and  expressive  of  alarm,  the  skin  contracted  and  shrivelled 
like  a  washerwoman's,  the  extremities,  the  trunk,  and  sometimes  even 
the  breath  are  cold.  The  surfiice  is,  at  times,  moistened  with  a 
clammy  perspiration,  or  bathed  in  a  profuse  sweat.  The  tongue  is 
pale  and  cold,  sometimes  dry,  sometimes  unaltered ;  there  is  epigastric 
tenderness,  with  great  internal  heat  and  intense  thirst.  Nausea  and 
incessant  vomiting  are  present,  with  constipation,  or  the  reverse.  In 
the  latter  case  the  discharges  consist  of  bloody  serum,  sometimes  of 
blood,  either  coagulated  or  not.  The  respiration  is  characteristic,  the 
breathing  consists  of  deep  sighs,  and  with  two  inspiratory  efforts  to 
one  expiration.  Sometimes  it  is  hurried,  irregular,  and  panting. 
The  pulse  is  small,  irregular,  sometimes  corded,  but  oftener  feeble, 
fluttering,  and  sometimes  intermittent.  *  It  is  almost  always  frequent, 
amounting  to  as  much  as  120  or  even  160  in  a  minute.  With  all 
these  symptoms  there  is  great  restlessness,  the  patient  attempting  to 
arise  from  his  bed  to  reach  the  door  or  window. 

The  above  symptoms  are  those  which  accompany  the  chill. 

The  duration  of  the  paroxysm  varies;  sometimes  it  will  extend 
over  two  or  three  days,  mingled  with  attempts  at  reaction,  sometimes 
it  will  last  but  a  few  hours,  and  then  reaction  comes  on,  though  in  no 
degree  equal  to  the  preceding  depression,  and  the  patient  seems  as  if 
about  to  be  restored  to  health.  At  other  times  a  slight  degree  of 
fever  remains ;  it  is  only  a  remission  that  has  taken  place ;  again,  it 
may  approach  more  to  an  intermimon. 

If  not  arrested,  the  same  train  of  symptoms  recurs  the  next  day 
or  the  day  after  with  increased  violence,  the  second  paroxysm  often 
proving  futal^  though  sometimes  a  third  occurs,  before  death  takes 
place. 

Sometimes  the  whole  force  is  spent  upon  the  heart,  then  the  pro* 
minent  phenomena  are  tlipse  of  excessive  prostration  of  the  circula- 
lation.  In  some  cases  coldness  is  the  prominent  symptom ;  in  others 
an  ordinary  intermittent  paroxysm  runs  its  course  and  ends  in  profuse 
and  exhausting  perspiration,  during  which  the  pernicious  symptoms 
appear.  When  the  animid  functions  are  afiected  the  paroxysm 
usually  begins  with  drowsiness,  loss  of  memory,  confusion,  gradually 
70* 
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passing  into  deep  coma,  or  an  apopleotic  state  with  stertorous  respi- 
rution.  Pulse  full,  and  cither  faster  or  slower  than  in  health.  Some- 
times coDYulsioDs  are  present  Id  some  cases  coma  b  preceded  by 
delirium. 

Cause. — ^The  cause  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  that  of  ordiuaiy  in- 
termittents  and  remittents.  What  it  is  that  gives  rise  to  its  peculiar 
character  is  unknown ;  probably  a  more  intense  action  of  the  poiaoD, 
or  a  greater  susceptibility  to  its  influence.  The  danger  does  not  ariae 
from  the  congestion,  but  from  the  want  of  innervation.  Its  localities 
differ  from  those  of  ordinary  bilious  fever ;  while  the  latter  occupy  the 
table  lands,  the  pemicioos  fevers  prevail  especiaUy  in  the  low  lands 
skirting  the  rivers. 

Prognosis, — ^Exceedingly  unfavourable ;  three-fourths  of  the  cases, 
when  not  properly  treated,  die.  Sometimes  whole  settlements  are 
swept  off  by  the  disease.  If  seen  during  the  first  or  second  paroKysm 
the  danger  may  be  averted. 

Treatment,  —  The  first  indication  is  to  bring  about  a  reaction  as 
speedily  as  possible.  One  of  the  most  obvious  remedies  is  artificial 
heat ;  sinapisms  to  the  extremities  and  abdomen,  or  along  the  spine, 
and  frictions  with  turpentine  or  cayenne  pepper  should  be  iif>ed. 
Opium  is  useful  for  its  stimulating  and  anti-emetic  properties,  and  for 
its  influence  in  arresting  ahine  discharges ;  it  is  best  administered  in 
substance,  but  should  not  be  used  when  there  is  any  affection  of  the 
brain,  as  shown  by  active  delirium  or  stupor.  Internal  stimuli  should 
also  be  administered ;  of  these  the  sulphate  of  quinia  is  the  best,  and 
may  be  given  even  in  the  paroxysm  before  reaction.  It  should  be 
used,  however,  in  decided  doses,  and  may  be  employed  in  any  proetrate 
case,  in  which  it  can  be  borne  by  the  stomach.  Another  remedy 
decidedly  called  for  is  calomel,  and  it  may  be  advantageously  joined 
with  both  quinia  and  opium.  The  internal  administration  of  cayenne 
pepper  is  also  of  great  benefit;  it  may  be  taken  in  five-grain  doses. 
The  proportions  of  these  remedies  must  vary  to  suit  the  circumstan- 
ces ;  so  also  must  the  articles  employed.  If  these  means  fail  to  bring 
about  reaction,  wine  or  brandy  may  be  given  :  cold  affusion  is  also  re- 
commended, but  it  should  not  be  carried  too  far.  When  coma  is 
present,  blood  should  be  taken  by  cups,  or  from  the  arm,  if  admis- 
siblo.  The  treatment  in  the  intermission  or  remission  should  be  the 
same  as  in  ordinary  intermittent,  excepting  that  the  sulphate  of  quinia 
should  be  given  in  much  larger  doses,  as  it  constitutes  the  main  re- 
liance. From  thirty  to  sixty  grains  should  be  taken  from  the  begin- 
ning of  one  paroxysm  to  that  of  the  next. 

COUNTRY    PEVER.- 

This  is  a  title  given  familiarly  in  the  cities  of  the  South,  to  a  modi- 
fication of  bilious  or  malarial  fever,  originating  in  transient  exposure 
to  the  intensely  concentrated  malaria  of  the  low  country )  or  by  sleep- 
ing a  night  or  two  upon  a  rice  plantation,  during  the  summer  or  an- 
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tnmnal  months.  The  sndden  heats  of  spring  sometimes  develope  it  as 
early  as  May,  or  even  April.  Additional  malignity  is  often  seen  on 
moving  during  the  latent  period  of  the  disease,  to  a  city  atmosphere. 

The  progress  of  the  attack  is  irregular,  and  the  remissions  uncertain^ 
both  in  time  of  occurrence  and  duration,  as  well  as  in  degree.  The  type 
is  exceedingly  complicated,  obscure  and  confused.  A  rapid  succession 
of  unexpected  or  accumulated  exacerbations  annoys,  distresses  and 
wears  out  the  patient. 

The  prognosis  is  unfavourable  in  a  large  proportion  of  instances,  and 
the  mortality  considerable.  The  strength  yields  rapidly  under  the 
exacerbations  so  quickly  following  each  other,  each  more  prostrating 
than  its  predecessor. 

The  treatment  must  be  prompt  and  decided.  Our  best  dependence 
from  the  very  commencement  is  upon  the  combination  of  mercu- 
rial with  the  sulphate  of  quinine  in  efficient  doses.  Ten  grains  of 
each  may  be  given  at  first,  and  half  the  quantity  at  intervals  of  two 
hours,  until  the  bowels  are  moved,  when  the  calomel  may  be  omitted ; 
continuing  the  quinine,  however,  until  its  usual  effects  are  produced; 
which  should  be  kept  up  for  72  hours  at  least,  to  prevent  a  relapse, 
which  is  very  apt  to  occur. 

Determination  to  important  organs  must  be  met  by  the  active  but 
prudent  employment  of  revulsives.  (See  Dixon's  Elements  of  Medi- 
cine,) 

MILK  SICKNESS. 
SynonymMk— TrMnbles,  Tfaraa,  Slows,  PaUng  Feren,  fte. 

This  is  a  peculiar  and  strongly-characterized  endemic  disease  of  se- 
veral localHies  in  the  West. 

Si/mj)toms,  dfc. — There  are  two  forms  in  which  we  meet  with  this 
disease, — the  acute,  and  subacute  or  chronic.  To  the  first  the  name 
of  milk-sickness  is  usually  given,  and  to  the  latter  the  expressive  title 
of  slaios.  They  are,  however,  the  same  disease,  produced  by  the  same 
cause,  and  differing  in  degree  only.  In  the  subacute  form,  the  indi- 
vidual is  languid,  unable  to  make  any  exertion  of  body  or  mind,  appe- 
tite variable,  bowels  rather  torpid,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  slight  stiff- 
ness of  the  limbs,  trembling,  and  nausea  if  any  considerable  exertion 
is  made,  or  if  taking  food  is  deferred  beyond  the  usual  time.  After 
a  variable  period,  and  unless  removed  by  the  sanative  efibrts  of  nature, 
or  by  a  proper  course  of  remedial  treatment,  the  disease  assumes  the 
acute  form.  The  individual  is  suddenly  seized  with  extreme  nausea, 
prolonged  vomiting,  faintness,  and  prostration ;  the  temperature  of  the 
body  and  extremities  falls  below  the  natural  standard ;  the  skin  often 
grows  cold  and  clammy ;  great  distress  and  anxiety  are  depicted  upon 
the  countenance,  the  patient  experiencing  an  undefined  and  aimless 
dread  -,  the  breath  acquires  a  peculiar  foetor ;  the  tongue  is  swollen ;  the 
bowels  become  obstinately  constipated,  and  strong  pulsation  is  observed 
over  the  whole  abdomen,  but  especially  marked  to  the  right  of  the  um- 
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liliona.  Cephalalgia,  tinnitis  auriura,  &e.y  are  common  acoompani> 
ments.  The  heart  and  large  arteries  heat  with  violence,  whilst  the 
pulse  at  the  wrist  remains  almost  natural.  The  tongue  is  in  most  cases 
but  slightly  ooatcd  or  changed  from  its  natural  appearance.  A  com- 
plete retroverted  action  of  the  stomach  comes  on,  and  at  every  effort  of 
vomiting  a  fluid  is  ejected  of  variable  appearance:  it  is  sometimes 
colourless,  sometimes  like  soapsuds,  at  others  like  indigo,  and  in  the 
last  stage  of  cases  that  terminate  fatally,  it  is  of  a  dirty  brown,  with  a 
dark-coloured  sediment.  But,  in  all,  it  has  the  peculiar  smell  of  the 
disease,  and  is  generally  represented  by  th6  patient  as  having  a  sweetish 
and  most  sickening  taste.  As  the  malady  advances,  sharp  pains  in  the 
limbs  and  neck  are  experienced ;  acute  gastric  pain  also  oomes  on,  ac- 
companied by  a  peculiar  and  intense  sense  of  heat  at  the  prseoordinm, 
causing  the  patient  to  call  out  loudly  for  water  to  allay  the  burning 
sensation. 

The  pulse  now  increases  in  frequency,  the  face  and  extremities  alter- 
nately flush  and  become  cold,  evacuations  of  blood  take  place,  and  the 
vomiting  becomes  so  violent  that  every  article  of  diet,  drink,  or  fluid 
medicine  is  ejected.  During  the  intermission  of  vomiting,  the  patient 
usually  lies  upon  his  back,  tossing  his  limbs  about,  and  sometimes  in  a 
partially  comatose  state,  but  is  at  all  times  easily  aroused  when  ad- 
dressed. The  irritability  and  retroverted  action  of  the  stomach  conti- 
nue throughout  the  disease,  until  convalescence  restores  the  sufierer^ 
or  death  closes  the  scene. 

Nature,  causCy  dhc, — Of  the  nature  and  direct  causes  of  this  disease, 
but  little  is  known.  When  it  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  western 
country,  the  inhabitants  of  the  infected  district  were  obliged  to  remove, 
or  sufler  terribly  from  its  poisonous  influence.  It  was  at  first  supposed 
by  many  to  be  a  variety  of  malarial  fever,  while  others  considered.it  a 
species  of  congestive  fever,  generated  by  a  peculiar  atmospheric  miasma. 
More  extended  observations,  however,  snowed  that  certain  locations 
in  the  West  have  been,  from  their  first  settlement,  and  still  continue 
to  be,  subject  to  this  peculiar  disease ;  whilst  other  neighbouring  loca- 
lities, have  always  been  exempt;  that  wherever  this  disease  prevails  in 
the  human  species,  the  lower  animals  are  liable  to  a  peculiar  and  fatal 
disease,  called  Slows  or  Trembles ;  and  that,  in  the  human  species, 
the  origin  of  the  disease  is  in  some  specific  poison,  obtained,  in  most 
cases,' from  the  milk  or  flesh  of  animals  that  have  fed  on  these  infected 
lands.  What  is  the  local  cause  or  specific  virus  which  invades  these 
districts,  inducing  the  disease,  we  do  not  know ;  as  no  two  that  have 
experimented  or  written  upon  this  subject  agree. 

Experiments  upon  the  authority  of  Graaf,  Simpson,  and  others, 
show  that  it  may  be  caused  by  the  flesh,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  &o.,  of 
animals  affected  with  the  poison,  whatever  that  may  be.  Some  have 
attributed  the  infection  of  the  cattle  to  their  having  eaten  of  the  In- 
dian Hachy,  or  of  some  species  of  Rhus,  or  a  peculiar  fungus,  as  the 
mushroom,  &c.     Others  contend  that  it  is  of  mineral  origin^  tracing  it 
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to  certaio  poisons  existing  in  tbe  soil,  as  arsenic;  cobalt,  &c. ;  while 
another  party  think  it  is  dependent  upon  some  aerial  poison.  Ao- 
counts  conflict,  as  each  observer  judges  from  the  prominent  features 
of  his  own  locality,  which  may  differ  in  every  respect  from  that  of 
another. 

That  it  is  not  cansed  by  the  water,  of  which  the  cattle  drink,  is 
shown  by  the  fact,  that  the  disease  appears  in  narrowly  closed  districts, 
as  sugar  orchards,  where  there  is  no  water;  and,  moreover,  water,  in 
which  the  poisoned  meat  was  boiled,  remained  unaffected,  while  the 
beef  still  retained  its  poisonous  properties ;  thus  fiiiirly  proving  that  the 
poison  is  not  soluble  in  water. 

The  theory  of  the  vegetable  origin  of  this  malady  is  strongly  con- 
firmed by  the  following  facts.  The  disease  makes  it  appearance  in  all 
kinds  of  soils,  though  cultivation  generally  deMroys  the  poison.  The 
cause,  whatever  it  is,  affects  the  cattle  grazing  at  nighty  and  even 
during  the  day,  tbe  woods  are  dangerous  to  them.  Those  animals  that 
have  been  gradually  accustomed  to  the  pasture  of  affected  districts, 
suffer  much  less  than  others,  and,,  only,  afr^r  a  long  time.  Cows  and 
sluts,  exposed  to  the  poison  during  lactation,  generally  escape,  while 
their  offspring  die.  While  grazing  and  browsing  animals  only  are 
affected  by  the  original  cause,  their  flesh  will  reproduce  it  in  all  ani- 
mals ;  and  when  the  flesh  is  rejected  immediately  after  being  swal- 
lowed, the  attack  is  not  so  bad. 

The  strongest  argument,  however,  for  the  vegetable  origin  of  the 
virus  producing  the  disease,  is  the  known  fact,  that  camivorotu  ani- 
mals have  the  disease  only  after  preying  upon  the  carcasses  of  grami- 
nivorous and  herbivorous  animals  that  have  died  of  the  complaint. 

Mortality f  prognosis^  Jui.  —  The  mortality  is  variously  stated.  Dr. 
Banks  lost  3  out  of  every  6  cases;  Graaf  5  out  of  6;  and  Hilbert's 
mortality  was  only  5  per  cent.  Austin,  another  writer,  lost  2  out  of 
every  13. 

After  death  the  spleen  is  found  dark  and  congested,  the  brain  soft- 
ened, and  the  blood  uncoagulated. 

When  the  disease  is  overcome  by  proper  remedial  agents,  the  heart 
and  large  arteries  begin  to  return  to  their  natural  pulsations.  Tbe 
irritability  of  the  stomach  subsides,  and  the  vermicular  motions  of  the 
intestines  can  be  perceived ;  the  skin  and  extremities  take  on  their 
natural  *heat,  and,  after  a  thorough  purgation,  the  patient  generally 
recovers  speedily. 

Tendency  to  coma  ailer  vomiting  is  a  yery  fatal  sign. 

TreatmenL  —  Tbe  prominent  indications  in  the  treatment  of  milk- 
sickness,  are  to  allay  gastric  irritation,  to  relieve  the  affected  oreans, 
to  remove  constipation,  and,  lastly,  to  counteract  the  debility  and  ex- 
haustion of  the  latter  stages. 

The  utility  of  venesection  has  been  disputed.  As  the  disease,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  a  modified  form  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  the 
only  difference  being  the  less  strongly  marked  cerebral  manifestations 
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and  tho  more  diffluent  blood,  much  benefit  might  be  expected  from 
cautiouB  topical  bleeding. 

Emetics  generally  do  harm ;  while  purgatives  are  necessary  through- 
the  entire  course  of  the  disease. 

The  burning  sensation  at  the  prsdcordium  may  be  allayed  by  the 
administration  of  alkalies;  such  as  the  ordinary  soda  powders,  with 
half  the  usual  quantity  of  acid. 

Calomel  may  be  administered  with  a  view  to  its  sedative  effect  upon 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  a«  well  as  its  cathartic  actioD.  It 
should  be  repeated,  in  large  doses,  every  four  or  six  hours,  UDtil  the 
bowels  are  evacuated ;  and,  in  cases  of  extreme  irritability,  it  may  be 
oombincd  with  opium.  Stimulating  injections  are  often  serviceable 
in  promoting  the  acdon  of  the  bowels.  When  the  stomach  will  bear 
it,  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil,  combined  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  will 
act  beneficially  after  calomel. 

Sinapisms  and  blisters  should  be  applied  early  in  the  disease,  if  we 
wish  any  benefit  from  them. 

In  some  instances,  when  the  constipation  of  the  bowels  is  overcome, 
and  the  vomiting  ceases,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  a  typhoid  state, 
requiring  the  free  use  of  tonics  and  stimulants.  Where  the  exhaus- 
tion is  great,  spirits,  brandy,  whiskey,  or  hot  toddy,  should  be  freely 
administered.  In  both  the  acute  and  chronic  forms  of  this  disease, 
alcoholic  liquors  can  be  taken  in  large  quantities,  without  producing 
any  intoxicating  effects,  and  are,  indeed,  of  much  importance  as  reme- 
dial agents. 

In  his  4»Ypcriment8,  Graaf  found  that  a  strong  infusion  of  galls  had 
the  effect  of  neutralizing  the  poison.  Hence,  much  good  might  be 
expected  from  the  judicious  use  of  this  and  other  analogous  as- 
tringents 

YELLOW  FEVER. 
SyiL— TypbuB  Icterodes.— Bulun  Feyer.^Vomito  negro.— VomUo  pctota 

This  is  a  disease  of  warm  climates,  depending  upon  a  special  cause, 
occurring  mostly  during  the  summer  months,  and  ceasing  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  frost.  It  is  met  with  chiefly  in  towns  upon  the  seaboard, 
or  upon  streams  emptying  into  the  ocean. 

Sj/mptonu, — ^The  att»ck  may  or  may  not  be  preceded  by  prodromio 
symptoms,  very  often  coming  on  without  any  warning,  and  occurnng 
in  the  midst  of  ordinary  health.  It  is  generally  ushered  in  with  a 
chill,  and  severe  pain<)  in  the  back  and  limbs.  After  febrile  reaction 
has  been  established,  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  the  respiration  hurried, 
the  face  flushed,  the  oyes  red  and  watery,  and  the  conjunctiva  much 
injected.  There  is  a  sense  of  uneasiness,  sometimes  tenderness  at  the 
epigastrium,  accompanied  by  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  tongue  is  at 
frst  moist  and  covered  with  a  yellowish-white  fur;  there  is  also 
.  xtreme  thirst.     The  pulse  ranges  from  the  natural  standard  to  120 
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or  even  140.  Sometimes  it  is  ud naturally  slow;  either  extreme  is  sig- 
nificant of  great  danger.  Sometimes  there  are  delirium  and  prostration ; 
at  others,  the  mind  is  clear,  and  the  muscular  strength  unimpaired. 
The  bowels  are  ordinarily  costive,  and  when  the  discharges  are 
obtained,  tbey  are  commonly  unhealthy  in  character.  As  the  disease 
advances  the  pain  in  the  limbs  becomes  more  intense,  especiall v  in  the 
lower  extremities,  the  calves  and  front  of  the  legs.  This  stage  is  called 
by  some  authors  <Ae  stage  of  invasion^  and  lasts  from  a  few  hours  to 
three  days ;  the  shorter  the  duration,  the  more  violent,  generally,  is 
the  disease. 

After  this  comes  the  stage  of  remission,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  Hage  vnthoui  fever.  AH  the  symptoms  abate,  and  the  patient 
seems  to  be  convalescent ;  there  are  symptoms  present,  however,  by 
which  the  experienced  are  warned  of  the  continuance  of  the  disease. 
It  is  not  the  same  as  the  remission  of  bilious  fever,  but  is  produced 
by  the  exhaustion  of  the  powers  of  the  system.  The  epigastrium  is 
even  more  tender  upon  pressure,  the  skin  becomes  yellow  or  orange 
colour,  the  urine  assumes  a  yellow  tinge,  and  the  pulse  sometimes 
sinks  as  low  as  forty  in  the  minute.  Af^r  a  short  (»dm  the  stomach 
assumes  its  former  irritability,  and  the  peculiar  substance  called  black 
vomit  is  ejected.  The  tongue  b  dry,  brown,  and  chapped.  The 
patient  becomes  more  and  more  prostrated 4  there  are,  at  titles,  pas- 
sive hemorrhages,  at  others,  suppression  of  urine,  or  retention.  The 
pulse  becomes  more  and  more  feeble,  the  respiration  sighing,  the 
matter  ejected  from  the  stomach  is  brought  up  without  effort,  and  dis- 
charges of  the  same  matter  take  place  from  the  bowels.  This  stage 
is  sometimes  called  the  stage  of  collapse.  Sometimes,  instead  of  col- 
lapse, symptoms  of  reaction  set  in,  which  are  always  to  be  regarded 
as  a  salutary  effort  of  nature,  sometimes  terminating  in  health,  some- 
times, however,  running  on  to  extreme  exhaustion,  or  assuming  a 
typhoid  form. 

Anatomical  characters.  —  The  membranes  of  the  brain  are  often 
found  injected,  and  serum  effused  into  the  ventricles.  The  stomach 
usually  presents  traces  of  inflammation,  having  its  mucous  coat  either 
reddened,  thickened,  softened,  or  eroded.  The  peculiar  matter  called 
black  vomit,  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  blood  altered  by  admix- 
ture with  the  acid  secretion  of  the  stomach.  The  liver  is  altered  in 
colour  and  consistence.  According  to  Dr.  J.  Hastings,  late  of  the 
U.  S.  N.,  it  resembles  old  boxwood  in  colour,  and  is  much  harder 
than  natural.  Sometimes  it  is  dry  and  anaemic,  though  rarely  in- 
flamed. It  varies  in  colour  from  a  lemon-yellow  to  a  straw  colour, 
and  in  consistence,  from  being  soft  and  friable  to  positive  induration. 
It  often  presents  evidence  of  fatty  d^eneration. 

Cause.  —  Speculation  is  rife  as  to  the  cause  of  this  disease.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is  as  specific  as  that  of  small  pox,  though  of  its 
precipe  nature  nothing  definite  is  known.  Heat  and  filth,  tuone,  are 
not  able  to  produce  it ;  neither  are  marsh  miasmata,  independently  of 
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Other  causes.  The  idea  that  it  is  owing  to  the  same  cause  as  that 
wiiioh  produces  remittent  fever,  is  erroneous ;  for  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  where  the  latter  disease  is  constantly  occurring,  yeUow 
fever  has  never  heen  known ;  again,  yellow  fever  especially  prevails  in 
large  towns,  this  is  not  tho  case  with  remittent  fever.  Acdimated 
pr8«iP8  are  very  seldom  attacked  with  yellow  fever,  while  it  is  well 
known  that  one  attack  of  hilions  fever  secures  no  exemption  from 
another.  Nor  are  the  symptoms  of  the  two  diseases  alike  :  the  first 
stage  of  yellow  fever  is  continuous  for  one,  two,  or  three  days,  while 
bilious  fever  remits  from  the  first. 

It  may  be  that  a  peculiar  animal  miasm  is  generated  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  which  are  connected  with  the  origin  of  yellow 
fever;  or  possibly  it  may  be  caused  by  organic  germs  which,  lodging 
in  localities  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  development,  grow  and  rapidly 
spread  themselves.  Epidemic  influcQces  materially  aid  in  dissemina> 
ting  it,  thoiigh  they  never  actually  originate  it 

As  regards  its  contagiousness  the  weight  of  evidence  and  authority 
is  divided.  Dixon  believes  it  to  be  contagious  and  portable.  Others 
deny  it  altogether.  Strangers  are  more  liable  to  it  than  long  resi- 
dents, and  whites  more  than  negroes.  Among  the  predisposing  causes 
are  exposure,  intemperance,  fear,  and  sudden  changes  of  weather. 

Diagiwais. — At  first  it  Js  not  easy.  As  the  disease  advances,  how- 
ever, the  severe  pains  in  the  back  and  lower  extremities,  the  peculiar 
injection  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  excessive  irritability  of  stomach,  the 
yellowness  of  the  skin,  and  finally  the  black  vomit,  are  enough  to 
diagnosticate  the  disease. 

Prognosis,  —  Generally  regarded  as  unfavourable,  though  much 
depenas  upon  the  person  attacked,  the  character  of  the  epidemic,  and 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  Symptoms  of  great  prostration  are 
very  unfavourable,  and  a  total  suppression  of  urine  is  a  certainly  fatal 
sign.     Strangury,  however,  is  regarded  as  a  favourable  sign. 

TrcatmefiL — Early  in  the  disease,  before  there  is  much  irritability 
of  stomach,  an  emetic  is  of  great  service,  particularly  if  the  stomach 
be  loaded ;  it  should  only  be  used,  however,  under  these  circumstan- 
ces. Bloodletting,  to  be  of  service,  should  be  employed  early,  and 
even  then,  not  unless  called  for  by  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  and 
the  state  of  the  pulse.  Cold  affusion  is  highly  recommended.  Mer- 
curials are,  on  all  sides,  declared  to  be  of  great  service  in  this  disease. 
They  should  be  administered  first  with  a  view  to  their  cathartic  action, 
and  then  to  their  specific  influence,  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Febrifuge 
medicines  are  also  called  for ;  of  these  perhaps  none  is  so  good  as  ice 
given  internally,  together  with  cool  sponging  externally;  the  latter 
with  caution.  Ice  also  often  allays  the  excessive  irritability  of  the 
stomach.  To  the  same  end  the  effervescing  draught  may  be  employed, 
and  sinapisms  or  leeches  externally.  If  the  pain  in  the  head  is  very 
great,  cups  or  leeches  may  be  employed,  together  with  cold  applica- 
tions to  the  part.     In  the  second  stage,  the  febrifuge  and  depleting 
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remedies  should  be  saspended,  except  the  mercurials,  to  which  may  be 
added  the  acetate  of  lead,  with  a  view  of  dimiuishiDg  the  inflamma- 
tioD  of  the  stomach,  and  also  for  its  astriugeut  properties.  Blisters 
may  also  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium^  and  the  raw  surface  sprinkled 
with  acetato  of  morphia. 

The  muriated  tincture  of  iron  is  highly  recommended,  in  doses  of 
20  to  60  drops,  every  two  hours.  Its  administration  should  be  com- 
menced before  black  vomit  appears.  Acetato  of  lead  has  also  been 
found  useful,  given  early. 

Id  the  third  sta^e,  cordials  and  stimulants  are  demanded.  Sulphate 
of  quinia,  infusions  of  bark,  or  serpen taridi  oarb.  of  ammonia,  capsicum, 
turpentine,  wine  whey,  or  brandy  and  water,  may  be  administered. 
External  stimulants,  as  frictions,  sinapisms,  hot  baths,  &;c.,  may  also 
be  found  beneficial.  The  apartment  should  be  kept  well  ventilated, 
and  all  exorementitious  matters  removed. 

TYPHOID  FEVEE. 

S/a.— Ounmon  oontiaiMd  ftfrtr.  —  Brntarie  fever. — Typfaun  mitlor.  —  Nerrous  ferer.  —  Abdo- 
minal typhoB.  —  Mttootts  fever.  —  Entero-mcsenteric  fevur.  —  Follicular  enteritis.  —  Dothin* 
enteritu. 

The  term  Typhoid,  as  applied  to  this  disease,  is  regarded  by  some 
as  objectionable,  as  it  expresses  only  a  condition  common  to  many 
other  disorders. 

Symptoms,  course,  disc, — ^The  disease  is  sometimes  preceded  by  pro- 
dromic  symptoms.  There  is  a  sense  of  weariness,  languor,  and  gene- 
ral uneasiness,  slight  headache  on  rising  in  the  morning,  dulness  of 
intellect,  irregular  flushes  of  heat,  or  chilliness,  slight  acceleration  of 
pulse,  furred  tongue,  and  a  disposition  to  diarrhcoa.  These  symptoms 
may  last  from  several  days  to  a  week  or  more,  after  which  the  disease 
is  established  by  the  occurrence  of  a  chill  followed  by  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  fever. 

The  disease  being  fairly  established,  there  is  increased  frequency 
of  pulse,  ranging  from  90  to  110  or  120^  the  latter  usually  in 
females;  as  a  general  rule,  the  pulse  is  under  a  hundred.  There 
is  headache,  with  a  dull,  heavy  expression ;  pain  in  the  back  and 
limbs;  restlessness  and  insomnia;  epistaxis;  and  yellow  watery 
diarrhooa. 

As  the  disease  advances  these  symptoms  become  aggravated,  the  pulse 
is  more  frequent  and  strong ;  the  skin  hot  and  dry ;  the  tongue  dries 
and  becomes  red  at  the  tip  and  edges :  there  is  pain  in  the  right  iliac 
region,  with  a  gurgling  sound  upon  pressure ;  tympanitis  is  also  pre- 
sent, and  there  also  appears  about  this  time  symptoms  either  of  bron- 
chitis or  pneumonia. 

About  the  seventh  or  ninth  day,  if  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  bo 

examined  carefully,  there  will  be  discovered  upon  it  a  number  of  small, 

round,  red  spots,  disappearing  upon  pressure;  these  are  called  the 

rose-coloured  sj^ots,  or  taches  roujcs,  and  conbtitute  a  charact>cristic 
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eruption.  They  are  about  one  line  in  diameter,  and  are  sligbilj 
elevated.  At  the  same  time,  or  sometimes  not  until  a  week  later,  a 
crop  of  yesioles  will  also  be  detected  upon  the  neck  and  thorax^  called 
mtdamina. 

All  the  symptoms  at  this  period  are  aggravated,  delirium  super- 
Tenes,  with  ringing  or  buzzing  sounds  in  the  ears,  followed  by  dulness 
of  hearing  or  deafness.  The  eyes  are  injected,  the  tongue  becomes 
incrusted  with  a  black  coating,  which  often  cracks  and  peels  ofi^  leav- 
ing the  raw  surface  exposed,  and  the  teeth  are  covered  with  eordes. 
The  pulse  becomes  more  feeble  and  frequent,  there  is  a  low  mutteriDg 
delirium,  and  sometimes  twitching  or  spasm  of  the  muscles.  As  the 
patient  becomes  more  feeble  he  slips  down  to  the  foot  of  the  bed ; — 
there  are  involuntary  evacuations,  haemorrhage  from  the  bowels  or 
other  mucous  surfaces,  with  petechias  and  vibices  upon  the  skin,  with 
great  liability  of  the  skin  to  slough.  This  is  the  usual  course  of  the 
disease  when  it  terminates  unfavourably.  If  the  disease  is  to  termi- 
nate favourably,  the  symptoms  abate,  the  countenance  brightens,  the 
tongue  cleans,  the  pulse  lessens  in  frequency,  and  the  evacnatioiis 
become  more  healthy.  If  the  tongue  ceases  to  clean,  and  if  it  again 
becomes  dry,  it  indicates  an  increase  of  intestinal  disease.  It  often 
happens  that  at  this  time  the  emaciation  becomes  more  evident  than 
it  was  before. 

Sometimes,  in  the  course  of  the  second  week,  the  patient  is  fieized 
with  intense  pains  in  the  abdomen,  vomiting  of  green,  bilious  matters, 
a  small  fluttering  pulse,  syncope,  constipation,  and  coldness  of  the 
extremities.  The  cause  of  these  symptoms  is  perforation  of  the  intes- 
tine, and  escape  of  its  contents  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  pro- 
ducing inflammation.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  mild  formfi  of 
the  disease,  and  is  almost  uniformly  fatal. 

Anatomical  characters,  —  There  is  scarcely  an  organ  of  the  body 
that  may  not  be  the  seat  of  some  anatomical  lesion.  Those  which  are 
considered  characteristic  of  this  fever,  however,  are  thickening,  soften- 
ing, and  ulceration  of  the  glands  of  Peyer;  the  condition  varying  with 
the  stage  of  the  disease.  Enlargement,  softening,  and  ulceration  of 
the  mesenteric  ganglia,  more  especially  those  corresponding  with  the 
morbid  patches  in  the  intestine,  and,  according  to  some  writers,  ulce- 
ration of  the  solitary  mucous  follicles  of  the  ileum.  These  ulcerated 
patches  are  not  due  to  previous  inflammation,  but  to  the  deposit  of  a 
peculiar  dark  matter  from  the  blood,  named  tj/phous  or  typJund  matt^^ 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  so  as  to  elevate  the  patches  of  Peyer 
above  the  surrounding  surface.  The  tendency  of  this  matter  is  to 
soften ;  this  causes  the  mucous  coat  to  give  way. 

Other  lesions  met  with  are  ulceration  of  the  pharynx  and  epiglottic 
cartilage,  softening  of  the  spleen,  sometimes  of  the  liver  and  kidneys, 
hepatisation  of  the  lungs,  softening  of  the  heart.,  and  sometimes  inflam- 
mation of  the  meninges  of  the  brain  with  effusion.     The  blood  dravrn 
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in  this  diseaso  is  generally  deficient  in  fibrine,  and  is  said  by  some 
authors  to  contain  an  excess  of  blood- corpuscles ;  this  is  doubtful. 

Cause. — On  this  point  little  is  definitely  known.  It  attacks  all 
classes,  rich  and  poor,  though  it  is  often  generated  where  a  number  of- 
persons  are  crowded  together,  with  unwholesome,  or  insufficient  food, 
and  confined  and  vitiated  air.  It  cannot  be  said  to  be  contagious,  since 
it  is  very  seldom  if  ever  communicated  in  isolated  cases. 

A(/e  is  a  predisposing  cause.  It  rarely  attacks  those  beyond  thirty. 
Strangers  are  more  liable  than  long  residents,  and  males  than  females. 
It  may  occur  at  any  season,  but  most  commonly  in  the  autumn  and 
winter.  It  rarely  occurs  more  than  once;  hence,  perhaps,  its  com- 
parative infrequency  in  the  aged. 

Diaynom,  —  By  the  slowness  and  insidionsness  of  the  attack ;  by 
the  diarrhoea  \  the  dusky  hue  of  the  countenance ;  the  epistatus  ]  the 
gurgling  in  the  right  iliac  •fossa ;  the  tympanitis ;  the  rose-coloured 
eruption ;  the  stupor  and  delirium ;  the  appearance  of  the  tongue  ] 
and  lastly,  by  the  duration  of  the  disease,  and  the  peculiar  musty 
smell  when  the  skin  is  dry,  and  acid  smell  when  it  is  moist. 

Progno^. — ^Not  even  the  mildest  oases  can  be  looked  upon  as  free 
from  danger,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  condition  so  low,  no 
symptom  so  fatal,  that  death  should  be  considered  inevitable.  Among 
the  unfavourable  symptoms,  are  constant  delirium,  a  belief  on  the 
part  of  the  patient  that  nothing  ails  him,  a  sudden  shifting  of  position 
on  the  elbows,  deep  coma,  stertorous  respiration,  great  snbsultus, 
rigidity  of  the  limbs,  profuse  diarrhoea,  or  hemorrhage  from  the 
bowels,  great  prostration  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  excessive 
tympanitis.     The  favorable  symptoms  have  been  already  mentioned. 

Treatment — This  should  usually  be  commenced  by  some  mild 
laxative,  such  as  a  small  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  castor  oil,  rhu* 
barb  and  magnesia,  oraseidlitz  powder,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  case.  The  practitioner  should  always  bear  in  mind  the  diarrhoea, 
or  the  tendency  to  it,  and  avoid  all  irritating  and  drastic  cathartics. 
The  next  thing  is  to  obviate  febrile  symptoms.  This  may  be  done  by 
venesection,  when  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  and  there  is  sangui- 
neous determination  to  the  brain,  though  as  a  general  rule,  it  had 
better  be  omitted ;  it  cannot  arrest  the  disease.  The  protracted  dura- 
tion of  the  disease,  must  also  here  be  borne  in  mind,  and  no  blood 
drawn  unless  imperatively  demanded.  Leeches,  or  cups  to  the  head, 
and  to  the  right  iliac  fossa,  may  be  advantageously  employed,  where 
there  are  evidences  of  congestion  in  the  first,  or  of  inflammation,  as 
evinced  by  pain  and  tenderness,  in  the  second  locality. 

Diaphoretics  are  useful  throughout  the  whole  ooarse  of  the 
disease. 

Of  these,  tiie  neutral  mixture,  with  tartarized  antimony,  or  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre,  may  be  given  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  and 
the  spirits  mindereri  with  nitre,  in  the  latter  stages.  Cold  sponging, 
if  it  do  not  chill  the  patient,  is  an  important  remedy,  and  the  internal 
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um  of  io6  is  often  very  grateful.     If  the  patient  be  very  feeble,  spirits 
and  water  may  be  sabstitnted  for  pare  water. 

Gold  applications  to  tbe  head,  by  means  of  ice  in  a  bladder,  are 
very  serviceable  in  relieving  tbe  pain  and  deliriam.  The  hair  should 
also  be  taken  off;  and  if  the  head  iSe  cold,  while  delirinm  is  present^ 
Chomel  recommends  the  application  of  warm  ponltioes.  Should 
there  be  mnch  abdominal  tenderness,  a  few  onnces  of  blood  should  be 
taken  by  leeches,  followed  by  the  application  of  warm  foraentations. 
If  the  diarrhoea  be  profuse,  it  should  be  checked  by  opium,  either 
alone  or  in  oombination  with  ipecac,  or  some  astringent.  Nervous 
symptoms  may  be  oombatted  by  the  use  of  Hoffman's  anodyne,  cam- 
phor water,  or  opium,  if  not  contra-indicated. 

In  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  when  the  tongue  is  dry,  tbe 
urine  scanty,  and  the  skin  parched,  and  there  is  delirii^,  or  increased 
stupor,  with  an  abatement  of  the  vital  actions,  no  remedy  is  so  effect- 
ual as  merenry,  given  so  as  slightly  to  affect  the  gums.  Either  blue 
mass  or  calomel  may  be  used. 

Should  the  disease  not  yield,  especially  if  the  tongue  remain  diy, 
and  the  abdominal  distension  undiminished,  Dr.  Wood  strongly  re- 
commends the  oil  of  turpentine,  particularly  in  that  stage  of  the 
disease  when  the  tongue,  instead  of  deaning  gradually  from  the  edges 
and  tip,  parts  rapidly  with  its  fur,  first  from  the  middle  or  back  part 
of  its  surface,  which  is  left  smooth  and  glossy,  as  if  deprived  of  its 
papillse.  It  should  be  given  in  doses  of  from  five  to  twenty  drops 
every  hour  or  two,  and  its  use  continued  for  two  or  three  days. 

If  the  debility  increase,  the  patient's  strength  should  be  supported 
by  cordials  and  stimulants.  Beef  tea,  or  beef  essence,  wine  whey, 
milk  punch,  together  with  the  use  of  quinine,  opium,  serpen  tana, 
&c.,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  may  demand.  Sloughing  must  be 
prevented  by  obviating  pressure.  Profuse  epistaxis  by  plugging  the 
nostrils.  And  in  case  of  perforation  of  the  intestine  recourse  must 
be  had  to  large  doses  of  opium. 

Some  practitioners  use  quinine  throughout  the  disease.  Others 
rely  upon  bleeding,  *^conp  gur  coim"  (Bouillaud).  Others  upon 
purging  throughout  (l)elarocque).  Professor  Mitchell  has  great  con- 
fidence in  the  internal  use  of  nitrate  of  silver,  given  in  doses  from  i 
to  i  of  a  grain,  and  increasing  it  till  a  metallic  film  appears  upon  the 
faocal  evacuations.  He  speaks  confidently  of  its  controlling  influence 
upon  the  diarrhoea  and  the  nervous  symptoms.  By  some  it  is  sup- 
posed to  act  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  ulcerated  plates  of  Peyer, 
upon  which  it  exercises  its  specific  astringent  and  sedative  influence. 
Alum  has  been  recommended  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  diet  should  be  mild  and  unirritating  in  the  early  periods  of 
the  disease,  gradually  becoming  more  nutritious  as  the  disease  ad- 
vances, and  the  debility  increases.  During  convalescence  it  is  of 
extreme  importance  to  guard  against  an  improper  diet  and  fatigue. 
The  debilitated  condition,  which  is  apt  to  remain,  is  best  treated  with 
Quinine. 
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TYPHUS   FEVER. 

Bjn.^Tjphiu  gnvtor  —Spotted  &Ter^^ai],  Camp,  and  Ship  fefer.— P«tecbJal  foyer.— Putrid 

foyer. 

As  the  terms  t^htiSj  typhous,  and  typhoid  are  frequently  employed 
rather  vaguely,  they  require  explanation. 

The  word  typhus  is  applied  to  a  specific  febrile  disease,  although  the 
English  writers  generally  do  not  dbtinguish  between  this  and  the  pro- 
per enteric  or  typhoid  fever.  The  tgrms  typhous  and  typhoid  signify 
<<a  resemblance  to  typhus  fever;"  they  are  applied  to  other  disorders 
which  have  assumed  a  low  condition;  tbus  we  speak  of  typhous  dysen- 
tery ^  typhous  pneumoniay  &o. 

Symptoms, — ^Before  the  attack,  the  patient  oil;en  exhibits  certain 
premonitory  synptoms.  He  is  low-spirited  and  languid ;  loses  his  ap- 
petite, and  he  feels  ill  without  knowing  why.  There  are  usually  at 
the  same  time  sharp  pains  in  the  head,  back,  loins,  and  lower  extremi- 
ties. Violent  shivering  is  often  the  immediate  precarsor  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  sometimes^  however,  the  cold  stage  is  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  be 
noticed. 

The  febrile  condition,  when  fairly  established,  is  generally  well 
marked.  The  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  and  of  the  heat  of  that  pungent, 
biting  character  called  color  mordax.  The  pulse  is  full,  frequent,  and 
possessed  of  some  degree  of  strength,  but  is  easily  compressed.  The 
tongue  is  moist,  and  covered  with  a  yellowish-white  fur.  Sometimes 
there  is  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  bowels  are  costive,  and  no  stools 
are  procured  without  medicine.  The  aspect  of  the  patient  is  peculiar ; 
the  countenance  is  of  a  dusky  hue,  with  injection  of  the  eyes ;  the  fea- 
tures are  fixed  and  inexpressive,  or  expressive  only  of  apathy  and  in- 
difference. 

As  the  disease  advances  the  symptoms  augment  in  violence;  the 
beat  of  skin  increases,  the  pulse  rises  in  frequency,  and  diminishes  in 
force,  ranging  generally  from  120  to  150,  or  160.  The  respiration  is 
frequent,  and,  according  to  Gkrhard,  feeble  and  imperfect  at  the  back 
and  lower  part  of  the  chest,  which  is  also  dull  on  percussion.  At  a 
period  ranging  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  day,  a  peculiar  eruption 
appears  upon  the  surface,  not  confined,  however,  to  any  particular 
locality.  It  varies  in  colour  from  a  dusky  reddish-brown  to  purple  or 
black.  It  is  not  elevated  above  the  surface,  neither  does  it  disappear 
upon  pressure.  It  is  petechial  in  character,  and  is  frequently  accom- 
panied with  sudamina.  The  tongue  becomes  dry,  brown,  and  cracked, 
and,  alone  with  the  gums,  is  covered  with  sordes;  the  urine  scanty  and 
highly  coloured ;  the  dejections,  when  procured,  black  and  offensive ; 
a  peculiar  ammoniacal  odour  is  exhaled  from  the  body ;  the  nervous 
symptoms  become  more  prominent^  there  is  dizziness,  confused  vision, 
tinnitus  aurium,  and  sometimes  deep  stupor,  which  becomes  character- 
istically more  profound  as  the  disease  advances.  Sometimes  violent 
delirium  (typhomania)  takes  the  place  of  stupor;  the  patient  is  sleep- 
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]o9s  or  restless,  with  the  sensation  of  ntter  prostration  and  helpic 
Sboold  no  improyemeDt  take  place  the  disease  passes  on  to  the  last 
stage,  that  of  prostration.  The  patient  lies  insensible,  or  in  a  matter- 
ing delirium,  with  subsultns  tendinum,  floccitation,  hioooogh,  in  volun- 
tary evacaations,  and  extreme  insensibility  of  the  surftoe,  till  at  length 
death  approaches  silently  and  without  violence. 

Sometimes  a  critical  discharge  takes  place  from  some  organ,  and  the 
patient  begins  to  convalesce,  generally,  however,  by  slow  degrees,  and 
under  the  influence  of  supporting  remedies. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  varies,  sometimes,  in  mild  eases,  termi- 
nating on  the  seventh  day,  sometimes  running  out  to  six  weeks  or  more. 
Death  rarely  occurs  before  the  second  week. 

Anutomical  characters, — ^There  is  only  one  constant  lesion  ^and  it 
is  questionable  whether  it  can  be  considered  entirelj^  characteriatic), 
viz.,  the  want  of  coagulability  in  the  blood,  and  the  petechial  eruption ; 
all  the  other  lesions  may  be  considered  incidental.  No  disease  is  dis- 
covered in  the  glands  of  Peyer,  unless  in  some  few  cases,  in  which 
there  is  a  complication  with  tvphoid  fever.  A  very  fatal  form  of  ty* 
phus  fever  prevailed  among  the  black  population  of  Philadelphia,  in 
the  fall  of  1847.  Many  died  at  the  onset  of  the  disease.  A  number 
of  post-mortem  examinations  were  made,  but  the  results  were  uniform 
in  but  few  particulars.  The  blood  was  fluid  and  uncos^lated,  resem- 
bling the  settlings  from  claret  wine.  Petechise  were  not  confined  to 
the  skin,  but  were  numerous  in  the  muscles  and  deep-seated  cellular 
tissue.  The  skin,  fasciss,  muscles,  and  cartilages,  were  often  tinged 
with  bile.  There  was  great  congestion  of  the  liver,  lungs,  and  brain. 
Thickening  of  the  arachnoid,  and  effusion  beneath  it,  were  common 
appearances.  Another  common  lesion  was,  an  effusion  of  blood,  in 
spots  of  variable  size,  between  the  under  surface  of  the  dura  mater  and 
the  outer  lamina,  or  parietal  layer,  of  the  arachnoid. 

Andral  mentions  two  oases  of  this  kind,  and  considers  them  rare. 
In  one  it  was  the  result  of  an  injury,  and  in  the  other  the  result  of 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 

ComplicatWM, — Pneumonia  is  most  frequent  in  winter;  and  dys- 
entery in  summer. 

Oausei. — Crowding  together  a  number  of  persons  in  badly- ventilated 
and  filthy  apartments ;  the  persons  so  situated  are  capable  of  commn- 
nioating  the  disease  to  others,  although  they  may  not  have  it  them- 
selves. Contagion  is  also  a  cause  of  this  disease,  though  not  a  vezy 
powerful  one  where  cleanliness  and  ventilation  are  duly  attended  to. 
Depressing  influences  of  any  kind  are  also  capable  of  producing  it. 
Sex  has  little  influence  upon  it;  it  is  more  common  after  35  than  he- 
fore  this  age,  and  it  is  rare  in  infancy.  It  prevails  at  all  seasons,  and 
in  all  climates,  though  perhaps  more  in  winter,  and  in  the  temperate 
and  cold  olimatei. 

0/  the  naiurt  of  the  disease  little  is  known.     The  probability  is. 
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that  a  poison  is  absorbed  wbieh  at  once  depresses  the  powers  of  the 
nervous  sjstem,  and  yitiates  the  blood. 

Diagnosu,  —  The  peculiar  bue  of  the  oonnteDance,  with  suffusion 
of  the  eyes ;  the  dark  tongue,  the  sordes  upon  the  teeth,  the  peculiar 
eruption,  the  constipation,  the  charaeteristic  odour,  and  the  collapse 
of  the  last  stage,  mark  the  disease.  The  differential  diagnosis  be- 
tween it  and  typhoid  fever,  with  which  it  is  often  confounded,  is  pre- 
sented in  a  tabular  form. 

DIFFEBBNTIAL    DIAQN0SI8. 
TTTROID  rKTXl. 

Usually  endemic ;  rarely  epidemic. 
Not  contagious. 


Toung  adults  and  children  most  liable. 
Age  of  greatest  liability  under  25. 
Attacks  strangers  chiefly. 
Seldom  ends  before  the  21st  day. 

Has  no  well-marked  remissions. 


Epidemic  usually. 

Certainly   contagious;    may  be    com- 

rouuicated  by  thotie  unaffected. 
Spares  no  age  but  infants. 
Age  of  greatest  liability  over  25. 
Attacks  all  residents. 
Ends  sometimes  by  critical  discharge's 

from  the  7th  to  the  14th  day. 
Remission  after  the  Sd,  7th,  and  14th 

day    generally,    and   after    marked 

exacerbations. 
Epistaxis  very  rare. 
Costive   usually   until    the  2d  or  3d 

week ;  abdomen  flat. 
Pulse  usually  over  100. 
Ammoniacal  odour,  whether  the  skin 

is  dry  or  not. 
Eruption  oharaoteristic,  appears  ear- 
lier, and  is  more  abundant. 
Sudamina  are  rare  in  this  disease. 

Pet^chifB  and  vibioes  are  common. 

Has  no  constant  lesion. 

Pneumonia  of  posterior  part  of  lungs 

more  common. 
Crisis  by  sweating    in    nearly  eYory 

recovei-y. 
Occurs  mostly  in  winter  and  spring. 
Second  attacks  do  occur. 


Epistaxis  common. 

Diarrhoea  a  frequent  accompaniment ; 
tympanitis. 

Pulse  usually  under  100. 

Has  a  musty  smell  when  the  skin  is 
dry ;  acid,  when  moist 

Characteristic  eruption  appears  abont 
the  7th  or  8th  day. 

Sudamina  from  the  10th  to  the  15th 
day. 

PetechiflB  are  rare  in  this  disease. 

Has  a  constant  anatomical  lesion. 

Has  bronchitis  commonly  in  the  se- 
cond week. 

No  crisis  by  sweat,  but  a  gradual 
recovery. 

Occurs  mostly  in  the  fall  and  winter. 

Second  attacks  are  rare. 

Treatment. —  A  large  well-aired  room;  frequent  changes  of  linen, 
ablution  of  the  patient's  body;  removal  of  all  unnecessary  carpets 
and  curtains ;  and  the  instant  removal  of  all  evacuations,  are  measures 
desirable  both  to  mitigate  the  patient's  disease,  and  to  prevent  it  from 
infecting  his  attendants.  The  chloride  of  lime  may  be  scattered  about 
the  floor. 

The  treatment  of  fever,  according  to  the  best  modern  physicians, 
should  be  expectant;  that  is,  the  symptoms  should  be  watched  and 
relieved  as  they  arise,  but  no  violent  efforts  should  be  made  to  cut  the 
disease  short.  In  the  first  stage,  if  there  is  much  nausea  and  gastric 
disturbance,  a  mild  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  may  procure  relief.     The 
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bowelB  sbould  be  deared  ont  by  an  active  aperient  at  the  ootset ;  saj 
three  grains  of  calomel,  with  rhubarb,  and  be  kept  open  bj  milder 
doses;  viz.  hyd.  c.  cret.,  followed  by  castor  oil,  or  an  injection.  Mer- 
cury ^  gently  given,  so  as  to  touch  the  gums^  has  seemed  of  service  in 
some  epidemics,  but  not  in  others. 

The  hair  should  be  removed ;  and  the  head  be  bathed  with  cold 
lotions  so  long  as  there  is  much  headache,  and  so  long  as  it  is  agree- 
able to  the  patient  If  there  is  great  general  heat  of  skin,  the  whole 
body  may  be  sponged  with  tepid  water. 

Bloodletting  should  never  be  practised  from  mere  routine,  bat  be 
reserved  to  combat  any  local  inflammation  that  may  arise.  If  the 
headache  is  very  intense,  with  great  heat,  flushed  face,  and  wild  de- 
lirium, a  mtaU  bleeding  in  the  erect  posture ;  or  rather  a  few  leeches, 
or  the  loss  of  a  little  blood  by  cupping  from  the  neck,  will  be  ad- 
visable. Profound  coma  should  be  treated  by  a  large  blister  to  the 
shaven  scalp. 

Great  dyspnoea,  with  other  signs  of  inflammation  in  the  chest,  must 
bo  com  batted  by  a  cautious  cupping,  followed  by  a  blister,  or  mustard 
poultice ;  and  small  doeeS  of  senega. 

If  the  type  of  the  fever  be  very  /O10,  and  there  is  great  feeblcneas, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  good  beef  tea,  and  small  quantities  of  wine 
from  an  early  period;  but  this  need  not  hinder  the  application  of 
leeches  to  combat  any  local  congestion. 

The  use  of  opium  in  fever  b  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  wine.  The 
general  rule  is  to  give  opium,  where  nervous  excitement  exceeds  vas- 
cular action,  where  there  is  much  delirium,  and  sleeplessness,  with  a 
feeble  pulse.  In  some  cases  it  is  right  to  give  a  good  dose  at  once ; 
in  others,  to  feel  the  way  cautiously  with  small  doses.  In  some  cases 
of  excitement,  in  young  subjects,  opium  may  be  given  in  small  doses, 
gr.  i,  with  tartar  emetic,  gr.  i.  ( Vide  Graves'  Clinical  Medicine.) 
Opium  and  wine  may  be  known  to  do  good  in  fever,  if  they  make  the 
skin  and  tongue  moist,  the  pulse  fuller  and  slower,  and  if  they  allay 
nervous  excitement,  and  produce  sleep. 

The  state  of  the  bladder  should  be  inquired  into  every  day;  and 
the  bed  be  kept  dry  and  clean.  Any  spots  that  seem  likely  to  ulce- 
rate, should  be  washed  with  brandy,  and  protected  with  soap-plaster. 

To  conclude :  the  chief  indications  in  the  treatment  of  typhus  and 
typhoid  fever  are,  to  nurse  the  patient  carefully  through  it ;  to  allay 
excitement;  to  prevent  local  inflammation;  and  to  support  the 
strength. 

BELAPSING  FEVER. 

This  is  a  disease  arising  from  a  specific  cause,  and  characterized  by 
a  periodical  succession  of  febrile  attacks,  alternating  with  apparently 
complete  convalescence. 

SymptoriMy  Course,  dec. — The  attack  is  generally  sudden.  The 
patient,  previously  in  health,  is  seized,  on  waking  in  the  morning,  or 
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while  engaged  in  his  daily  avocatioos,  with  rigors,  more  or  less  severe 
in  character.  The  sense  of  chilliness  soon  begins  to  altemare  with 
flashings  of  heat ;  the  warmth  of  skin  rapidly  increases,  and  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  interval^  the  rising  fever  is  accompanied  with  severe 
frontal  and  occipital  headache,  pain  in  the  hack  and  limbs,  and  fre- 
quent pulse.  The  tongue  is  dry,  and  slightly  covered  with  a  milky- 
looking  fur ;  the  bowels  are  constipated,  though  ooeasionally  diarrhoea 
is  one  of  the  first  symptoms }  the  urine  is  high-coloured ;  the  appetite 
lost,  and  there  is  considerable  thirst.  The  respiration  is  fuller,  stronger, 
and  more  frequent  than  usual ;  the  countenance  is  depressed,  some- 
times anxious,  and  the  sleep  either  disturbed,  or  entirely  gone. 

With  the  advance  of  the  fever,  the  symptoms  become  aggravated. 
The  skin  is  dry  and  hot;  the  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs  increase 
in  intensity,  and  the  patient  now  complains  of  severe,  muscular 
soreness,  so  severe,  indeed,  that  he  resists  all  attempts  to  change  his 
position,  lest  the  pain  be  augmented.  The  tongue  is  coated  down  its 
middle  with  a  brown  fur,  while  the  tip  and  edges  are  parched  and 
red.  The  heat  of  skin  increases  until  it  reaches  as  high  as  100^,  and 
even  107°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  indicating  apparently  great  inflam- 
matory violence.  The  heart,  by  the  second  or  third  day,  often  beats 
100,  120,  or  even  180  strokes  in  the  minute;  and  what  is  highly 
characteristic  of  the  disease,  the  pulse  gradually  rises  in  frequency  to 
100,  120,  130,  140,  150,  and,  according  to  one  observer,'  156  in  the 
minute,  in  adults.  The  urine  becomes  scanty  and  is  oflen  voided 
with  difficulty,  and  the  thirst  is  urgent.  Anorexia,  nausea,  and  vomit- 
ing of  green  bile,  are  among  the  earliest  symptoms.  Tenderness  at 
the  epigastric  region  is  a  constant  accompaniment  of  the  disease,  and 
very  frequently  pressure  over  the  spleen  gives  evidence  of  pain  and 
tenderness  in  that  organ. 

In  the  evening  a  slight  exacerbation,  succeeded  towards  morning 
by  the  usual  remissson,  is  perceptible. 

After  a  period,  varying  from  five  to  ten  days,  an  unusually  severe 
exacerbation  ensues,  followed  almost  immediately  by  a  profuse  per- 
spiration, which  lasts  from  12  to  36  hours.  An  entire  solution  of  < 
the  fever  takes  place,  and  the  patient  in  a  few  hours  thinks  himself 
perfectly  well.  The  alteration  is  most  remarkable :  in  the  morning, 
the  pulse  may  have  been  130  in  the  minute,  the  skin  hot  and  dry, 
the  head  throbbing;  in  the  afternoon,  the  pulse  is  60,  the  skin  cool, 
the  head  free  from  pain. 

On  the  following  day,  the  patient  is  apparently,  in  every  respect, 
free  from  ailment.  His  appetite  returns,  his  strength  improves,  and 
we  suppose  him  progressing  &vourably;  when,  at  a  period  varying 
from  the  12th  day  to  the  20th,  reckoning  from  the  outset  of  the  ill- 
ness, or,  on  about  the  7th,  counting  from  the  crisis,  the  patient  is 
again  suddenly  seized  with  rigors,  vomiting  of  green  fluid  and  head- 

*  Dr  D.  Smith,  Edinbiirgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  for  January,  1844. 
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ache,  quickly  followed  by  hot  skin,  rapid  palse,  furred  tongue,  losa  of 
appetite,  and  confined  bowels ;  delirium  perhaps  superyenes,  and,  in 
fact,  he  is  in  the  same  state  as  on  the  day  his  illness  oommeDeed. 
The  pnlse,  which  falls  remarkably  daring  the  period  of  apparent  con- 
valescence, often  beating,  the  day  preceding  the  relapse,  as  infre- 
quently as  48  strokes  in  the  minute,  rises  suddenly  to  120,  or  even 
higher.  After  the  expiration  of  two,  three,  four,  or  five  days,  the 
patient  is  again  bathed  in  perspiration,  and  the  next  day  is  conva- 
lescent. 

The  great  exacerbation  and  copious  diaphoresis,  generally  occur,  in 
the  first  paroxysm,  on  the  fifth  day;  sometimes  on  the  seventh,  and 
in  a  very  few  cases  on  the  ninth  day. 

The  second  paroxysm  of  this  disease,  though  of  shorter  doratioo 
than  the  first,  is  characterized  by  the  greater  severity  of  its  symp- 
toms ;  and  is,  moreover,  accompanied  either  by  diarrhoea,  or  dysen- 
tery of  a  severe  and  troublesome  nature. 

Sometimes  the  patient  sufifers  a  third  such  attack,  and  even  a  fonrth, 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  have  been  observed.  This  protraction  of  the 
disease  is,  however,  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The  third  paroxysm 
generally  proves  fatal. 

Complications. — ^The  most  common  complication  is  gastric  irrita- 
tion. This  symptom)  in  some  instances,  amounts  to  little  more  than 
nausea,  retching  or  slight  vomiting,  with  occasional  tenderness  in  the 
epigastrium ;  but  at  other  times,  the  nausea  and  vomiting  are  exces- 
sive and  constant,  continuing  for  several  days,  when  either  medicine 
or  drink  is  swallowed ;  and  pressure  over  the  stomach  is  intolerable. 
At  first,  the  egesta  are  merely  the  fluids  taken  to  allay  the  thirst; 
but  as  the  vomiting  continues,  bile  and  even  blood  may  be  detected ; 
and  finally,  black-vomit. 

Another  complication,  and  one  peculiar  to  this  fever,  is  jaundice. 
It  generally  makes  its  appearance  about  the  third  or  fourth  day; 
sometimes  reaching  its  fnllest  point  in  a  few  hours,  and  at  other 
times  advancing  gradually.  It  lasts  from  one  day  to  a  couple  <^ 
.  weeks,  and  does  not  seem  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  fever. 
However  produced,  it  is  certainly  not  dependent  upon  any  obstruction 
or  congestion  of  the  biliary  apparatus,  inasmuch  as  the  stools,  during 
its  continuance,  retain  their  natural  hue,  or  are  darker  than  common ; 
at  the  same  time  the  urine  is  frequently  loaded  with  bile.  Moreover, 
post-mortem  examinations  show  that  the  ductus  communis  allows  bile 
to  pass  freely  into  the  duodenum ;  even  in  those  cases  in  which  jaun- 
dice was  present  at  the  time  of  death. 

Catarrhal  symptoms  are  common  during  the  winter,  and  among 
children.  Pneumonia  and  pleurisy  occasionally  accompany  the  re- 
lapse. 

Peteohise  are  now  and  then  present;  and  an  eruption  is  sometimes 
seen  resembling  flea-bites  somewhat,  but  difiering  from  them  and  from 
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the  tAcbe  rouge  of  typhoid  fever^  by  being  flatter  and  disappearing 
more  readily  under  pressure. 

Comatose  symptoms  sometimes  supervene  in  old  people,  in  whom 
there  is  suppression  of  the  urine. 

More  or  less  violent  delirium  is  now  and  then  observed,  after  th« 
oritioal  discharge. 

AncUomical  characters. — ^No  anatomical  character  of  this  disease  ha/ 
been  pointed  out.  The  most  constant  lesion  by  far  is  enlargement  of 
the  spleen.  In  the  substance  of  this  organ  are  found  pale  yellowish- 
pink  masses  of  variable  size,  firm  to  the  touch,  but  friable,  with  a  slight 
granular  fracture.  A  slight  excess  of  serosity  is  occasionally  found 
beneath  the  arachnoid  membrane  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles. The  blood,  which,  in  a  few  cases,  has  been  found  fluid 
throughout  the  body,  is  generally  bufiy  from  the  beginning.  The  liver 
is  generallv  large,  and  the  gall-bladder  contains  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  thick  dark  bile. 

Cause,  mortality,  &c, — Of  the  cause  of  this  fever  little  or  nothing 
is  positively  known  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  It  seems 
to  be  dependent  on  some  specific  poison,  and  according  to  the  majo- 
rity of  observers,  is  contagious  in  its  character. 

The  greatest  mortality  in  any  epidemic  did  not  exceed  12  per  cent. 
The  ordinary  mortality  is  from  3}  to  4  per  cent. 

A  large  majority  of  the  pregnant  women  attacked  by  relapsing  fever 
abort  3  and  this  accident  is  not  unfrequently  followed  by  death. 

No  particular  day  has  been  observed  on  which  death  from  this  fever 
takes  place.  When  the  fatal  event  was  abour  to  occur,  the  patient 
seemed  to  sink  into  a  state  of  lethargy  or  coma,  from  which  they 
could  be  easily  aroused,  and  would  answer  questions  put  to  them  with 
considerable  correctness. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  rigors,  vomiting,  and  pain  in  the  back,  might  lead 
one  to  suppose  the  patient  to  be  labouring  under  small-pox ;  but  the 
pain  in  the  back  is  rarely  so  severe,  nor  is  the  vomiting  so  incessant, 
as  it  ordinarily  is  in  the  early  period  of  the  last-named  disease.  The 
suddenness  of  the  attack,  the  rigors,  hot  skin,  pain  in  the  limbs,  and 
white  tongue,  distinguish  relapsing  fever  from  idiopathic  head  affec- 
tions. The  heat  of  skin,  the  quick  pulse,  the  less  violent  headache, 
which  is  commonly  frontal,  serve  to  distinguish  this  fever  from  the 
ordinary  bilious  and  remittent  fevers.  Neither  the  mulberry  rash  of 
typhus,  nor  the  rose  spots  of  typhoid  fever,  are  ever  present  in  relapsing 
fever. 

Treatment. — Owing  to  the  limited  experience  of  the  profession  in 
this  disease,  much  uncertainty  exists  as  to  its  efficient  treatment. 

As  it  cannot  be  cut  short,  and  as  it  naturally  tends  to  a  resolution 
about  the  fifth  day,  venesection  is  discountenanced  by  the  majority  of 
observers.  If  acute  inflammatory  complications  exist,  however,  resort 
must  be  had  to  bloodletting,  and  the  case  treated  on  general  antiphlo- 
gistic principles.     Where  the  violence  of  the  disease  appears  to  fall 
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upon  the  spleen  and  the  RtooMUsh,  as  is  shown  by  the  enlai^ment  of 
the  former,  and  the  great  irritation  of  the  latter  oi^n,  caps  over  tb€ 
splenic,  and  leeches  to  the  epigastric  regions,  are  highly  seirieeable, 
and  should  be  repeated  until  the  symptoms  begin  to  abate. 

During  the  ohUl,  warmth  to  the  skin,— either  by  sinapisms,  frietioii, 
&o., — ^is  indicated  to  counteract  visceral  congestion,  by  giying  aettvilj 
to  the  cutaneous  capillaries. 

Diaphoretics  judiciously  exhibited,  prove  eminently  useful  in  aiding 
the  natural  tendency  to  a  crisis  by  sweating,  and  the  temporary  reso- 
lution  of  the  fever. 

Nothing  is  so  useful  in  alleviating  the  great  muscular  pain  and  sore- 
ness of  which  the  patient  complains,  as  the  hot  infusion  of  BoBoset^ — 
the  Eupatorium  Perfoliatum  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

To  relieve  the  excessive  pain  in  the  head,  resort  may  be  had  to  eoki 
applications,  cups,  leeches,  &c.  Sinapisms  to  the  back  will  often  serve 
materially  in  dissipating  the  intense  lumbar  pains  which  so  greatij 
annoy  the  patient. 

As  the  reproduction  of  the  attack  in  this  disease  seems  to  depend. 
as  in  intermittent  fever,  upon  the  enlarged  and  congested  spleen,  the 
attempt  should  be  made  during  the  intermission,  to  relieve  this  orgmn 
and  reduce  its  size  by  means  of  mercurials,  iodide  of  potassium,  quinia, 
&o 

The  excessive  debility,  with  which  convalescence  from  this  fever  is 
generally  attended,  renders  the  early  use  of  stimulants  and  tonios  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  prevent  the  sinking  of  the  powers  of  life. 

VARIOLA,    OB    8MALL-P0X. 

This  is  a  contagious  disease,  characterised  by  an  initial  fever  of 
three  or  four  days'  duration,  and  followed  by  a  peculiar  eruption, 
which  is  at  first  papular,  then  vesicular,  and  ultimately  pustular. 

The  disease  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  It  first  appeared  in 
Europe  about  the  time  of  Mahomed. 

Two  varieties  are  commonly  noticed — ^the  disHnct  and  the  conflwent. 
In  the  former,  the  pustules  are  completely  isolated ;  in  the  latter,  they 
run  together,  and  are  generally  more  abundant. 

Three  stages  occur  in  the  disease ) — 1,  the  initial  or  eruptive  stage ; 

2,  the  maturative  stage,  commencing  when  the  eruption  is  fully  out ; 

3,  the  period  of  decline.  Some  consider  the  period  which  elapses 
between  the  inception  of  the  poison  and  the  attack  of  fever  as  a  dis* 
tinct  s^age  of  the  disease,  and  enumerate  the  following  stages :  —  1st, 
Incubation,  from  six  to  twenty  days ;  2d,  Invasion ;  Sd,  Eruption ; 
4th,  Maturation;  5th,  Decline;  6th,  Desquamation. 

Symptoms. — ^Tbe  ordinary  symptoms  of  fever,  with  increased  pain 
in  the  back,  and  irritability  of  stomach,  amounting  often  to  obstinate 
vomiting;  coryza  and  sore  throat  are  frequently  present;  and  in  chil- 
dren, convulsions.  The  fever  is  of  the  remittent  type,  and  subttdes 
very  decidedly  on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  which^  in  the  dis* 
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tinot  variety,  comes  out  usually  in  the  course  of  the  third  day,  —  at 
first  as  mioute  red  papules  over  the  face,  neck,  chest,  and  abdomen, 
and  finally  over  the  lower  extremities.  It  is  generally  completed  in 
about  two  days.  Now  commences  the  second  stage,  when  the  eruption 
is  fully  out,  and  begins  to  undergo  change,  on  the  di£ferent  parts  of 
the  body,  in  the  order  in  which  it  first  appeared.  The  pimples  are 
converted  into  vesicles  on  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  eruption,  and 
become  unUnlicaied,  or  depressed  at  the  summit,  on  the  fourth. 
From  this  time,  they  gradusdly  increase  in  size,  the  lymph  becoming 
opaque,  until  the  vesicle  has  changed  into  a  pustule.  About  the  fifth 
day  of  the  eruption,  they  lose  their  umbilicated  appearance,  and  bocome 
convex  and  distended  at  the  top,  and  about  the  eighth  day  of  the 
eruption,  or  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  of  the  disease,  they  commence  to 
turn  of  a  brownish  colour,  sometimes  to  burst,  and  then  dry  up ;  and  on 
the  twentieth  day,  or  thereabouts,  the  crusts  &11  off,  leaving  usually  a 
permanent  pit,  or  depression  on  the  skin. 

The  quantity  of  the  eruption  varies  from  a  few  scattered  pustules 
to  a  complete  efflorescence  over  the  whole  body,  the  isolated  character 
being,  however,  always  maintained  in  the  distinct  variety.  During 
the  eruptive  stage,  the  different  mucous  membranes  become  likewise 
affected,  hence  the  pain  in  the  throat,  sore  eyes,  and  coryza.  The  skin 
is  apt  to  become  swollen,  especially  on  the  face  and  head,  during  the 
filling  and  maturation  of  the  pustules. 

The  secondary /ever,  or /ever  o/  maturation,  comes  on  about  the 
eighth  or  twelfth  day  of  the  disease,  or  the  sixth  or  eighth  day  of  the 
eruption :  it  depends  on  the  sympathy  of  the  constitution  with  the 
local  affection,  and  is  proportionally  severe  according  to  the  intensity 
of  the  latter.  During  the  period  of  maturation  a  peculiar  greasy 
odour  is  given  off  from  the  patient's  body,  by  which  the  disease  may 
be  recognised;  violent  itching  also  accompanies  this  stage. 

The  third  or  declining  stage  commences  about  the  twelfth  day  of 
the  disease.  Some  of  the  pustules  dry  up ;  others  burst,  pouring  out 
their  contents,  which  dry  in  the  form  of  brownish  scabs.  This  pro- 
cess of  desiccation  continues,  and  is  generally  completed  by  the 
fifteenth  to  the  twentieth  day,  after  which,  circular  brownish-red  spots 
remain  often  for  several  weeks;  together  with  the  characteristic  pits. 

In  confluent  variola,  all  the  symptoms  are  of  a  more  grave  type. 
The  cerebral  and  gastric  complications  are  more  intense,  there  being 
persistent  vomiting,  and  either  delirium  or  convulsions.  These  affec- 
tions may  cause  the  death  of  the  patient  before  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption.  The  eruption,  which  is  commonly  simultaneous,  and  seldom 
successive,  occurs  about  the  second  or  third  day,  rarely  on  the  fourth, 
and  still  more  rarely  on  the  fifkh.  It  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a 
rash  resembling  scarlatina  or  erysipelas. 

The  pustules  are  less  prominent,  and  more  aggregated,  than  in 
simple  variola,  and  their  edges  run  into  one  another.     They  do  not, 
however,  fill  so  completely  as  in  the  distinct  form^  and  are  flaltor  and 
72 
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darker  in  colour.  Tbcy  are  more  namercms  oo  the  face  than  other 
parts;  and  in  fact,  when  crnsta  begin  to  form,  the  whole  &ce  h 
covered,  as  it  were,  with  a  mask.  This  incrustation  falls  off  irora 
about  the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth  day.  The  fever  never  entirelj 
subsides,  as  in  the  distinct  form ;  it  is  much  aggravated  daring  the 
second  or  maturative  stage,  and  although  generally  of  the  sthenic  cha- 
racter, it  sometimes  assumes  a  low  tendency,  and  the  patient  maj  die 
from  extreme  exhaustion.  By  some  writers,  the  greater  intensity  of  the 
secondary  fever  is  considered  as  diagnostic  of  this  variety.  The  erup- 
tion usually  begins  to  scab  upon  the  face,  about  the  tenth  day  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  skin  here  is  excessively  swollen ;  matter  oozes  out  beneath 
the  crusts,  and  is  mingled  with  a  bloody  and  ichorous  discharge.  The 
mucous  membranes  suffer  greatly,  especially  those  of  the  throat, 
larynx,  nose,  and  eyes. 

Should  the  patient  survive  the  second  stage,  and  pass  into  the  stage 
of  decline,  he  is  still  exposed  to  danger  from  pseudo-membranous  in- 
flammation of  the  larynx  and  fauces,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  destruclire 
ophthalmia,  sloughing  or  ulceration  of  the  cornea  and  subsequent 
permanent  opacity  of  this  structure,  excessive  suppuration,  erysipelas, 
and  gangrene.  After  desiccation  unsightly  scars  and  pits  are  usoally 
left  behind. 

In  the  condition  called  malignant  gmaU-pox,  there  is  either  a 
complete  prostration  of  the  nervous  power  from  the  very  first,  so  that 
the  patient  never  reacts  from  the  onset  of  the  disease,  or  there  is  a 
depraved  condition  of  the  blood,  giving  rise  to  petechise  and  vibi<<;es, 
and  accompanied  with  other  evidences  of  a  typhous  state.  Death 
generally  occurs  in  such  cases  from  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  day  of 
the  disease. 

It  is  during  the  secondary  fever,  which  is  very  violent  in  the  etm- 
fluent  small-pox,  that  most  danger  is  to  be  apprehended.  Out  of 
168  deaths,  recorded  by  Dr.  Gregory,  27  occurred  on  the  eighth 
day  of  the  eruption  (eleventh  day  of  the  disease).  Thirty-two  died 
in  the  first  week,  97  in  the  second,  and  21  in  the  third.  In  the 
first  week,  death  seems  to  be  caused  by  an  overwhelming  malignant7 
of  the  poison,  oppressing  the  brain,  and  causing  coma;  in  the  second 
week,  from  affections  of  the  respiratory  passages ;  and  in  the  third, 
from  debility. 

Prognosis.  —  The  distinct  variety  usually  recovers  under  proper 
treatment ;  the  confluent  is  extremely  dangerous^  and  the  malignant 
almost  necessarily  fatal. 

Catise, — ^A  specific  contagion.  All  are  liable  to  be  attacked  unless 
previously  protected.  Epidemic  influences  appear  to  give  greater 
energy  to  the  specific  cause,  but  they  cannot  originate  the  cause. 

Treatment  —  Under  the  old  stimulating  and  heating  plan  of  treat- 
ment, small-pox  was  a  very  fatal  disorder.  At  present,  it  is  much 
more  manageable  under  the  refrigerant  plan.  The  room  should  be 
large;  cool;  and  well-ventilated.     In  mild  caseS;  the  only  medicines 
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required  are  refrigerant  diaphoretics,  and  an  occasional  laxative.  In 
severer  cases  a  saline  or  mercurial  cathartic  may  he  given  at  first,  fol- 
lowed by  the  other  measures  ahove  recommended.  Occasional  spong- 
ing with  cool  or  tepid  water,  if  the  skin  ho  very  hot  and  dry.  It  is 
important  to  recollect  that  the  disease  cannot  he  cut  short,  hence  the 
strength  of  the  patient  should  be  husbanded.  Dover's  powder  may  be 
given  at  night  to  combat  the  restlessness.  Bleeding  is  never  required^ 
except  to  counteract  some  intercurrent  inflammation;  and,  in  such 
cases,  local  bleeding  would  be  preferable.  After  the  first  stage,  very 
little  is  required ;  perhaps  the  nervous  symptoms  may  call  for  the  use 
of  Hoffman's  anodyne,  or  sweet  spirits  of  nitre. 

In  the  confluent  small-pox,  the  treatment  is  often  not  so  simple; 
but  requires  to  be  varied  to  meet  the  symptoms  that  arise,  just  as  in 
fever.  Great  restlessness,  wakefulness,  and  delirium,  about  the 
eighth  or  ninth  day,  are  generally  benefitted  by  opiates.  If  the  pulse 
is  feeble,  broths  and  wine  are  required ;  especially  if  the  pustules  do 
not  fill  out. 

During  the  secondary  /ever,  which  generally  sets  in  about  the 
eleventh  day  of  the  disease|  aperients,  opiates,  tonics,  and  nourishing 
diet  should  be  given. 

Great  dyspnoea  requires  a  blister  to  the  chest. 

The  intolerable  itching  is  best  allayed  by  smearing  the  eruption 
with  cold  cream. 

Various  measures  have  been  proposed,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
pitting  and  disfigurement  occasioned  by  this  horrid  disease.  Pencil- 
ling the  pustules  with  lunar  caustic,  and  with  tincture  of  iodine; 
opening  each  of  them ;  covering  the  face  and  hands  with  an  ointment 
composed  of  litharge  and  mercurial  ointment;  keeping  the  patient  in 
perfect  darkness^  have  each  been  recommended,  but  with  very  doubt- 
ful success.  They  should  all  be  tried  before  the  eruption  becomes 
vesicular.  Where  extensive  crusts  are  rubbed  off,  dusting  with  pow- 
dered cinchona  has  been  found  useful. 

Prevention  of  Small-pox.  —  There  are  two  methods  —  inoculation 
and  vaccination.  The  first  is  very  effectual,  because  it  actually  imparts 
the  disease  in  a  mild  form ;  but  it  is  not  unattended  with  danger, 
especially  from  multiplying  centres  of  contagion.  The  other  method, 
termed  vaccination,  is  now  universally  practised. 

Vaccina,  the  vaccine  disease^  or  cow-pox,  is  the  name  given  to  a 
disease  attended  with  umbilicated  vesicles,  produced  by  inoculation, 
and  protecting  the  human  system  from  smalUpox.  To  Dr.  Jenner  is 
due  the  credit^  of  first  bringing  into  practice  this  artificial  mode  of 
protecting  the  system.  The  disease  was  noticed  first  in  the  cow 
(whence  its  name),  in  which  animal  it  appears  in  the  form  of  small 
vesicles  upon  the  teats.  The  matter  taken  from  such  vesicles  b 
protective. 

The  idea  at  present  entertained  is,  that  this  disease  is  variola,  modi- 
fied and  rendered  milder  by  passing  through  the  system  of  the  oow ; 
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and  confirmatory  of  this  view  is  the  experiment  of  inoculating  the  oow 
with  variolous  matter,  and  then  employing  some  of  the  matter  from  the 
resulting  pock ; — ^it  was  found  to  he  protective. 

Symptoms  J  Course,  dec.  —  A  very  slight  inflammation  at  the  point 
of  puncture  is  seen,  which  soon,  however,  disappears.  On  the  third 
day,  a  little  red  speck,  slightly  elevated,  is  noticed,  which  has  become 
a  vesicle  hy  the  end  of  the  fourth  day.  On  the  fifth,  it  is  slightly 
umbilicated,  and  contains  a  clear  lymph.  This  gradually  enlarges,  and 
on  the  sixth  day  the  areola  is  visible  ]  this  continues  to  enlarge  antil 
the  tenth  day,  when  the  disease  is  at  its  height.  Now  the  pock  is 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  elevated,  umbilicated,  and 
exhibiting  a  minute  scab  upon  the  surface.  The  areola  is  usually  two 
inches  or  more  in  diameter.  The  scab  now  gradually  forms,  the 
serous  liquid  is  replaced  by  pus,  and  about  the  twenty-first  day  the 
scab  separates,  leaving  a  cicatrix  of  a  peculiar  appearance. 

The  constitutional  symptoms,  if  they  occur  at  all,  appear  about  the 
eighth  to  the  tenth  day.  Sometimes  there  is  a  little  fever,  and  swell- 
ing of  the  axillary  glands,  and  occasionally  a  slight  eruption. 

There  is  great  difference  in  the  susceptibility  of  persons  to  the  vac- 
cine disease,  also,  in  the  same  person,  at  different  times. 

In  relation  to  the  degree  of  protection  afforded  by  vaccination,  it 
would  appear,  as  the  result  of  numerous  experiments,  that  about  one- 
half  the  vaccinated  are  liable  to  a  modified  form  of  small-pox,  or 
varioloid,  on  exposure.  Still,  cases  of  varioloid,  are  so  rarely  fatal, 
that  it  may  be  considered  as  almost  certainly  protective,  so  far  as 
danger  is  concerned.  Some  suppose  that  the  protective  influence  gra- 
dually wears  out  from  the  system,  and  requires  renewal.  This  idea 
is  incorrect;  for  in  that  case,  the  susceptibility  to  varioloid  ought  gra- 
dually to  increase,  the  longer  the  interval  from  the  period  of  vaccina- 
tion ;  whereas,  the  susceptibility  really  diminishes  after  the  twenty- 
fifth  year.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  the  original  amount  of 
protection  afforded  by  vaccination,  differs  in  different  cases;  and  that 
there  is  the  greatest  susceptibility  to  varioloid  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  25  years.  Hence,  revaccination  should  always  be  practised  wiikt'n 
these  years;  or,  if  not  then^  certainly  at  the  commencement  of  any 
variolous  epidemic. 

VABIOtOID. 

This  name  is  applied  to  a  modified  form  of  small-pox,  occurring  in 
persons  protected  by  the  influence  of  vaccination.  As  already  re- 
marked, the  complete  protection  of  vaccination  extends  only  to  aboat 
one-half  of  those  subjected  to  it. 

There  is  no  reason  for  regarding  varioloid  as  a  distinct  disease.  The 
proofs  of  its  identity  with  small-pox,  are  the  facts  that  it  varies  much 
»n  its  intensity,  that  it  is  produced  by  the  same  cause  —  contagion; 
and  that  it  is  capable  of  producing  genuine  small-pox  in  the  unpro- 
tected.    In  some  cases,  the  fever  alone  exists;   in   others,  only  an 
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eruption,  either  papular  or  vesicular,  and  most  commonly  in  part  pustu- 
lar, going  on  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  then  drying  up.  Its  pro- 
gress is  always  shorter,  hy  several  days,  than  variola,  and  it  is  destitute 
of  the  characteristic  odour  of  that  disease. 

The  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  mild  cases  of  variola. 

VARICELLA,   OR   CHICKEN-POX. 

This  is  a  contagious  eruptive  fever, — the  eruption  heing  vesicular. 

Symptoms,  —  Occasionally  febrile  symptoms  may  be  present,  but 
generally  they  are  very  slight,  and  continue  from  a  few  hours  to  two 
days,  when  they  disappear  on  the  occurrence  of  the  eruption.  This 
comes  out  in  small  red  spots,  which  speedily  become  vesicular,  and 
are  often  accompanied  with  itching.  They  attain  maturity  about  the 
fifth  day,  having  become  puruloid.  They  then  commence  to  desiccate, 
the  crusts  falling  off  on  the  ninth  or  tenth  day.  The  pocks  are 
usually  few  in  number,  and  very  seldom  umbilicatcd. 

The  only  known  cause  is  a  specific  contngion.  It  sometimes  occurs 
epidemically.     One  attack  is  protective  against  a  second  one. 

The  only  disease  with  which  it  can  be  confounded  is  small-pox. 

Treatment.  —  Often,  nothing  is  required.  The  mildest  antiphlo- 
gistic means  are  sufficient. 

RUBEOLA  (Meades). 

This  is  a  contagious  fever,  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  eruption. 

Symfitoms, — Those  of  an  ordinary  fever,  with  the  addition  of  those 
of  catarrh,  such  as  redness  and  watery  appearance  of  the  eye,  coryza, 
with  frequent  sneezing,  hoarseness,  and  cough.  There  may  also  be 
some  dyspncea  and  tightness  of  the  chest.  The  eruption  makes  its 
appearance  on  the  fourth  day,  in  the  form  of  small  circular  spots,  first 
on  the  face,  and  extending  itself  successively  within  a  day  or  two,  to 
the  neck,  chest,  and  limbs.  In  general,  the  small  spots  are  succeeded 
by  larger  ones,  and  the  final  arrangement  of  the  patches  is  usually  in 
a  semicircular  or  crescentic  form.  The  red  tint  of  the  eruption  as- 
sumes its  greatest  intensity  on  the  face  on  the//^A  day. 

The  fever  does  not  subside  on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption ;  it 
may  even  be  increased,  as  also  may  be  the  catarrhal  symptoms.  The 
eruption  is  slightly  elevated  above  the  skin,  and  is  attended  often  with 
itching,  when  at  its  height.  There  may  also  be  a  few  papulse  or  vesi- 
cles interspersed  along  with  the  regular  eruption. 

When  the  eruption  is  fully  developed,  the  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
heat,  thirst,  redness  of  the  eyes,  and  coryza  disappear,  or  are  much 
alleviated;  the  nausea  and  vomiting  also  subside.  About  the  sixth 
day,  the  watchfulness  disappears,  the  cough  and  dyspnoea  being  the 
only  symptoms  that  remain.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  erup- 
tion, the  spots  become  pale,  and  gradually  assume  a  yellow  tint;  and 
when  the  redness  has  disappeared,  the  epidermis  becomes  detached  in 
small  furfuraceous  scales. 
72* 
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Iq  ohildroD  with  a  delieate  skin,  the  eruption  sometimes  appears  oi. 
the  third  day ;  but  in  those  with  a  thick,  brown  skin,  it  may  not  bo 
developed  before  the  fifth  day. 

In  some  cases  there  is  no  catarrh ;  the  disease  is  then  named  Hu- 
heola  sine  Catarrho  or  French  measles.  Again,  there  may  be  simply 
a  fever  with  catarrh,  bat  without  tbe  eruption.  These  forms  of  the 
disease  are  not  certainly  protective. 

In  measles,  the  mucous  membranes  are  very  apt  to  be  affected ; 
generally,  the  membrane  of  the  trachea,  bronchi,  fauces,  nostrils,  and 
eyelids,  is  principally  affected,  but  sometimes  that  of  the  stomach  or 
bowels  principally  suffers,  producing  nausea,  vomiting,  or  purging. 
At  other  times,  the  membranes  of  the  brain  are  implicated,  inducing 
convulsions,  stupor,  or  coma.  It  usually  gets  well  in  uncomplicated 
cases. 

The  prognosis  is  unfavorable  when  the  child  is  very  young,  when 
the  eruption  appears  before  the  third  day,  or  when  it  suddenly  disap- 
pears. A  leaden  hue  of  the  spots,  petechias,  or  excessive  dyspnoea, 
are  also  unfavourable  signs.  The  prognosis  is  favorable  when  the 
gastro-pulmonary  symptoms  are  slight,  the  progress  of  the  disease 
is  regular,  and  when  the  skin  is  moist  after  the  appearance  of  the 
exanthema. 

The  sequels  of  rubeola  are  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  pleurids,  caoo- 
colitis,  diarrhoea,  and  ophthalmia.  The  chief  danger  arises  from  the 
complication  with  pneumonia. 

Causes. — ^A  specific  contagion.  It  is  sidd  to  be  imparted  by  tnocu- 
lation.     Epidemic  influences  also  operate  in  its  production. 

Treatment, — When  the  gastro-pulmonary  symptoms  are  slight,  the 
treatment  merely  consists  in  keeping  the  patient  in  a  mild  tempera- 
ture, on  spare  diet,  and  giving  gentle  laxative  and  diaphoretic  medi- 
cines. If  the  soreness  of  the  throat  be  vexy  troublesome,  the  inhala- 
tion of  the  vapour  of  warm  water  is  useful. 

As  a  general  rule,  all  inflammations  that  precede,  accompany,  or 
follow  rubeola,  when  severe,  should  be  treated  as  though  that  exan- 
thema was  not  present.  Should  pneumonia,  or  larj^ngitis,  set  in,  the 
treatment  aocoixling  to  the  above  rule  should  be  on  the  general  prin- 
ciples laid  down  for  the  removal  or  alleviation  of  these  affections.  If 
the  eruption  disappears  suddenly,  the  treatment  must  depend  npon 
the  cause  producing  this  effect.  If  it  is  induced  by  the  sudden  deve- 
lopment or  increase  of  an  internal  inflammation,  tbe  attention  must 
necessarily  be  directed  to  the  immediate  subduing  of  the  inflammatory 
action.  If  the  recession  depends  on  cold,  the  warm  or  vapour  bath 
should  be  had  recourse  to.  Diarrhoea  frequently  comes  on  during  the 
convalescence,  and  if  not  too  severe,  is  useful  in  checking  a  tendency 
to  thoracic  disease ;  should  it,  however,  proceed  too  far,  small  doses 
of  Dover's  powder,  and  the  occasional  use  of  the  warm  bath,  will  be 
found  useful.  A  common  sequela  of  measles  is,  a  short,  hoarse,  and 
harking  cough,  which  has  a  great  deal  of  the  croupy  sound,  but  is  not 
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attended  with  dyspnoea.  It  readily  yields  to  counter-irritants. 
During  convalcscenoe,  exposure  to  coid  should  be  guarded  against. 
The  maliynatU  form  is  treated  with  stimulants  both  internal  and 
external. 

SCARLATINA. 

This  is  a  contagious^  eruptive  fever,  particularly  a£fecting  the  skin 
and  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat.  About  the  second  day  of  the 
affection;  the  whole  surface  of  the  bod^  presents  little  red  points, 
which  are  soon  followed  by  patches  of  a  deep  scarlet  colour,  serrated 
at  their  edges,  which  become  confluent,  and  terminate  by  desquama- 
tion from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  day.  The  rash  is  slightly  elevated 
above  the  skin,  and  disappears  on  pressure. 

Scarlatina  occurs  under  three  forms — Scarlatina  simplex j  S.  angi- 
uosUf  and  S.  maligna, 

SCARLATINA    SIMPLEX. 

The  precursory  symptoms  of  this  form  are,  general  debility,  nausea, 
shiveriogR,  foliowed  by  flushes  of  heat  and  thirst.  On  the  second  day 
of  the  febrile  symptoms,  little  points,  at  first  of  a  light  red,  then 
becoming  deeper,  appear  in  great  numbers  on  the  face,  neck,  and  chest. 
In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  similar  spots  appear  on  the  body, 
lips,  tongue,  palate,  and  pharynx.  On  the  third  day,  most  of  the 
interstices  which  had  been  left  are  covered  with  large  dotted  patches, 
having  serrated  edges.  In  this  stage  the  pulse  is  full  and  very  fre- 
quent, the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  creamy  coat,  throug)i  which  the 
red  and  elevated  papillae  appear,  producing  a  characteristic  appearance 
of  the  organ.  The  skin  is  much  hotter  in  this  form  of  exaotfaema 
than  in  any  other.  The  scarlet  colour  is  of  a  deeper  tint  on  the  groins, 
buttocks,  and  folds  of  the  joints,  than  in  other  situations. 

About  the  Ji/th  day,  the  interstices  between  the  patches  become 
larger,  the  scarlet  colour  less  vivid,  and  slight  desquamation  takes  place 
on  the  neck,  temples,  and  chest.  On  the  sixth  day,  the  character  of 
the  disease  becomes  less  distinct;  and  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  days, 
desquamation  from  the  surface  of  the  hands,  feet,  and  the  difierent 
regions  of  the  body,  takes  place. 

8CABLATINA    ANGINOSA. 

Symptoms.  —  This  form  is  characterized  by  the  accompanying  in- 
flammation of  the  throat;  it  commences  with  more  intense  fever,  and 
a  sense  of  stiffness  of  the  neck  and  inferior  maxilla.  On  the  second 
day,  the  pharynx  is  inflamed,  deglutition  is  difficult,  the  amygdalae 
become  swollen,  and  the  mucous  membrane  presents  a  vivid  red  appear- 
ance. In  the  S.  simplex,  the  phaiynx  presents  an  exanthematous 
blush,  but  there  is  no  efi'usion ;  in  this  form,  however,  a  quantity  of 
thick,  viscid  fluid,  sometimes  of  a  whitish-yellow  colour,  but  more 
generally  caseous-like  matter,  is  thrown  out  on  the  amygdalae,  pharynx, 
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and  anterior  pillars  of  the  velam.  Danng  the  fleeonci,  tbird,  and 
fourth  days,  symptoms  of  gastro-enteritis  are  present ;  the  tongue  is 
of  a  bright  red  colour ;  there  is  nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhooa,  or  consti- 
pation, dry  cough,  quick  and  vibrating  pulse,  and  occasionally  epis- 
taxis.  The  eruption,  which  appears  on  the  third  day,  is  not  so  gene- 
rally or  equally  distributed  as  in  the  former  affection.  It  also  some- 
times disappears  suddenly,  frequently  on  the  day  after  its  appearance, 
and  returns  again  after  an  uncertain  period  of  time.  The  entire  dura- 
tion of  this  form  is  longer  than  in  simple  scarlet  fever,  and  its  order 
of  appearance,  and  that  of  its  desquamation^  are  not  so  regular.  It  is 
much  more  dangerous. 

SCARLATINA   MALIGNA — MALIGNANT,   OR  PUTRID   SORR   THROAT. 

Symptonu, — This  form  comes  on  like  the  scarlatina  anginosa,  ex- 
cept that  the  symptoms  are  of  a  graver  type  even  on  the  first  accession. 
Sometimes,  in  fact,  the  patient  is  stricken  dead  by  the  poison  in  a 
very  few  hours  before  any  eruption  or  local  symptoms  come  on.  The 
throat  affection  is  however  usually  very  prominent.  The  eruption  does 
not  present  a  scarlet  appearance,  but  is  more  of  a  livid  hue,  and  fre- 
quently interspersed  with  petechisd.  It  is  irregular  in  its  first  appear- 
ance, and  it  may  disappear  and  reappear  several  times.  In  this  form 
of  scarlatina  the  pulse  is  small  and  irregular,  the  teeth  and  tongue  are 
covered  with  brown  or  black  incrustations,  the  eyes  are  much  injected, 
and  the  vision  is  confused  \  the  respiration  is  laborious,  and  the  breath 
is  foetid ;  the  pharynx  is  covered  with  thick,  viscid  mucosity,  and  there 
is  often  sloughing  of  the  surface  of  the  amygdalsa.  Convulsions  and 
coma  are  frequent  concomitants  of  this  affection  in  children,  while  de- 
lirium and  deafness  attend  this  form  in  the  adult. 

The  appearance  of  numerous  petechias,  of  abundant  diarrhoea,  of 
difficult  respiration,  or  of  persistent  coma,  announce  the  approach  of 
death. 

The  seqiiela  of  scarlatina  are,  anasarca,  ophthalmia,  otitis,  bronchi- 
tis, enteritis,  orchitis,  and  tonsilitis,  in  adults ;  abscesses  of  the  sub- 
maxillary and  parotid  glands,  &c.,  in  children. 

Treatment. — ^In  scarlatina  simplex,  when  the  bowels  are  consti- 
pated, mild  purges  may  be  employed.  Rest  in  bed,  spare  diet,  cooling 
acidulous  drinks,  and,  where  the  surface  of  the  body  is  extremely  hot 
and  burning,  cold  sponging,  are  the  means  principally  to  be  relied  on. 
A  mild  emetic  given  at  the  onset,  is  thought  to  modify  it. 

In  scarlatina  anginosa  and  maligna,  the  treatment  must  be  varied 
to  meet  the  symptoms.  If  there  is  violent  cerebral  excitement,  leeches 
or  cups  may  be  applied ;  but  if  the  powers  of  life  are  low,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  give  wine,  beef-tea,  cinchona,  &c.,  from  the  very  com- 
mencement. The  throat  always  requires  great  attention.  The  patient, 
if  able,  should  use  a  gargle  containing  muriatic  acid,  or  chloride  of 
soda,  and  should  inhale  the  steam  of  vinegar  and  water. 

The  best  gargle  is  one  made  by  infusing  an  ounce  of  red  pepper  in 
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a  pint  of  boiling  vinegar  and  water.  In  cases  of  young  children,  it 
may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  swab.  The  bowels  should  be  rognlarly 
cleared  by  mild  aperients  and  enemata.  The  citrate  of  potassa,  given 
in  a  state  of  effervesoenocy  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  most  cases. 
Oool  sponging  is  of  service  when  the  heat  of  the  surface  is  steadily 
high,  and  anointing  the  whole  sorface  with  lard  or  some  other  unguent, 
has  been  found  very  useful  in  allaying  heat  and  restlessness ;  but  in 
malignant  cases  it  is  to  stimulants  that  the  practitioner  has  chiefly  to 
look  for  the  safety  of  his  patient. 

The  internal  and  external  use  of  chlorine  throughout  this  disease  is 
highly  recommended  by  some  authors.  It  may  be  used  either  in  tbe 
form  of  the  aq.  chlorinii  f  3ss,  aquse  font,  f^viij,  and  syrup,  f^j;  a 
tablespoonfal  of  the  mixture  being  given  every  hour  or  two,  or  it  may 
be  given  in  the  form  of  a  solution  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  drachm  to  a  pint  of  water^  and  used  ad  libitum.  It  may 
also  be  used  as  a  gargle  to  the  throat.  When  pseudo-membranous  or 
gangrenous  patches  are  observed  in  the  fauces,  and  the  colour  of  the 
membrane  is  dark-red,  an  infusion  of  capsicum  is  an  excellent  applica- 
tion. The  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  is  also  useful  under 
similar  circumstances.  When  the  sloughs  are  offensive,  the  foator  may 
be  often  corrected  by  a  creasote  gargle^  or  a  gargle  of  pyroligneous 
acid  in  solution.       , 

Fomentations  and  poultices  may  be  applied  to  the  throat;  leeches 
are  usually  of  no  benefit. 

Belladonna  is  sometimes  used  as  a  preventive.  It  may  be  given  in 
a  solution  made  by  dissolving  three  grains  of  the  extract  in  a  fluid- 
ounce  of  distilled  water,  of  which  three  drops  is  the  dose  for  a  child 
under  one  year,  increasing  it  one  drop  for  every  year. 

During  convalescence,  the  patient  should  be  protected  from  cold, 
and  ought  occasionally  to  employ  tepid  batbS;  and  frictions  to  the  sur- 
face. 

BRTSrPELAS. 

This  is  an  exanthematous  fever  affecting  the  skin  or  the  sub-cuta- 
neous cellular  tissue,  or  both.  It  arises  from  a  peculiar  poison,  and  is 
not  contagious.  It  is  sometimes  merely  a  local  disease  depending 
upon  some  local  injury. 

There  are  two  chief  varieties  of  it : — ^the  simpk,  which  affects  the 
skin,  and  ends  in  vesication  and  oedema;  the  pMegmtmouSy  which 
affects  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  likewise,  and  causes  unhealthy 
suppuration  and  sloughing. 

SIMPLB    BBT8IP1LA8. 

Erysipelas  always  begins  with  shivering,  nausea,  and  other  signs  of 
fever,  and  derangement  of  the  stomach.  The  skin  of  the  part  affected 
becomes  slightly  swollen,  and  of  a  red  colour;  there  is  acute  pain,  with 
a  sensation  of  burning  heat,  but  no  throbbing,  as  in  phlegmon.     The 
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redness  disappears  od  the  sligbtest  pressure,  and  reappears  immediafeTj 
OQ  its  rcmoyal.  It  is  very  apt  to  odmmenoe  on  the  side  of  the  nose, 
or  ear,  and  it  has  a  definite  boundary.  In  some  instances,  small  mili- 
ary vesicles  appear,  in  others  bullaa  or  phlyotenso  are  observed.  The 
most  favourable  termination  is  in  resolation,  in  which  case  the  epider- 
mis is  thrown  off  in  small  scales.  It  oooasioDally  assumes  an  erraiie 
form,  and  sometimes  it  terminates  by  meiattam  to  some  of  the  inter 
nal  organs. 

Phlegmonous  erysipelas,  —  In  this  form  the  redness  is  very  vivid, 
and  diminishes  in  intensity  from  tbe  centre  to  the  circumferenoe. 
The  cellular  tissue  being  implicated  in  this  affection,  produces  swell- 
ing, hardness,  and  a  burning  pain.  This  affection  may  terminate  in 
resolution ;  but  should  it  proceed  to  suppuration,  and  measures  are 
not  employed  to  allow  of  the  exit  of  the  pus,  abscesses  will  form,  and 
the  cellular  tissue  between  the  muscles  will  become  implicated.  The 
abscesses  and  sinuses  thus  formed,  will  gradually  burst  externally, 
when  a  quantity  of  gangrenous  masses,  mixed  with  foetid  pus,  will  be 
discharged.  The  constitutional  symptoms  in  this  case  indicate  that 
much  mischief  is  going  on.  The  pulse  becomes,  quick  and  hard,  and 
the  tongue  brown;  encephalitis,  meningitis,  or  gastro-enteritis,  may 
come  on,  and  the  patient  sinks  under  diarrhoea,  with  low  mattering 
delirium  and  coma. 

(Edematous  erysipelas. — This  is  the  name  given  to  simple  ery- 
sipelas affecting  loose  cellular  parts.  The  skin  is  smooth  and  shining; 
and  pits  on  pressure.  This  affection  often  induces  gangrene,  the  skin 
being  deprived  of  its  supply  of  blood  through  the  distension  of  the 
cellular  tissue ;  the  accession  of  this  is  announced  by  acute  pain,  a 
red  and  shining  skin,  with  sometimes  a  livid  or  leaden  hue.  The 
eenitals  in  women,  the  scrotum  in  men,  and  the  infiltrated  limbs  of 
hydropic  patients,  are  the  most  usual  seats  of  the  oedematous  ery- 
<ipelas. 

ErystpeUis  of  the  head  and  face  is  generally  of  the  simple  or  oede- 
matous variety ;  and  is  the  form  which  the  disease  assumes,  when  there 
is  no  wounded  part  for  it  to  fix  upon.  It  is  veiy  dangerous,  as  the 
contiguous  irritation  is  liable  to  cause  inflammatoty  excitement,  or 
effusion  within  the  cranium. 

Erysipelas  is  usually  of  a  sthenic  character;  but  in  certain  epi- 
demic conditions,  it  may  assume  a  malignant  form.  The  disease 
termed  hlach  tongue  is  probably  a  malignant  form  of  erysipelas,  with- 
out an  eruption. 

Treatm^ent. — When  the  surface  of  the  inflamed  part  is  of  a  deep 
or  florid  red,  tense,  and  very  hot;  the  pulse  hard,  full,  or  strong;  the 
head  much  affected,  general  hloodJetHng  may  be  requisite,  especially  in 
unbroken  constitutions,  in  persons  not  addicted  to  drinking  to  excess, 
and  very  early  in  the  disease.  Leeches  cannot  be  used,  bocanise  the 
punctures  may  take  on  the  erysipelatous  inflammation. 

At  the  outset,  an  emetic  may  ofben  be  administered  with  advan- 
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tage ;  and  in  the  oeyerer  oases  calomel  together  with  the  refrigerant 
diaphoretics. 

After  depletion,  Dover's  powder  is  useful  at  night.  If  the  disease 
continue  after  the  first  week,  it  will  be  proper  to  use  mercury,  along 
with  opium  and  ipecac.,  so  as  gently  to  affect  the  system. 

In  malignant  and  gangrenous  oases^  stimulants  and  tonics,  especially 
Peruvian  bark,  are  indicated. 

Local  treatment, — ^At  first  employ  cold  mucilages ;  and  if  disposed 
to  extend  itself,  use  tincture  of  iodine,  or  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  to  circumscribe  the  disease. 

When  the  functions  of  the  different  secerning  and  exoeming  glands 
have  been  properly  restored,  tonics  and  alteratives  should  be  employed ; 
of  the  former  class,  the  preparations  of  cinchona  are  those  most  re- 
commended. 

In  the  phlegmonous  form,  free  incisions  should  be  employed  early, 
before  the  matter  burrows  deep,  and  causes  much  constitutional  irri- 
tation. Permanent  and  diffusible  stimuli  should  be  used,  and  if  there 
is  much  restlessness,  opium  should  be  exhibited,  unless  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  coma.  Free  incisions,  followed  by  poultices,  are  the  most 
efficient  means  in  this  case,  as  they  tend  not  only  to  allow  of  the 
escape  of  matter,  which  acts  as  a  foreign  body  in  the  system,  but  also 
to  relieve  the  tension  of  the  parts,  and  to  destroy  the  inflammatory 
orgasm  in  them.  Bleeding  from  the  incisions  should  be  carefully 
watched,  as  it  is  sometimes  profuse;  and  it  may,  if  uncontrolled,  or 
unaccompanied  by  a  sufficiently  restorative  treatment,  especially  in 
drunkards  and  those  of  broken-down  constitutions,  be  attended  by  dan- 
gerous consequences.  If  the  affection  has  been  neglected  until  slough- 
ing has  occurred,  before  incisions  have  been  made,  lint  dipped  in  oil 
of  turpentine,  or  in  equal  parts  of  it  and  Peruvian  balsam,  should  be 
applied,  and  covered  by  warm  poultices. 

RHEUMATISM. 

By  some  pathologists  this  is  considered  only  as  common  inflam- 
mation attacking  the  fibrous  tissues,  and  deriving  its  peculiarities  from 
the  tissue  involved.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  it  is 
peculiar  in  its  character,  and  that  any  tissue  of  the  body  may  be 
attacked. 

Four  varieties  are  noticed,  —  the  acute,  subacute,  chronic,  and 
nervous. 

Acute  Rheumatism, — ^This  variety  usually  attacks  the  larger  joints. 
There  is  considerable  fever,  either  commencing  with  or  soon  following 
the  local  ioflammation.  Sometimes  a  single  joint  is  at  first  affected, 
others  following  in  succession ;  at  other  times,  several  joints  are  simul- 
taneously involved.  Other  tissues  may  also  be  attacked,  as  the  mus- 
cular, areolar,  and  dermoid.  The  fever  is  of  the  sthenic  character. 
Pulse  full  and  strong,  the  tongue  thickly  furred;  excessive  pain  in 
the  joints,  much  increased  by  the  slightest  pressure  or  motion.     There 
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is  also  a  oopioos  acid  porspiration.  It  is  very  apt  to  shift  from  one 
joint  to  another,  and  especially  to  fix  upon  the  heart  or  pericardium, 
causing  endocarditis  and  pericarditis,  of  which  the  occurrence  of  deli- 
rium  is  usually  a  significant  warning.  Occasionally  the  fever  is  ady- 
namic. The  blood  when  drawn  exnibits  decided  increase  of  fibrin, 
which  often  amounts  to  ten  parts  in  a  thousand. 

Causei.  —  The  most  frequent  is  exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  after 
free  perspiration,  especially  m  persons  constitutionally  predisposed.  It 
is  rare  before  the  eighth  year  of  age,  and  seldom  occurs  in  the  aged. 
It  is  also  hereditary. 

Progrumi. — When  properly  treated,  it  usually  gets  well.  The  chief 
danger  is  from  the  complication  of  the  heart  disease;  but  this  also 
generally  yields  to  active  treatment.  In  children  under  fourteen  yean, 
it  is  a  dangerous  affection. 

Svhacute  Rheumatism,  —  This  variety  is  very  common ;  it  occun 
usually  in  the  muscles,  though  it  may  also  attack  the  joints,  involving 
either  the  synovial  membrane,  or  the  surrounding  ligaments.  The 
pain  is  often  severe ;  but  there  are  much  less  fever  and  swelling  than 
in  the  acute  form.  In  muscles  it  causes  pain  in  movements;  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  it  produces  diarrhoea;  in  tJie  bron- 
chial tubes,  catarrhal  symptoms,  &c. 

It  receives  various  names,  — as  torticoUis^  when  it  affects  tbe  mus- 
cles of  the  neck  ]  plewroclynia^  when  it  is  seated  in  the  muscles  of 
respiration ;  luvfibago^  when  in  the  muscles  of  the  back ;  sciatica, 
when  in  the  neurilemma  of  the  sciatic  nerve;  Kemicraniaj  wben 
located  in  the  scalp.  When  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowels,  it 
produces  colicky  symptoms.  It  is  apt  to  seize  upon  the  heart,  where 
it  is  the  source  of  great  danger,  and  often  causes  sudden  deatb,  from 
its  inability  to  contract.  Probably  many  cases  of  supposed  angina 
pectoris  are  referable  to  this  cause.  It  is,  moreover,  a  more  common 
cause  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  than  the  acute  form.  It  also 
attacks  the  diaphragm  and  the  uterus,  —  in  the  latter  case,  giving 
rise  to  dysmenorrhooa.  It  may  last  many  months,  and  often  resembles 
neuralgia. 

Causes.  —  Similar  to  the  acute,  but  dependent  upon  a  difference 
in  the  constitution ;  there  may  be  less  plastic  matter  in  the  blood. 
It  is  dangerous  only  when  it  attacks  some  vital  organ,  as  the  brain  or 
heart 

Chronic  Rheumatism, — This  form  is  most  apt  to  fix  upon  the  joints 
and  synovial  membranes.  There  is  no  fever  nor  heat,  but  little  red- 
ness, and  only  an  obscure  dull  pain,  usually  worse  at  night  and  in 
damp  cold  weather.  The  joints  are  apt  to  become  permanently 
swollen  and  stiffened.  It  may  last  a  lifetime,  and  is  either  the  result 
of  the  acute  form,  or  is  produced  by  the  same  cause,  only  modified  by 
the  constitution. 

Nervous  Rheumatism  is  that  form  of  the  disease  in  which  the  sen- 
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satioo  or  function  is  only  affected,  without  inflammation ;  it  is  analo- 
gous to  nervous  gout. 

Nature  of  Rheumatism.  —  It  is  not  well  understood.  The  inflam- 
mation is  certainly  pecuUiar,  since  it  rarely  or  never  suppurates,  aod 
it  evinces  a  disposiUon  to  metastasis.  Some  ascribe  it  to  an  excess  of 
acid. 

Treatment.  —  In  the  acute  variety,  bleeding  is  well  borne,  but  it 
cannot  cure  it.  Be  cautious  about  too  much  bleeding,  lest  there  be 
set  up  a  tendency  to  irritation  in  certain  important  organs,  which  thus 
become  centres  of  attraction  for  the  rheumatism.  Active  purging  is 
always  proper;  it  may  have  to  be  repeated  in  a  few  days,  or  the 
bowels  be  kept  steadily  open  by  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  thirty  drops 
of  wine  of  colchicum. 

Refrigerant  diaphoretics  are  indicated,  and  Dover's  powder^  in  full 
dose,  is  to  be  given  at  bedtime. 

If  it  does  not  yield  by  the  second  week,  resort  to  mercurr/y  which 
may  properly  be  combined  with  opium.  Colchicum  and  morphia 
should  be  used,  if  it  is  disposed  to  move  about.  If  attended  with 
adynamia  (as  indicated  by  perspiration  during  sleep),  quinia  is  an 
admirable  remedy  in  doses  of  twelve  to  twenty-four  grains  during  the 
fwenty-four  hours.  Excessive  doses  are  dangerous,  as  causing  a  ten- 
dency to  the  brain. 

Should  it  be  complicated  with  cardiac  affections,  bleed  generally  and 
locally,  blister,  and  commence  the  mercurial  course  at  once.  If  tho 
brain  is  involved,  the  treatment  is  the  same.  The  adynamic  form 
requires  stimulants. 

Lemon  juice  has  been  lately  highly  recommended.  Other  plans 
have  been  practised,  as  repeated  bleedings,  co\ip  sur  coup  ;  very  large 
doses  of  tartar  emetic,  or  of  nitre,  excessive  doses  of  opium,  acetate  of 
potassa  in  full  doses,  iodide  of  potassium,  etc.  Prof.  J.  K.  Mitchell, 
who  regards  this  as  a  disease  of  spinal  origin,  has  had  much  success 
in  the  acute  form  by  the  application  of  cups  to  the  spiue,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  affected  part.  ' 

As  regards  the  local  treatment,  there  is  risk  of  repelling  it  from  the 
joints  to  the  internal  organs,  by  the  use  of  powerful  remedies,  as  cold, 
ko.  The  part  may  be  covered  up  in  carded  cotton  or  flannel^  or  a  hop 
poultice,  or  mild  anodyne  liniment  applied. 

In  the  subacute  form,  local  bleeding  is  often  beneficial,  as  cups  in 
lumbago  or  pleurodynia.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  free  with 
Soudamore's  mixture.  Dover's  powder,  tincture  of  aconite  root  in 
doses  of  five  drops  every  four  hours,  warm  baths,  and,  if  persistent, 
the  constitutional  impression  of  mercury  should  be  employed.  Local 
remedies  must  be  used  with  caution,  from  the  danger  of  repelling. 
Blisters  are  hazardous.  Persons  liable  to  this  variety  of  the  disease, 
should  take  at  the  onset  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  with  morphia  and 
colchicum. 

In  tho  chronic  form,  bleeding  ia  rarely  cnjploycd',  cups  wid\ccc\ic8 
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are  often  of  use;  moderate  purging,  and  then  lazativcs,  as  8al]ifaiir, 
&c. ;  the  hot  bath  (especially  the  sulphur  springs),  revulsion,  I>oTer'fl 
powder  at  nighty  iodide  of  potassium,  or  iodine  in  other  forms,  extr. 
of  belladonna,  conium  and  stramonium,  sarsaparilla,  guaiaconi,  &c. 
A  mild  and  continued  course  of  mercury  will  of^en  clear  it  oat  en- 
tirely. A  long  journey,  or  a  sea-voyage,  often  proves  decidedly  bene- 
ficial. The  chief  local  measures  are,  blisters,  repeated,  and  other  re- 
vulsives, frictions,  and  tincture  of  iodine. 

GOUT. 

A  constitutional  disease  analogous  to  rheumatism,  characterised  by 
an  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  system,  which  is  separated  from  the  urine, 
and,  occasionally,  is  deposited  in  the  joints  in  the  form  of  chalk-stones 
(urate  of  soda). 

Three  varieties  are  noticed ; — the  acute,  chronic,  and  nervous. 

Acute  Govt  occurs  in  persons  of  vigorous  constitution,  and  in  adalts. 
It  is  occasionally  preceded  by  some  febrile  symptoms,  but  usually  the 
attack  is  sudden  in  the  night,  the  patient  being  seized  with  an  acute 
tearing  pain,  mostly  in  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  together  with  some  of 
the  smaller  joints  of  the  feet. 

The  ordinary  signs  of  inflammation  are  present,  as  heat,  swelling, 
redness  of  a  bright  tint,  and  exquisite  tenderness,  together  with  tur- 
gescence  of  the  neighbouring  superficial  veins.  In  about  eight  or  ten 
hours  these  symptoms  all  abate  except  the  swelling,  which  becomes 
oedematous.  The  fever  usually  remits  with  the  decline  of  the  other 
symptoms,  but  the  paroxysm  returns  towards  the  next  evening;  and 
so  it  is  apt  to  do  for  about  a  week,  when  it  goes  off  with  copious  per- 
spiration, lateritious  urine,  or  diarrho&a.  The  cuticle  of  the  inflamed 
part  desquamates  with  excessive  itching. 

After  the  fit  is  over,  the  patient  feels  better  in  his  health  than  he 
had  done  for  some  time  before.  But  without  great  care,  another  fit 
comes  after  some  months ;  and  the  disease  becomes  established  in  pa- 
roxysms, which  almost  every  time  recur  at  a  less  interval  and  more 
severely;  till  at  last  in  some  cases  the  disorder  becomes  chronic  and 
habitual.  The  joints  affected  return  to  their  usual  pliability  after  the 
first  few  attacks,  but  gradually  become  stiff  and  crippled,  and  deposits 
of  lithate  of  soda  are  formed  in  them. 

Besides  these  evils,  gouty  persons  are  liable  to  various  anomalous 
and  dangerous  affections  of  internal  organs.  Sometimes  they  are  seized 
with  pain  of  a  cramp-like  character  ib  the  stomach,  with  coldness  and 
deadly  sickness; — sometimes  with  extreme  pain  of  the  heart,  palpita- 
tion, and  dyspnooa ; — sometimes  with  ftirious  delirium  and  headache, 
or  coma;  and  as  these  symptoms  are  relieved  by  the  appearance  of 
gout  in  the  foot,  it  is  evident  that  they  arise  from  the  gouty  poison ; 
and  such  attacks  are  often  called  misplaced  (/out.     If  such  symptoms 
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oome,  upon  the  gont  leaying  the  extremities,  the  case  is  said  to  be  one 
of  retrocedent  gout. 

Gouty  people  are  also  liable  to  infiammations  of  the  eye,  Inngs,  and 
other  parts,  which  are  very  stubborn  when  treated  with  common  reme- 
dies, but  yield  generally  to  colchicum. 

In  the  Ucmaxh,  gout  may  assume  two  opposite  fbrms, — one,  that  of 
violent  acute  gastritis,  the  other  that  of  spasm.  In  the  howeUj  it 
takes  the  form  of  colic  or  diarrhoea.  In  the  lungBj  it  produces  bron- 
chial congestion  or  dyspnoea.  In  the  heart,  it  produces  excessive 
oppression,  dyspnoea,  and  syncope.     In  the  kidneys,  violent  nephritis. 

Chronic  Gout  is  generally  the  result  of  the  acute.  The  attacks  are 
frequent,  but  without  fever  \  there  is  a  purplish  colour  and  oedematous 
appearance  of  the  parts,  from  synovial  effusions.  It  is  disposed  to 
wander  from  joint  to  joint. 

Nervous  Gout,  called  also  atonic  or  irregular  gout.  This  variety 
occurs  in  persons  of  hereditary  gouty  tendencies,  but  whose  constitu- 
tions have  been  modified  by  a  careful  mode  of  Jiving,  hence  its  fre- 
quency in  women  and  nervous  men. 

Many  cases  of  supposed  neural^a  are  really  cases  of  nervous  gout. 
The  pain  may  be  dull  or  lancinating,  fixed  or  fugitive,  confined  to  a 
single  part,  as  the  head,  or  distributed  over  many  parts.  Often  it  dis- 
plays itself  in  disordered  function,  as  dyspepsia,  dyspnoea,  cough,  pal- 
pitations of  the  heart,  irregular  pulse,  dizziness,  syncope,  &c.  It  may 
prove  fatal  by  a  sudden  retrocession  to  some  vital  organ^  as  the  heart; 
or,  by  its  frequency,  inducing  some  organic  disease. 

Causes. — There  is  alwa3r8  a  predisposition  or  diathesis,  either  inhe- 
rited, or  artificially  created  by  luxurious  living  and  indolent  habits.  In 
such  persons,  the  slightest  cause  may  bring  on  a  paroxysm. 

Nature, — Not  well  known.  By  some  it  is  attributed  to  an  excess 
of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  :  but  this  will  not  explain  all  the  phenomena. 
Indeed,  this  very  excess  of  acid  is  itself  the  result  of  the  gouty  diathe- 
sis, rather  than  the  cause. 

Diagnosis. — It  presents  many  resemblances  to  rheumatism,  but  dif- 
fers in  the  following  points  : — 1.  Rheumatism  affects  chiefly  the  young 
or  middle-aged;  gout,  the  elderly.  2.  Rheumatism  prefers  the  larger 
joints;  gout,  the  smaller,  and  especially  the  feet  and  hands.  3.  Gout 
is  attended  with  more  obvious  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs ;  the 
pain  is  of  a  more  burning  character,  and  the  swelling  greater  and  more 
vividly  red. 

Treatment  during  the  paroxt/sm. — It  is  important  to  remember,  that 
the  disease  is  not  merely  local,  and  hence  that  it  is  dangerous  to  repel 
it  by  violent  means.  Commence  with  a  brisk  cathartic,  as  calomel  or 
senna  draught,  followed  by  laxatives,  if  necessary.  The  great  remedy 
is  colchicum,  which  is  to  be  exhibited  as  soon  as  the  bowels  are  open, 
in  doses  of  20  or  30  drops  of  the  wine,  every  four  hours,  either  alone, 
or  in  combination  with  magnesia  and  Epsom  salts.     Blue  mass  and 
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bicarbonate  of  soda  may  be  given  at  the  same  time,  and  a  full  dose  of 
Dover's  powder,  at  night,  to  relieve  the  pain. 

As  regards  the  local  treatment,  very  little  ehonld  be  done.  The 
part  may  be  bathed  with  warm  water,  or  wrapped  np  in  flannel,  or 
the  mildest  camphor  liniment  applied.  Gold  water  is  very  dangerous. 
Bleeding  should  not  be  practised,  except  to  relieve  violent  internal  in- 
flammation ;  and  even  in  that  case  it  is  better  to  try  to  call  it  out  to 
an  external  part  by  revulsives. 

The  diet  should  be  low  at  first;  though,  in  the  intemperate^  some 
latitude  is  to  be  allowed. 

Treatment  in  the  interval, — ^The  chief  indication  here  is  to  correct 
the  habits  of  the  patient,  so  as  to  remove  the  diathesis.  The  diet 
should  be  moderate,  but  not  too  abstemious ;  vigorous  exercise,  espe- 
cially on  horseback,  should  be  enjoined.  All  the  functions  Bhoald  be 
sedulously  attended  to;  the  bowels  kept  regular;  acidity  of  stomach 
corrected,  and  the  secretion  of  the  liver  preserved.  A  pill  contain- 
ing one  grain  of  bl^p  mass,  one  of  acetous  extract  of  oolchicum,  and 
three  of  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  may  be  taken  with 
advantage. 

In  chronic  gout,  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  digestive  and 
secretory  organs ;  acidity  is  to  be  corrected ;  iron  is  often  of  advan- 
tage, and  also  the  iodide  of  potassium ;  but,  especially,  a  long  joumcj 
or  voyage. 

In  nervous  gont,  the  general  rule  is  to  give  the  disease  an  externa] 
direction,  by  revulsives.  If  intermittent,  quinine,  in  large  doses,  is 
the  proper  remedy.  Anodynes  are  often  required,  of  which  opium 
and  aconite  are  the  best.  The  tincture  of  the  root  of  aconite,  and 
chloroform,  are  excellent  external  applications. 

For  sudden  attacks  of  gout  in  the  stomach,  heart,  &c.,  the  injdica- 
tions  are  to  put  the  feet  in  hot  mustard  and  water,  to  apply  mustard 
poultices  to  the  epigastrium,  and  to  give  some  warm  stimulant  inter- 
nally. These  may  be  followed,  as  soon  as  the  symptoms  permit,  by 
a  dose  of  calomel  and  opium,  succeeded  by  a  laxative  to  remove  the 
offending  matter  from  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
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CLASS  II. 

LOCAL  DISEASES. 

SECTION  I. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  ORGANS  OP  DIGESTION. 

STOMATITIS;  OB  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  MOUTH. 

This  may  be  of  various  kinds. 

I.    OOHMON    DlfFUBED    INFLAMMATION 

Occurs  either  in  patches,  or  covering  the  whole  surface.  It  is 
attended  occasionally  with  submucous  infiltration  lind  enlargement  of 
the  uvula.  When  more  especially  confined  to  the  fauces,  it  is  termed 
angina.  The  treatment  consists  in  a  saline  purge,  and  a  gargle  of 
sage  tea  and  alum.  When  ohronic;  the  astringent  vegetable  or  mine- 
ral washes  may  be  used. 

II.    rOLLIOlTLAB    INVLAXHATION 

Consists  in  little  enlarged  prominences,  scattered  over  the  lining 
membrane,  of  the  size  of  a  small  shot.  They  are  enlarged  mucous 
follicles,  and  are  sometimes  disposed'  to  ulcerate.  The  disease  is 
usually  chronic.  When  between  the  palatine  arches,  it  constitutes 
the  '^  clergymen's  sore  throat."  It  sometimes  extends  &r  down  the 
pharynx,  running  into  ridges,  and  secreting  a  tough  mucus.  It  is 
often  kept  up  by  low  health }  hence  in  treating  it,  remedies  must  be 
oonstitutionsl  as  well  as  local.  The  best  local  application  is  a  strong 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  applied  daily. 

III.    APHTHOUS,    Oa    VE8I0ULAB    INFLAMMATION. 

In  this  variety  there  are  small  whitish  ulcers,  either  isolated  or  in 
patches.  The  ulcers  are  preceded  by  pearl-coloured  vesicles.  It 
attacks  both  children  and  adults,  and  extends  down,  occasionally,  into 
the  stomach.  The  treatment  is  chiefly  local,  and  consists  of  the  appli- 
cation of  a  strong  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  (15  to  20  grs.  to 
the  ounce),  or  of  sulphate  of  copper,  or  nitrate  of  silver. 

IV.    THBU8H,    OB    MUOUBT. 

An  inflammation,  accompanied  by  an  exudation  of  a  whitish  curd- 
like  matter,  in  patches,  generally  confined  to  young  children,  though 
sometimes  occurring  in  adults,  in  the  advanced  stage  of  low  diseases, 
as  phthisis  or  dysentery.  Infants  badly  nourished,  especially  arti- 
ficially, are  most  exposed  to  it.  At  first,  there  is  redness,  then  little 
whitish  spots  about  the  comers  of  the  mouth  and  inside  of  the  lips, 
which  run  together  so  as  to  form  patches  of  a  whitish  or  grayish 
73*  (809) 
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matter,  which  can  be  scraped  off.  The  microscope  shows  it  to  oonsiai 
of  a  cryptogamous  plant.  It  is  not  contagious.  It  iS;  probably^  a 
consequence  of  some  constitutional  derangement. 

Treatment. — In  good  constitutions  give  a  laxatiye,  as  magnesia  or 
castor  oil,  and  apply  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  borax  and  loaf  sugar. 
If  obstinate,  use  the  sulphate  of  zinc.  Attend  also  to  the  diet,  and 
fresh  air.  If  there  is  diarrhoea,  use  test.  ppt.  and  opium ;  if  consti- 
pation; use  magnesia ;  tonics  and  iron  if  debility  is  present. 

V.    PSBUDO-MBHBaAHOUB    I  K  V  L  A  MM  A  TTO  H  . 

This  consists  in  a  fibrinous  exudation,  usually  of  a  whitish  colour 
and  firm  consistence,  though  in  depraved  constitutions  it  may  be  diu^. 
The  surrounding  inflammation  is  slightly  elevated,  so  as  to  give  the 
patches  the  appearance  of  ulcers.  It  is  sometimes  termed  dtphikt- 
ritis.  There  are  also  pain  and  swelling,  together  with  fetor  of  the 
brf^ath,  causing  it  to  be  mistaken  for  gangrene.  The  constitutional 
symptoms  are  fever,  diarrhoea,  sometimes  vomiting,  and  a  sero-poru- 
lent  discharge  from  the  nose,  as  in  scarlatina.  It  may  be  'either  of 
the  sthenic  or  asthenic  character. 

Cause, — Some  predisposition  of  system,  or  depravity  of  the  blood. 
It  is  frequently  epidemic. 

Treatment, — ^In  good  constitutions,  the  antiphlo^tic  plan,  without 
bleeding ;  m^ercurif  may  be  used  if  it  is  spreading  into  the  larynx.  In 
the  low  cases,  a  good  diet  and  stimulants  are  requisite.  The  local 
treatment  is  very  important;  it  consists  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  20  to  60  grs.  to  the  ounce,  applied  only  to  Ibe  affected  parts. 

VI.  hlobbativb  inflammation  of  mouth.— 'Canobum 

OBIS.^-OANKBB. 

Any  inflammation  of  the  mouth  may  result  in  ulceration.  But 
this  affection  consists  in  an  ulcer  ftom  the  very  commencement.  It 
occurs  on  the  gums,  inside  of  cheeks,  fauces,  and  lips.  Sometimes 
the  ulcer  is  deep  and  destructive,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  offensive 
breath.  It  generally  occurs  .in  children  of  a  debilitated  habit^  though 
sometimes  in  those  who  are  otherwise  apparently  healthy. 

The  treatment  consists  in  a  mercurial  cathartic,  followed  by  ]axa> 
tives ;  and,  in  protracted  cases,  iodide  of  potassium,  but  especially  the 
local  application  of  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  (twenty  grains 
to  an  ounce  of  water),  or  sulphate  of  copper,  or  nitrate  of  silver. 

VII.  GANGBBNOUS    INFLAMMATION,    OB    OANGBJBNA    OBIS. 

A  peculiar  form  of  disease  —  gangrenous  from  the  first.  It  occurs 
most  frequently  in  the  inside  of  the  cheek  and  gums.  It  is  veiy 
destructive  to  the  tissues  involved,  often  causing  necrosis  of  the  bones, 
great  exhaustion,  and  frequently  death.  It  usually  attacks  unhealthy 
children  in  miasmatic  countries,  also  in  infirmaries  where  numbers  of 
children  are  crowded  together,  and  not  subjected  to  proper  hygienie 
treatment. 
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Treatment.  —  Obviate  the  depressing  cause  by  good  diet,  country 
air,  tonics,  quinine,  &c.  The  local  means  are  a  strong  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  (5ss  to  f  3j,  Dr.  Coates),  or  the  other  astringent 
washes  above  recommended ;  also  the  tine,  ferri  ohlorid. 

GLOSSITIS,   OB  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  TONGUE. 

This  disease  may  be  produced  in  various  ways,  as  by  local  injury, 
by  the  effects  of  mercury,  and  occasionally  as  an  idiopathic  affection. 
It  is  attended  with  swelling,  which,  in  some  cases,  becomes  excessive, 
so  as  to  fill  up  the  whole  mouth,  and  even  prevent  deglutition  and  re- 
spiration ;  in  such  cases  it  is,  of  course,  dangerous.  The  treatment  is 
copious  bleeding  and  leeching  under  the  jaw,  emollient  poultices, 
saline  cathartics,  and,  if  the  danger  is  imminent,  free  scarification  lon- 
gitudinally into  the  substance  of  the  tongue. 

TONSILLITIS,   OB  QUINSY. 

An  inflammation  of  the  tonsils,  one  or  both.  If  severe,  it  is  ac- 
companied by  fever.  The  pain  is  increased  on  swallowing,  and  often 
extends  to  the  ear.  If  both  glands  are  affected,  the  swelling  may  be 
so  great  as  to  impede  respiration.  It  naturally  tends  to  suppuration 
in  five  or  six  days,  after  which  great-relief  is  experienced. 

The  cause  is  generally  cold,  though  in  many  persons  a  predisposition 
to  it  exists. 

Treatment, — An  antimonial  emetic  may  set  it  aside  if  given  at  the 
very  forming  stage.  Bleeding,  purging,  and  warm  emollient  poultices, 
kept  constantly  applied,  and  ice  allowed  to  melt  in  the  mouth,  give 
great  relief.  After  the  fourth  day,  it  will  be  better  to  favour  suppu- 
ration, and  then  open  the  abscess. 

The  chronic  form  often  causes  a  permanent  enlargement  of  the  ton- 
sils, which  may  require  amputation,  or  the  application  of  the  solid 
nitrate  of  ^ilver,  iodide  of  zinc,  or  tincture  of  iodine.  It  is  most  fre- 
quent in  scrofulous  children. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  PHABYNX. 

This  affection,  which  constitutes  what  is  commonly  called  sore 
throat,  may  be  easily  detected  by  an  inspection  of  the  pharynx,  which 
presents  a  uniform  dark-red  colour,  and  is  frequently  spotted  with 
whitish  patches.  The  general  symptoms  resemble  much  those  of  ton- 
sillitis, but  there  is  seldom  any  marked  degree  of  fever,  and  no  diffi- 
culty of  respiration.  The  leading  signs  are,  redness  at  the  back  of  the 
fauces,  pain,  and  difficult  deglutition,  and  a  copious  secretion  of  mucus 
from  the  part. 

Treatment — General  bloodletting  will  seldom  be  required.  If  the 
pain  be  very  severe,  leeches  may  be  applied  externally  to  the  neck, 
and  the  bowels  should  be  freely  opened  by  active  purgatives.  At  the 
commencement,  the  inhalation  of  steam  affords  most  relief;  and  as  the 
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inflammation  subsides,  reconrse  may  be  bad  to  astringent  or  stimula^g 
gargleS;  nitrate  of  silver^  and  tbe  internal  nse  of  ice. 

QASTRinS — ^INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Inflammation  of  tbe  mnoons  membrane  of  tbe  stomach  may  be  either 
obronio  or  acute.  The  ktter,  however^  is  very  rare^  aa  an  idiopathie 
disease. 

Causes^. — ^The  chief  causes  of  acute  gastritis  are,  external  violence  ; 
acrid  poisans  (the  most  frequent  cause) ;  and  cold  drinks  taken  whilst 
tbe  body  is  heated. 

Si/mpt&ms, — Heat  and  acute  pain  over  tbe  stomachy  increased  on 
pre8sure,  or  by  coughing,  or  deep  inspiration ;  instant  vomiting  of  tbe 
matters  ingested ;  constipation  and  prostration  of  strength.  The  pobe 
is  usually  quick,  small,  and  irregular;  tbe  tongue  clean,  and  red  at  the 
point  or  edges.  The  skin  is  hot  and  dry;  there  is  thirst,  and  a  desire 
for  cold  drinks.  The  disease  is  attended  with  great  depression  of  tbe 
heart's  action  through  the  influence  of  the  solar  plexus  of  the  great 
sympathetic.  As  it  advances,  the  face  becomes  collapsed,  the  extre- 
mities cold,  and  the  patient  lies  in  a  state  of  complete  prostration  ;  ee- 
rebral  symptoms  now  supervene,  jtlie  abdomen  becomes  tympanidc,  and 
death  soon  closes  the  scene. 

The  anatomical  characters  of  acute  gastritis  are  those  of  inflamma- 
tion in  general,  but  they  may  vary  according  to  the  exciting  cause. 
Thus  certain  mineral  poisons  may  give  rise  to  peculiar  states  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  In  some  cases,  the  inflammatory  injection  and 
thickening  are  confined  to  particular  spots ;  sometimes  they  follow  the 
course  of  the  principal  blood-vessels,  and  on  other  occasions  the  whole 
mucous  membrane  presents  a  uniform  vivid  or  dark-red  oolour;  but 
ulceration  is  rare. 

Treatment — The  first  indication  of  treatment  in  this,  as  |n  all  other 
afiections,  is  the  removal  of  the  exciting  cause.  Should  the  j»-esence 
of  any  poison  be  suspected,  the  proper  antidotes  are  to  be  at  once  ad- 
ministered, or  vomiting  excited ;  circumstances  alone  can  determine  an 
election.  Blood  must  be  freely  drawn  from  the  arm  in  severe  cases, 
and  the  venesection  repeated  according  to  circumstances ;  leeches,  also, 
should  be  ft*eely  applied  over  the  epigastric  region.  The  pulse  will 
often  be  found  to  rise  in  force  and  fulness  after  bleeding.  Warm 
fomentations,  containing  an  anodyne,  vri  11  be  found  useful  in  allaying 
the  pain,  bat  some  prefer  the  immediate  application  of  a  large  blister 
over  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  of  sinapisms  to  the  feet.  Tbe 
thirst  may  be  allayed  by  the  frequent  administration  of  cold  water  or 
of  ice,  in  small  quantities,  but  it  will  be  advisable  to  abstain  from  giv- 
ing medicines  by  the  mouth,  except  calomel,  which  is  often  well  borne 
by  the  stomach,  as'  long  as  acute  inflammation  exists.  If  any  be  given, 
they  should  be  of  the  least  irritating  nature.  It  is  more  prudent  to 
administer  laxatives  by  the  rectum,  to  trust  to  general  bleeding  and 
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strict  regimen,  with  revulsives  or  counter-irritants  j  small  doses  of  calo- 
mel and  opium  might  in  some  instances  be  advisable,  and  if  the  disor- 
der persists,  mercury  should  be  given,  so  as  to  produce  gentle  ptyalism. 
If  gangrenous  symptoms  come  on,  give  oil  of  turpentine  and  morphia. 

CHRONIC  GASTRITIS. 

This  is  an  occasional  cause  of  the  severer  forms  of  dyspepsia,  and  is 
oflen  attended  with  one  or  more  ulcers  in  the  stomach. 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  gastritis  are  extremely  various,  both  in 
number  and  intensity.  The  following,  however,  are  usually  present 
in  well-marked  cases : — Pain  and  uneasiness  about  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  particularly  increased  after  meals ;  sense  of  constriction  in  the 
oesophagus,  near  the  lower  part  of  the  neck ;  imperfect  digestion,  ac- 
companied by  eructation,  nausea,  and  occasional  vomiting  of  food,  or 
of  mucus  streaked  with  blood ;  skin  dry,  but  not  warm ;  pulse  nearly 
natural,  but  sometimes  accelerated;  tongue  covered  with  a  whitish  fur, 
or  red  at  the  tip  and  edges,  or  dotted  with  red  spots  from  development 
and  injection  of  the  papillaB.  Emaciation  is  very  obvious.  The  pa- 
tient often  exhibits  symptoms  of  hypochondriasis,  and  the  spirits  be- 
come low  as  the  disease  advances.  It  may  last  for  years,  varying  in 
its  intensity. 

Ulceration  into  the  colon,  liver,  spleen,  or  peritoneum  may  occur. 
The  poU  mortem  appearances  are  dark-coloured  patches,  with  great 
enlargement  of  the  follicles ;  thickening,  softening,  or  hardening,  of  the 
mucous  coat,  with  ulceration. 

Causes. — ^It  may  result  from  the  acute ;  but  is  usually  an  original 
disease. 

Treatment — The  principal  indications  are  fulfilled  by  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches  to  the  region  of  the  stomach,  followed  up  by  external 
irritation  and  a  careful  regulation  of  the  bowels.  Strict  attention 
should  also  be  paid  to  the  diet.  The  patient  should  eat  nothing  but 
very  light  food,  at  regular  intervals,  and  the  general  health  should  be 
improved  by  gentle  exercise  in  the  open  air.  In  some  cases,  the  sto- 
mach is  so  irritable  that  no  food  of  any  kind  can  be  borne.  Equal 
parts  of  lime-water  and  milk,  given  by  spoonfuls  at  a  time,  may  bo 
tried,  and  very  small  doses  of  prussic  acid ;  but  if  all  these  measures 
fail,  it  will  be  advisable  to  abs&in  from  administering  food  by  the 
mouth,  and  to  support  the  patient  by  nutritious  enemata.  The  most 
efficient  medicine  is  nitrate  of  silver,  which  will  generally  cure  uncom- 
plicated cases;  the  dose. is  a  quarter  to  one-third  of  a  grain,  with  one- 
sixth  of  a  grain  of  opium,  four  times  a  day ;  it  should  be  increased  up 
to  one  grain.  After  the  subsidence  of  all  symptoms,  the  tone  of  the 
digestive  organs  may  be  improved  by  mild  tonics ;  but  the  best  strength- 
eners  will  be  found  to  consist  in  moderate  exercise  and  a  strict  atten- 
tion to  diet 
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DYSPEPSIA. 

This  term  is  often  used  to  signify  any  derangemeDt  of  the  diiresure 
organs ;  it  more  strictly  imports  ''  a  depression  of  the  functions  of  the 
stomach''  (Wood);  though  there  may  accompany  it  symptoms  of 
irritation. 

SympioTM.  —  A  vagne  sense  of  uneasiness  in  the  epigastrium, 
extending  to  the  shoulder,  and  greatest  when  the  stomach  is  empty, 
but  replaced  by  positive  pain  when  it  is  full.  This  pain  may  be  of  :i 
neuralgic  character  (jgastrcdgia),  or  spasmodic.  The  appetite  is  much 
deranged;  eructations  of  sour  wind  and  regurgitation  of  undigested 
food  often  occur.  Various  disordered  sensations,  as  headache,  giddi- 
ness, cough,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  low  spirits,  &c.,  are  present 
The  tongue  is  covered  with  a  whitish  fur  in  the  mornings ;  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth ;  constipation ;  deranged  hepatic  secretion ;  dry  skin ; 
pulse  often  natural.  £)maciatiun  gradually  comes  on,  attended  with  a 
pale,  sallow  skin.     It  may  terminate  in  chronic  gastritis. 

Causes. — Sedentary  life  and  errors  in  diet,  which  depress  the  ener- 
gies of  the  stomach  by  first  over-stimulating  them ;  abuse  of  alcohol, 
opium  and  condiments,  by  wearing  out  the  healthy  susceptibilities  of 
the  stomach ;  whatever  calls  off  the  energies  of  the  stomach,  as  exces- 
sive exercise,  or  study ;  the  use  of  narcotics,  as  tobacco ;  the  depress- 
ing passions ;  improper  use  of  cold  drioks. 

The  depressing  influence,  however  produced,  interferes  with  the 
secretion  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  peristaltic  action  of  the 
stomach. 

Treatment — Remove  the  cause  by  regulating  the  diet  and  exercise. 
The  diet  should  consist  of  stale  bread,  mealy,  well-boiled  potatoes, 
milk,  ice  cream,  butter  if  very  fresh,  wild  meats  in  preference  to 
domestic ;  of  the  latter,  poultry,  beef,  and  mutton,  roasted  or  boiled ; 
oysters  raw  or  roasted.  The  coolcing  is  of  the  greatest  conseqaeuce. 
The  drink  should  be  generally  water,  —  coffee  and  tea  are  injurious; 
wine  of  the  best  quality  should  be  cautiously  allowed,  as  also  porter, 
occasionally.  The  food  should  be  taken  frequently,  and  in  small 
portions. 

Exercise  is  of  great  importance :  it  should  be  adapted  to  the  state 
of  the  case.  Horseback  exercise  i^  on  the  whole,  the  best.  Salt 
bathing  is  often  of  benefit. 

The  medical  treatment  should  be  such  as  to  meet  the  various  indi- 
cations. A  combination  of  tonics,  laxatives,  and  antacids,  usually  an- 
swers well.  Small  doses  of  blue  mass  are  often  beneficial.  Rhubarb, 
aloes,  and  magnesia  are  the  proper  cathartics ;  the  mineral  acids,  espe- 
cially the  nitro-muriatic,  are  useful  in  deficient  appetite  with  bad 
breath.  In  flatulence,  use  a  combination  of  astringents  and  purga- 
tives. The  habitual  use  of  alkalies  depresses  the  stomach,  and  should 
'herefore  be  avoided  ;  the  best  are  bicarbonate  of  soda,  magnesia,  aod 
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aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia.  The  shower-bath  is  useful  if  reaction  is 
fully  established. 

Several  symptoms  which  frequently  accompany  dyspepsia,  and  result 
rather  from  an  irritable  stomach  may  be  briefly  alluded  to. 

Gardialgia  or  Jiearlbum,  usually  referred  to  the  presence  of  acid  in 
the  stomachy  is  relieved  by  antacids. 

Gastrcdgia  or  GcLstrodynia  is  a  true  neuralgic  condition  of  the  sto- 
mach. It  is  best  treated  by  opium,  hydrocyanic  acid,  sinapisms,  mor- 
phia endermically  applied,  bismuth,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  cups  to  the 
spine,  hot  stimulating  drinks,  as  ginger  tea,  &c. 

Fyr<ms,  or  Waier-brash.  —  Thu  occurs  in  painful  paroxysms,  often 
accompanied  by  cardialgia.  The  fluid  comes  up  in  repeated  eruc- 
tations of  a  thin  glairy  character,  and  usually  when  the  stomach  is 
empty.  The  remedies  are  bismuth,  nitrate  of  silver,  oil  of  amber,  and 
nux  vomica. 

JSpasm^  or  Oramp,  occurs  in  paroxysms  ]  the  pain  is  often  excru- 
ciating, with  a  depressed  pulse,  cool  akin,  &o.  It  requires  opium, 
aromatics,  sinapisms,  &c. 

Nausea  and  vomiting  may  Ke  caused  by  offending  matters  in  the 
stomach,  as  acid  or  undigested  food.  Again,  they  may  be  purely 
sympathetic.  They  should  be  treated  by  mild  emetics  if  depending  on 
acid  accumulations ;  or  by  lime-water  and  milk,  carbonic  acid  water, 
and  aromatic  ammonia. 

Sick  Headavhe  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  dyspepsia.  It  may 
depend  on  indigestible  food,  or  acid  in  the  stomach,  and  is  best  treated 
by  magnesia,  aromatic  ammonia,  tonics,  or  a  calomel  purge,  if  depen- 
dent on  hepatic  congestion.  When  habitual,  it  can  almost  always  bo 
relieved  by  giving  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  with  one-twelfth  of 
a  grain  of  sulphate  of  morphia,  in  anticipation  of  the  paroxysm. 

ENTERITIS. 

This  term  signifies  inflammation  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  small 
intestines;  although  the  muscular  and  serous  coats  may  also  be  in- 
volved.    It  occurs  in  the  acute  and  chronic  forms. 

JS^mptoms  of  the  acute,  —  Pain  of  a  griping  character  about  the 
umbilicus,  caused  by  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  bowels,  which 
precedes  an  operation  and  is  relieved  by  it;  tenderness  on  pressure; 
more  or  less  diarrhoea,  fever,  and  tympanitic  abdomen,  especially  in 
children.  If  the  muscular  or  peritoneal  coat  be  attacked,  constipation 
may  take  the  place  of  diarrhoea.  Ulceration  is  rare  except  from  the 
presence  of  foreign  bodies,  aa  a  grape-seed  in  the  appendix.  It  is 
most  apt  to  occur  about  the  ileo-coecal  valve. 

Causes. — Crude  ingesta  in  the  bowels,  and  cold. 

Treatment. — Bleeding  not  usually  necessary.  Calomel  the  best 
purge,  because  the  least  irritating,  to  be  followed  by  castor  oil ;  but 
often  it  is  not  requisite,  from  the  existence  of  diarrhoea,  in  which  case 
give  castor  oil  and  laudanum,  or  magnesia,  if  there  be  acid.     Regu- 
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late  tho  diet;  apply  leeches  to  the  abdomen  orer  the  paiuful  epoL 
Dover's  powder  at  night;  the  warm  bath,  especially  for  childrco; 
emoUieDt  poultices  to  the  abdomen.  If  it  does  not  yield  in  fofor  or 
five  days,  use  blue  mass  in  combination  with  opium  and  ipecac.^  and 
apply  a  blister. 

The  chronic  form  is  of  common  occurrence,  most  cases  of  chvonie 
diarrhoea  being  of  this  nature.  There  is  generally  some  ibbrile  action 
towards  evening.  The  discharges  vary,  being  either  feculent  or  bloody, 
indicating  ulceration;  or  mucous,  indicating  colitis.  In  protracted 
cases,  great  emaciation  occurs,  with  a  dry  skin,  a  red  or  gashed  tongne, 
and  depression  of  spirits.  A  frequent  cause  of  its  obstinate  character 
is  the  presence  of  tubercles. 

The  autopfty  reveals  the  usual  evidences  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, as  thickening,  ulceration,  &c.,  together  with  the  existence  of 
tubercles. 

Treatment. — Opium  is  indicated  in  combination  with  ipecaciianha ; 
castor  oil  and  laudanum  if  there  are  acid  accumulations  in  the  bow^ds ; 
chalk  and  opium  if  the  discharges  are  excessive.  At  the  same  time 
use  sulphate  of  copper  in  doses  of  ith  to  ^th  gr.,  with  a  little  opium, 
three  times  a  day.  Nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate  of  sine  are  also  useful, 
with  sugar  of  lead  and  opium  to  check  the  discharges.  In  the 
advanced  stage,  when  there  is  a  low  condition  with  a  smooth  tongue, 
the  terebinthinsites  will  be  found  useful;  and  if  other  means  fail, 
mercury^  pushed  to  a  moderate  salivation. 

Tho  external  means  are  leeches,  blisters,  fomentations,  and  the 
hot  salt  bath.  The  diu  should  be  carefully  regulated  as  in  chronie 
gastritis. 

COLITIS  OR  DYSENTBRY. 

Dysentery  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  colon ;  it 
frequently  also  extends  to  the  rectum. 

SymptofM, — Griping  pains,  or  tormina^  of  the  abdomen,  very  severs 
before  going  to  stool,  and  somewhat  relieved  by  the  discharges,  which 
are  very  frequent,  amounting  sometimes  to  forty  or  fifly  in  a  day. 
The  dejections  at  first  may  be  feculent,  but  afterwards  they  are  small, 
and  consist  of  mucus  or  blood,  and  sometimes  of  disordered  bile. 
There  is  also  constant  straining  at  stool  (tenesmus).  In  advanced 
stages  the  stools  acquire  a  peculiar  odour,  the  abdomen  becomes  tender 
and  tympanitic,  and  often  the  precise  seat  of  inflammation  b  indicated 
by  the  pain  experienced  on  touching  it.  Towards  the  last,  the  dis- 
cbarges become  profuse  and  watery,  of  a  dark  colour^  resembling  the 
washings  of  flesh. 

Sometimes  prostration  sets  in  from  the  first ;  though  generally  io 
the  beginning  the  condition  is  sthenic.  It  is  sometimes  associated 
with  the  typhous  condition,  which  imparts  to  it  a  low  and  dangerous 
character,  and  has  caused  it  to  be  regarded  as  contagious.  Another 
complication  is  with  miasmatic  fever,  especially  in  the  United  Statca. 
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Prognosis. — Mild  cases  recover  in  ten  to  twelve  days ;  but  frequently 
it  is  a  dangerous  and  fatal  disease;  especially  in  hot  climates  and  in 
crowded  situations. 

Morbid  appearances, — Traces  and  effects  of  inflammatory  action  in 
various  degrees  are  to  be  found  in  the  rectum  and  colon.  The  mucous 
coat  is  more  or  less  injected  in  several  points,  and  certain  portions  of 
tbe  csBcum  and  colon  are  either  ulcerated  or  entirely  disorganized,  the 
membranes  hanging  by  shreds  into  the  interior  of  the  bowel.  The 
ulcers  are  sometimes  small  and  numerous ;  at  other  times  they  are 
elevated,  hardened,  and  covered  with  sloughy  or  fungous  granulations. 
Some  parts  of  the  great  intestine  may  be  in  a  state  of  sphacelus ;  and 
more  or  less  ooagulable  lymph,  mixed  with  shreds  of  disorganized  cel- 
lular tissue,  adheres  to  different  points  of  its  surface. 

Causes, — ^The  chief  causes  of  acute  dysentery  are,  exposure  to  cold 
damp  air ;  acrid  indigestible  food  ]  spirituous  liquors,  and  exposure  to 
unwholesome  exhalations.  It  prevails  most  in  autumn,  and  is  held  by 
some  writers  to  be  contagious. 

Treatment,  —  In  mild  cases,  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil  with  twenty 
drops  of  laudanum.  If  more  severe,  with  much  fever,  bleed,  and  give 
a  full  dose  of  calomel,  followed  in  a  few  hours  by  castor  oil,  after 
which  use  the  Oleaginous  mixture.  If  there  is  much  pain  and  a  hot, 
dry  skin,  small  doses  of  the  saline  cathartics,  especially  Kochelle  salts, 
with  a  little  paregoric,  are  useful.  Opium  is  almost  indispensable ;  a 
full  dose  of  Dover's  powder  may  be  given  at  night,  and  afterwards  used 
in  smaller  quantities.  Mercury  will  be  generally  required;  three 
grains  of  calomel  may  be  given  with  the  opiate  at  night,  after  which 
small  doses  should  be  taken  every  few  hours. 

Acetate  of  lead  is  not  useful  in  the  early  stage ;  but  as  an  injection 
in  hemorrhagic  cases  it  is  very  beneficial.  For  the  same  indications, 
sulphate  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  are  often 
prescribed,  in  the  advanced  stage.  By  some,  Hope's  acid  mixture  is 
recommended. 

The  local  means  are, — ^leeches  or  cups  to  the  pain^l  spot,  warm 
fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  blisters  in  the  advanced  stage,  frequent 
injections  of  starch,  or  animal  oils  and  laudanum,  and  large  mucila- 
ginous enemata  to  relieve  the  tenesmus. 

Oil  of  turpentine  and  copaiba  are  often  taken  internally  in  the  latter 
stages,  with  great  benefit ;  they  act  as  alteratives  upon  the  diseased 
membranes.  If  connected  with  miasmata,  quiniu  is  the  important 
remedy. 

Tbe  diet  should  be  very  low  at  first,  but  the  debility  should  bb 
counteracted  by  animal  broths,  jellies,  wine  whey,  &c. 

CHRONIC  DYSENTERY. 

This  is  usually  the  result  of  the  acute  form.     It  is  often  compli- 
cated with  chronic  enteritis.     The  stools  are  much  less  frequent  than 
iu'  the  acute  vaiicty,  and  they  are  more  or  less  feculent,  mingled  with 
74 
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mucus,  and  more  rarely  with  blood.  There  is  occasional  pain  on  pres- 
sure, with  some  tormina  and  tenesmus.  The  pube^  skin,  and  toogue, 
are  much  the  same  as  in  chronic  enteritis. 

After  death,  thickening  and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  coat  arc  gene- 
rally observed. 

The  treatment  consists  chiefly  in  the  regulation  of  the  diet,  oeea- 
sional  local  bleeding,  the  hot  salt  bath,  together  with  the  ooeasioDal 
use  of  laxatives  and  of  opium  and  ipecacuanha.  The  alteratices  are 
particularly  useful  —  as  sulphate  of  copper,  copaiba,  and  oil  of  tor- 
pen  tine.  If  there  are  evidences  of  ulceration  of  the  rectum,  an  in- 
jection of  sulphate,  or  acetate  of  zinc  and  opium,  or  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  will  prove  advantageous. 

Tonics  may  also  be  given  with  advantage  in  the  chronic  stage,  par- 
ticularly when  the  disease  assumes  an  asthenic  form.  Those  generally 
administered  are  cinchona,  and  the  infusion  of  serpentaria,  colomba, 
or  simaruba  barks.  Great  attention  should  at  the  same  time  be  paid 
to' the  condition  of  the  liver;  the  bowels  must  be  kept  regular,  and 
all  errors  of  diet,  or  exposure  to  damp,  cold,  &c.,  carefully  avoided. 

COLIC. 

This  disease  is  characterized  by  severe  griping  pains  in  the  bovels, 
with  costiveness,  and  frequently  with  vomiting.  Colic  may  be  pro- 
duced by  a  variety  of  causes,  the  most  common  amongst  which  are, 
irritating  ingesta,  flatulency,  or  a  morbid  sensibility  of  the  muoous 
membrane. 

Symptoms,  —  Severe  twisting  or  griping  pain  in  the  abdomen,  par- 
ticularly in  the  umbilical  region  or  along  the  course  of  the  colon ;  the 
pain  is  not  increased  by  pressure,  nor  is  there  any. fever,  —  circum- 
stances which  distinguish  the  disease  from  peritonitis  and  enteritis ;  it 
comes  on  in  paroxysms,  and  in  the  intervals  there  is  perfect^  or  par- 
tial ease;  it  usually  comes  on  quite  suddenly;  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen  are  often  retracted ;  the  patient  also  complains  of  borborygmi, 
or  rumbling  noises  from  flatus  in  the  canal.  If  very  violent,  there  is 
great  prostration  of  system,  with  a  cold  skin  and  feeble  pulse.  Ooca- 
sionally  there  is  vomiting,  and  that  of  a  stercoraceous  character,  when 
the  contraction  is  low  down  in  the  intestines. 

Bilious  colic  is  that  variety  occurring  in  the  summer  and  autumn, 
produced  by  some  hepatic  disorder ;  there  is  often  a  jaundiced  appear- 
ance of  the  skin  and  eyes,  together  with  tenderness  in  the  region  of 
the  liver,  and  vomiting  of  a  bilious  matter.  It  often  occurs  along 
with  miasmatic  diseases,  and  in  the  same  regions. 

Other  varieties  are  the  fftnU^  and  Tieuralgic.      ^ 

Treatment,  —  The  first  care  of  the  practitioner  should  be  to  deter- 
mine, if  possible,  the  exciting  cause  of  the  colic,  and  whether  it  be 
occasioned  by  an  organic  disease,  such  as  hernia,  intus-susoeptio, 
tumours,  &c.  This  done,  and  the  complaint  having  been  ascertained 
^o  be  simple  colic,  he  may  at  once  administer  anodyues  combined  with 
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cordirils,  and  proceed  to  evacuate  the  intestinal  secretions  by  the  use 
of  ent^mata  and  mild  pargatives.  For  this  latter  purpose,  the  blue- 
pill  will  be  sufficient;  or  castor  oil  with  laudanum,  together  with  hot 
fomentations. 

In  stomachic  colic,  with  nausea,  use  a  mild  emetic,  or  copious 
draughts  of  warm  wat^r. 

If  cathartics  will  not  act,  use  enemata  freely,  gradually  increasing 
their  strength. 

In  bilious  colic,  calomel  and  opium  are  the  proper  remedies,  and, 
possibly,  bleeding  or  cupping,  and  in  malarious  regions,  quinine. 

In  the  rheumatic  and  gouty  forms,  a  mild  cathartic,  followed  by 
Dover's  powder  and  colchicum. 

The  neuralgic  form  requires  anodynes  freely,  together  with  colchi- 
cum, aconite,  belladonna,  Ac.  In  all  the  different  varieties,  if  thero 
be  no  head  symptoms  to  contraindicate  it,  the  inhalation  of  ether 
often  affords  prompt  relief. 

COLIOA    PIOTONVM  — painter's    COLTC. 

Cause. — Exposure  to  the  poison  of  lead.  M.  Andral  considers  lead 
colic  as  a  neurosis,  in  which  the  spinal  marrow  and  abdominal  plex- 
uses of  the  great  sympathetic  appear  to  be  the  peculiar  seat  of  lesion. 
The  constipation  seems  to  depend  either  on  the  abolition  of  the  con- 
tractile motion  of  the  intestines,  or  on  the  suspension  of  the  secretion 
of  the  intestinal  mucus. 

Si/mptom*. — Violent  pain  at  the  umbilical  region ;  sickness  and  ob- 
stinate constipation;  pains  in  the  wrists,  ankles,  and  neck;  headache; 
bitter  eructations;  and  occasionally  paralysis  of  some  of  the  voluntary 
muscles. 

Treatment — The  best  mode  of  treatment  consists  in  the  free  ad- 
ministration of  purgatives  with  opiates,  such  as  calomel  and  opium, 
followed  by  castor  oil  and  laudanum;  croton  oil  will  sometimes  be  re- 
quired to  overcome  the  constipation.  '  A  warm  bath  should  be  given, 
with  injections  of  a  large  quantity  of  warm  water  into  the  bowels 
whilst  the  patient  is  in  the  bath.  If  these  measures  fail,  mercury 
should  be  used,  to  ptyalism. 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid,  made  into  a  kind  of  lemonade,  and  extreme 
cleanliness,  arc  the  best  preservatives  from  the  poison  of  lead. 

Paralysis  of  the  limbs  sometimes  accompanies  lead  colic,  and  re- 
mains after  the  removal  of  that  disease.  Here  great  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  bowels,  and  on  the  least  indication  of  costiveness  the 
purgative  salts  should  be  administered.  The  diet  should  be  generous ; 
friction  along  the  limbs  with  stimulating  liniments  should  be  prac- 
tised, and  the  extract  of  nux  vomica  or  strychnine  administered  inter- 
nally. Great  good  is  produced  by  supporting  the  paralytic  limb  in 
splints. 
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This  complaint  consist**  of  very  severe  colic  with  obatmction  of  thf- 
bowels,  and  generally  ends  in  inflanamation. 

Symptoms, — Violent  griping  and  twii«ting  pains  about  tbe  umbili- 
cus, which  is  retracted;  obstinate  constipation;  nausea,  and  vomitiDg 
of  stercoraceous  matter;  tension  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen.  The 
pulse  is  at  first  natural  and  the  skin  cool,  but  febrile  symptoms  sooo 
set  in,  and  are  followed  by  hiccup,  prostration,  cold  sweats^  sinidog, 
and  death. 

Morbid  appearances. — Mechanical  obstruction  in  some  part  of  tlw 
intestinal  canal  produced  by  knots  of  the  bowels;  intussusception;  ad- 
hesions; bands  of  false  membrane;  strangulation  of  the  gut;  oTganic 
constriction  of  its  calibre;  foreign  bodies,  such  as  fruit-stoneay  Ac 
The  parts  of  the  intestine  above  the  obstructed  point  are  geoerallj  di- 
lated and  inflamed,  and  in  many  cases  the  inflammation  has  extended 
to  the  peritoneum,  producing  its  usual  results. 

Invagination  of  the  intestine  roost  frequently  occurs  in  children, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  already  enumerated,  may  sometimes 
be  recognised  by  the  presence  of  a  painful  tumour  over  the  invaginated 
portion  of  gut. 

Treatment. — The  medical  treatment  of  ileus  will  seldom  be  of  any 
avail,  as  may  be  readily  inferred  from  a  consideration  of  the  patholo- 
gical conditions  with  which  it  is  connected.     The  forcible  inflation  of 
air  per  anum  has  been  recommended.     Copious  enemata  frequently 
repeated,  thrown  high  up  into  the  bowels,  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube, 
and  mild  purgatives  given  in  moderate  doses,  regularly  repeated,  may 
be  tried  first.     If  they  do  not  succeed,  stronger  pui^atives  may  be 
tried,  such  as  croton  oil.     But  if  the  purgatives  add  to  the  sickness 
and  pain,  they  should  be  suspended.     Crude  mercury  in  large  quanti- 
ties has  been  given  by  the  mouth,  and  in  some  instances  with  relief. 
If  inflammatory  symptoms  arise,  they  should  be  combatted  by  bleed- 
ing or  leeches,  and  the  warm  bath.     The  operation  of  gastrotomy  has 
been  frequently  performed  for  the  cure  of  ileus,  and  there  are  two  or 
three  cases  of  success  on  record.     The  great  objection,  however,  to  its 
performance  is,  the  obscurity  and  uncertainty  of  tbe  symptoms.     When 
the  case  seems  hopeless,  the  patient's  suflerings  should  be  soothed  with 
opiates,  and  his  strength  kept  up  by  nourishing  enemata. 

PERITONITIS. 

Causes, — Inflammation  may  exist  at  any  point  of  the  peritoneal  sae, 
but  the  term  peritonitis  more  properly  belongs  to  inflammation  of  that 
portion  which  does  not  invest  any  of  the  viscera.  The  causes  of  peri- 
tonitis are  the  same  as  those  of  inflammation  in  general;  besides  which 
are,  external  violence,  metastasis,  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  ob- 
struction of  the  bowels,  the  irritation  produced  by  disease  of  neighbour- 
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ing  Tisccra,  and  the  effusion  either  of  the  contents  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  or  of  the  urinary  bladder,  &c. 

Symptoms. — Acute  pain,  commencing  at  a  particular  part  of  tho 
abdomen,  and  gradually  extending  over  the  rest  of  the  surface ;  rigors, 
followed  by  heat  of  skin ;  frequency  and  smallness  of  the  pulse ;  in 
many  cases,  nausea  and  vomiting;  constipation;  anxious  countenance; 
tongue  dry,  but  not  foul;  respi.ation  accelerated  and  costal;  urine 
scanty.  The  patient  lies  on  his  back^  with  the  thighs  flexed,  and  can- 
not bear  the  slightest  pressure  on  the  abdomen,  which  becomes  tumid 
or  tympanitic.  In  addition  to  these  general  symptoms,  others  will  pre- 
sent themselves,  according  to  the  vicinity  of  the  part  inflamed  to  any 
of  the  principal  abdominal  viscera.  Peritonitis  from  intestinal  perfo- 
ration is  characterized  by  the  suddenness  and  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
symptoms,  and  the  great  accompanying  prostration. 

Morbid  appearances, — Injection,  by  patches,  of  the  sub-serous  tunic ; 
effusion  of  lymph,  or  a  sero-purulent  fluid,  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  adhesions,  by  means  of  soft,  whitish  false  membranes,  between 
the  folds  of  the  intestines. 

Treatment — Bloodletting,  to  be  repeated  according  to  the  patient's 
strength,  &c. ;  leeches  very  freely  applied  over  the  painful  parts,  and 
warm  fomentations,  are  the  chief  means  on  which  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  together  with  a  full  dose  of  calomel, 
followed  by  castor  oil ;  small  doses  of  calomel  should  now  be  given, 
until  the  mouth  becomes  sore;  and  the  bowels  must  be  kept  open  sub- 
sequently with  gentle  laxatives  or  enemata.  If  the  tympanitis  be 
troublesome,  enemata  containing  turpentine  or  assafoetida  may  be  ad- 
ministered for  the  sake  of  obtaining  temporary  relief.  In  peritonitis 
from  perforation  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  only  hope  of  saving  the 
patient  lies  in  tho  instant  administration  of  opium,  in  doses  sufficient 
to  arrest  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  bowels.  This  gives  'Us  some 
time  for  the  employment  of  other  means,  with  a  faint  chance  of 
success. 

CHRONIC  PERITONITIS. 

Chronic  peritonitis  is  sometimes  a  sequel  of  the  acute  disease ;  some- 
times, on  the  contrary,  it  begins  in  a  very  obscure  and  iusidioua  maii- 
ner,  and  is  attended  in  scrofulous  subjects  by  a  deposit  of  gTiUku\ea  ot 
tubercles  external  to  the  membrane. 

Symptoms.  —  Slight   occasional   abdominal   paina,    o^ti    ^*^^^ 
noticeable,  increased  by  pressure;  fulness  and  teQ^ioix  ^^  t^^     ^^>^.'U 
particularly  a  deep-seated  tightness,  as  if  the  intepxxm^txX.  ^\v^   ^*^^^  "^^ 
glided  over  the  tight  and   thickened  peritoneum  j    ^^n^V>9!cv^^ 
emaciation.  ^^^  ^x^'^^'^ 

This  disease  is  often  attended  by  enlargementi    ot    ^x      <o^  -*^     ^^ 
glands,  with  which  it  is  usually  identical  in  py^^^r^tx^v^^  ^  A  -^ 

ai^cites.  ^^«j-^^        '^K 

Mnrhid  appearnna^s. — The    poritoneum    ii^;e^*^^\o*^ 

71*  "»^  "^^>    ^^ 
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^luod  together;  the  abdomen  containing  more  or  less  turbid  serum; 
pcrha()8  ulceration  of  some  part  of  the  bowels;  the  omeutuin  thiek, 
red,  and  fleshy. 

Treatment. — Occasional  leechings,  blisterings,  frictions^  and  flannel 
bandages  to  the  abdomen;  or  warm  fomentations  and  poultices,  if 
the  pain  is  very  severe ;  nourishing  diet ;  small  doses  of  mercuriak, 
and  mild  laxatives  and  antacids.  If  anaemia  be  present^  use  iron  and 
iodine. 

WORMS. 

There  are  three  species  of  worms  which  most  commonly  inhabit  the 
intestinal  canal — viz.,  the  ascaris  lumhricoidesj  ascaris  vertnicularu, 
and  toenia. 

The  lumhricus  is  a  round  worm,  varying  in  length  from  four  to 
twelve  inches ;  the  tail  ends  in  a  blunt  point ;  the  head  is  sharp,  and 
set  between  three  oblong  tubercles. 

The  ascaris  vermicularis  is  very  thin,  and  does  not  exceed  an  inch 
in  length,  but  it  is  usually  shorter;  the  tail  terminates  in  a  fine  point 
It  inhabits  the  rectum. 

The  lania  is  a  very  long,  flat  worm,  articulated,  and  furnished  with 
four  suckers  at  the  head.  Two  species  of  tc^ia  are  met  with  in  man. 
They  infest  the  small  intestine. 

Worms  very  frequently  exist  in  the  intestinal  canal  without  pro- 
ducing any  irritation  or  inconvenience  whatever ;  on  other  occasions, 
however,  they  are  attended  with  the  following  symptoms :  —  disgust 
of  food,  or  irregular  appetite ;  nausea,  vomiting,  griping  pains  in  the 
abdomen;  tenesmus;  disturbed  sleep;  irregular  accessions  of  fever; 
sympathetic  irritation  of  the  nose  and  anus;  diarrhoea,  with  slimy 
stools ;  foul  breath ;  headache ;  dilatation  of  the  pupils ;  Rtrabismns ; 
emaciation ;  and,  in  young  children,  cerebnil  disturbance,  or  convul- 
sions. Ascarides  often  produce  a  sensation  of  itching  about  the  anus, 
while  the  lumhricus  occasions  pain  of  a  gnawing  character  in  the  um- 
bilical regions.  The  stools  should  be  constantly  inspected,  for  ihe 
presence  of  the  worm  in  them  alone  can  render  us  certain  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — The  objects  of  treatment  are,  to  destroy  and  expel  the 
parasitical  animals,  and  to  prevent  their  return.  For  this  purpose, 
various  remedies,  called  anthelmintics,  are  administered.  Common 
purgatives  will  sometimes  sufhce  to  expel  the  worms.  Should  these 
fail,  we  may  employ  the  mucuna  or  cowhage,  or  turpentine.  Calomel 
is  oflen  a  very  efficient  anthelmintic,  from  the  acrid  bile  that  it  pours 
out.  It  is  particularly  serviceable  in  cases  of  children.  Other  anthel- 
mintics much  employed  are  wormseed,  or  its  oil,  and  spigelia. 

For  utpe-vjomif  oil  of  turpentine  is  one  of  the  best  remedies,  in  doses 
of  f  3ss  to  f  3ij,  given  either  along  with,  or  followed  by  castor  oil. 
Lately  kousmo,  the  powdered  leaves  of  an  Abyssinian  plant,  and  the 
oil  of  pumpkin  ^icedn  have  been  highly  extolled  in  ta&nia. 
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M.  Raspail  regards  camphor  as  a  specific  against  ascarides ;  and  in 
France  and  Italy  the  root  of  the  pomegranate  is  employed  with  success 
in  cases  of  taBnia.  The  condition  of  the  bowels  should  be  carefully 
regulated,  and  all  errors  of  diet  avoided,  for  worms  are  mostly  found 
upon  children  who  are  ill  fed  upon  unwholesome  and  indigestible  vege- 
table food.  After  the  complete  evacuation  of  the  parasitical  animals, 
a  course  of  vegetable  or  mineral  tonics  has  been  recommended ;  but 
wholesome  food,  exercise,  and  a  proper  regimen^  will  be  found  the  best 
means  of  preventing  their  recurrence. 

DIARRH(EA. 

Diarrhoea  consists  in  copious  and  frequent  alvino  evacuations,  wbich 
are  generally- fluid,  without  tenesmus  or  fever. 

The  symptoms  are,  frequent  discharge  of  mnoous  or  slimy  stools, 
containing  feculent  or  ill-digested  matters,  with  griping  pains,  nausea, 
and  foul  tongue.     The  state  of  the  skin  is  generally  natural. 

Cavses  and  Treatment. — The  causes  of  diarrhoea  are  very  various, 
and  so  must  be  the  treatment  adapted  for  various  cases. 

Ist.  Inflammatory  diarrhoea.  This  arises  from  irritation,  inflam- 
mation, or  ulceration  of  the  intestines,  and  is  a  frequent  attendant  of 
fever,  phthisis,  &c.  It  is  characterized  by  pain,  tenderness,  thirst, 
and  slimy  evacuations;  and  is  to  be  relieved  by  small  doses  of  hyd.  c. 
cretS,,  and  pulv.  ipec.  c. ;  injections  of  starch  and  laudanum ;  rubefa- 
cients or  fomentations  to  the  abdomen ;  chalk  mixture,  &c. 

2d.  DiarrhcBa  from  unwJtolesome  food,  or  irritating  suhatances,  or 
foul  accumulations  in  the  intestines.  This  is  a  very  common  form, 
being  often  produced  by  unripe  fruit,  and  it  is  in  fact  what  is  caused 
by  a  common  dose  of  physic.  This  form  of  diarrhoea  t^nds  to  work 
its  own  cure,  which  is  best  accelerated  by  a  dose  of  rhubarb  and  mag- 
nesia or  castor  oil,  followed  by  chalk  mixture. 

3d.  Diarrhoea  from  debility  and  relaxation. — ^This  form  is  apt  to 
follow  any  of  the  others,  and  is  to  be  recognised  by  the  kind  of  consti- 
tution to  which  it  happens,  and  by  the  freedom  from  active  symptoms. 
The  various  vegetable  and  mineral  astringents  with  opium  are  the 
remedies. 

4th.  Diarrhoea  in  young  children  often  arises  from  the  irritation  of 
weaning,  or  from  an  unnatural  quality  of  the  milk,  or  from  altemp^a  ^ 

to  bring  up  children  by  hand.     A  very  small  doae  of  byt^^-  ^-  ^^^^^ 
with  rhubarb,  followed  by  chalk  mixture,  with  five  or  teti  wwVea^  ^^^ 
paregoric,  are  the  remedies.     Baked  flour  or  biscuit  ^o^*^^"^  ^^^ 
tried  as  food.  ^    ^    ^  <gSSix^>'K«^ 

In  all  cases  of  diarrhoea  it  is  important  to  atteti^V  \j5^  \^^ 
to  keep  it  warm. 

CHOLERA   MORBUS.  ^:-rf!5^'* 

Causes. — Constant  exposure  to  a  high  tc^in'P^^^^^^^'^^        \^ 
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gestion  of  the  liver;  indigestible  food;  putrid  miasmata;  ecrtaiB 
seasons. 

Symptoms. — Violent  griping  pain,  followed  by  frequent  vomiting 
an^  purging  of  greenish  bilious  matter ;  spasms  of  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles, sometimes  extending  to  the  legs  and  arms ;  tongue  dry  ;  urine 
high-ooloured,  scanty,  or  suppressed;  .thirst  urgent;  pulse  frequent^ 
but  soon  becoming  small  and  weak.  As  the  disease  continaes,  the 
spasms  become  more  severe,  the  countenance  anxious  and  ooUapeed; 
the  strength  is  much  reduced,  and  fainting  occurs. 

As  cholera  morbus  depends  on  nimple  irritation  of  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  morbid  appearances  after  death  are  not 
very  remarkable,  consisting  in  some  injection  or  congestion  of  the 


Treatment, — In  the  very  early  stage,  use  warm  diluent  drinks,  the 
best  of  which  is  warm  chicken  tea ;  and  apply  a  sinapism  over  the  epi- 
gastrium.    To  allay  the  spasm  and  irritable  state  of  the  digestive  canal, 
calomel  and  opium  should  be  administered  in  small  doses,  as  one-sixth 
of  a  grain  of  the  former,  and  one-twelfth  of  a  grain  of  the  latter,  every 
half  hour ;  larger  doses  in  violent  cases,  and  then  repeated  injections 
of  gruel  or  starch  in  large  quantities,  to  bring  away  the  irritating  mat- 
ters ; — and  opiates.     Warm  fomentations  may  be  applied  over  the  ab- 
domen, or  the  turpentine,  or  ammoniated  liniments.     When  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  becomes  extensively  cold,  and  symptoms  of  exhaustion 
appear,  it  will  be  necessary  to  administer  stimulants,  as  camphor,  am- 
monia, small   quantities   of  brandy,  &c.,  combined  with   aromatica. 
When  the  more  urgent  symptoms  have  been  relieved,  the  discharge  of 
the  different  abdominal  secretions  should  be  promoted  by  gentle  laxa- 
tives, by  enemata,  &c. ;  and  light  nourishment  may  be  permitted  dur- 
ing the  convalescence. 

CHOLERA  INFANTUM — SUMMER  COMPLAINT  OF  INFANTS. 

This  disease  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  United  States.  It  prevails 
most  extensively  in  large  cities,  during  the  hot  months;  and  is  one  of 
the  most  fatal  affections  to  which  childhood  is  subject. 

It  occurs  in  children  from  four  to  twenty  months  of  age,  or  during 
the  period  of  dentition ;  the  second  summer  of  children  is  considered 
the  period  at  which  they  are  most  liable  to  the  disease. 

It  commences  with  a  profuse  diarrhoea,  the  stools  being  light- 
coloured  and  thin ;  this  is  succeeded  by  great  irritability  of  the  sto- 
mach, so  that  by  constant  vomiting  and  purging  the  child  becomes 
languid  and  prostrate,  often  in  a  few  hours. 

The  pulse  is  quick,  small  and  often  tense ;  the  tongue  is  white  and 
slimy ;  the  skin  is  dry  and  harsh ;  the  head  and  abdomen  are  hot, 
whilst  the  extremities  are  natural  in  temperature,  or  even  cold.  To- 
wards evening  there  is  fever,  restlessness,  and  pain.  Occasionally 
delirium  occurs,  manifested  by  violent  tossing  of  the  head,  attempt  to 
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bite,  the  eyes  becoming  wild  and  injected.  Death  may  resolt  in  six 
hours ;  but  generally  the  case  is  more  protracted.  The  emaciation  be- 
comes extreme,  the  eyes  languid  and  hollow,  the  countenance  pale  and 
shrunken,  the  nose  sharp  and  pointed,  the  lips  thin,  dry,  and  shrivelled; 
the  skin  upon  the  forehead  tight  and  shining.  The  child  lies  in  an 
imperfect  doze,  with  half-closed  eyelids,  insensible  to  external  imprcs- 
Bions. 

The  snrface  of  the  body  is  now  cool  and  clammy,  of  a  dingy  hue, 
and  often  covered  with  petechiae;  the  tongue  is  dark,  and  the  fauces 
dry.  The  abdomen  becomes  tympanitic ;  the  discharges  from  the  bow- 
els are  dark-coloured,  profuse,  and  offensive,  resembling  the  washings 
of  stale  meat ;  in  other  instances  they  may  be  small,  and  consist  of 
mucus  and  undigested  food. 

According  to  Dr.  Condie,  "  the  disease  is  evidently  dependent  for 
its  production  upon  the  action  of  a  heated,  confined,  and  impure  atmo- 
sphere, directly  upon  the  skin,  and  indirectly  upon  the  digestive 
mucous  surface,  at  an  age  when  the  latter  is  already  strongly  predis- 
posed to  disease  from  the  effects  of  dentition,  and  from  the  increased 
development  and  activity  of  the  muciparous  follicles,  which  take  place 
at  that  period .'' 

Treatment. — ^The  most  important  point  in  the  treatment  is  to  re- 
move the  child  from  a  heated  and  impure  atmosphere,  to  the  pure 
air  of  the  country.  A  nursing  child  should  be  confined  exclusively 
to  the  breast;  if  weaned,  to  tapioca,  arrow-root,  or  ground  rice,  and 
cool  mucilaginous  drinks.  A  tepid  bath  should  be  employed  night 
and  morning;  the  clothing  should  be  light  and  dry,  and  the  chamber 
well  ventilated. 

The  gums  should  be  examined,  and  if  swollen  and  hot,  they  should 
be  freely  lanced. 

Small  doses  of  calomel,  acetate  of  lead,  and  prepared  chalk,  will  be 
found  most  serviceable  in  arresting  the  diarrhoea.  The  irritability 
of  the  stomach  may  be  overcome  by  small  doses  of  calomel,  lime-water, 
and  milk,  or  a  few  drops  of  spirits  of  turpentine ;  a  spice  plaster,  or  a 
blister  applied  over  the  stomach,  will  also  be  decidedly  advantageous. 

When  there  is  much  heat  about  the  head,  with  injected  conjunctiva 
and  delirium,  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  temples,  and  cold  lotions 
to  the  scalp.  Stimulating  pediluvia,  and  blisters  placed  behind  the 
ears,  will  also  be  found  extremely  beneficial. 

Afler  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  is  sufficiently  quieted,  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  ipecacuanha  to  the  calomel,  chalk, 
and  acetate  of  lead,  will  most  certainly,  according  to  Dr.  Condie, 
promptly  restrain  the  disordered  action  of  the  bowels,  and  complete 
the  cure. 

ASIATIO  CHOLERA. 

This  disease  has  long  been  endemic  in  India.  It  reached  Europe 
ID  the  yeai  1831,  and  the  following  year,  appeared   in  the  United 
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States.  It  returned  to  this  coantrj  in  1834,  and  again  in  1847-8, 
since  when  it  has  been  more  or  less  prevalent  in  certain  parts  of  the 
countrji  and  appears  to  have  become  endemic  amongst  us.  It  is,  do 
donbt,  propagated  bj  atmospheric  influence. 

Sjfmptoms.  —  There  is  generally  a  premonitory  dtarrhoea^  with 
occasional  nausea,  slight  cramps,  and  heaviness  about  the  head.  Id 
other  cases,  it  commences  suddenly  with  violent  vomiting  and  pui^ng, 
not  of  bile  as  in  common  cholera,  but  of  a  rice-coloured  fluid,  with 
excessive  and  painful  spasms  of  the  abdominal  and  other  muscles  : 
the  pulse  is  quick,  small,  and  soon  disappears  altogether ;  the  skin  ii 
cold;  the  features  collapsed;  the  urine  altogether  suppressed.  As 
the  vomiting  and  purging  continue,  the  powers  of  life  quickly  fail; 
the  extremities  become  deadly  cold,  and  of  a  bluish  colour ;  the  pul^e 
ceases  to  be  felt  at  the  wrist ;  the  breathing  is  laborious ;  and  the 
patient,  who  becomes  very  restless,  is  generally  carried  off  within  tea 
or  twelve  hours. 

Morbid  Appearances,  —  The  blue  colour  of  the  extremities,  wbicfi 
are  rigid,  remains  after  death.  The  fingers  are  flexed  and  shrunk,  and 
the  nails  blue.  The  arterial  system  is  empty;  the  venous,  and  parti- 
cularly the  right  side  of  the  heart,  contains  a  quantity  of  dark,  grumous, 
and  uncoagulable  blood ;  the  latter  fluid  is  deficient  in  salts  and  senini. 
When  death  has  taken  place  rapidly,  the  intestinal  canal  is  most  fre- 
quently  pale  throughout;  often  it  presents  an  injected  appearance, 
either  in  spots  or  along  continuous  surfaces,  from  congestion  of  the 
veins ;  there  are  no  ulcerations  or  other  signs  of  inflammation,  bat  the 
characteristic  appearance  is  the  absence  of  the  epithelium,  which  often 
appears  in  shreds,  looking  like  false  membrane.  The  abdomfo^^ 
viscera  are  gorged  with  dark  venous  blood,  and  the  urinary  bladder  is 
smpty,  and  contracted  into  a  hard  ball. 

feature,  —  The  peculiar  poison  seems  to  produce  local  irritatioD  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  at  the  same  time,  general  depressioOi 
with  a  tendency  to  universal  exosmose  of  the  watery  portion  of  ^« 
blood. 

Treafment.  —  A  successful  mode  of  treating  Asiatic  cholera  still 
remains  to  be  discovered.  Many  of  the  £astem  physicians  strooglj 
recommend  bloodletting  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  to  be 
followed  up  by  calomel  and  opium.  Others  reject  venesectioO)  ^<^ 
endeavour  to  allay  the  most  prominent  symptoms — ^vix.,  the  irritability 
of  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  spasms,  at  the  same  time  using  ^^^ 
means  as  are  best  calculated  to  restore  the  circulation  to  the  earf^ce 
of  the  body.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  most  rational  mode  of  treatment 
that  can  be  adopted ;  but,  unfortunately,  medical  men  are  not  agre^ 
upon  the  means.  Some  prescribe  nothing  but  ice-cold  water,  as  l<Hi| 
as  the  vomiting  continues ;  others  vaunt  small  and  frequent  dosee  of 
calomel,  or  calomel  and  opium ;  others  advise  the  administration  of 
emetics;  and  others  again  prefer  stimulants,  as  cajeput  oil,  brandy, 
&c.     In  order  to  determine  the  blood  to  the  surface,  and  allay  s^oi) 
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the  extremities  should  be  assiduously  rubbed  with  warm  anodyne  em- 
brocations ;  or  when  the  vapour  or  hot  air  bath  can  be  obtained,  these 
may  be  employed  with  advantage.  Dr.  Stevens  speaks  highly  of  the 
saline  treatment,  which  consists  in  the  administration  of  the  salts  of 
soda  and  potash  in  any  appropriate  vehicle.  In  extreme  oases,  these 
salts  have  been  injected  into  the  veins  with  apparent  advantage  in  a 
few  instances.  When  the  symptoms  have  subsided,  and  the  patient 
survives,  a  stage  of  reaction  often  succeeds,  and  is  attended  with 
symptoms  of  a  typhous  character.  The  treatment  should  then  be 
directed  by  the  principles  which  have  been  laid  down  under  the  head 
of  typhus  fever. 


SECTION  II. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS. 

CATARRH. 

This  term  is  commonly  used  to  signify  an  inflammation  of  the 
respiratory  passages,  accompanied  with  a  discharge.  If  attended  with 
fever,  it  is  called  catarrh  /ever.  When  epidemic^  it  is  termed  tnjlur- 
enza. 

It  receives  different  names  according  to  the  part -affected,  thus  coryza^ 
when  confined  to  the  nose  and  adjacent  sinuses;  laryngitisy  when 
seated  in  the  larynx )  bronchiHsy  when  in  the  bronchial  tubes. 

OOBYZA. 

The  inflammation  is  usually  confined  to  the  Schneiderian  membrane, 
though  it  sometimes  travels  into  the  frontal  sinuses,  occasioning  pain 
across  the  forehead ;  also  into  the  maxillary  sinus,  causing  pain  in  the 
cheek. 

The  fn^mptoms  are  those  so  well  known  as  ^'  cold  in  the  head."  In 
infants  it  may  prove  dangerous  from  asphyxia  produced  while  suck- 
ling; this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  an  infant  instinctively  breathes 
through  the  nose;  when  sucking,  they  cannot  breathe  through  the 
mouth,  and  the  other  passages  being  stopped  up,  the  difficulty  is  occa- 
sioned. Chronic  coryza  is  termed  ozmna:  it  is  attended  with  an  oflen- 
sive  purulent  discharge,  and  may  be  accompanied  by  caries,  or  associ- 
ated with  scroful#.  The  remedy  which  appears  to  act  best  is  the 
injection  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  into  the  nostril,  together  with 
proper  constitutional  treatment,  as  iron,  mercury,  iodine,  or  cod-liver 
oil 
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LABTNGITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  maoons  membrane  of  the  larynx  may  be  of 
every  grade,  though  it  is  usnally  of  a  mild  character,  and  easily  cnrable. 
It  has  been  divided  into  the  mucous,  mbmucouSy  CBdematouSy  and  psewio- 
membranous  forms.  The  mildest  form  is  only  a  hoarseness  attended 
with  a  laryngeal  congh.  If  more  severe, -there  is  pain  in  the  r^o« 
of  the  larynx,  increased  by  pressure,  some  difficulty  of  inspiration,  ac- 
companied by  a  bronchial  sounds  after  which  secretion  comes  on,  with 
an  amelioration  of  the  symptoms.  In  other  cases,  the  inflammatioD 
extends  to  the  submucous  tissue,  when  there  are  some  thickening  and 
swelling  obvious  to  the  eye,  great  pain,  or  a  feeling  as  if  a  foreign  body 
were  present.  The  cough  b  in  a  very  high  key,  and  muffled ;  generU 
febrile  excitement;  great  difficulty  of  inspiration,  accompanied  by  a 
luud  bronchial  or  sharp  musical  sound ;  expiration  is  easy.  The  iauocs 
are  red ;  epiglottis  turgid  and  erect,  so  as  not  to  cover  the  glottis ;  hence 
there  is  difficulty  of  swallowing,  the  drinks  being  often  returned 
through  the  nose.  Violent  coughing  comes  on  in  paroxysms,  during 
which  the  face  becomes  swollen  and  livid,  the  eyes  turgid  and  promi- 
nent, and  there  is  more  or  less  cerebral  disturbance.  The  oough, 
which  is  at  first  dry,  is  afterwards  attended  with  the  expectoration  of 
a  thin  and  acrid  secretion,  which,  should  the  case  proceed  favoarably, 
becomes  bland,  viscous,  and  transparent,  and  gradually  changes  Co  a 
yellow. 

Should  the  disease  progress  to  a  fatal  termination,  all  the  symptoms 
become  aggravated ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  becomes  swol- 
len, and  the  rima  glottidis  so  contracted  as  not  to  allow  sufficient  at- 
mospheric air  to  pass  to  the  lungs ;  hence  there  is  great  dyspnoea,  with 
violent  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  As  the  rima  becomes  more 
contracted,  the  difficulty  of  breathing  increases,  the  patient  sits  up  in 
bed,  tosses  about  his  limbs,  his  eyes  are  prominent  and  tearful,  and  be 
dies  apparently  exhausted  by  his  efforts ;  or,  if  a  strong  person,  in  a 
convulsive  struggle.  When  the  disease  terminates  more  slowly,  it  is 
supposed  that  death  is  produced  by  blood,  which  is  not  duly  aerated, 
circulating  in  the  brain. 

The  oedematous  effusion  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  debilitated  persons. 

The  pseudo-membranous  variety  constitutes  one  form  of  croup,  and 
will  be  noticed  as  a  distinct  disease. 

Catises. — The  ordinaiy  causes  of  inflammation  are  especially  cold, 
And  the  inhalation  of  noxious  gases,  or  of  vexy  hot  air,  or  steam.  Or- 
dinary angina  may  extend  into  the  larynx.  The  submucous  variety 
may  result  from  tonsillitis,  and  the  pseudo-membranous  form  often  ac- 
companies scarlatina,  small-pox,  and  measles.  ^ 

Treatment, — In  ordinary  cases,  leeching,  if  the  pain  is  seyere ;  pur- 
gatives, antimonials,  low  diet,  rest  of  the  voice,  and  warm  fomenta- 
iions.  If  it  does  not  yield  in  four  or  five  days  employ  mercurjf  to  a 
gentle  ptyalism,  and  a  blister  over  the  throat. 
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Id  the  worst  forms  of  the  disease,  the  danger  is  always  great,  and 
bleeding  should  immediately  be  employed  freely,  but  not  to  syncope. 
Leeches  and  fomentations  may  also  be  applied,  and  the  mercurial  plan 
commenced  earlier.  K  necessary,  the  epiglottis  and  margins  of  the 
glottis  may  be  incised.  Nitrate  of  silyer  has  been  recommended  in 
ihis  condition.  In  urgent  cases,  Jaryngotomy  is  to  be  employed  as  the 
only  resource;  but  it  will  be  of  little  use  if  too  long  delayed,  or  if  the 
disease  has  extended  down  into  the  bronchi. 

CHBONIO  LABTNOrriS 

This  may  be  of  every  grade.  It  may  prooeed  from  repeated  attacks 
of  the  acute  form ;  from  follicular  inflammation  of  the  throat,  accom- 
panied by  a  scrofulous  diathesis;  and  from  ulcerations  connected  with 
syphilis  or  tuberculosis.  The  common  cases  usually  recover;  the 
ulcercUions  often  terminate  unfavourably. 

Symptoms.  —  Hoarseness  and  constant  clearing  of  the  throat.  If 
more  severe,  partial  or  complete  aphonia.  UkercUion  is  indicated  by 
a  sharp  pricking  pain  on  speaking  or  coughing ;  occasionally  there  is 
dysphagia ;  also  suffocative  paroxysms.  Sometimes  the  cough  is  loose, 
with  a  muco-purulent  discharge. 

A  fatal  termination  is  often  given  to  it  by  its  ending  in  phthisis. 

Treatmefit. — Absolute  rest  of  voice ;  diet  according  to  the  strength ; 
occasional  leeching  to  the  throat ;  pustulation  with  croton-oil ;  together 
with  a  mild  mercurial  course. 

In  the  scrofulous  form,  iodine  or  iodide  of  potassium  and  cod-livei 
oil  would  be  indicated ;  in  the  syphUiHc  variety,  mercury  and  iodine 
would  be  useful.  The  direct  application  of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  (Sss  up  to  3ij  to  f  3j  of  water),  by  means  of  a  probang, 
around,  and  even  within  the  glottis,  is  a  most  valuable  remedy. 

Before  entering  further  into  a  description  of  the  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  apparatus,  a  tabular  view  of  the  thoracic  regions,  in  relation 
to  the  signs  of  auscultation,  &c.,  and  based  upon  that  occurring  in 
Mead^s  Manual  ft/r  Students,  is  presented  to  the  reader. 

KiaiOMS  OF  THK  CHK8T.  —  ( Figs.  872,  873,  874.) 


(L  Anterior. 


1.  Supra-clayicular, 

2.  ClaTioular, 

8.  Infra-clavicular, 

4.  Mammary, 

6.  Infra-Mammary, 

6.  Upper  sternal, 

^  7.  Lower  sternal. 


6.  Posterior. 


Lateral. 


f    8.  Upper  scapular, 
Lower  scapular. 
Infra-scapular, 
Inter-scapular. 
J  12.  Axillary, 
(  13.  Infra-axillary. 
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BRONCHITIS. 


Inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  occurs  of  every 
grade,  from  a  slight  cold  up  to  a  very  dangerous  disease. 

Si/mptoms, — In  a  decided  case,  there  is  a  sense  of  constriction  of 
the  chest,  rather  than  of  acute  pain,  increased  by  couehiog;. respira- 
tion more  or  less  hurried ;  the  cough  is  at  first  dry  and  painful,  after 
vrhich  expectoration  commences,  at  first,  of  a  clear  tenacious  mucus, 
and  afterwards  becoming  opaque,  more  abundant,  and  purulent.  There 
is  more  or  less  fever.  Usually  all  the  painful  symptoms  abate  on  the 
appearance  of  expectoration,. and  convalescence  is  established  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  ten  days;  but  it  may  run  into  the  chronic  form. 

In  more  severe  cases,  the  symptoms  are  much  more  intense.  There 
is  great  difficulty  of  inspiration,  attended  with  a  wheezing  sound,  occa- 
sioned by  a  narrowing  of  the  calibre  of  the  tubes  from  effusion :  the 
cough  is  more  painful ;  there  is  greater  soreness  of  the  chest,  together 
with  increased  fever.  There  are  presented  signs  of  a  deficient  aeration 
of  the  blood,  such  as  a  purplish  appearance  of  the  face  and  the  extre- 
mities, cool  skin,  &c.  This  latter  condition  is  very  apt  to  come  on  in 
children,  from  the  inflammation  running  down  into  the  smaller  bron- 
chial tubes  and  often  completely  stopping  them  up;  it  is  then  some- 
times called  capillary  bronchitis^  and  is  attended  with  considerable 
danger.  In  the  very  aged  it  is  also  apt  to  prove  fatal.  Sometimes  it 
assumes  a  paroxysmal,  spasmodic  character,  when  associated  with 
asthma;  again,  it  may  be  complicated  with  pseudo-membranous  effu- 
sion, which  however  is  rare  in  adults,  though  occasionally  found  in 
children,  in  whom  it  is  very  apt  to  prove  fatal. 

In  adults,  the  disease  is  apt  to  be  more  circumscribed. 

Another  form  of  bronchitis,  known  as  the  asthenic,  or  peripneumo- 
nia notha,  or  suffocative  catarrh,  occurs  in  aged  and  enfbebled  persons, 
though  sometimes  as  an  acute  affection  in  the  young.  There  is  a  sud- 
den congestion  of  the  whole  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  causing  ex- 
cessive dyspnoea,  and  a  very  copious  expectoration  of  a  thin  and  often 
bloody  mucus,  which  causes  suffocation. 

Diagnosis, — Bronchitis  may  be  confounded  with  pneumonia,  pleu- 
risy, laryngitis,  and  phthisis.  Generally,  however,  the  rational  si^us 
are  sufficient  to  distinguish  them ;  if  not,  the  physical  signs  will  always 
point  it  out.  Percussion  is  clear  throughout  the  chest,  except  in  cases 
of  great  congestion,  when  there  may  be  some  dulness.  Ausadtation 
reveals  very  obvious  changes.  The  three  characteristic  sounds  are,  1, 
the  sibilant  rlwnchus,  if  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  smaller  tubes ;  2, 
the  sonorous  rhonchus,  if  in  the  larger  tubes;  3,  the  mucous  rhonchus 
commingled  with  the  others,  heard  as  the  disease  advances,  and  as 
expectoration  commences.  Occasionally,  the  subcrepitant  and  sub- 
mucous rhonchi  may  be  heard,  if  there  is  commencing  pneumonia.  In 
certain  cases,  where  one  of  the  larger  tubes  happens  to  be  plugged  up 
with  mucus,  no  sounds  may  be  heard  over  that  portion  of  the  lung,  but 
75* 
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percussion  will  reveal  a  clear  sound,  showing  that  it  is  not  pneumonia ; 
in  such  a  case,  if  the  patient  he  directed  to  cough,  the  usual  souDda 
will  return. 

Oawes. — Cold  is  the  most  frequent  cause ;  the  inhalation  of  irri- 
tating g^es,  or  of  hot  air ;  also  epidemic  causes,  and  a  gouty  or  rheu- 
matic tendency.  It  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  other  diseases,  as 
measles,  enteric  fever,  hooping  cough,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  and 
nearly  all  the  pectoral  diseases,  especially  pneumonia  and  phthisis.  It 
may  also  arise  from  cardiac  disease,  causing  congestion  of  the  pulino- 
uary  vesicles. 

0/  the  Sputa  in  Bronchiiis. — In  the  first  stage  of  hronchitis,  the 
cough  is  dry,  and  so  long  as  it  continues  so,  the  bronchitis  mast  be 
considered  as  still  at  its  commencement.  At  the  end  of  a  time,  the 
length  of  which  varies  according  to  individual  peculiarities,  and  accord- 
ing as  the  patients  are  or  are  not  subjected  to  proper  treatment,  each 
fit  of  coughing  is  followed  by  the  excretion  of  a  clear,  transparent, 
serous  or  wateiy  mncosity,  which  is  at  first,  slightly  saline,  but  after- 
wards becomes  tasteless.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  matter  expec- 
torated is  a  glairy  mucus,  like  white  of  egg;  when  it  is  poured  from 
one  vessel  into  another^  it  is  observed  to  fiow  in  one  mass  of  extreme 
tenacity. 

When  the  patient  is  attacked  with  violent  fits  of  conghing,  aoeoro- 
panied  by  considerable  heat  within  the  chest,  as  also  by  marked  dis- 
tress and  general  anxiety,  the  expectorated  matter  acquires  remarkable 
viscidity,  and  resembles  a  little  the  jelly-like  sputa  of  acute  pneumonia. 
When  the  bronchial  inflammation  is  accompanied  by  much  fever,  the 
viscidity  of  the  sputa  becomes  also  greater  during  the  febrile  parox- 
ysm, so  much  so,  that  an  inexperienced  practitioner  may  mistake  it 
for  that  of  pneumonia ;  on  the  cessation  of  the  paroxysm,  however, 
the  sputa  will  be  found  to  have  lost  their  viscidity.  At  other  times, 
every  species  of  expectoration  is  suppressed  during  the  paroxysm; 
which  indicates  an  increase  of  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
Some  patients  present,  towards  the  end  of  the  perspiration  which  ter- 
minates the  paroxysm,  a  copious  expectoration  of  thick,  opaque  sputa, 
such  as  is  observed  in  the  last  stage  of  bronchitis;  but  this  is  only  a 
temporary  state,  and  the  patient  soon  expectorates  anew  a  clear  limpid 
mucus,  as  before  the  febrile  exacerbation.  The  sputa,  in  this  stage, 
are  frequently  marked  with  some  streaks  of  blood,  arising  from  small 
veaseb  which  are  ruptured  in  the  midst  of  an  efl^rt  to  cough.  The 
blood  is  then  mixed  with  mucus,  but  it  is  not  combined  with  it,  as  hap- 
pens in  the  reddened  sputa  of  pneumonia.  It  often  happens  that  in 
the  midst  of  the  transparent  mucus,  there  are  found,  in  greater  or  less 
numbers,  small  clots  of  a  dull  white;  they  do  not  come  from  the  lung, 
but  appear  to  be  secreted  in  the  pharynx  and  posterior  part  of  the 
mouth,  by  the  numerous  crypts  with  which  the  mucous  membrane  of 
these  parts  is  supplied.     These  clots  have  been  erroneously  considered 
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as  portions  of  pulmonary  tubercles,  and  consequently  as  one  of  tbe  pa- 
thognomoDio  signs  of  phthisis. 

As  long  as  the  sputa  present  tbe  appearance  above  described,  the 
symptoms  of  bronchial  irritation  do  not  improve ;  but  according  as 
the  inflammation  proceeds  towards  resolution,  the  sputa  change  their 
character.  The  mucus  which  forms  them  gradually  loses  its  trans- 
parency ;  it  is  mixed  with  opaque,  yellow,  whito,  or  greenish  masseft, 
which,  scanty  at  first,  continually  increase,  and  ultimately  constitute 
the  entire  sputa.  Such  an  expectoration  is -ordinarily  accoropanicjd 
by  marked  remission  in  the  different  symptoms  of  bronchial  inflan^:^ 
mation. 

Treatment — The  disease  may  sometimes  be  aborted,  at  its  very 
commencementf  by  a  full  dose  of  opium,  or  Dover's  powder  taken  at 
night,  or  by  a  copious  draught  of  hot  infusion  of  Eupatorium ;  but 
such  a  plan  of  treatment  is  not  without  some  risk,  on  account  of  the 
liability  to  relapse  on  exposure.  As  a  general  rule,  opium  is  not 
proper  in  the  early  stage,  because  it  checks  the  bronchial  secretion. 
In  mild  cases,  confinement  to  a  warm  room,  low  diet,  a  saline  cathar- 
tic, and  some  demulcent  drink  will  usually  suffice.  In  more  severe 
casesy  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed,  and  purge,  and  employ  the  an ti me- 
nials. For  young  children,  the  syrup  of  ipecacuanha  is  preferable  to 
antimony.  Cups  and  leeches  are  often  required,  either  alone,  or  as 
adjuvants  to  the  lancet.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  more  stimu- 
lating expectorants  will  be  useful,  as  the  syrup  of  squill  or  seneka,  to 
which  opium^  in  some  form,  may  be  added,  if  expectoration  is  es- 
tablished. 

jEmeiics  are  often  of  signal  service  in  the  bronchitis  of  infants; 
ipecacuanha  should  be  preferred.  A  large  warm  poultice  of  Indian 
mush  (to  which  a  little  mustard  may  sometimes  be  added),  is  very 
useful,  especially  for  children. 

If  the  disorder  does  not  yield  in  the  course  of  a  week,  the  mercu- 
rial plan  should  be  adopted,  and  a  blister  applied  over  the  chest,  or 
between  the  shoulders. 

After  the  subsidence  of  the  excitement,  leaving  only  an  irritation 
with  oppression  and  expecroration,  the  condition  of  the  bronchial 
membrane  is  different;  it  is  now  relaxed,  and  requires  to  be  stimu- 
lated. The  more  stimulating  expectorants  are  now  called  for,  as 
myrrh)  ammonia,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  the  balsams;  at  the 
same  time  the  diet  should  be  improved,  and  wine- whey  and  porter 
allowed.  Such  a  condition  often  comes  on  in  infants,  and,  if  not 
properly  treated,  it  is  apt  to  end  fatally.  It  is  generally  indicated  by 
coldness  of  the  surface,  especially  of  the  cheeks;  whenever  it  occurs, 
the  syrup  of  garlic,  or  assistfoetida,  and  a  nourishing  diet,  should  bo 
directed.  The  tincture  of  garlic,  rubbed  frequently  ovet  the  chest, 
will  be  found  an  excellent  application  to  children  of  enfeebled  general 
health. 
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To  oases  of  sudden  congestion  it  is  necessary  to  Meed  largely^  botfa 
generally  and  locally. 

CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS. 

This  disease  may  arise  from  repeated  attacks  of  the  acute  form,  and 
may  last  for  years.  In  many  of  its  symptoms  it  strongly  resembles 
phthisis,  for  which  it  was  formerly  often  mistaken,  from  waot  of 
proper  means  of  diagnosis. 

The  phydccU  ^ignt  ave  the  sonorous,  sibilant,  and  mucous  rbonchi, 
heard  throughout  the  chest,  and  the  absence  of  the  signs  of  chronic 
pleurisy,  chronic  pneumonia,  and  phthisis. 

Treatment, — In  the  aged,  in  whom  it  has  become  habitual,  it  mighi 
be  hazardous  to  arrest  the  discharge;  hence  the  importance  of  a 
timely  attention  to  it.  General  bleeding  is  very  seldom  neoessary; 
occasional  cupping  or  leeching  will  often  be  beneficial.  The  main  re- 
liance is  upon  the  stimulating  expectorants,  one  of  the  best  of  which 
is  seneka,  which  may  be  combined  with  ipecac.,  or  tartar  emetic  io 
minute  doses.  Still  later,  ammoniac,  the  balsams,  as  copaiba  and 
tolu,  and  the  terebinthinate  preparations,  will  prove  useful )  and,  if 
there  are  nervous  symptoms,  assafoetida  and  garlic.  Where  the  cough 
and  expectoration  are  considerable,  Dr.  Barlow'  recommends  the  sul- 
phate of  zinc  and  extract  of  oonium,  one  grain  of  the  former  and  four 
of  the  latter,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Constant  counter-irritation 
should  be  kept  up  over  the  chest,  by  means  of  repeated  blisters,  tartar 
emetic  ointment,  croton  oil,  or  pitch  plasters.  The  remedy,  however, 
mainly  to  be  relied  on,  is  a  gentle  but  protracted  mercurial  impres- 
sion. Inhalations  of  the  vapour  of  tar,  chlorine,  and  iodine  are  of^en 
of  benefit.  Tonics  are  required  in  debilitated  cases,  together  with  a 
nutritious  diet,  warm  clothing,  and  out-door  exercise,  and  in  some 
cases,  cod  liver  oil;  iodine^  and  change  of  air. 

CROUP. 

The  essential  character  of  this  disease  is  a  combination  of  an  in- 
flammation of  the  larynx,  and  a  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  about 
the  glottis.     Mere  spasm  is  not  croup. 

.  There  are  two  distinct  varieties,  the  catarrhal  and  the  pseudo-mem- 
branous ;  the  former  a  very  curable  disease,  the  latter  a  very  fatal  one. 
The  English  writers  do  not  recognise  the  catarrhal  variety. 

Catarrhal  croup.  —  The  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  of  catarrh, 
and  often  precede  the  spasm  \  there  may  be  a  croupy  coiigh  for  some 
time  previous.  The  paroxysm  comes  on  suddenly  at  night,  the  child 
awaking  with  the  characteristic  sound,  consisting  of  the  peculiar  cough, 
combined  with  a  shrill  inspiralJon.  This  may  continue  for  some  time, 
with  great  restlessness,  jactitation,  and  distress.  After  a  time  the 
skin  becomes  cool,  the  pulse  feeble,  the  face  purple,  and  general  re- 

*  Practice  of  Medicine.     Philadelphio,  1856. 
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lazation;  the  paroxysm  now  usually  gives  way,  living  behind  a 
febrile  condition.  The  paroxysm  may,  bowever,  return  again  the  fol- 
lowing night,  and  so  continue  for  some  time,  or  it  may  subside  spon- 
taneously. It  may  prove  fatal,  either  by  producing  asphyxia  in  the 
paroxysm,  or  from  the  supervention  of  bronchitis,  accompanied  by 
excessive  expectoration.     It  generally  depends  on  a  simple  laryngitis. 

In  the  pteiuio-memhranaus  form,  the  early  symptoms  may  be  those 
of  catarrhal  croup ;  or  th^  may  be,  from  the  first,  of  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter, the  little  patient  going  about  with  a  muffled  cough  and  voice, 
which,  after  a  while,  become  entirely  suppressed ;  this  is  an  extremely 
dangerous  symptom,  as  it  arises  from  the  exudation  of  the  false  mem- 
brane, which  can'  be  frequently  seen  on  inspection  of  the  throat.  In 
favourable  oases,  the  character  of  the  secretion  changes,  becoming 
mucous ;  this  occasions  a  loosening  of  the  exudation,  which  may  be 
then  thrown  off  in  a  tubular  form. 

The  cough,  which  was  at  first  dry,  or  attended  with  a  scanty  mnoo- 
sanguineous  expectoration,  now  becomes  husky  and  suffocative,  and  is 
frequently  attended  with  abortive  efforts  to  excrete  what  is  felt  in  the 
trachea;  the  sense  of  suffocation  is  increased,  and  the  fits  of  coufrhing 
are  accotnpanied  by  the  expectoration  of  a  glairy  mucus,  containing 
shreds  of  the  adventitious  membrane.  As  the  disease  advances,  there 
is  total  absence  of  any  distinct  remissions ;  the  pulse  becomes  accele- 
rated,  small  I  weak,  and  irregular ;  and  the  cough  is  less  frequent,  less 
audible,  but  suffocative.  It  a  fatal  termination  is  approaching,  the 
patient  tosses  about  in  great  distress ;  seizes  on  objects  around  him, 
and  grasps  them  convulsively  for  a  moment ;  throws  his  head  back ; 
seizes  his  throat,  as  if  to  remove  some  obstacle  to  respiration ;  makes 
forcible  efforts  to  expand  the  lungs;  and,  after  a  variable  duration  of 
such  sufferings,  seldom  above  twenty  hours,  dies,  either  with  signs  of 
convulsive  sufibcation,  or  those  of  complete  exhaustion  of  vital  energy. 
Such  is  the  course  of  the  severe  form  of  croup,  when  left  to  nature, 
or  when  unchecked  by  treatment 

The  cause  of  the  peculiarity  of  this  form  of  croup  is  probably  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  blood,  it  very  rarely  attacks  a  child  under  one 
year  of  age ;  and  it  may  be  that,  after  this  period,  the  blood  becomes 
more  plastic  in  its  character,  causing  a  tendency  to  the  fibrinous  exu- 
duation.  Certainly,  it  cannot  be  owing  to  any  violence  in  the  inflam- 
mation, since  this  is  often  scarcely  noticeable.  The  membranous 
effusion  often  extends  down  to  the  ramifications  of  the  bronchi. 
Sometimes  it  begins  in  the  bronchi  and  extends  upwards. 

Treatment  of  catarrhal  croup.  —  In  the  paroxysm,  give  an  emetic, 
of  which  the  dose  must  be  larger  than  common ;  the  best  is  tartar 
emetic;  a  quarter  of  a  grain  is  the  dose  for  a  child  two  years  old. 
In  mild  C'Ses  ipecacuanha  or  powdered  alum,  will  be  sufficient. 
Kcpeat  the  emetic  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  till  it  operates,  and  at 
the  same  time  employ  the  warm  bath.  This  treatment  is  to  be  re- 
peated if  the  case  does  not  yield ;  after  which  bleeding  or  leeches. 
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If  the  spasm  is  not  relaxed  by  this  mode  of  treatment,  a  tobaooo  oftta- 
plasm  may  be  pat  around  the  throat,  and  its  effects  carefally  watched. 
The  remaining  catarrh  is  to  be  treated  by  a  dose  of  calomel,  and  small 
doses  of  the  nauseating. expectorants,  as  syrup  or  wine  of  ipecacuanha. 
In  the  more  advanced  stages,  seneka,  or  Coxe^s  hive  syrup  may  be 
employed.  Counter-irritation  should  be  used  at  the  same  time,  and 
if  inflammation  remain,  small  doses  of  calomel.  In  debility,  use  car- 
bonate of  ammonia.  ^ 

The  treatment  of  the  pgeudo-membranotts  form  is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  foregoing,  only  more  decided,  with  the  addition  of  some- 
thing to  correct  the  plasticity  of  the  blood;  mercury  is  the  best. 
After  bleeding  or  leeching,  give  a  purgative  dose  of  calomel,  and  after- 
wards one  grain  every  hour.  The  aJkaltes  —  especially  carbonate  of 
potassa — have  been  highly  recommended  with  the  same  view. 

In  great  debility,  stimulants  must  be  employed,  as  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  wine  whey,  &c.,  together  with  the  most  stimulating  exp€«- 
torantfli,  To  favour  the  expulsion  of  the  false  membrane,  prompt  and 
vigorous  emetics  should  be  occasionally  employed,  —  such  as  will  not 
prostrate  the  system,  as  sulphate  of  zinc  or  sulphate  of  copper,  or, 
what  is  better  than  either,  alum  in  teaspoonful  doses,  suspended  in 
molasses  or  honey.  Tracheotomy  is  resorted  to  when  all  other  means 
faU. 

8PASM  OF  THE  GLOTTIS, 

Or  spasmodic  croupy  as  it  is  sometimes  very  improperly  called,  is 
very  different  from  the  preceding  disease.  In  consists  in  a  sudden 
choking  fit,  caused  by  a  spasm  of  the  muscles  that  close  the  glottis. 
There  is  no  fever,  nor  any  morbid  appearances  about  the  throat ;  the 
disorder  is  purely  functional.  It  occurs  in  children,  especially  during 
the  irritation  of  teething  or  weaning.  The  child  suddenly  loses  its 
breath,  tosses  up  its  arms,  turns  bluish  about  the  mouth,  and  when  it 
recovers  its  breath  makes  a  long  crowing  inspiration.  This  complaint 
is  oft«n  fatal. 

During  the  fit,  the  best  remedy  is  to  sprinkle  a  little  cold  water  on 
the  child's  face ;  in  the  intervals  the  bowels  must  be  opened,  the  diet 
rendered  light  and  digestible,  and  the  child  put  into  the  best  possible 
state  of  general  health.  Very  small  doses  of  prussic  acid  with  an 
alkali  are  sometimes  of  service. 

PERTUSSIS — ^WHOOMNG-COUGH. 

This  affection  is  contagious ;  it  seldom  occurs  twice  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual, and  particularly  attacks  children ;  but  adults  are  liable  to  it^  if 
they  have  escaped  it  in  their  childhood. 

Symptoms, — It  commences  with  symptoms  of  common  cold,  or 
catarrh,  which  may  last  for  some  days  ;  the  cough  then  becomes  con- 
vulsive, and  recurs  in  fits  at  various  intervals.     The  fits  may  last  a 
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quarter  of  an  hour  or  more.     Each  fit  in  composed  of  a  quick  succes- 
sion of  sonorous  coughs,  with  scarcely  any  perceptible  inspiration  be- 
tween ;  but  at  intervals  the  expirations  of  coughing  are  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  a  very  deep,  sonorous  inspiration,  or  whoop,  which  consti- 
tutes the  pathi^nomonio  sign  of  this  disease.     The  peculiar  whooping 
inspiration  depends  on  spasms  of  the  glottis.     The  face  becomes  swol- 
len and  livid  in  the  paroxysm,  and  particularly  during  the  whooping. 
The  fit  terminates  by  the  expectoration  of  a  colourless  and  scarcely 
frothy  phlegm,  and  in  many  cases  by  vomiting  also.     The  paroxysms 
at  first  recur  several  times  eveiy  day,  being  always  more  severe  towards 
evening,  but  less  so  during  the  night.     After  a  certain  time,  they  only 
return  in  the  morning  and  evening ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  dis- 
ease, in  the  evening  only.     The  duration  of  whooping-cough  varies 
from  a  few  weeks  to  several  months.     Before  it  terminates,  the  parox- 
ysms become  shorter,  lose  their  peculiar  characters,  and  are  attended 
by  an  expectoration  more  decidedly  mucous.     This  disorder  may  be 
complicated  with  bronchitis,  or  pneumonia ;  which  are  the  chief  sources 
of  danger : — or  it  may  cause  cerebral  symptoms,  or  sometimes  a  real 
apoplexy.     The  younger  the  child,  the  greater  the  danger.     In  some 
cases,  the  disease  degenerates  into  a  chronic  mucous  catarrh,  with  ema- 
ciation, and  other  symptoms  resembling  phthisis.     In  the  intervals  of 
the  paroxysms,  the  patient  coughs  but  Tittle,  preserves  his  appetite  and 
strength,  and  has  rarely  any  fever,  except  in  the  case  above  mentioned, 
or  in  the  onset  of  a  very  severe  attack. 

Physical  signs. — In  the  intervals  of  cough,  the  respiratory  murmur 
varies  on  different  points  of  the  chest;  at  one  part  it  is  lost;  at  another 
it  is  slight ;  at  a  third  it  is  puerile :  there  is  some  degree  of  sibiliis  and 
crepitus.  The  sound  of  the  chest,  on  percussion,  is  good  and  unim- 
paired. The  lungs  do  not  become  inflated  during  the  strong  inspira- 
tory effort  producing  the  whoop ;  for  not  only  is  the  rima  glottidis 
spasmodically  affected,  but  in  ail  probability  the  whole  of  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  respiratory  tree  participate  in  this  morbid  action ;  for,  dur- 
ing that  period,  if  the  ear  is  applied  to  the  chest,  no  rhonchus  or  res- 
piratory murmur  is  heard,  except  for  a  moment  between  each  cough. 
The  great  tendency  of  pertussis  in  young  children  to  pass  into  pneu- 
monia, oedema  pulmonum,  or  intense  bronohitiB^  makes  frequent  aus- 
cultation of  the  chest  very  necessary. 

At  the  first  invasion,  this  disease  may  be  mistaken  for  croup,  or  suf- 
focative catarrh. 

Morbid  appearances, — The  most  probable  theory  of  the  nature  of 
whooping-cough  is,  that  it  is  a  peculiar  irritation  of  the  laryngeal 
branches  of  the  par  vagum.  When  it  terminates  fatally,  it  is  usually 
upon  the  supervention  of  peripneumonia  or  oedema  pulmonum ;  in  the 
first  case,  the  lung  will  be  found  to  contain  sanguinolent  serum,  and 
here  and  there  a  lobule  hepatized ;  in  the  second,  a  large  quantity  of 
highly  spumous  and  colourless  serum  follows  the  scalpel  on  section  of 
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the  pulmonary  tissue.  Id  some  cages,  the  meoiDges  of  the  brain  nrm 
much  injected ;  in  rare  instances;  there  is  also  some  effusion. 

Treatment. — In  the  early,  or  ccUarrhcd  stage,  a  purge  ahoald  be 
given,  followed  by  syrup  of  ipecacuanha;  if  the  bronchitis  be  severe, 
leeches  and  the  other  means  are  to  be  used,  already  mentioned.  In 
the  second,  or  nervous  stage,  the  indication  is  to  equalise  nervooB  ao- 
tion,  and  relax  the  spasm ;  the  antispasmodics  and  narcoties  are  the 
remedies ;  assafoetida  b  especially  useful,  also  belladonna  and  hjdro> 
cyanic  acid.  Alum,  in  doses  of  one  or  two  grains  three  times  a  daj, 
is  bighly  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Meigs.  Frictions  of  oil  of  amber,  tincture 
of  garlic,  &c.,  to  the  spine,  are  also  very  useful  as  adjuvants.  The 
Germans  recommend  a  combination  of  carbonate  of  potassa  and  cochi- 
neal. 

In  the  advanced  period,  tonics,  as  quinia,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  iron 
if  there  is  anemia,  together  with  change  of  air,  should  be  employed. 
Vacciuaiion  is  said  to  render  the  disease  much  milder. 

SPASMODIC  ASTHMA. 

Asthma  is  caused  by  a  spasm  of  the  muscular  fibres  encircling  tbe 
bronchial  tubes,  and  especially  the  smaller  ones. 

The  existence  of  these  muscular  fibres  was  proved  by  Keisseissen, 
and  has  been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Williams,  Valentin,  and  others^  who 
have  produced  contraction  of  them  by  galvanism. 

The  exciting  causes  of  the  purely  spasmodic  variety  of  asthma  are 
those  which  impress  the  nervous  system,  as  strong  or  peculiar  odoura, 
mental  emotions,  and  particular  states  of  the  atmosphere;  and  espe- 
cially, irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

The  precursory  symptoms  of  asthma  are,  languor,  sickness,  flatu- 
lency, and  other  dyspeptic  symptoms  ]  heaviness  over  the  eyes,  and 
headache;  uneasiness  and  anxiety  about  the  prsscordia,  with  a  sense 
of  fulness  and  straitness  in  this  region  and  in  the  epigastrium.  In 
some  cases  pain  is  complained  of  in  the  neck,  with  unusual  drowsiness 
and  stupor. 

Symptoms,  — The  attack  of  spasmodic  asthma  takes  place  generally 
about  one  or  two  in  the  morning^  and  during  the  first  sleep.  The 
patient  suddenly  awakes  with  a  sense  of  suffocation,  great  tightness  at 
his  chest,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  excessive  anxiety ;  he  assumes 
with  great  eagerness  the  erect  posture,  and  cannot  bear  tbe  least  in- 
cumbrance about  the  chest.  The  respiration  is  wheezing,  interrupted, 
and  laborious;  the  shoulders  are  raised,  the  elbows  directed  back- 
wards; and  every  effort  made  to  enlarge  the  thorax.  The  countenance, 
which  was  at  first  pale  and  anxious,  becomes,  especially  in  plethoric 
habits,  suffused  or  bloated,  and  covered  with  perspiration.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  pale  urine  is  voided  at  the  commencement,  or 
previous  to  the  accession,  of  the  paroxysm )  and  the  lower  extremities 
%rc  usually  cold.     The  pulse  is  generally  quick;  weak,  and  somewhat 
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in^gular.  During  the  fit  the  patient  has  com m only  an  instinctive 
desire  for  cool  air.  When  the  fit  has  continued  from  half  an  hour  to 
one,  twoy  three,  or  even  four  hours,  some  degree  of  cough  and  expecto- 
ration comes  on,  which  relieved  the  patient;  and  after  a  brief  period, 
his  respiration,  pulse  and  feelings  assume  their  natural  state. 

Such  is  the  common  course  of  a  first  and  moderate  attack  of  this 
disease.  Occasionally  the  patient  has  but  one  such  fit,  but  more  gene- 
rally a  slight  constriction  of  the  chest  is  felt  through  aU  the  succeeding 
day,  and  the  paroxysms  return  at  the  usual  period  of  the  night;  this 
may  occur  for  several  nights,  and  at  last  the  patient  is  altogether 
released  from  the  attack.  The  disease  may  be  suspended  for  several 
months,  but  it  is  liable  to  recur  from  changes  of  air,  errors  of  diet,  and 
the  operation  of  other  causes. 

Phyncal  su/ns, — ^In  spasmodic  asthma,  during  the  fit  the  chest  does 
not  sound  well  on  percussioD,  and  the  respiratory  murmur  is  indistinct, 
even  on  the  most  forcible  inspiration.  But  if  the  patient,  after  holding 
his  breath  a  short  time,  be  desired  to  breathe  again  quietly,  the  spasm 
will  be  for  a  moment  overcome,  and  the  entry  of  air  into  the  cells  will 
bo  heard  in  a  clear  and  sometimes  puerile  sound ;  after  one  or  two 
inspirations,  the  spasm  again  comes  on,  and  the  respiration  becomes  as 
dull  as  before. 

In  treating  of  the  pathology  of  this  disease,  it  was  st-at^d  that  the 
muscular  fibres  were  in  a  state  of  spasm  during  the  paroxysm ;  the 
obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  the  air  into  the  small  bronchi  and  vesi- 
cles thus  produced  is  obviously  the  cause  of  the  diminution  of  the 
respiratory  murmur.  By  this  contraction  also  the  lungs  are  in  a  man- 
ner collapsed  within  the  chest,  and  the  parietes  of  the  thoracic  cavity, 
pressed  by  the  atmospheric  weight  on  them,  lose  that  sonorous  elasti- 
city produced  by  a  fulness  of  their  aerial  contents. 

Complicated  asthma.  —  A  pure  spasmodic  asthma,  affecting  lungs 
otherwise  healthy,  is  by  no  means  common.  In  general  there  is 
some  disease  of  the  heart,  or  some  chronic  bronchitis  acting  as  a 
source  of  permanent  congestion,  which  both  adds  to  the  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  predisposes  the  parts  to  be  more  easily  affected  with 
fits  of  spasm. 

Sometimes  a  severe  attack  of  dri/  catan-h  is  aggravated  by  spasm. 
This  constitutes  the  bronchial  asthma  of  Andral. 

Morbid  appearances*  —  The  changas  which  have  been  noticed  in 
those  who  have  died  of  asthma  are  to  be  regarded  chiefly  as  accidental 
occurrences,  or  associated  maladies,  and,  perhaps,  more  frequently,  as 
the  remote  results  of  repeated  or  protracted  attacks.  No  lesions  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  uiwomplicated  asthma  could  be 
detected  by  Laennec,  Andral,  Cruveilhier,  Bouillaud,  and  many  other 
investigators.  The  most  common  consequences  of  the  disease  are, 
chronic  inflammation  and  dilatation  of  the  bronchi ;  the  different  varie- 
ties of  emphysema  and  ODdema  of  the  lungs ;  hsemoptysis ;  tubercular 
dopO:;its,  with  which  asthma  may  be  associated  from  its  commence- 
76 
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ment ;  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart ;  atrophy 
of  the  heart ;  effusions  into  the  pericardium  ;  effusions  into  the  pleara ; 
andy  in  some  severe  oases,  congestions  or  effusions  within  the  head, 
giving  rise  to  ooma,  or  apoplexy. 

TrecUment. — ^The  indications  during  the  intervals  are,  to  strengthen 
the  general  health  and  avoid  all  derangement  of  the  stomach  bj  im- 
proper diet,  and  irritation  of  the  lungs  hy  unwholesome  air. 

The  treatment  of  the  fit  consists  in  administering  narcotics  and  anti- 
spasmodics. These  should  be  given,  if  possible,  as  soon  as  the^nrf 
gefisations  are  felt,  and  then  they  may  avert  the  attack ;  and  it  id  no- 
ticed, that  those  do  most  good  which  produce  expectoration.  Strong 
coffee ;  laudanum  and  ether ;  and  stramonium  smoked  as  tobacco,  are 
the  most  trustworthy.  Inhalations  of  ether  or  chloroform  are  ofiea 
very  effectual,  but  should  be  used  with  caution,  and  never  in  cases  of 
congestion,  or  where  there  is  a  gouty  tendency,  or  cardiac  disease. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  smoking  of  stramonium. 

Ipecacuanha  first  given  in  an  emetic  dose,  and  afterwards  in  small 
quantities,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  constant  nausea,  sometimes  has  a  power- 
ful effect  on  spasmodic  asthma.  The  tincture  of  Idbdia  infiaJta  (Indian 
tobacco)  is  much  used  in  asthmatic  eases,  given  in  doses  of  f  3i  every 
half  hour;  it  is  nearly  allied  in  its  operation  to  stramonium  and 
tobacco,  and  often  succeeds  in  checking  the  paroxysm  when  given 
shortly  before  its  invasion.  Bloodletting  is  only  required  if  there  is 
inflammatory  complication.  If  of  a  gouty  character^  the  wine  of  ool- 
chicum  should  be  given  to  nauseate. 

In  the  interval,  the  treatment  consists  in  attending  to  the  patient's 
general  health. 

PNEUMONIA. 

This  is  an  inflammation  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs.  Three 
well-marked  stages  of  the  disease  are  exhibited,  marked  by  characte- 
ristic pathological  conditions  of  the  organs. 

The  firM.  stage  is  that  of  engorgement  or  congestion ;  the  lung  is 
reddened,  is  more  dense,  with  occasional  slight  effusion,  but  no  con- 
solidatioffi ;  air  still  penetrates  its  vesicles ;  it  floats  upon  water,  and 
crepitates  on  pressure.     When  pressed,  a  frothy  serum  exudes. 

The  second  stage,  or  that  of  ?iq>aiizatum,  is  characterized  by  a  still 
greater  congestion  and  effusion  into  the  vesicles  and  smallest  bron- 
chial tubes,  and  into  the  areolar  tissue ;  the  matter  effused  is  either 
blood  or  fibrine.  When  cut  open,  the  lung  has  a  granular  appearance, 
and  is  consolidated;  it  sinks  in  water,  does  not  crepitate  on  pressure, 
and  when  pressed,  emits  a  bloody  serum.  The  transition  of  the  first 
into  the  second  stage  is  gradual  and  partial. 

The  third  stage  is  that  of  suppuration ;  called,  also,  gray  T^aii- 
za^ion.  The  colour  of  the  lung  is  a  grayish-yellow ;  it  is  still  solid 
and  smooth ;  the  effused  matter  is  converted  into  pus.  Portions  of 
the  same  lung  may  be,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  second  and  third 
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stages.  If  tbe  suppuration  be  circumscribecl,  it  constitutes  tk  pulmo- 
nary abscess;  and  inasmuch  as  very  extensive  suppuration  would 
destroy  life  he/ore  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  by  the  complete  dis- 
organization of  the  tissue,  the  occurrence  of  pulmonary  abscess  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  very  dangerous  sign. 

In  asthenic  cases  the  disease  cannot  advance  beyond  the  first  stage 
before  softening  occurs,  —  the  whole  tissue  beins  reduced  to  a  pulpy 
mass,  termed  splenizafion. 

Pneumonia  may  be  single  or  double ;  in  other  words,  it  may  attack 
but  one  lung  or  both  at  the  same  time.  In  one  and  the  same  lung  it 
may  be  general  or  partial,  attack  the  upper  or  lower  lobe,  be  confined 
to  the  base,  the  root,  or  the  centre  (lobuhr  pnewnonia).  It  has  been 
said,  that  all  these  different  seats  of  pneumonia  have  been  equally  fre- 
quent. Some  numerical  results  will  settle  the  question.  Out  of  two 
huudred  and  ten  pneumonias,  there  were — 

On  the  riffht  side 121 

"    le/l  side 68 

Both  sides  (double) 25 

Cases  where  the  seat  oould  not  be  detected 6 

Another  form  is  named  lobular  pneumoiiia,  where  numerous  ]itt|^ 
distinct  spots,  supposed  to  be  lobules,  are  affected  ]  it  is  usually  the 
result  of  bronchitis,  and  is  generally  met  with  in  children.  Each 
lobule  will  run  through  all  the  three  stages,  hence  abscesses  are  not 
uncommon  in  this  form  of  the  disease. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  upper  pulmonary  lobes  are  scarcely 
ever  attacked  with  inflammation.  This  statement  is  not  correct ;  those 
lobes  are  often  affected,  but  not  so  frequently  as  the  lower  lobes. 
Morgagni,  Frank,  and  Broussais,  who  draw  their  conclusions  from 
dissections,  state  that  the  upper  lobes  are  most  frequently  the  seat  of 
inflammation ;  Laennec  and  Andral,  on  the  other  hand,  who  included 
cases  of  recovery  in  their  calculation,  found  the  lower  lobes  to  be 
most  commonly  inflamed.  This  discrepancy  may  be  reconciled,  as 
Dr.  Williams  observes,  by  assigning  as  the  cause  of  it  the  fact,  that 
inflammation  of  the  upper  lobes  is  the  most  frequently  fatal^  and,  ac- 
cording to  other  observers,  generally  dependent  on  the  presence  of 
tubercles. 

Ganyrene  is  apt  to  result  in  depraved  constitutions.  In  some,  there 
is  a  peculiar  tendency  to  it,  even  without  any  great  previous  inflam- 
mation. Sometimes  the  gangrene  may  be  diffused ;  at  others  it  may 
be  in  isolated  spots. 

The  term  vesicular  pneumoniay  or  capillary  bronchitis,  is  given  to 
that  variety  of  the  disease  when  there  is  a  deposition  of  pus  in  the 
minute  brouchial  tubes,  looking  like  miliary  tubercles. 

Symptoms. — There  is  generally  a  decided  chill  at  first,  followed  by 
fever ;  at  the  same  time,  or  soon  after,  pain  more  or  less  violent  is  ex- 
perienced in  the  side,  breast,  or  back ;  it  is  occasionally  acute,  when  a 
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complication  with  pleurisy  may  be  inferred,  since  the  true  lung  pain 
is  rather  dull,  and  is  often  referred  to  the  epigastrium,  or  to  the  nipple 
on  either  side.  Respiration  is  quickened ;  the  cough  is  at  first  dry, 
as  in  low  typhoid  cases,  and  attended  with  bloody  ezpectoratioD  from 
the  first.  The  9puta  are  viscid  and  tough,  not  very  copious,  and  of  a 
rruty  cchur,  arising  from  a  uniform  mixture  of  blocfd,  very  different 
from  the  streaked  appearance  of  the  sputa  in  acute  bronchitis,  though 
this  kind  is  also  seen  if  the  disease  is  complicated  with  broncbiti?. 
Occasionally  they  consist  almost  of  pure  blood,  and  in  typhoid  cases 
are  of  a  black  colour. 

The  decubitus  is  usually  dorsal,  unless  there  is  pleurisy.  Headache 
is  a  very  common  attendant,  arising  from  a  deficient  aeration  of  the 
blood  in  the  brain.  The  flush  on  the  face  has  a  darkish  hue,  often 
circumscribed,  and  confined  to  one  cheek,  according  to  some  observers, 
on  the  same  side  as  the  disease.  The  blood  when  drawn  presents  a 
decided  cupped  appearance. 

In  certain  cases  of  pneumonia  the  above  symptoms  are  often  re- 
markably masked ;  hence  in  every  doubtful  case  of  fever  it  is  proper 
to  examine  the  chest. 

Physical  Signs,  —  In  the  first  stage,  or  that  of  congestion,  there  ia 
slight  dulness  on  percussion,  and  diminished  respiratory  murmur,  but 
very  soon  the  characteristic  crepitant  rhonchtts  is  perceived,  especially 
if  there  is  a  rusty  sputum.  Sometimes  it  is  not  heard  except  on  deep 
inspiration.  On  the  other  parts  of  the  chest  the  respiration  may  be 
puerile.  The  crepitant  rhonchus  is  caused  by  the  separation  of  the 
adherent  walls  of  the  vesicles  in  inspiration,  and  resembles  that  caused 
by  rubbing  a  lock  of  hair  between  the  finger  and  thumb  close  to  the 
ear.  This  sound  indicates  engorgement  of  the  lung;  whilst  it  exists, 
it  is  a  proof  that  in  several  points  at  least,  the  inflammation  has  not 
passed  the  first  stage.  As  long  as  the  natural  respiratory  murmur 
predominates  over  the  crepitation,  we  should  infer  that  the  inflamma- 
tion is  slight ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  crepitation  prevails  so  as 
altogether  to  mask  the  respiratory  murmur,  it  is  a  certain  indication 
that  the  pneumonia  has  made  progress,  and  that  it  has  a  tendency  to 
pass  to  the  second  stage.  These  phenomena  soon  change,  either  by 
the  resolution  of  the  disease,  or  by  its  making  further  progress.  In 
the  former  case,  the  crepitation  diminishes  in  extent  and  intensity ; 
the  murmur  of  respiration  approaches  its  natural  state ;  the  sound  of 
the  chest  becomes  less  dull,  and  its  movements  more  regular. 

Second  stage,  —  The  second  stage  of  pneumonia  is  that  in  which 
the  lung  presents  that  change  which  is  called  by  Laennec  red  hepa- 
tization. In  this  condition,  the  cells  being  obliterated,  while  the 
large  tubes  remain  pervious,  dulness  on  percussion,  bronchial  respira- 
tion, and  a  loud  resonance  of  the  voice  (bronchophony),  are  produced ; 
the  extension  or  intensity  of  these  signs  furnishes,  within  certain  limits, 
an  accurate  measure  of  the  extent  or  intensity  of  the  disease.  The 
hronchial  r eviration  specifically  marks  the  second  stage  of  pneumonic 
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inflammatioD ;  oflen,  at  the  same  Ume,  the  crepitant  rbonchus  may  be 
heard  in  the  adjacent  parts. 

If  the  patient  recovers  from  the  second  stage,  and  the  infiltration 
dimiDishes,  so  that  the  air  is  again  admitted  to  the  minnte  tubes  and 
vesicles,  this  is  announced  by  a  return  of  the  smaU  crepitation^  which 
is  of  course  favourable. 

Third  stage, — In  the  third  stage,  the  diseased  lung  becomes  infil- 
trated with  a  purulent  matter,  which  is  generally  consistent  at  first, 
but  soon  acquires  the  liquidity  of  common  pus.  In  this  stage,  a 
peculiar  mnco-crepitating  rbonchus  is  beard,  at  first  in  some  points, 
then  in  the  whole  of  the  afiected  part.  It  is  usually  announced  by 
the  recurrence  of  the  chill;  and  the  expectoration  of  a  "prune  juice'' 
sputum. 

Convalescence  commences  by  the  end  of  the  first  week,  if  the  dis- 
ease bas  not  progressed  beyond  the  first  stage ;  at  the  end  of  the  second 
or  third  week,  if  it  has  advanced  to  the  second  stage ;  and,  if  it  has 
proceeded  to  the  third  stage,  the  period  of  recovery  will  depend  alto- 
gether upon  the  strength  of  the  constitution;  and  the  amount  of  tissue 
involved. 

When  an  abscess  forms  in  a  bepatized  lung,  the  passage  of  air 
througb  the  liquid  will  be  indicated  by  the  gurgling  or  cavernous 
rbonchus ;  and  when  the  cavity  bas  been  emptied  of  the  pus  by  ex- 
pectoration, pectoriloquy  and  the  cavernous  respiration  will  be  added 
to  this  sign. 

Pneumonia  may  also  terminate  in  gcmgrene;  but  this  is  nearly  as 
rare  a  termination  as  abscess.  The  distinctive  physical  sign  of  gan- 
grene is  tbe  foDtid  odour  emitted  from  the  diseased  part  in  respiration 
and  cough;  and  tbe  expectorated  matter  is  also  extremely  festid. 
This  change  is  usually  attended  by  a  collapse  of  tbe  features,  and 
great  prostration  of  tbe  vital  powers. 

Occasionally  tbe  inflammation  may  be  so  confined  to  the  centre  of 
the  lung,  as  not  to  be  evident  by  the  physical  signs :  in  sucb  a  case, 
the  rusty  sputa  become  a  valuable  iDdication. 

In  the  pneumonia  of  old  persons,  the  crepitant  rbonchus  is  not 
beard,  because  the  effused  matter  is  not  tough  enough  to  afford  the 
sound ;  but  it  is  replaced  by  S  submucous  and  suborepitant  sound. 

The  signs  of  lobular  pnewnwnia  are  not  always  certain.  It  may 
he  presumed  to  exist,  if  the  inflammation  occurs  in  a  child ;  especially 
after  bronchitis.  A  submucous  sound  is  first  beard  throughout,  fol- 
lowed by  some  crepitus  and  bronchial  respiration. 

Pneumonia  is  occasionally  complicated  with  hepatitis^  especially 
where  tbe  lower  lobes  are  involved :  in  snch  a  case,  there  would  be 
tenderness,  we  presume,  under  the  ribs,  and  some  yellowness  of  skin. 
If  associated  witb  miasmaiay  it  would  assume  a  paroxysmal  form. 
In  typhoid  pfievmoniay  there  is  less  pain,  an  expectoration  of  pure 
blood,  or  else  of  a  very  dark  matter,  general  feebleness,  dry  tongue, 
sordes,  no  crepitant  rbonchus,  but  a  subcrepitant  and  submucous 
76* 
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pound.  Pncamonia  sometimes  deyelopes  tubercles  in  the  langs  in 
those  who  are  predisposed. 

Treatment, — This  should  be  accommodated  to  the  various  stages  of 
the  disorder.  In  the  first  stage,  in  good  constitutions,  free  bleeding 
is  demanded,  and  it  may  even  be  proper  to  repeat  it.  If  this  be  post- 
poned till  bronchial  respiration  occurs,  it  will  do  but  little  good.  In  the 
commencement  of  the  second  stage,  bleeding  may  still  be  practise. 
It  should  be  followed  by  an  active  purge,  after  which  laxatives  will 
suffice.  Next,  commence  with  the  antimonials ;  the  one-sixth  to  one- 
eighth  of  tartar  emetic  every  two  hours.  If  the  skin  be  hot,  nse  the 
refrigerant  diaphoretics.  After  two  or  three  days  of  such  treatment, 
a  full  dose  of  Dover's  powder,  together  with  two  or  three  grains  of 
calomel,  should  be  given  at  night. 

In  the  second  stage,  general  bleeding  should  be  very  cantionsly 
employed.  Oupi  may,  however,  be  freely  applied  with  advantage, 
followed  by  blisters,  and  here  the  mercurial  plan  should  very  soon  be 
commenced;  calomel  and  Dover's  powder  being  given  every  few 
hours,  until  salivation  is  produced.  Still  later,  the  stimulant  expec«^ 
torants  may  be  used,  especially  seneka,  with  ipecacuanha,  or  tartar 
emetic  and  opium. 

In  gangrene,  the  stimulant  and  supporting  plan  is  demanded ;  as 
quinia,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  wine  or  brandy,  together  with  creasote, 
chloride  of  lime,  and  mineral  acids. 

Another  mode  of  treatment  recommended  bv  some  authorities, 
(Rasori),  is  by  large  doses  of  tartar  emetic  in  the  early  stage,  com- 
mencing with  one-quarter  of  a  grain,  every  hour,  and  gradually  in- 
creasing up  to  one  grain.  This  plan  may  prove  effectual,  but  there  is 
risk  of  producing  gastro-enteritis,  and  of  deteriorating  the  blood. 

In  hiliou9  pneumonia,  the  only  modification  of  the  treatment  is  to 
commence  with  the  mercurial  pkn  immediately,  along  with  the 
bleeding. 

In  the  micamoUic  form,  quinia  should  be  given  in  the  apyrexia. 

In  typhous  pneumonia^  general  depletion  is  inadmissible ;  cupping 
and  blistering  may,  however,  be  employed ',  and  especially  the  early 
use  of  Wrercury,  combined  with  opium  and  ipecac.,  and  the  timely  re- 
sort to  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  wine. ' 

Chronic  pneum/mia  is  to  be  treated  by  moderate  topical  depletion, 
blisters,  and  a  mild  protracted  course  of  mercury. 

PLCVRITIS,    OR    PLBUBI8T. 

SymptoTM, — ^Fever,  acute  pain  in  the  side,  hurried  and  interrupted 
respiration,  dry  cough,  and  a  hard  resisting  pulse,  are  the  marked 
symptoms  of  this  disease  in  its  early  stages.  The  pain  is  often  intense, 
all  motions  of  the  thorax  increase  it,  and  the  afiected  side  is  fixed  and 
motionless.  The  patient  complains  of  intense  heat  within  the  chest, 
and  there  is  occasionally  an  extreme  tenderness  of  the  integuments. 
The  pain  is  usually  felt  below  the  breast ;  but  it  may  be  felt  in  the 
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Bhoulder,  the  axilla,  the  lumbar  region,  or  lower  portion  of  the  right 
hjpochoDdrium.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  wandering  and  fugitive,  and 
it  is  not  till  the  lapse  of  some  days  that  it  becomes  fixed  and  continued. 
In  this  case  it  is  often  taken  for  a  mere  rheumatic  pain.  The  pain, 
after  continuing  for  forty-eight  or  sixty  hours,  in  general  diminishes 
or  ceases  altogether ;  and  this  coincides  with  an  effusion.  But  in  some 
severe  cases  the  pain  continues,  with  slight  remissions,  long  after  co- 
pious effusion  has  occurred,  or  even  remains  unabated  up  to  the  pe- 
riod of  death.  Sometimes,  after  having  disappeared,  it  shows  itself 
anew  with  great  violence;  this  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  return  of  the  in- 
flammation. During  the  first  stage,  the  patient  seldom  lies  on  the 
affected  side,  in  consequence  of  the  position  causing  increase  of  pain. 
The  rule  generally  is,  that  in  the  first  stage  he  lies  on  the  healthy,  in 
the  second,  on  the  diseased  side.  When  the  diaphragmatic  pleura  is 
affected,  there  is  generally  orthopncea;  as  might  be  expected,  the  res- 
piration is  more  hurried  and  difficult  during  the  persistence  of  the 
pain. 

Anatomical  c7ian(/e$. — The  first  effect  of  inflammation  of  the  pleura 
is  a  diminished  secretion,  producing  dryness  of  the  membrane ;  and  the 
first  visible  alteration  is  redness.  Very  soon  effusion  comes  on,  which 
may  be  either  purely  serous,  or,  occasionally,  fibrinous  in  its  character, 
without  serum,  constituting  the  drj^  pleuruy  of  writers;  or  most  fre- 
quently a  combination  of  the  two.  At  first,  the  fibrinous  effusion  is  in 
the  form  of  a  thin,  delicate  layery  which  soon  becomes  thicker  in  spots ; 
of  a  bloody  colour,  and  occasionally  exhibited  in  the  form  of  shreds, 
connecting  together  the  two  opposite  pleural  surfaces. 

The  serous  effusion  may  soon  become  so  considerable  as  almost  to 
fill  the  thorax,  and  to  occasion  displacement  of  the  viscera ;  this,  how- 
ever, is  rare  in  the  acute  stage,  though  more  common  in  the  chronic 
form.  The  effusion,  if  considerable,  occasions  great  compression  of 
the  lung,  which  is  found  flattened  against  the  posterior  walls  of  the 
thorax.  Should  the  recovery  be  rapid,  it  may  happen  that^all  the  ef- 
fusion may  disappear  by  absorption ;  but  generally,  adhesions  betweei| 
the  opposing  pleural  surfaces  are  contracted,  which  are  permanent. 
This  may  occur  very  speedily,  if  the  effusion  has  consisted  exclusively 
of  coagulable  lymph;  but  a  longer  time  is  requisite  if  any  serum  is  in- 
terposed. Not  unfrequently,  contraction  of  the  walh  of  the  cheat  is  the 
result  of  such  adhesions;  and  long  filaments  of  false  membrane  are 
observed  stretching  between  the  pulmonary  and  costal  pleura.  The 
fluid  portion,  moreover,  may  be  retained  in  little  isolated  spots,  being 
surrounded  with  the  organized  membrane. 

In  chronic  pleurisy,  the  effused  matter  may  consist,  either  partially 
or  chiefly,  of  pus.  The  quantity  of  fluid  is  usually  much  greater  than 
in  the  acute  stage,  and  the  compression  of  the  lung  proportionally  de- 
cided. Empyema-  is  the  name  given  to  collections  of  pus  in  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax.  The  pus  sometimes  makes  its  way  into  the  bronchial 
tubes,  ]^Tod}icmg  pnrunw-thorax,  or  it  may  tjike  an  external  direction. 
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Phyncal  sigtu. — ^The  earliest  sign  of  pleurisy,  occurring  during  tbe 
first  stage,  when  the  membrane  is  slightly  roughened  by  lymph,  is  a 
rubbing  sound  heard  during  the  movements  by  inspiration,  and  arisiiig 
naturally  from  the  friction  of  the  roughened  suriuces  against  each 
other.  This  sound  is  often  perceptible  to  the  patient  himself.  But  it 
ceases  as  soon  as  the  opposing  costal  and  pulmonary  membranes  are 
separated  by  liquid  effusion. 

When  effusion  has  occurred,  it  is  denoted  by  dulness  on  percussion 
of  the  portion  of  the  chest  corresponding  to  the  effusion.  This  dul- 
ness, supervening  much  more  rapidly  than  in  ordinary  pneumonia,  and 
uuaoGonipanied  or  precedod  by  crepitation,  generally  points  out  pleu- 
ritic effusion.  The  resonance  of  the  chest  is  commonly  diminished 
first  in  the  inferior  dorsal  and  lateral  regions,  corresponding  to  the  base 
of  the  Itt&g.  As  the  effusion  increases,  the  dulness  of  sound  gradu- 
ally extends  upwards,  and  becomes  more  pronounced.  Sometimes  the 
transition  from  the  dull  to  the  healthy  sounding  parts  is  so  abrupt  that 
a  horizontal  line  will  exactly  divide  them,  and  this,  when  well  marked, 
is  a  very  characteristic  sign.  A  change  of  position  will  also  alter  this 
line  in  a  manner  quite  distinctive,  and,  what  can  happen  only  in  liquid 
effusion, — the  dull  sound  always  accompanies  the  liquid  as  it  gravitates 
to 'the  lowest  parts.  When  the  effusion  is  copious,  the  entire  side, 
from  the  clavicle  down,  may  be  dull.  M.  Reynaud  has  pointed  out 
another  effect  of  effusion,  which  may  furnish  a  diagnostic  sign,  in  its 
ii^^rcepting  the  slight  fremitus  or  vibration  which  accompanies  the 
voice  in  all  parts  of  the  chest.  The  hand  applied  to  a  healthy  chest 
readily  feels  this  general  vibration ;  but  a  layer  of  liquid,  interposed 
between  the  lung  and  the  chesty  acts  as  a  damper^  and  prevents  the 
transmission  of  the  vibration. 

The  respiration  is  usually  heard  becoming  hrtmchtaly  as  the  effumon 
increases  up  to  a  certain  point;  but  then,  as  the  bronchi  themselves 
become  pressed  by  further  increase,  it  becomes  faint^  and  at  last 
ceases. 

The  voice  furnishes  a  valuable  sign.  If  it  traverse  a  thin  layer  of 
liquid  interposed  between  the  lung  and  the  ribs,  it  throws  it  into 
vibrations,  and  is  itself  modified,  and  rendered  sharp  and  tremulous, 
resembling  the  bleating  of  a  goat  or  lamb.  This  modification  of  the 
voice  M.  Laennec  therefore  called  agopkony.  Its  most  distinctive 
mark  is  its  tremulous  character.  This  is  regarded  as  a  pathogno- 
monic sign  of  effusion  into  the  pleura,  as  it  can  only  be  produced  by 
this  cause. 

When  the  effusion  is  veiy  considerable  from  the  commencement,  or 
becomes  so  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  segophony  disap- 
pears, and  the  respiration  is  no  longer  heard,  unless  where  old  adhe- 
sions retain  some  part  of  the  lung  near  the  ril>8,  and  prevent  it  from 
being  forced  back  by  the  effusion.  The  intercostal  spaces  become  en- 
larged and  elevated;  the  affected  side  is  more  expanded  than  the 
sound  one,  but  is  no  longer  iufiucnccd  by  reiipiration,  its  immobility 
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formiDg  a  striking  contrast  with  the  great  mobility  of  the  other,  in 
which  the  respiratory  murmur  is  increased  in  intensity,  so  much  so  as 
to  assume  the  ''  puerile"  character.  Now,  as  the  sound  of  this  respi- 
ration is  sometimes  heard  on  the  diseased  side,  through  the  liquid,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  guard  against  the  error  of  mistaking  it  for  a  faint 
respiration  on  that  side. 

Another  effect  of  a  large  collection  of  liquid  in  the  chest  is  to  dis- 
place the  viscera  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Thus  an  effusion  on  the 
left  side  will  often  displace  the  heart,  and  muke  it  pulsate  under,  or 
even  on  the  right  of,  the  sternum.  The  liver  will  be  pushed  down- 
wards by  a  large  collection  of  fluid  on  the  right  side.  These  signs  are 
important,  because  they  distinguish  this  disease  from  hepatization  of 
the  lung,  which  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  pleuritic  effusion,  but 
which  produces  no  such  displacements. 

The  absorption  of  the  fluid  is  indicated  by  the  gradual  return  of  the 
respiratory  murmur :  first,  in  those  points  w^ere  it  had  persisted  latest; 
afterwards  in  others ;  and  last  of  all,  in  the  parts  where  the  accumula- 
tion had  btgun.  It  is  very  faint  at  first,  and  becomes  stronger  in 
time;  but,  generally,  a  very  long  period  is  required  to  bring  it  on  a 
par  with  that  of  the  healthy  side.  In  other  instances,  however,  ihe 
absorption  is  nearly  as  rapid  as  the  effusion,  and  in  these  cases  a  re- 
turning segophony  {cegopfwnia  redux)  also  announces  the  diminution. 
As  the  absorption  proceeds,  there  is  sometimes  heard  a  sound  of  fric- 
tion, like  that  which  accompanies  the  dry  stage  of  pleurisy.  This^is 
produced  by  the  approximation  and  habitual  friction  of  the  pleurae,  the 
surfaces  of  which  are  covered  with  false  membranes. 

In  double  pleuritis,  where  both  sides  are  simultaneously  affected, 
the  indications  given  by  percussion  are  less  cerUiin ;  fur  both  sides 
sounding  equally  bad,  the  standard  of  comparison  is  lost.  The  upper 
.parts  of  the  chest,  however,  remaining  sonorous,  with  the  exact  demar- 
cation between  these  and  the  line  of  effusion,  will  still  characterize  the 
disease. 

Complications, — Acute  pleurisy  may  be  complicated  with  pneumo- 
nia, bronchitis,  pericarditis,  pneumo-tborax,  or  peritonitis. 

Diagnosis, — Pleurii^y  may  be  confounded  with  pneumonia,  pericar- 
ditis, and  pleurodynia.  From  the  two  former  it  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  difference  in  their  physical  signs;  from  the  latter,  by  the 
absence  of  physical  signs. 

Treatment.  —  The  treatment  of  pleuritis  rests  on  the  same  basis  as 
that  of  peripneumonia.  When  the  patient  is  of  a  robust  habit,  and 
the  inflammation  runs  high,  free  bloodletting  must  be  employed.  As 
soon  as  the  pain  appears,  and  there  is  as  yet  no  effusion,  leeches  or  cups 
applied  over  the  painful  side,  often  remove  the  disease.  This  effect  is 
obtained  with  mere  certainty  if  general  bloodletting  be  premised.  I'he 
combination  of  both  is  extremely  useful.  Large  emollient  cataplasms 
should  be  applied  to  the  affected  side.  After  a  full  bloodletting,  a 
brisk  catliartic  may  be  given,  so  as  to  act  freely  on  the  bowels,  and 
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also  produce  derivative  effects.  In  most  cases,  it  will  now  be  adyisable 
to  bring  tbe  system  under  the  influence  of  mercury  ;  and  this  may  be 
effected  in  various  ways.  Some  practitioners  give  blue  pill  and  opium, 
others  prefer  calomel  and  opium ;  and  again,  some  rely  on  merrarial 
inunction.  Three  grains  of  calomel,  haJf  a  grain  of  opium,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  made  into  a  pill,  to  be  taken  every 
third  or  fourth  hour  \  or  the  same  proportions  of  calomel  and  opium, 
and  one  grain  of  digitalis,  instead  of  the  tartar  emetic ;  the  pill  to  be 
taken  in  the  same  way.  As  long  as  the  fever  is  high,  we  should  not 
have  recourse  to  revulsives ;  but  when  it  is  lowered,  and  no  signs  of 
violent  reaction  are  observed,  a  large  blister  should  be  applied  to  the 
affected  side.  The  violent  symptoms  having  been  subdued,  the  effii- 
sion  may  be  rapidly  absorbed,  and  the  sonoriety  of  the  chest  be 
restored.  But  in  most  cases  the  constitutional  symptoms  and  local 
sufferings  only  are  removed,  while  the  effusion  continues  stationary,  or 
perhaps  even  on  the  increase.  It  is  at  this  period  that,  by  small  local 
bleedings,  repeated  counter-irritation,  diuretics,  and  diaphoretics,  we 
can  generally  succeed  in  effecting  a  cure. 

In  chronic  pleurusy  there  is  but  little  constitutional  distress :  yet 
the  patient  emaciates  rapidly,  the  pulse  is  quick,  and  the  breathiog 
hurried.  On  examining  the  chest,  one  side  is  found  dull  and  enlarged, 
the  heart  is  displaced,  and  the  respiration  is  peurile  in  the  oppoaifce 
lung. 

In  such  cases,  the  patient  must  be  confined  to  bed,  his  bowels  be 
freely  acted  upon,  and  his  diet  consist  of  farinaceous  substances.  A 
few  cups  are  to  be  occasionally  applied  to  the  affected  side,  and  mild 
mercurials  are  to  be  exhibited,  so  as  to  induce  slight  ptyalism.  Ooun- 
tor-irritants  are  now  to  be  employed.  M.  Andral  recommends,  "that 
the  blister  to  the  chest  should  be  replaced  either  by  a  seton,  the  sup- 
puration of  which  should  be  kept  up  for  a  long  time,  or  by  a  moxa." 
As  all  febrile  symptoms  subside,  we  may  improve  the  patient's  diet 
by  allowing  light  broths,  fresh  eggs,  &c. ;  diuretics  should  also  now 
be  had  recourse  to.  In  this  stage.  Dr.  Stokes  places  great  reliance 
on  the  internal  and  external  use  of  iodine.  When  the  absorption  of 
the  effused  fluid  has  been  effected,  change  of  air  should  be  recom- 
mended. 

Paracentesis.  —  If  effusion  into  the  pleura  is  bo  extensive  as  to  en- 
danger the  patient's  life  from  the  difficulty  of  breathing  it  oocaMons ; 
or  if  his  health  and  strength  are  giving  way,  it  will  be  proper  tu  make 
an  aperture  for  the  escape  of  the  liquid  by  paracentesis, 

EMPHTSEMA  07  THE  LUNGS. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  affection ;  one,  in  which  the  dila- 
tation is  confined  to  the  air- vesicles ;  the  other,  in  which  the  air  has 
escaped  from  the  air-cells  into  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  or  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  pleura.     The  name  of  vesicular  emphysema 
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was  glvon  to  the  former  by  Laennec ;  the  latter  may  be  termed  the 
extra-vesicular. 

Anatomical  characters. — In  the  vesicular  variety  the  lung  does  not 
collapse  in  opening  the  chest;  in  consequence  of  the  inelastic  con 
dition  of  the  air-cells,  the  lung  is  very  light  and  does  not  crepitate  asp 
much  as  in  health ;  it  feels  firmer,  and  does  not  pit  on  pressure ;  iu> 
surface  is  irregular,  from  the  projection  of  enlai^ed  air-cells.  The 
cells  are  enlarged,  and  sometimes  several  are  fosed  into  one,  from  th9 
rupture  of  the  intervening  partitions.  It  may  be  confined  to  a  single 
lobe,  or  to  one  lung,  though  most  commonly  it  affects  both  lungs.  In 
the  eoctrct-vesicidar  form  the  air  which  has  escaped  diffuses  itself  be- 
neath the  pleura  in  the  form  of  little  bladders,  which  may  be  pushed 
about.  It  may  also  get  into  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  lobes ;  or 
if  the  rupture  has  occurred  at  the  root  of  the  lung,  into  the  medias- 
tinum ;  and  thence  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  whole  body.  Some- 
times the  pleura  gives  way,  admitting  the  air  into  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  and  constituting  pneumo-thorax, 

StfrnptoTfu,  —  Habitual  dyspnoea,  which,  during  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  disease,  is  mitigated  in  summer,  but  returns  in  the  winter  with 
increased  violence :  the  complexion  is  of  a  dusky  hue ;  the  counte- 
nance has  an  anxious  and  melancholy  expression;  the  nostrils  are 
dilated  and  thickened ;  the  lower  lip  is  enlarged,  and  its  mucous  mem- 
brane everted  and  livid.  The  movements  of  the  thorax  are  irregular 
and  habitually  unequal ;  inspiration  is  short,  high,  and  rapid ;  but  ex- 
piration is  slow,  incomplete,  and,  as  it  were,  graduated;  there  is  thus 
a  manifest  difference  in  the  duration  of  the  two  movements.  The 
shoulders  are  elevated  and  brought  forward,  and  the  patient  stoops 
habitually,  a  habit  contracted  in  his  various  fits  of  orthopnooa  and 
eougb ;  thus,  even  in  bed,  we  find  these  patients  sitting  up,  with  their 
arms  folded  and  resting  on  their  knees,  and  the  head  bent  forwards, 
the  object  of  which  seems  to  be  to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
to  substitute  the  mechanical  support  of  the  arms  for  that  of  muscles 
which  would  interfere  with  inspiration.  During  the  fits,  the  respira- 
tion becomes  convulsive.  There  is  a  constant  cough,  returning  in  fitn, 
usually  dry,  but  often  attended  with  the  expectoration  of  a  viscid 
liquid,  of  a  dirty  gray  colour.  This  is  one  of  the  diseases  long  con- 
founded under  the  name  of  <<  asthma,^' 

Physical  signs. — The  chest  yields  a  morbidly  clear  sound  on  per- 
cussion ;  it  is  not,  however,  tympanitic,  as  in  pneumo-thorax,  but  may 
be  described  as  the  maximum  of  true  pulmonary  sound.  This  exces- 
sive resonance  is  not  given  equally  at  all  points,  as  the  disease  seldom 
extends  to  the  whole  lung.  But  although  percussion  indicates  the 
presence  of  air,  the  ear  applied  to  the  chest  detects  that  the  air  is 
not  in  motion^  for  there  is  very  little  or  no  vesicular  breathing. 
There  is  heard  occasionally  some  large  crepitation  ;  this  was  called  by 
Laennec  dry  crepitation^  and  he  supposed  it  to  be  produced,  like  the 
crackling  of  a  dry  bladder^  from  the  entrance  of  air  to  the  dilated 
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Yeflides.  Dr.  Watson,  however,  belieyes  it  to  be  nothing  more  than 
the  crepitation  of  large  bubbles  of  muous,  arising  Amn  the  catarrh, 
which  is  almost  always  present.  Where  this  disease  is  extensive,  we 
generally  find,  owing  to  long-oontinned  pnlmonary  obstruction,  that 
the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  are  hypertiophied ;  this  latter  fact  will 
obviously  account  for  the  congested  and  enlarged  state  of  the  liver 
which  also  occurs. 

The  extra-vesicular  variety  is  apt  to  oome  on  suddenly,  from  violent 
inspiratory  efforts. 

Causes. — Whatever  produces  violent  or  long-continued  inspiratotj 
efforts  may  result  in  a  gradual  and  permanent  dilatation  of  the  air- 
cells.  Thus  dyspnoea,  chronic  bronchitis,  spasmodic  asthma,  organic 
diseases  of  the  heart,  tubercles  of  the  lungs,  the  presence  of  a  tumour 
on  the  bronchial  tubes,  excessive  exertions,  diving  and  remaining  long 
under  the  water,  playing  on  wind  instruments,  &o. 

Treatment.  —  This  disease  may  exhibit  itself  under  two  drcuni- 
stances :  first,  it  may  have  existed  from  infancy,  or  the  causes  which 
produce  it  may  have  been  present  from  the  earliest  period  of  life ; 
second,  it  may  result,  as  before  stated,  from  obstructions  dependent  on 
bronchitis  and  the  other  causes  enumerated.  Now,  in  the  first  case, 
our  treatment  avails  but  little ;  all  we  can  do  is  to  palliate  the  symp- 
toms :  the  mode  of  treatment  in  the  second  case  is  evident  enough. 
In  this  disease  we  must,  as  in  all  others,  direct  our  attention  to  the 
cause }  in  fact,  we  should  as  soon  as  possible  remove  the  obstruction 
of  the  tubes,  and  then  endeavour  to  restore  the  lung  to  its  original 
condition.  Bleeding  or  cupping  may  be  requisite  if  bronchitis  be 
present;  or  counter-irritation  by  blisters,  sinapisms,  &c. 

The  patient  should  clothe  warmly,  particularly  about  the  feet,  and 
should  live  in  a  sheltered  genial  situation.  He  should  also  take  care 
to  avoid  all  causes  of  indigestion  and  flatulency,  because,  if  the  action 
of  the  diaphragm  is  impeded,  an  attack  of  dyspnoea  may  be  brought  on 
directly.     He  should,  if  possible,  reside  in  an  equable  climate. 

The  fits  of  dyspnoea  may  often  be  relieved  by  opium,  ether,  or 
Hoffman's  anodyne ;  or  if  of  a  more  spasmodic  character^  by  a  mixture 
of  syrup  of  seneka,  squill,  and  tincture  of  lobelia. 

PHTHISIS  PTILMONAUS. 

Phthisis  pulmonalis,  or  pulmonary  consumptiofi^  consists  in  (he 
development  in  the  lungs  of  a  substance  called  tubercle.  The  peculiar 
constitution  which  gives  a  tendency  to  the  disease  is  named  the  tuber" 
culous  diathesis. 

Of  tubercle.  —  Andral  describes  tubercle,  at  its  ori^n,  as  a  pale 
yellow,  opaque,  round  body,  of  various  degrees  of  consistence,  in  which 
no  trace  of  organization  or  texture  can  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye, 
although  the  microscope  shows  various  forms  of  cells,  imperfectly 
developed;  so  that  tubercle  evidently  consists  of  unhealthy  lymph, 
whose  powers  of  organization  are  imperfect. 
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Seat  of  tuberculous  maUer. — The  prevailing  opinion  among  patho- 
logists i8,  that  the  seat  of  tuberculous  matter  is  the  cellular  tissue  of 
organs.  It  may,  however,  be  formed  on  secreting  surfaoes ;  as,  in  the 
mucous  follicles  of  the  intestines,  on  the  surface  of  the  pleura  and  peri- 
toneum, and  likewise  in  false  membranes,  or  other  morbid  products, 
and  in  the  blood  itself. 

Dr.  Carswell  regards  the  mucous  surfaces  as  the  principal  seat  of 
tuberculous  matter ;  and  asserts,  '^  that  in  whatever  organ  the  forma- 
tion of  tuberculous  matter  takes  place,  the  mucous  system,  if  consti- 
tuting a  part  of  that  organ,  is  in  general  either  the  exclusive  seat  of 
this  morbid  product,  or  is  far  more  extensively  affected  with  it  than 
any  of  the  other  systems  or  tissues  of  the  same  organ."  Andral  con- 
siders the  cellular  tissue  its  chief  seat,  but  that  it  may  occasionally 
occur  on  mucous  and  serous  surfaces.  Lombard  supposes  it  to  be 
restricted  to  the  cellular  tissue. 

In  confirmation  of  Dr.  Carswell's  statement,  he  has  shown  it  in  the 
lungs  formed  on  the  secreting  surface,  and  collected  within  the  air* 
cells  and  bronchi ;  in  the  intestines,  in  the  isolated  and  aggregated 
follicles;  in  the  liver,  in  the  biliary  ductd  and  their  extremities;  in 
the  kidneys,  in  the  infundibula,  pelvis,  and  ureters ;  in  the  uterus,  in 
the  cavity  of  that  organ  and  Fallopian  tubes ;  and  in  the  testicle,  in 
the  tubuli  seminiferi,  epididymis,  and  vas  deferens.  The  formati(m 
and  subsequent  diffusion  of  tuberculous  matter  is  also  observed  on  the 
secreting  surface  of  serous  membranes,  particularly  the  pleura  and 
peritoneum;  and  in  the  numerous  minute  cavities  of  the  cellular  tissue. 
The  accumulation  in  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics,  both  before  and  after 
they  unite  to  form  their  respective  glands,  is  frequently  very  con- 
siderable. 

Morbid  appearances  and  Pa/^2o»^^.— -Tubercles  in  the  lungs  in  their 
earliest  stage,  may  present  themselves  in  throe  forms :  1st.  The  com- 
mon cJieesj/  tuberclef  in  yellowish  friable  masses,  in  more  or  less  rounded 
masses,  or  sometimes  filling  one  or  more  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  2d. 
Miliary/  tubercles;  small  granules,  like  millet  seed,  bluish  white  and 
semi-transparent,  often  found  in  great  quantities.  Some  pathologists 
consider  these  as  the  earliest  stage  of  the  yellow  cheesy  tubercle; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  believe  them  to  be  merely  some  of  the  air- 
vesicles  solidified  by  chronic  inflammation.  But  certain  it  is  that  they 
have  some  relation  to  the  regular  tubercle,  as  they  are  found  in  the 
same  person  and  in  the  same  parts  of  the  lung.  3d.  Tubercular  infil 
tratum  ;  the  morbid  matter  being  diffused  uniformly  through  a  tissue 
and  not  agglomerated  in  masses. 

Tubercle,  when  deposited,  may  lie  dormant  for  a  long  time,  without 
exciting  any  particular  symptoms.  In  very  rare  and  favourable  cases, 
their  sofler  particles  may  be  absorbed ;  and  nothing  be  left  but  the 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  they  contained)  which  may  lie  quietly 
in  the  lung  fur  a  whole  life.  But,  in  general,  tubercle,  after  a  time, 
77 
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acts  as  a  foreign  body,  excites  inflammation  and  snppnration  in  the 
neighbouring  sound  parts^  and  is  expelled. 

The  first  visible  step  is  a  mfteningj  which  usually  commenoes  in  the 
centre,  and  gradually  adyances  till  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a  soft  yel- 
lowish mass  resembling  pus.  This  increases^  till  an  abscess  forms,  caUed 
a  ixmvica. 

The  Yomica  enlarges  till  it  bursts  into  a  neighbouring  bronchia] 
tube ;  and  then,  in  favourable  caseSj  after  the  expulsion  of  the  tuber- 
cular matter  and  pus  by  expectoration,  the  cavity  may  contract,  beoomo 
smooth  and  cartilaginous  on  its  inner  surface,  and  at  last  be  oblite- 
rated, and  the  phthisis  be  cured. 

More  generally,  however,  fresh  tubercle  is  deposited,  fresh  Yomic» 
form,  and  unite,  till  the  patient's  lung  is  riddled  with  cavities,  and  he 
dies  exhausted.  One  or  more  bronchial  tubes  are  found  opening  into 
each  vomica. 

Tubercle  generally  occasions  some  degree  of  pleurisy  and  conse- 
quent adhesion ;  this  diminishes  the  frequency  of  what,  nevertheless, 
happens  sometimes,  ^iz.,  ulceration  of  the  pleura,  and  escape  of  the 
matter  from  a  vomica,  and,  of  course,  of  air  into  the  pleural  cavity; 
constituting  a  kind  of  pneumo-ihoraxj  sometimes  met  with  in  the  last 
stages  of  phthisis. 

Ulceration  of  the  larynx,  tubercular  deposits  in,  and  ulceration  of 
the  intestinal  glands,  and  a  peculiar  fatty  condition  of  the  liver,  are 
morbid  appearances  often  met  with  in  the  phthisical. 

Tubercles  most  frequently  are  found  in  the  upper  lobes,  and  gene- 
rally at  first  in  the  left  lung. 

SymptomB. — It  usually  commences  with  a  dry,  hacking  cough, 
which  afterwards  becomes  mucous.  The  sputa  are  at  first  clear,  then 
opaque,  and  of  a  peculiar  character,  to  be  noticed  presently.  The 
pulse  becomes  somewhat  accelerated,  iiigitive  pains  are  felt  about  the 
chest  or  in  the  scapular  region,  emaciation  begins  to  come  on,  thou^ 
the  appetite  may  continue  unimpaired.  The  emaciation  is  the  symp- 
tom which  should  especially  demand  attention.  Months  may  pass  by 
without  any  particular  change  in  the  patient's  condition  from  what 
has  been  just  described )  and  usually  no  apprehension  is  entertained. 

Frequently  the  first  thing  that  occasions  alarm  is  a  hemorrhage 
from  the  lungs;  or,  it  may  be  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  which  proves 
very  obstinate.  This  constitutes  the  first  stage  of  the  disease.  The 
fever  now  begins  to  be  somewhat  paroxysmal,  and  is  attended  with' 
some  perspiration  at  night.  These  symptoms  mark  the  softening  of 
the  tubercles.  Sometimes  the  first  apparent  symptoms  are  those  of 
bronchitis ;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  pleurisy  already  mentioned,  may 
prove  both  the  effect  and  exciting  cause  of  phthisis. 

In  the  second  stage,  the  expectoration  changes;  instead  of  the 
mucous  or  muco-purulent  character  previously  presented,  and  which 
was  due  to  the  attendant  bronchitis,  it  now,  although  still  purulent, 
exhibits  lumps  of  a  cheesy  matter,  whence  it  is  named  mummiUar. 
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This  iDclicates  the  discharge  of  the  softened  tubercle.  If  the  cavity 
be  very  large,  this  sign  subsequently  ceases,  and  the  expectoration 
becomes  more  uniform.  Now  there  is  an  increase  of  the  fever,  which 
becomes  decidedly  hecHc,  and  which  is  produced  by  the  constant  irri- 
tation in  a  debilitated  system.  There  is  no  regularity  in  the  chills. 
Profuse  sweats  occur  at  night,  during  sleep,  o#ing  also  to  debility, 
and  contributing  farther  to  weaken  the  patient.  Occasionally,  at  this 
stage,  there  is  haemoptysis,  arising  from  the  opening  of  some  smal 
vessel  by  ulceration;  this  symptom  tends  to  confirm  the  diagnosis. 
There  mav  also  be  occasionsd  attacks  of  slight  intercurrent  pleurisy, 
indicated  by  sharp  pain  in  the  side.  The  fingernails  become  curved, 
and  in  women  the  oatamenia  are  suppressed.  The  symptoms  are 
often  ameliorated  just  at  this  point,  because  the  softened  mass  —  the 
source  of  irritation — has  been  entirely  removed ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
others  are  going  on  to  sofiten.  The  digestive  system  now  begins  to 
suffer;  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  and  abdominal  pains,  torment  the 
patient,  and  the  first  indications  of  the  wasting  and  persistent  diarrhcsa 
appear;  the  patient  feels  he  can  lie  better  on  one  side  than  the  other, 
and  begins  to  feel  pain  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  chest, — a  sure  sign 
that  his  terrible  disease  has  invaded  the  remaining  lung. 

In  the  more  advanced,  or  third  stagey  the  debility  and  emaciation 
very  much  increase,  the  patient  is  confined  to  bed,  oedema^  of  the  feet 
and  legs  appear,  aphthce  occur  in  the  mouth,  and  desquamation  of  the 
epithelium  from  the  throat,  occasioning  the  sore-throat  so  often  com- 
plained of;  bed-sores  are  apt  to  be  formed ;  the  dyspnoea  at  times  is 
excessive,  though  generally  it  is  much  less  than  might  be  expected 
from  the  amount  of  lung  involved.  If  the  digestive  organs  are  not 
implicated,  the  patient  continues  cheerful  and  hopeful  to  the  very  end. 
Death  may  occur  suddenly  from  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  or  from 
a  sudden  congestion  of  the  sound  portions ;  or  from  pneumo-thoraz, 
or  from  ulceration  of  the  bowels  bringing  on  peritonitis ;  or  the  closing 
scene  may  be  very  gradual  and  dependent  only  on  the  debility. 

Basmopf^su  has  been  often  regarded  as  a  certain  sign  of  phthisis. 
But  this  is  an  error,  since  pulmonary  hemorrhage  may  undoubtedly 
occur  as  an  independent  affection,  especially  in  women.  In  the  latter, 
pregnancy  almost  always  arrests  the  progress  of  the  disease ;  but  after 
delivery,  it  recommences  with  increased  vigour.  The  explanation  of 
this  is  that  there  is  an  increase  in  nutrition  owing  to  the  presence  of 
the  foetus  in  utero. 

Bronchitis  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  phthisis;  likewise 
pneumonia,  pleurisy,  meningitis,  and  peritonitis  frequently  coexist 
with  it. 

Physical  sign*. — It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  condition  of  the 

lung  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  there  is  a  deposit  of  tuberculous 

matter,  usually  at  the  summit.     This,  of  course,  must  give  greater 

.solidity  to  that  portion,  and   consequently,  dulness  on   percussion, 

together  with  great  feebleness,  if  not  entire  absence,  of  vesicular  re- 
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spiration.  Bronchial  respiration  will  also  be  heard  if  a  large  bron- 
chial tube  be  enclosed  in  the  solidified  portion,  and  a  prolonged  sound  of 
expiration.  Again,  as  more  or  less  bronchitis  neoessarilj  results  from 
the  presence  of  tubercles,  we  shall  have  likewise  the  physical  signs 
of  that  disease,  as  the  moist  and  dry  rhonchi.  Inspection  of  the  ehest 
often  exhibits  a  marked  depression  under  the  clayicle  of  the  affected 
.  side,  arising  either  from  the  shrinking  of  the  lung  from  eonsolidatioDi 
or  from  intercurrent  pleurisy. 

The  sounds  of  the  voice  and  heart  are  conveyed  with  greater  loud- 
ness through  the  solidified  structure;  hence  bronchophony  is  fre- 
quently heard. 

As  the  period  of  softening  approaches,  the  indications  of  air  pass- 
ing through  a  fluid,  or  passing  in  and  out  of  a  tsavity,  are  aflToitfed. 
First,  supposing  the  vomica  to  be  half  filled  with  liquid,  and  to  com- 
municate freely  with  the  air  tubes,  there  will  naturally  be  heard  on 
every  entrance  and  exit  of  air,  a  gurfflifig  sound,  like  the  bursting  of 
very  large  bubbles.  The  same  may  also  arise  from  dilatation  of  the 
bronchi,  or  from  abscess  of  the  lung ;  but  these  conditions,  and  espe- 
cially the  last,  are  rare. 

If  the  vomica  is  empty,  there  will  be  heard  a  class  of  sounds  called 
cavernous  respirations;  consisting  of  certain  variable  sounds  indi- 
cating the  pnstting  of  air  into  and  out  of  a  cavity. 

If  the  vomica  be  partially  full  of  liquid,  the  latter  may  perhaps  be 
heard  to  splash,  when  the  patient  coughs. 

The  particular  resonance  of  the  voice  which  constitutes  pecfanlo- 
quy,  is  another  sign  of  a  vomica.  When  a  cavity  of  moderate  size 
and  regular  form,  empty,  or  nearly  so,  is  in  free  communication  with 
a  large  bronchial  tube,  and  is  very  near  the  surface  of  the  lung  in 
contact  with  the  thoracic  parietes,  or  when  the  intervening  structure 
is  rendered  a  good  conductor  by  condensation,  the  voice  is  transmitted 
in  the  most  perfect  and  unmodified  manner,  and  seems  to  be  produced 
in  that  spot  of  the  chest,  seemingly  distinct  from  the  oral  voice.  This 
is  perfect  pectoriloquy.  If  heard  with  the  stethoscope,  the  sound  of 
the  voice  seems  to  come  through  the  tube,  and  enters  the  observer's 
ear  louder  than  that  which,  coming  from  the  patient's  mouth,  strikes 
the  other  ear;  but  the  utterance  is  never  so  distinct.  When  heard  to 
this  degree  in  parts  where  there  is  naturally  little  or  no  resonance  of 
the  voice,  it  proves  beyond  doubt  the  existence  of  a  cavity  communi- 
cating with  the  bronchi. 

By  imperfect  pectoriloquy  is  meant  that  form  in  which  the  voice 
does  not  seem  to  enter  the  stethoscope,  but  only  to  resound  at  the 
end.  This  sign  cannot  be  relied  upon  when  heard  in  the  sternal  half 
of  the  infraclavian  and  mammary  regions,  the  axillae,  and  intersca- 
pular spaces. 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  sontids  to  be  spoken  of.  It  was  said 
before,  that  the  pleura  sometimes  ulcerates,  so  that  a  communication- 
is  formed  between  a  vomica  and  the  pleural  cavity.     In  consequence 
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of  this  aperture,  air  passes  at  each  inspiration  into  the  pleural  cavitj 
whilst  the  lung  collapses;  and  more  or  less  liquid  will  also  escape 
from  the  Tomiess.  The  spot  where  this  perforation  occurs,  is  gene- 
rally, says  Dr.  Watson,  opposite  to  the  angle  of  the  third  or  fourth 
rih.  The  indications  of  this  state  of  things  will  be,  1st,  great  clear- 
ness on  percussion ;  2d,  complete  absence  of  respiratory  murmur ;  8d, 
a  peculiar  resonance  of  the  voice,  breathing,  and  cough,  called  by  the 
French  amphoric  resonance.  This  is  a  sound  of  metallic  character, 
and  greatly  resembles  that  prodnced  by  speaking  or  coughing  oyer  an 
empty  barrel  or  copper  boiler,  or  by  blowing  into  an  empty  bottle ; 
4thly,  there  is  occasionally  a  tinkling  sound  of  a  metallic  character, 
produced  by  the  fidl  of  a  drop  of  liquid  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  cavity.  • 

Now,  these  four  sounds,  all  indicating,  as  they  do,  the  existence  of 
a  large  cavity  containing  air  and  liquid,  and  communicating  with  the 
trachea,  are  generally  caused  by  pneumo-thoraz,  as  before  said.  But 
they  may  also,  though  very  rarely,  be  caused  by  the  presence  of  a 
very  large  vomica.  In  this  case  they  will  only  be  heard  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest,  and  instead  of  great  clearness,  there  will  be  extreme 
dulness  on  percussion. 

Another  mode  of  physical  exploration  is  by  the  use  of  the  ^ro- 
meterf  by  means  of  which  the  vil€d  capacity  of  the  cbest  is  ascer- 
tained. This  has  been  already  described  in  the  Physiology,  under  the 
head  of  Respiration. 

0/  the  qmtum,  —  In  pulmonary  consumption,  there  is  no  constant 
elation  between  the  appearances  of  the  expectorated  matter  and  thn 
state  of  the  lung.  In  many  oases,  it  is  not  at  all  characteristic; 
indeed,  it  may  be  mucous  while  large  cavities  exist  in  the  lung,  or 
purulent  from  bronchial  irritation.  Dr.  Forbes  observes — <'In  the 
earliest  stage  of  the  disease,  the  cough  is  either  quite  dry,  or  attended 
by  a  mere  watery  or  slightly  viscid,  frothy,  and  colourless  fluid ;  this, 
on  the  approach  of  the  second  stage,  ffradually  changes  into  an  opaque, 
greenish,  thicker  fluid,  intermixed  with  small  lines  or  fine  streaks,  ol 
a  yellow  colour.  At  this  period,  also,  the  sputa  are  intermixed  with 
small  specks  of  a  dead  white  or  slightly  yellow  colour,  varying  fron? 
the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  eroin  of  rice,  and  which  have 
been  compared  by  Bayle  to  this  grain  when  boiled.  These  have  been 
noticed  by  many  writers,  from  Hippocrates  downwards.  After  the 
complete  evacuation  of  the  tubercles,  the  expectoration  puts  on  various 
forms  of  pnrulency,  but  frequently  assumes  one  particular  character, 
which  has  always  appeared  pathognomonic  of  phthisis,  although  the 
more  accurate  and  extensive  observation  of  modem  pathologists  has 
proved  the  same  to  exist  occasionally  in  simple  catarrh.  The  expec- 
toration alluded  to,  consists  of  a  series  of  globular  masses,  of  a  whitish- 
yellow  colour,  with  a  rugged  woolly  sur&ce,  and  somewhat  like  little 
rolled  balls  of  cotton  or  wool.  These  commonly,  but  not  always,  sink 
in  water.  This  kind  of  expectoration  has  appeared  most  common  in 
77* 
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young  8ubjocto,  of  a  strong! j-tnarked  stramous  babit,  and  in  wbnra 
the  disease  was  hereditary.  At  other  times,  in  the  cases  in  which 
these  globular  masses  are  observed,  and  also  in  those  in  which  they 
have  not  appeared,  the  expeetoratioo  puts  on  the  common  characters 
of  the  pus  of  an  abscess,  constituting  a  uniform,  smooth,  coherent,  or 
diffluent  mass,  of  a  greenish,  or  rather  grayish  hue,  with  an  oocasiooal 
tinge  of  red  (from  intermixed  blood),  and  sometimes  more  or  less 
foetid."  Dr.  Stokes  considers  the  expectoration,  in  which  the  globu- 
lar ragged  masses  here  described  are  expelled,  more  peculisrly  altied 
to  phthisis  than  any  other.  He  also  adds,  ^'  I  do  not  recollect  a  single 
case  in  which  I  observed  this  character^  that  did  not  turn  oat  to  be 
phthisis." 

Coune. — The  ordinary  course  of  phthisis  is  slow,  from  one  to  two 
years ;  it  may  even  be  much  more  protracted.  But  sometimes  it  is 
very  rapid,  terminating  in  six  or  eight  weeks.  Such  cases  are  termed 
acute  pA^uw,  or  gattoping  cofuumpHon  ;  they  usually  depend  upon  an 
excessive  deposit  of  miliary  tubercles  throughout  the  lungs. 

Prognom  and  Treatment, — Phthisis  unfortunately  generally  proves 
fatal,  though  by  no  means  universally  so ;  proofs  of  its  occasional  cura- 
bility are  afforded  in  the  cicatrices  found  in  the  lungs,  in  persons  who 
have  afterwards  died  of  other  diseases.  The  chances  of  cure  depend 
upon  the  quantity  of  the  tubercle  deposited,  and  upon  the  tendency  in 
the  constitution  to  deposit  more.  No  medicine  can  cause  its  removal, 
but  the  system  can  be  supported  until  nature  accomplishes  this ;  and 
the  tendency  to  fi&rther  deposition  may  often  be  obviated.  Henoe,  the 
main  point  in  the  treatment  is  a  proper  hygiene.  The  process  of  nu- 
trition should  be  invigorated  up  to  the  healthy  standaid,  but  not  be- 
yond this.  The  food  should  therefore  be  nutritious,  and  easy  of  diores- 
tion ;  stimulation  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  avoided,  although  in 
some  cases  the  moderate  use  of  wine,  or  the  malt  liquors,  may  he 
allowed.  EocercUe  is  specially  important.  This  should  be  taken  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  open  air,  on  foot,  or  still  better  on  horseback. 
It  should  be  steady  and  habitual,  and  the  patient  should  not  be  kept 
within  doors,  even  in  cloudy  weather,  provided  only  he  is  warmly 
clothed.  This  last  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  and  is  too  commonly 
neglected.  A  residence  in  a  warm,  dry  climate,  especially  during  the 
winter  season,  is  always  desirable ;  and  the  inhalation  of  the  air  from  a 
pine  forest  is  by  some  deemed  beneficial* 

The  medicinal  agents  are — ^tonics,  if  the  digestion  is  enfeebled,  par- 
ticularly the  cold  infusion  of  wild  cherry  bark ;  iron  and  iodine,  if 
there  is  anemia ;  but  the  most  important  of  all  is  cod-liver  oil.  This 
last  article  may  be  given  in  doses  of  a  tablespoonful  three  times  a  day, 
fur  adults,  or  even  less  if  the  stomach  is  delicate ;  its  use  should  be 
persevered  in  for  at  least  six  or  eight  weeks,  before  which  time  no  be- 
nefit need  usually  be  expected.  In  tlie  early  stages  of  the  disease  it 
has  produced  very  decided  effects,  appearing  wonderfully  to  increase 
the  powers  of  nutrition ;  and,  even  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  diin 
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order,  it  not  an  frequently  stays  its  progress,  and  renders  the  patient 
more  coaifortable. 

Another  principle  in  the  treatment,  to  be  borne  in  mind,  is  not  to 
deplete,  nor  to  merourialize,  to  the  same  extent  as  in  other  diseases. 
All  exciting  causes  should  be  sedulously  avoided,  as  improper  expo- 
sure to  cold.  Care  should  also  be  taken  not  to  repel  old  cutaneous 
eruptions,  or  lymphatic  inflammations  or  ulcers ;  nor  to  heal  up  a  fis- 
tula in  ano,  or  hemorrhoids,  by  external  means. 

The  effects  of  phthisis  also  demand  attention.  The  cough  is  best 
quieted  by  morphia,  in  the  syrup  of  Tolu,  or  by  hyoscyamus ;  the  hran^ 
chilis  by  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  tar  or  iodine.  Scemoptysis,  if 
slight,  may  be  let  alone ;  if  more  violent,  it  may  be  treated  by  the 
usual  means,  avoiding  bleeding,  at  least  to  any  ext-ent ',  night-sweats  by 
mineral  acids,  and  the  infusion  of  Prunus  Virginiana.  The  Jtectic 
/ever  is  sometimes  benefited  by  moderate  doses  of  quinine.  The  cfi'ar- 
rhceay  if  exhausting,  must  be  checked  by  opiates  and  astringents,  or  by 
an  opiate  enema.  The  debility  which  marks  the  closing  period  of  the 
disease  demands  the  usual  stimulants.  The  ''sugar-house  cure''  pro- 
bably depends  as  much  on  the  saccharine  diet  used,  as  on  the  atmo- 
spheric influences.* 

The  prophylacUc  treatment  is  all-important.  In  an  individual  in- 
heriting a  tuberculous  diathesis,  a  plan  of  hygienic  treatment  should  be 
adopted  from  the  earliest  period  of  life,  and  rigidly  carried  out.  This 
should  mainly  consist  in  abundant  out-door  occupation  or  exercise,  and 
the  avoidance  of  sedentary  habits ;  together  with  a  nutritious,  whole- 
some diet^  and  agreeable  assooiations. 


SECTION  III. 

DISEASES  OP  THE  CIRCULATORY  ORGANS. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART  AND  ITS   MEMBRANES. 

Atucultation  of  the  heart  in  health. — On  applying  the  ear  to  the  re- 
gion of  the  heart  in  a  healthy  person,  a  sound  is  heard  at  each  pulsa- 
tion, followed  by  an  interval  of  silence.  This  sound  is  double,  con- 
sisting of  a  dull  slow  sound,  immediately  followed  by  a  short  quick  one. 
The  first  sound  is  produced  by  the  contraction  (systole)  of  the  ventri- 
cles^ and  is  synchronous  with  the  pulse  of  arteries  near  the  heart.  The 
second,  or  short  «ne,  accompanies  the  dilatation  (diastole)  of  the  ven- 
tricles. This  second  sound  is  said  to  be  produced  by  the  shock  caused 
by  the  tightening  of  the  semilunar  valves  at  the  ventricular  diastole. 
Laennec  rates  the  relative  duration  of  these  sounds  to  be  as  follows — 
The  first  sound,  two-fourths;  the  second  sound,  one-fourth,  or  a  little 
more ',  the  interval  of  silence,  one-fourth,  or  a  little  less.     These  sounds 

»  Dixon's  Elements  of  Medicine.     Philadelphia,  1855,  p.  626. 
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are  naturally  moBt  distinct  in  the  space  between  the  cartilages  of  the 
fourth  and  seyenth  ribs  of  the  left  side,  and  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
sternum ;  the  former  part  corresponding  with  the  left,  and  the  latter 
with  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  Simultaneously  with  the  first,  or  sys- 
tolic sound,  an  impulse  or  shook  is  communicated  to  the  stethoecope. 
It  is  most  perceptible  at  and  between  the  cartilages  of  the  filth  xod 
sixth  ribs,  where  it  may  be  felt  by  the  hand ;  but  the  stethoscope  com- 
monly renders  it  sensible  in  lean  persons  over  the  whole  prseoordia. 
Considerable  yariety  in  the  force  of  the  impulse  may  occur  from  Vari- 
ous extraneous  causes  acting  on  a  healthy  heart.  Thus,  the  pressure 
of  tumours  behind  it,  flatulent  distension  of  the  stomach,  great  en- 
largement of  the  liver  and  spleen,  contraction  of  the  chest  from  pleu- 
riHy,  deformity  of  the  spine,  and  similar  causes,  which  have  the  effect 
of  pushing  the  heart  into  closer  contact  with  the  anterior  walls  of  the 
chest,  will  make  its  impulse  against  them  stronger.  Again,  extensiTe 
efi'usions  of  air  or  liquid  in  the  loft  pleura  may  displace  the  heart,  so 
that  its^  impulse  can  only  be  felt  under  or  even  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  naturally  accelerated  by  exercise, 
stimulating  drinks,  heat,  kc. ;  and  this  excited  action  is  attended  with 
an  increased  impulse  and  with  louder  sounds. 

Exact  posiiwn  of  the  heart,  —  "A  line,"  says  Dr.  Hope,  **  drawn 
from  the  inferior  margins  of  the  third  ribs,  across  the  sternum,  passes 
over  the  pulmonic  valves  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  mesial  line,  and 
those  of  the  aorta  are  behind  them,  but  almost  half  an  inch  lower 
down.  A  vertical  line  coinciding  with  the  left  margin  of  the  sternum 
has  about  one-third  of  the  heart,  consisting  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
right  ventricle  on  the  right,  and  two-thirds,  composed  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  whole  of  the  left,  on  the  left 
The  apex  beats  between  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  left  ribs, 
at  a  point  about  two  inches  below  the  nipple,  and  an  inch  on  its 
sternal  side." 

'<  Take  the  fifth  costal  cartilage  on  the  left  side,"  says  Dr.  Latham, 
"  and  let  a  point  midway  between  its  junction  with  the  sternum  and 
its  junction  with  the  rib  be  the  centre  of  a  circle,  two  inches  in  dia- 
meter. This  circle  will,  as  nearly  as  possible,  define  the  space  of  the 
prsecordial  region,  which  is  naturally  less  resonant  than  the  rest." 

Relation  of  the  sounds  to  the  state  of  the  heart. — "A  clearer  sound," 
says  Dr.  Latham,  <<  proceeds  from  a  thin  heart;  and  a  duller  sound 
from  a  thick  heart  ]  a  sound  of  greater  extent  from  a  large  heart,  and 
a  sound  of  less  extent  from  a  small  heart.  A  more  forcible  impulse  is 
given  by  a  thick  heart,  and  a  feeble  impulse  by  a  thin  one ;  the  im- 
pulse is  conveyed  to  a  longer  distance  from  a  large  heart,  and  to  a 
shorter  distance  from  a  small  heart."  * 

<'  Sounds  and  impulses,"  continues  Dr.  Latham,  ^'  ai8  -^  interpre- 
tera  of  each  other.     The  true  meaning  of  the  sound  is  tSBttd  by  the 

*  Leotnres  od  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  vol.  i,  p.  18^ 
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impulse,  and  the  tnie  meaning  of  the  impulse  is  tested  by  the  sound. 
Thus,  from  a  clearer  sound,  we  argue  ouij  the  prt>bability  of  an  atten- 
uated heart,  but  we  argue  its  certainty  from  a  clearer  sound,  joined 
with  a  weaker  impulse.  From  a  stronger  impulse  we  argue  only  the 
probability  of  a  hypertrophicd  heart ;  but  we  argue  its  certainty  from 
a  stronger  impulse  joined  with  a  diminished  sound.  When  impulse 
and  sound  increase  together,  there  is  probably  no  hypertrophy,  but  the 
heart  is  only  acting  more  forcibly  from  pure  excess  of  nervous  energy. 
When  impulse  and  sound  decrease  together,  there  is  probably  no 
atrophy,  but  the  heart  is  only  acting  more  feebly  from  pure  defect  of 
nervous  energy.  When  the  sounds  and  impulse  of  the  heart  are  both 
perceived  beyond  the  praecordial  region,  they  give  notice  (generally 
speaking)  of  dilatation  of  one  or  other  of  the  ventricles.  If,  under 
these  circumstances,  sound  predominates  over  impulse,  then  with  dila- 
tation there  is  either  attenuation,  or  somewhat  less  than  a  proportionate 
increase  of  its  muscular  substance.  If  impulse  predominate  over 
sound,  with  dilatation,  there  is  either  h^^pertrophy,  or  somewhat  more 
than  a  proportionate  increase  of  its  muscular  substance." 

Morbid  sounds  of  the  heart. — ^Unnatural  sounds  may  be  called  mur- 
murs;  and  they  are  of  two  kinds  :  the  exorardial,  produced  external 
to  the  heart,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  pericardium ;  and  the  endocardial, 
produced  in  the  heart  itself. 

The  endocardial  murmurs  have  a  blowing  character,  the  eococardial 
give  the  idea  of  friction. 

"The  endocardial  murmur,''  says  Dr.  Latham,  ^Ms  not  only  differ- 
ent in  kind  from  the  natural  sounds  of  the  heart,  but  it  takes  their 
place,  and  is  heard  in  their  stead.  It  comes  exactly  where  the  first 
sound,  or  where  the  second,  or  where  both  sounds  should  be.  It 
keeps  strict  time  with  the  systole  or  with  the  diastole  of  the  heart,  or 
with  both. 

"  The  exocardial  murmur,  too,  is  different  in  kind  from  the  natural 
sounds  of  the  heart.  Hut  it  does  not  take  the  place  of  them ;  it  is 
not  heard  in  their  stead.  In  proportion  as  it  is  louder,  it  obscures  or 
overpowers  the  natural  sounds.  But  the  natural  sounds  are  still  apt 
to  reach  the  ear  through  the  exocardial  murmur ;  and  when  they  do 
not  reach  the  ear,  it  is  because  they  are  imperceptible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, not  because  they  oease  to  exist." 

Endocardial  murmurs  (i.  e.,  murmurs  within  the  heart)  are  caused 
by  peculiar  vibrations  of  the  columns  of  blood  which  pass  through  the 
heart;  and  these  vibrations  may  depend,  —  1st,  upon  an  unnaturally 
thin  gualitif,  and  deficient  quantity  of  the  blood,  as  in  the  murmurs 
heard  after  hemorrhage;  2dly,  on  diseases  of  the  valvular  orifices  of 
the  heart,  offering  obstacles  to  the  passage  of  the  blood. 

A  murmur  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  a  diseased 
valvular  orifice  may  be  direct  or  regurgitant ;  that  is,  may  be  produced 
during  the  flow  of  the  blood  along  its  natural  channel,  if  contracted ; 
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or  during  its  regnrgitatioD;  wbich  will  happen  if  the  disetsed  Talre  is 
unable  to  shut  properly. 

In  order  to  asoertain  what  vaWe  is  diseased,  ootioe  must  be  taken  of 
the  time  at  which  tbe  mvrmiir  is  heard  —-of  the  part  of  the  prascordial 
space  where  it  i§  heard  mmt  loudly;  and  of  the  directum  in  which  it 
M  conveyed  the  /arthesL 

Valvular  disease  of  the  rif^t  side  of  the  heart  is  Tery  rare  indeed  ; 
and  the  diagnosis  of  it  from  disease  on  the  left  side  is  a  matter  of  some 
uncertainty.  The  following  obsenratioiis,  therefore^  chiefly  apply  to 
the  aortic  and  mitral  valves. 

When  a  single  endocardial  murmur  is  heard  during  the  aygtole  of  the 
heart,  its  seat  is  most  probably  the  aortic  valve,  which  is  thickened  so 
as  to  impede  the  blood  in  its  exit  from  the  heart  and  to  throw  it  into 
vibration. 

When  a  single  murmur  is  heard,  coincident  with  the  heart's  diaMoUj 
this  also  may  be  produced  by  a  diseased  aortic  valve,  if  so  diseased  as 
to  be  incapable  of  closing,  and 'permit  the  blood  to  regurgitate  into  the 
ventricle. 

When  there  is  a  double  murmur,  both  tystofic  and  dinsi&iic,  these 
also  may  arise  from  disease  of  the  aortic  orifice  alone ;  the  former  being 
a  murmur  caused  by  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  heart;  the  latier  by 
its  regurgigation. 

Again,  when  there  is  a  nngle  systolic  murmur,  it  may  be  caused  by 
disease  of  the  mitral  valve,  permitting  the  blood  to  regurgitate  into  the 
left  auricle  from  the  ventricle,  when  the  latier  contracts. 

The  spot  where  all  endocardial  murmurs  are  heard  most  distinctly, 
is  immediately  over  the  valve  which  originates  them.  And  the  space 
under  which  the  cardiac  valves  lie,  may  be  said  to  be  comprised 
hettoeen  the  lower  mart/in  of  the  third  left  costal  cartilage  and  the  lower 
margin  of  the  fourth ;  extending  inwards  to  the  middle  of  the  ster- 
num.    Here  it  is  that  almost  all  murmurs  are  heard  most  clearly. 

The  method  of  distinguishing  them  from  each  other  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  murmur  will  be  conveyed  along  the  direction  of  the 
column  of  fluid  whose  vibration  causes  it. 

Thus  if  a  murmur  be  seated  at  the  aortic  valve,  it  will  be  heard  most 
dearly  over  the  left  half  of  the  sternum,  between  the  third  andfourA 
costal  cartilages.  But  the  sound  will  also  be  conveyed  with  tolerable 
clearness  in  the  course  of  the  aorta  and  its  branches;  ihat  is  to  say, 
upwards  and  between  the  second  and  third  ribs  of  the  right  sidcy — 
perhaps  it  will  also  be  heard  in  the  carotids. 

If  the  disease  (which  is  very  rare)  were  seated  in  the  puhaumie 
valves,  tbe  murmur  would  follow  the  course  of  Hie  pfdmonary  artery^ 
upwards  between  the  second  and  third  ribs  of  the  left  side. 

If  it  were  seated  in  the  mitral  valve,  the  murmur  would  be  lost  if 
the  stethoscope  were  moved  upwards ;  but  would  still  be  heard  dis- 
tinctly if  it  were  moved  downwards  tomirds  the  apex  of  the  heart. 
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If  the  murmar  is  beard  plainly  in  both  directtom,  then  both  aortic 
.  atui  mitral  valves  are  probably  diseased. 

There  are  some  fbw  cironmstaDoes  which  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  estimating  the  value  of  endocardial  murmurs  as  signs  of  valvular 


For  first,  they  are  sometimes  absent  altogether  when  the  patient  is 
in  repose ;  although  they  may  be  excited  by  causing  the  patient  to 
move  about,  so  that  the  heart  may  beat  more  forcibly. 

Secondly,  the  loudness  of  the  sound  is  by  no  means  a  measure  of 
the  extent  of  the  disease ;  for  in  long-standing  oases,  where  a  diseased 
orifice  has  become  very  contracted,  the  sound  often  becomes  very  feeble 
indeed. 

Thirdly,  very  violent  action  of  the  heart  alone,  without  valvular  dis- 
ease, may  occasion  a  murmar;  this  often  happens  to  children;  seldom 
to  adults. 

Fourthly,  if  the  heart  is  embarrassed  by  deformity  of  the  chest,  or 
if  it  is  too  much  pressed  upon  by  the  stethoscope,  murmurs  may  be 
created. 

Fifthly,  in  cases  of  ansomia,  after  hemorrhages,  or  when  the  blood 
has  become  pale  and  watery  through  ill  health,  there  will  be  a  loud 
systolic  murmur,  conveyed  along  all  the  arteries ;  and  also  often  accom- 
panied by  a  continuous  humming  noise  heard  in  the  veins,  especially 
the  internal  jugular.  This  state  is  to  be  remedied  by  nourishing  food 
and  tonics. 

Lastly,  the  sounds  of  respiration  may  imitate  cardiac  murmurs  so 
closely,  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  patient  hold  his  breath| 
to  distinguish  their  real  source. 

mVLAMMATION    Of    THK    HEABT  —  ENDOCARDITIS,    AND 
PSBICABDITI8. 

These  maladies  are  generally  found  to  be  concomitants  of  rheumc^ 
Htm.  No  doubt  they  do  often  occur  from  other  causes;  and  they 
often  occur,  too,  in  slight  degrees  without  being  compluned  of  or 
suspected. 

Symptoms.  —  The  symptoms  of  endocarditis,  are,  1st,  pain  in  the 
heart;  2d,  disordered  actum  of  the  heart,  which  may  be  violent,  or 
else  feeble,  irregular,  and  intermitting;  3dly,  some  dyspnoea;  and^ 
lastly,  ahnormal  sounds ;  beginning  with  a  rouyhness  and  afterwards, 
a  murmur,  termed  the  bellows  murmur,  arising  from  thickening  of,  or 
deposit  on  some  of  the  valves.  One  or  more  of  these  symptoms,  oc- 
curring in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatbm,  may  be  considered  a  sign 
of  endocarditis. 

The  pain  is  sometimes  so  slight  that  the  patient  scarcely  notices  it, 
if  at  all ;  but  in  dangerous  cases  is  an  extreme  angnish,  liable  to  be 
followed  by  orthopnoea,  restlessness,  delirium,  and  death.  The  mur- 
mur sometimes  is  huird  at  the  very  beginning,  whilst  there  is  no  other 
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sympiiom  or  complaint  about  the  heart;  sometimes  it  does  not  oome  oo 
till  the  middle  or  end  of  the  disease. 

The  symptoms  of  pericarditis  are,  1st,  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
heart,  augmented  by  pressure  and  by  a  deep  inspiration ;  2dly,  ir- 
regular or  violent  action  of  the  heart;  3dly,  difficulty  of  breathing; 
and,  lastly,  the  physical  signs — an  ex4>cardiiU  murmur^  canaed  by  the 
rubbing  of  the  roughened  and  inflamed  serous  surfaces  of  the  heart 
and  pericardium  against  each  other ;  dulness  of  percussion  over  an 
unusually  large  space  of  the  prsBoordial  region ;  and  sometimes  a  dis- 
tinct undulation  visible  between  the  cartilages  of  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th 
left  ribs.  The  exocardial  murmur  resembles  the  rubbing  of  two  rough 
surfaces  against  each  other — it  is  called  by  Dr.  Watson  the  io  and  fro 
sound;  which  name  well  expresses  its  character.  Tbe  dulueaa  on 
percussion,  and  tbe  undulation,  arise  from  the  presence  of  fluid  effvL- 
sion  in  the  pericardium. 

The  friction  sound  ceases  of  course  if  the  heart  and  pericardium 
become  adherent  together. 

Inflammation  of  the  heart  is  sometimes  attended  with  so  much 
nervous  and  cerebral  irritation,  as  to  mislead  the  practiUouer,  unless 
very  cautious^  and  induce  him  to  look  at  the  head  instead  of  the 
prsecordia. 

Pericarditis,  like  endocarditis,  may  oome  on  in  the  course  of  acute 
rheumatism,  wiihout  being  denoted  by  pain,  or  any  symptom  sensible 
to  the  patient.  The  region  of  the  heart  should  therefore  be  frequently 
scrutinized  by  the  stethoscope  in  rheumatism,  and  proper  measures  be 
adopted  as  soon  as  there  is  the  first  indication  of  murmur. 

Frequency  of  the  disease,  —  Br.  Latham  shows  that  the  heart  is 
much  more  frequently  inflamed  in  acute  rheumatism  than  is  often 
imagined.  Out  of  136  cases  of  raat  disease,  the  heart  was  inflamed 
in  90,  about  two-thirds;  of  these  90  cases  there  were  63  of  endocar- 
ditis; 7  of  pericarditis;  11  of  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  combined, 
and  9  in  which  the  seat  was  doubtful. . 

Out  of  this  number  there  were  but  three  deaths ;  but  yet  in  tbe 
great  majority  of  those  who  recovered,  there  was  some  deviation  from 
tbe  healthy  state  remaining,  which,  no  doubt,  laid  the  foundation  of 
subsequent  chronic  disease  of- the  valves. 

Morbid  appearances  in  actUe  pericarditis, — The  membrane  in- 
tensely red;  perhaps  ccchymosed,  its  cavity  containing  serum  with 
flakes  of  lymph ;  and  both  the  inside  of  the  pericardium  and  the  out- 
side of  tbe  heart  covered  with  a  layer  of  lymph  of  variable  thickness ; 
sometimes  the  opposing  surfaces  adhere ;  sometimes  they  are  free,  and 
the  lymph  is  flooculent,  or  corrugated,  making  the  heart's  surface  look 
like  tripe. 

0/  endocarditis.  —  The  aflected  portk>n  of  the  valves  is  generally 
round  thickened,  pink,  and  fringed  with  deposits  of  lymph. 

Treatment. — Tbe  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  heart  is  the 
same  as  that  of  acute  rheumatism,  only  modified  to  meet  the  emer- 
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genoy.  Bleeding  most  be  employed,  if  the  general  state  of  strength 
and  excitement  show  it  to  be  demanded,  and  that  it  can  be  borne ; 
cupping  bettoeen  the  shoulderSy  or  leeches  to  the  prcBcordiaj  are  indis- 
pensable. After  free  depletion,  digitalis  shoal d  be  given  to  quiet  the 
heart's  action.  Fall  doses  of  opium,  at  bedtime,  to  insure  sleep ;  and 
cahmely  with  smaller  doses  of  opium,  in  such  quantities  as  the  severity 
of  the  disease  may  demand  during  the  day ;  purgatives,  so  as  to  clear 
out  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  eolchicum  are  the  main  remedies. 
And  it  should  be  observed  that  it  will  be  right  to  leech  or  cup  the 
instant  any  abnormal  sound  is  heard  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  al- 
though no  symptom  of  uneasiness  there  may  be  complained  of  by  tbe 
patient.  When  tbe  acute  state  has  subsided,  hlinters  will  hasten  the 
absorption  of  effusion  or  deposit  of  lymph,  which  may  be  farther  in- 
sured by  using  a  combination  of  calomel,  squill,  and  digitalis,  or 
nitrate  of  potassa,  or  cream  of  tartar. 

OHROHIO    VALVULAR    DISBASB. 

This  is  a  frequent  result  of  chronic  endocarditis.  The  valves  of 
the  left  side  are  most  subject  to  it.  They  may  be  either  contracted 
or  distorted,  preventing  accurate  closure;  or  ulceration  may  occur 
through  the  valves.  Two  other  morbid  changes  are  also  noticed,  — 
vegetations  or  roughened  projections,  and  an  atheromatous  deposit 
under  the  tissue  of  the  valves,  similar  to  what  occurs  in  the  arteries ; 
the  surface  over  this  deposit  is  liable  to  ulcerate.  Occasionally  there 
is  a  deposition  of  cartilaginous  or  osseous  matter ;  and  in  gouty  sub- 
jects, of  the  urate  of  soda.     Sometimes  the  valves  become  atrophied. 

Effects,  —  If  the  disease  is  very  slight  but  little  difficulty  ensues ; 
but  if  severe,  it  is  apt  to  produce  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  dropsy, 
local  inflammations,  and  ultimately  death.  These  results  are  owing, 
first,  to  an  impediment  to  the  forward  movement  of  the  blood  in  con-» 
sequence  of  the  contracted  valvular  opening,  and  secondly,  to  the  re- 
gurgitation of  the  blood,  producing  an  accumulation  behind.  Suppose 
we  left  auriculo-ventricular  (mitnd)  valve  to  be  affected :  if  its  orifice 
is  contracted,  the  blood,  being  impeded  in  its  course,  accumulates  in 
the  left  auricle,  and  distends  it ;  congestion  of  the  pijdmonary  veins  is 
the  consequence;  the  lungs  share  in  this  congestion,  and  pulmonary 
apoplexy  may  be  the  result.  This  must,  of  course,  occasion  an  in- 
sufficient supply  of  blood  to  the  general  system,  to  relieve  which,  the 
heart  must  make  greater  efforts ;  and  thus  hypertrophy  may  follow. 
Again,  suppose  some  insufficiency  in  the  mitral  valve,  owing  to  ulce- 
ration, for  example,  the  blood  will  regurgitate  into  the  left  auricle  at 
each  pulsation,  producing;,  as  before,  congestion  of  the  auricle  and 
lungs,  and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart. 

In  contraction  of  the  semilunar  valves  of  ihe-nortaj  a  less  supply  of 
blood  is  sent  to  the  general  system,  but  congestion  and  consequent  hy- 
pertrophy, and  also  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  may  occur.  If  these 
valves  be  im[>crfcct  through  ulceration  or  adhesion,  the  regurgitation 
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into  the  ventricle  produces  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  with  a  foil, 
jerking  pulse. 

General  n^mptofM, — ^DyspnoBa,  increased  by  muscular  effortn,  or 
emotion ;  palpitations,  also  increased  by  the  same  causes ;  the  pulse 
often  intermittent,  jerking ;  at  other  times,  very  frequent,  small,  and 
irregular. 

Physical  ngns. — ^The  pathological  sounds  are  termed  murmurs.  It 
is  very  important  to  distinguish  between  the  murmurs  of  fuDctional 
and  organic  disease.  In  mitral  contraction,  the  murmur  must  aooom- 
pany  the  second  sound,  because  occurring  during  the  diastole  of  the 
ventricle,  and  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  auricle  into  the  ven- 
tricle. It  is  heard  over  the  ventricles,  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
ribs, — ^rather  than  immediately  over  the  valves,  because  the  lung  here 
interferes.  It  is  never  heard  above  this  point, — which  will  distiDg;uish 
it  from  aortic  valvular  deficiency.  Another  point  to  be  remembered 
is,  that  the  second  sound  of  the  heart  is  also  distinctly  heard,  showing 
that  the  aortic  valves  are  sound. 

In  mitral  dejicienry,  the  abnormal  sound  will  accompany  the  ventri- 
cular contraction,  and  will  hence  be  heard  accompanying  theirs/ sound. 
It  is  a  lood  and  prolonged  murmur  in  a  low  key,  like  whispering  the 
word  <'  who  ;*'  it  is  the  m'ost  common  of  the  abnormal  sounds,  and  is 
heard  over  the  seat  of  greatest  dulness. 

In  contraction  of  the  aortic  valves,  the  murmur  accompanies  the  first 
sound,  and  is  heard  over  the  third  rib,  and  upwards  and  to  the  right 
of  the  sternum,  in  the  course  of  the  aortic  arch.  It  is  oomparatiTely 
superficial,  and  sounds  like  whispering  the  letter  **  z." 

In  aortip  regurgitationj  the  murmur  accompanies  the  second  sound, 
and  is  heard  near  the  apex  of  the  heart,  because  produced  by  the 
blood  rushing  down  into  the  left  ventricle,  through  contraction  of  the 
aorta.  It  is  superficial,  and  not  very  strong,  and  is  likewise  heard  high 
up  in  the  course  of  the  aortic  arch.  In  slight  aortic  regurgitation 
there  is  only  a  blurred  second  sound. 

In  valvular  disease  of  the  right  side,  the  sounds  are  much  the  same 
as  thvMBC  of  the  left  side.  The  tricuspid  murmurs  are  heard  at  the 
right  of  the  sternum ;  those  of  the  pulmonary  semilunar  valves  are 
superficial,  and  on  the  hfi  of  the  sternum. 

Treatment, — If  taken  early,  it  may  be  cured.  If  it  is  the  result  of 
inflammation,  the  proper  plan  would  be  a  long-continued  but  moderate 
use  of  mercury,  so  as  not  to  afiect  the  gums.  Iodine  may  also  be  cau- 
tiously employed,  either  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  mercury.  If  it 
can  be  traced  to  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  diathesis,  a  protracted  use  of 
the  alkalies,'  with  colchicum,  is  indicated.  Counter-irritation  by 
means  of  cups  repeated,  or  blisters,  or  pustulation,  will  also  be  ser- 
viceable. 

HTPEBTBOPHT  AND  DILATATION. 

The  dimensions  of  the  heart  may  be  increased;  either  by  augmenta* 
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tion  of  ita  musoular  walls,  or  enlargement  of  its  caTities.  The  name 
hypertrophy  is  given  to  the  former  of  these  conditions,  when  rosnlting 
from  an  increase  of  its  muscular  substance;  that  of  dilatation  to  the 
latter.     Both  conditions  are  apt  to  coexist. 

The  average  size  of  the  healthy  heart  is  nsnally  described  as  about 
that  of  the  individual's  fist;  the  thickness  of  the  left  yentride,  four  to 
six  lines ;  that  of  the  right,  two  to  three  lines ;  that  of  the  left  auricle, 
about  one  and  a  half  lines;  that  of  the  right  auricle,  about  one  line. 
The  cavities  are  very  nearly  of  equal  size,  and  are  capable  of  contain- 
ing, each,  about  two  fluid  ounces. 

Sometimes  all  the  cavities  are  enlarged,  changing  both  its  shape  and 
position.  Again,  only  one  cavity  may  be  hypertrophied,  in  which  case 
the  other  will  resemble  a  small  appendix.  The  columnss  camese  are 
also  generally  enlarged  at  the  same  time.  It  is  rare  to  witness  dilata- 
tion of  all  the  cavities;  the  ventricles  are  more  liable  to  it  than  the 
auricles. 

Several  varieties  of  hypertrophy  are  usually  described,  viz., — sttnple 
hypertrophy^  in  which  the  muscular  parietes  are  thickened,  but  the 
cavities  unaltered  in  size;  hypertropnyy  with  dilatation^  or  eccentric 
hypertrophy^  in  which  there  is  also  an  increase  of  the  capacity  of  the 
cavities;  and  concentric  hypertrophy,  in  which  the  substance  of  the 
heart  is  thickened,  and  its  cavities  diminished. 

Modem  pathologists  have  decided  that  the  concentric  hypertrophy  is 
a  pathological  mistake ;  that,  in  fact,  it  depends  on  the  state  of  con- 
traction in  which  the  heart  happens  to  be  left  at  the  moment  of  death ; 
and  that  the  so-called  concentric  hypertrophy  often  vanishes  as  the 
riyor  mortis  goes  off,  and  the  heart  dilates  and  becomes  flabby. 

General  symptoms. — One  of  the  most  prominent  is  dyspnosa,  pro- 
dUQed  by  any  exertion ;  also,  palpitations,  which  aire  sometimes  so  vio- 
lent as  to  shake  the  whole  body ;  prsacordial  uneasiness.  The  second- 
ary signs  are,  violent  headache,  vertigo,  buzzing  in  the  ears,  flnsbes 
of  light,  pulmonary  congestion,  pneumonia,  apoplexy  of  the  lungs,  con- 
gestion of  the  liver,  bilious  disorders,  and  dyspepsia,  and  finally,  gene- 
ral and  local  dropsy.  Towards  the  dose,  the  patient's  suffering  is  ex- 
treme ;  unable  to  lie  in  bed,  he  is  forced  to  assume  constantly  a  sitting 
posture,  with  the  body  bent  forward.  Death  sometimes  occurs  very 
suddenly  in  syncope. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Vfi  ventricle  may  be  caused,  first,  by  circum- 
stances that  excite  the  action  of  the  organ  to  a  great  degree;  such  as 
high  living,  violent  exercise,  and  mental  excitement;  and,  secondly, 
by  obstructions  of  the  mouth  of  the  aorta.  These,  of  course,  require 
greater  muscular  force  to  be  exerted  in  order  that  the  blood  may  be 
propelled  in  the  same  time  through  a  small  aperture  as  through  one 
of  the  natural  size. 

Hypertrophy  toith  dilatation  is  much  more  common  under  the  last- 
mentioned  circumstances,  than  simple  hypertrophy;  for  the  same  cause 
that  obstructs  the  current  of  blood,  will  also  give  the  cavity  a  tendency 
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to  dilate,  especially  if  the  patient  has  but  little  tone  and  vigonr  in  the 
muscular  system. 

The  symptoms  are,  a  very  strong  and  full  pnlse,  all  the  fnnetkms 
are  for  a  time  invigorated,  flushed  faoe,  prominent  eyes,  headache. 
tendency  to  apoplexy.  If  there  be,  at  the  same  time,  mitral  regui^- 
tation,  the  pulse  will  be  softer,  and  there  will  be  the  valvular  murmur. 
Hyfertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  is  not  accompanied  by  a  nmilar 
pulse.  It  is  generally  attended  with  tricuspid  regurgitation,  which 
produces  a  pulsation  in  the  jugular  veins. 

The  impulse  is  stronger  and  more  extensive ;  the  first  sound  is  duller 
than  usual.  Percussion  is  duller;  and  often  there  is  greater  pioini- 
nence  in  the  prsecordial  region. 

Dilatation  without  hypertrophy. — ^This  is  a  kind  of  muscalar 
atrophy,  and  happens  to  flabby  cachectic  patients,  in  whom  the  heart 
gives  way  and  stretches  in  eflbrts  to  carry  on  the  circulation. 

The  signs  of  dilatation  are  such  as  arise  from  a  want  of  duly  aerated 
blood  in  the  different  parts  of  the  body ;  such  as  pale  hoe,  purplish 
lips,  feeble  pulse,  general  paleness  of  the  surface,  oedema  of  the  feet, 
the  movements  of  the  heart  feeble  and  prolonged,  great  disposition  to 
faintness,  and  tendency  to  passive  hemorrhage  and  dyspnoea  on  the 
slightest  excitement. 

The  rounds  are  clearer  than  natural^  accompanied  bydulneas  on 
percussion,  and  a  feeble  pulsation. 

Cawies. — ^Valvular  disease  is  the  most  frequent  cause ;  rheumatic 
irritation,  any  cause  producing  constant  and  excessive  exertion  of  the 
organ,  as  violent  exercise,  playing  on  wind-instruments,  violent  pas- 
sions, intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  emphysema  of  the  lungs, 
asthma;  anemia  predisposes  to  it  by  occasioning  relaxation. 

Treatment. — It  is  curable  if  the  valves  are  not  implicated,  and  if 
taken  in  the  early  stage.  The  great  point  is  to  remove  the  exciting 
cause,  especially  valvular  disease.  Regulate  the  patient's  habits  of 
life  and  occupation ;  moderate  his  diet;  occasional  moderate  bleedings 
in  hypertrophy ;  with  an  active  pulse,  or  cupping,  if  there  is  pain ;  but 
avoid  large  bleedings ;  occasional  saline  cathartics ;  passive  exercise. 
Digitalis  is  the  special  medicine ;  prussic  acid  is  also  used  for  the  same 
purpose ;  tincture  of  ae-onite  and  colchicum,  where  it  has  resulted  from 
rheumatism ;  constant  revulsion  to  the  surface. 

In  dilatation,  the  object  is  to  produce  good  blood ;  hence  bleeding 
should  be  avoided ;  tonics,  iron,  ood-liver  oil,  and  animal  food  should 
be  directed,  with  an  occasional  small  dose  of  a  saline  cathartic.  I^gi- 
talis  is  here  specially  required.  The  wild-cherry  bark  is  an  excellent 
tonic ;  and  as  nervous  symptoms  are  very  apt  to  bo  present  in  females, 
opium,  belladonna,  valerian,  &o.,  may  be  given  with  advantage. 

Various  other  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  are  occasionally  witnessed, 
but  as  they  are  comparatively  rare,  and  for  the  most  part  incurable,  it 
will  suffice  barely  to  mention  them  here. 

Atrnphy  occasionally  occurs.      JStt/tenitig  may  take  place  without 
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inflammation ;  it  may  result  in  a  rupture  of  the  heart.  Various  {ndu- 
rations  of  the  heart  may  occur,  as  of  the  JibrouHy  carttloffinouSj  aud 
osseous  character.  Fa^fy  degeneration  is  a  rare  disease.  Tubercle^ 
carcinoma^  AQdjpoIypi  are  also  rarely  ootioed. 

ANGISA    PS0T0RI8. 

This  dreadful  complaint  attacks  persons  who  have  some  organic  alte- 
ration of  the  heart,  and  generally  of  an  atrophic  character.  In  some 
oases  the  heart  has  been  found  ezoessively  loaded  with  iat ;  in  others 
there  has  been  a  softness  of  the  heart;  in  others  disease  of  the  valves 
or  of  the  aorta;  and  in  several  ossification  of  the  coronary  artery y  a 
change  which  would,  of  coarse^  greatly  interfere  with  the  proper  nou- 
rishment of  the  heart. 

Symptoms. — ^These  seem  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  cramp^  or  sposm 
of  0^  hearty  combined  with  inability  to  propel  its  contents  properly. 
The  patient,  in  walking  briskly,  especially  if  he  does  so  ai\er  a  meal, 
is  seized  with  a  peculiar  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  It  is  a  pain 
of  an  alarming  nature  to  the  patient,  who  oflen  feels  that  he  must  stop 
and  support  himself,  and  as  if  another  step  would  be  fatal.  The  pain 
goes  through  to  the  back,  and  often  shoots  down  to  the  elbow  of  the 
left  arm.  The  pulse  sometimes  stops  during  the  paroxysm.  When 
it  has  lasted  some  seconds,  it  goes  off. 

The  attacks,  generally,  as  the  disease  advances,  become  more  and 
more  frequent  and  violent,  and  more  easily  induced. 

Treatment. — ^This  may  be  comprised  in  the  word  quiet.  The  pa- 
tient should  be  warned  of  his  danger ;  and  the  means  which  have 
been  before  spoken  of  should  be  employed  to  aDay  irritation  of  the  dis- 
eased organ,  taking  care  neither  to  weaken  the  patient  too  much  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  on  the  other  to  let  his  veins  become  too  full;  or  the 
liver  and  kidneys  inactive. 

FUNCTIONAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 

These  are  exhibited  nnder  two  main  forms^ — palpitations  and 
neuralyic  pains. 

The  symptoms  often  strongly  resemble  those  of  organic  disease,  such 
as  dyspnoea,  pain,  &c. ;  but  the  characteristic  distinction  is  tJie  want 
of  a  constant  murmur  in  merely  functional  disorder. 

The  causes  are  such  as  produce  general  nervous  derangement,  as  the 
excessive  use  of  tobacco,  or  of  ooffee  and  tea,  dyspepsia,  flatulence,  hys- 
teria,  severe  study,  depressing  emotions,  sexual  excesses,  and  anemia. 
They  are  most  apt  to  occur  about  puberty^  or  a  little  after ;  and  in 
females  more  than  in  roaRs. 

The  treatment  is  to  be  conducted  on  general  principles,  —  removing 
all  known  causes,  and  employment  of  tonics,  chalybeates,  anti8pa8nir> 
dies,  and  exercise. 
78* 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  BLOOD-VESSELS. 
A&TB&ITI8. 

iDflammation  of  tbe  arteries  is  rare  in  the  acute  form.  The  sjinp- 
toma  are  pain  and  tenderness  along  the  course  of  the  yessel,  attended 
with  a  thrill  or  throbbing.  Goagulable  Ijmph  is  effused  within  tire 
vessel,  often  producing  a  complete  arrest  of  the  circulation,  and  re- 
sulting in  gangrene.  It  is  highly  probable  that  many  cases  of  spoo 
taneous  gangrene  in  old  people  are  thus  produced. 

Chronic  arteritis  is  probably  more  common ;  but  is  not  usually  diB- 
ooverable  before  death.  Atheromatous  deposits  may  occur  in  the  coats 
of  the  arteries,  exciting  ulceration.  They  are  also  liable  to  ossification 
as  age  advances. 

The  treatment  consists  in  bleeding,  leeching  to  the  part  affected, 
blisters,  and  fomentations. 

PHLEBITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  veins  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  signs  are 
pain  and  tenderness  in  the  course  of  the  vessel,  which  soon  beoomea 
cord-like  and  knotted,  by  which  it  may  be  distinguished  from  arteritv. 
There  are  swelling  and  redness  of  the  adjacent  parts  —  the  rednees 
being  in  streaks.  The  limb  below  the  part  affected  is  swollen,  from 
obstruction  of  the  circulation  and  effusion  of  serum.  A  similar  condi- 
tion is  seen  in  the  milk  leg  of  women,  depending  upon  inflammation 
of  the  uterine  veins,  and  extending  thence  to  the  iliftcs  and  femorais. 
A  frequent  effect  of  phlebitis  is  the  production  of  pus,  in  which  case 
either  perfect  occlusion  of  the  vein  above  occurs,  with  the  formatioa 
of  an  abscess,  or  the  pus  passes  into  the  heart,  and  produces  exoesMve 
prostration.  Another  consequence  is  metastatic  abscess^  axiaiBg  from 
the  deposit  of  pus  in  some  particular  part.  It  is  possible  that  the  pas, 
which  enters  the  circulation,  may  act  as  Sk/erment 

The  treatment  consists  in  free  leeching,  blisters,  lead- water  applica- 
tions, fomentations,  &c. ;  and,  in  suppuration,  a  supporting  plan. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BLOOD. 
SOOBBUTUS,   OB    8CUBVT. 

This  disease  consists  in  a  peculiar  depraved  state  of  the  blood,  the 
nature  of  which  is  not  known. 

It  commences  with  a  feeling  of  languor,  or  general  debility  and 
mental  despondency ;  a  sense  of  fatigue  is  experienced  on  the  slightest 
exertion  ;  the  face  is  either  pale  or  sidlow,  and  presents  an  appearance 
of  puffiness;  the  eums  are  swollen,  soft,  an^of  a  purplish  colour,  and 
bleed  eusily;  the  hreath  becomes  offensive,  and  petechias  appear  over 
the  body.  Hemorrhage  frequently  occurs  from  mucous  surfaces ;  the 
feet  become  a^dcmatous;  hard  and  painful  swellings  occur  over  t^e 
surface ;  a  disposition  is  evinced  to  inflammation  of  the  viscera  of  % 
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low  ^rade ;  and  also  to  hemorrbagic  effusions.  The  toogue  and  appe- 
tite ofteu  continue  unaffected.  Death  is  produced  either  bj  the  debility 
or  hemorrhage, — the  intellect  remaining  sound  to  the  last.. 

Causes.  —  The  chief  cause  is  the  deprivatioo  of  proper  vegetable 
food.  Other  causes  may  contribute,  such  as  long-continued  exposure, 
fatigue,  the  depressing  passions,  &c.  The  exclusion  of  fresh  vegetable 
food  will  not  produce  it,  provided  fresh  animal  food  can  be  procured. 
It  occurs  most  frequently  on  board  of  ships,  on  long  voyages,  and  occa- 
sionally, also,  on  land,  under  similar  circumstances. 

Treotment. — ^This  is  very  simple ;  all  that  is  requisite  is  to  remove 
the  cause,  by  giving  plenty  of  fresh  vegetable  food  and  acids,  especially 
lemon  juice  or  citric  acid.  Cabbage  and  potatoes  are  also  excellent 
antiscorbutics;  and  milk  is  a  good  article  of  diet.  Of  medicines,  nitrate 
of  potassa  has  been  specially  recommended;  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  nothing  will  avail  in  the  absence  of  vegetable  food. 

PUKPUKA. 

This  consists  in  the  production  of  livid  or  purplish  spots,  generally 
commencing  at  the  lower  extremities.  Two  varieties  are  described — 
fyiirpura  simplex  and  p,  hefirurrrhagicay  although  it  is  probable  they 
do  not  essentially  differ;  in  the  latter,  there  is  also  effusion  of  blood 
into  the  mucous  membranes. 

Sometimes  there  are  constitutional  symptoms,  as  in  scurvy,  espe- 
cially neuTa%io  pains  in  the  back.  It  appears  often  in  successive 
erops;  the  spots  being  usually  small,  but  at  times  becoming  very  largo, 
by  increase  of  the  e&sion.  Occasionally  it  is  periodical.  It  is  not 
elevated,  nor  is  it  accompanied  by  any  sensations.  It  is  simply  an 
effusion  of  the  oolouring-matter  of  the  blood. 

In  p.  hemorrhagica  the  blood  escapes  from  the  gums,  lungs,  &c. 

CaiiMS.  —  Not  well  understood.  It  occurs  in  depraved  constitu- 
tions, as  a  general  rule,  though  this  is  not  always  the  case ;  it  is  more 
common  in  the  young,  and  in  the  very  old.  It  most  resembles  scurvy, 
in  its  general  character,  though  it  differs  from  it  in  not  being  prevented 
nor  cured  by  fresh  vegetable  food.  In  purpura,  the  gums,  although 
purplish,  do  not  soflen,  nor  swell,  nor  ulcerate,  as  in  scurvy. 

Treatment — ^The  main  indication  is  to  correct  the  low  state  of  the 
blood,  by  a  milk  diet  and  tonics ;  astringents  for  the  hemorrhage ; 
also  opium. 

HEMORRHAGES. 
1 

XPISTAXIS. — BLBVDINO    FBOM    THB    HOSB. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  body  more  disposed  to  hemorrhage  than  the 
pituitary  membrane,  and  none  in  which  the  recurrence  of  the  discharge 
is  productive  of  so  little  injury,  as  respects  either  the  structure  or  the 
constitution.  The  blood  effused  from  this  membrane  may  be  dis- 
charged either  by  the  nostrils  or  by  the  mouth,  after  having  passed 
into  the  posterior  fauces. 
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CavBfn,  —  Tn  its  idiopathic  states,  epistaxis  nocors  mosf  frequently 
in  children  and  youn*^  persons.  In  the  more  mature  periods  of  life, 
it  is  most  frequently  symptomatic,  or  dependent  upon  disease  of  the 
heart,  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  of  some  other  viscus,  or  consequent 
upon  the  disappearance  of  some  sanguineous  or  other  evacuatioo. 
The  external  causes  are,  injuries,  irritants,  exposure  of  the  &oe  to 
fires  or  to  the  sun's  rays.  The  internal  causes  are,  whatever  increases 
the  flow  of  blood  to  the  head,  as  mental  excitement,  sQcesing, 
catarrh,  &c.,  &o. 

Sjffnptonu,  —  The  sthenic  form  is  ushered  in  by  pain  of  the  head, 
▼ertigo,  or  somnolency ;  with  increased  pulsation  in  the  temporal  arte- 
ries. The  sthenic  epistaxis  is  often  symptomatic  or  critical  of  seve- 
ral acute  diseases,  especially  the  more  inflammatory  kinds  of  fever, 
and  inflammations  of  the  brain,  or  qf  the  lungs,  so.  The  passive 
forms  are  frequently  symptomatic  of  several  cachectic  maladies,  and 
of  the  last  stages  of  malignant  or  low  fevers.  The  quantity  of  blood 
discharged  may  vary  from  a  few  drops  to  many  pounds;  and  in  the 
more  obstinate  passive  states  the  patient  may  be  reduced  to  the  utinoet 
danger,  or  may  be  carried  off  in  a  few  houn  or  days,  aooording  to  tbe 
continuance  or  violence  of  the  discharge. 

Treatment. — If  the  patient  be  robust  or  plethoric ;  if  he  have  ex- 
perienced attacks  of  determination  of  blood  to  the  head;  the  dis- 
charge should  not  be  arrested  until  the  vascular  system  is  relieved, 
and  when  this  is  accomplished  the  epistaxis  will  cease  of  itself.  If  it 
should  seem  to  cease  prematurely,  and  particularly  if  the  above  symp- 
toms still  continue,  depletions,  purgatives^  and  an  antiphlogistae  regi- 
men ought  to  be  prescribed. 

When  it  is  requisite  to  check  the  hemorrhage,  the  patient  ought  to 
be  placed  in  a  cool,  airy  apartment,  with  the  head  elevated  or  held 
upright,  and  the  feet  plunged  in  warm  water  containing  mustard. 
The  neck  should  be  bared,  and  cold  fluids  aspersed  over  it  and  the 
face,  or  ice  applied  upon  the  nape  of  the  neck  or  upon  the  forehead ; 
and  an  active  cathartic  exhibited ;  tbe  sulphate  of  masnesia  with  sul- 
phuric acid  is  the  best.  Lemonade  and  cooling  drinks  may  also  be 
given.  When  the  epistaxis  has  become  habitual,  or  periodic,  and  es- 
pecially if  it  be  vicarious  of  menstruation^  it  may  be  anticipated  by 
cupping  on  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

In  the  passive  or  atonic  states  of  the  disease,  astrinsents  should  be 
njected  into  the  nostrils,  and  astringents  and  tonics  given  internally. 
A  solution  of  alum  may  be  injected  into  the  noetrils ;  or  lint,  moist 
with  this  solution,  introduced,  or  powdered  alum  blown  up  tbe  nostril. 
The  acetate  of  lead,  and  small  doses  of  opium,  may  be  exhibited  with 
advantage,  [f  the  bleeding  will  not  stop,  the  anterior  and  posterior 
apertures  of  the  nostrils  should  be  plugged. 
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H£M0PTTST8    AND    PVLMONABT    APOPLEXY  —  RBMOBBHAOB 
TBOM    THB    BBSPIBATOB't    OBQANS. 

Haemoptysis  is  one  of  the  most  fi^qnent  varieties  of  hemorrhage, 
owing  to — Ist,  the  very  extensive  bronchial  and  vesicular  surface  to 
which  the  blood  is  circulated  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  the  re- 
quisite changes  during  respiration ;  2d,  to  the  delicate  conformation 
of  the  capillaries  of  tbe  mucous  membrane  of  this  part;  3d,  to  the 
liability  of  the  lungs  to  congestions,  from  impaired  nervous  power, 
from  obstructions  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  of  the  circulation 
through  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  from  tubercular  or  other  lesions 
of  the  substance  of  the  lungs. 

We  may  admit  three  principal  sources  for  the  blood  which  is  ex- 
pectorated in  haemoptysis.  It  may  come,  firUy  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bronchi;  wcxmdly^  from  a  vessel  ulcerated  in  a 
tuberculous  excavation ;  thirdly^  from  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  or  of 
the  large  trunks  arising  from  its  transverse  aroh^  in  which  case  it  will 
be  soon  fatal. 

Pathology,  —  Some  few  oases  of  haemoptysis  depend  on  suppression 
of  the  menses,  and  are  habitual  and  not  dangerous ;  but  in  by  far  the 
majority  of  oases  it  depends  on  disease  of  the  heart,  or  on  the  irritation 
of  tubercle.  Hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  a  frequent  cause  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage ;  but  the  momentum 
caused  by  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  is  rarely  sufficient  to  rup- 
ture any  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  Dr.  Watson  states  <<  that 
every  instance  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage  dependent  upon  organic 
disease  of  the  heart,  which  he  had  observed,  ooinoided  with  disease 
on  the  left  side  of  that  organ,  mechanically  obstructing  the  return  of 
blood  from  the  lungs.  The  obstacle  has  sometimes  been  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  aorta ;  but  it  has  most  commonly  consisted  of  narrow- 
ing of  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifioe,  and  a  rigid  condition  of  the 
mitral  valve.'' 

When  these  morbid  states  exist,  it  is  easily  brought  on  by  violent 
exercise,  or  anything  that  irritates  the  lungs. 

'  Pulmonary  hemorrhage  may  be  simple,  the  blood  being  all  spit  up ; 
or  it  may  be  attended  with  what  is  most  improperly  called  pulmonary 
apoplexy  ;  that  is  to  say,  an  infiltration  of  blood  into  the  minute  tubes 
and  air-cells,  rendering  a  portion  of  lung  solid.  This,  as  Dr.  Watson 
has  shown,  is  an  accident  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  and  occurs  in  this 
way :  A  portion  of  the  blood,  instead  of  being  coughed  out,  is  drawn 
back  by  tne  parent's  inspiratory  efforts  into  one  or  more  small  tubes, 
and  fills  and  blocks  up  one  or  more  lobules,  giving  rise  to  one  or  more 
knobs  or  masses,  composed  of  blood  that  has  coagulated  in  the  air- 
vesicles.  Sometimes,  though  not  often,  the  latter  are  broken  down 
and  ruptured  by  it.  In  other  ca^es,  hemorrhage  occurs  in  tbe  minuter 
tubes  and  vesicles,  and  goes  on  clogging  up  a  large  portion  of  lung 
progressively;  there  being  not  the  circumscribed  lumps  just  described, 
but  a  large  irn  gular  diffused  solidification. 
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S^mptomn.  -—  Some  degree  of  pain  or  oppression,  at  the  ebest,  witli 
cough,  which  brings  np  nioothfuls  of  blood,  fluid  or  dotted.  The 
quantity  may  vary  from  a  teaspoonful  to  several  pints ;  so  that  the  pa- 
tient may  be  suffocated  by  the  abundance  of  the  hemorrhage. 

The  stethoscope  is  useful,  as  indicating  the  extent  and  place  of  the 
hemorrhage,  for  wherever  there  is  blood  in  the  air4ube8  or  vesicles, 
there  will  be  a  corresponding  crepitation,  or  if  the  lung  is  solidified, 
there  will  be  absence  of  respiration. 

After  pulmonary  apoplexy,  the  blood  is  expectorated  in  dark-red 
sputa,  mixed  with  mucus. 

Treatment — When  the  pulse  is  full,  strong,  and  vibratory,  bleeding 
is  required,  and  the  quaniity  of  blood  abstracted  will  necessarily  depend 
on  the  strength  of  the  patient.  One  bloodletting  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
four  ounces  on  the  first  or  second  day,  will  have  more  effect  in  check- 
ing the  hemorrhage  than  several  pounds  taken  away  in  the  course  of  a 
fortoight.  When  the  patient's  powers  will  not  admit  of  general  deple- 
tion, cupping  or  leeches  should  be  resorted  to.  A  free  current  of  cold 
air  should  be  allowed  to  pass  over  the  patient,  who  should  be  lightly 
covered ;  the  bowels  shuuld  be  opened  with  Epsom  salts  and  sulphuric 
acid ;  and  the  be<»t  remedy  is  the  acetate  of  lead  with  opium.  Perfect 
silence  should  be  enjoined^  the  diet  be  very  meagre,  and  comprise 
lemonade  or  other  acid  drinks.  If  the  hemorrhage  assumes  a  passive 
character,  alum,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  may  be  administered.  In 
slighter  cases,  saline  draughts,  with  small  doses  of  digitalis,  may 
suffice.  Any  inflammatory  or  irritative  symptoms  must  be  treated  by 
blisters  and  other  remedies  that  have  been  adverted  to  when  speaking 
of  phthisis. 

BiBMATEKBSIS — HSMOBRHAGC    FROM    THC    STOMACH. 

Cauie%. — Whatever  irritates  the  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach,  or 
interrupts  the  return  of  blood  from  that  organ,  will  occasionally  produce 
this  disease.  Blows  and  injuries  on  the  abdomen,  particularly  on  the 
hypochondria  and  epigastrium;  violent  concussions  of  the  trunk; 
external  o/s  internal  pressure  on  the  stomach ;  the  ingestion  of  irritating 
or  hurtful  matters  into  this  viscus ;  intemperate  indulgence  in  food  or 
stimulating  liquors ;  the  presence  of  worms  iir  the  stomach  or  upper 
part  of  the  small  intestines ;  powerful  or  irritating  emetics,  especiaJly 
when  given  in  the  advanced  stages  of  fevers,  or  in  cachectic  or  visceral 
diseases;  the  suppression  of  accustomed  discharges;  particularly  the 
menstrual  or  hsBmorrhoidal ;  the  application  of  cold,  or  of  cold  and 
moisture,  to  the  lower  extremities  or  surface  of  the  body  during  per- 
spiration or  the  catamenial  period ;  neglect  of  the  bowels,  and  conse- 
quent accumulation  of  fsscal  matters;  diseases  of  the  vessels  of  the 
stomach  and  neighbouring  viscera;  the  gravid  uterus,  and  lai^ 
tumours  developed  in  any  part  of  the  abdomen. 

Symptoms, — In  most  cases,  there  are  premonitory  symptoms,  such 
as  tension  or  puin  about  the  epigastrium,  with  faintness,  or  a  sense  of 
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sinking,  or  of  anxiety^  at  this  region ;  flatulent  or  acrid  eructations ; 
lassitude  with  irregular  chills  and  flushes  of  heat.  The  paffux/namic 
phenomena  of  the  disease  are^  nausea,  followed  by  vomiting  of  blood, 
either  fluid  or  coagulated,  pure,  or  mixed  with  the  contents  of  the 
stomach.  The  blood  and  other  matters  thrown  up  come  away  with 
more  or  less  effort^  frequently  with  comparative  ease,  even  when  the 
hemorrhage  is  greatest,  and  seldom  with  much  previous  retching ;  it 
is  sometimes  gulped  or  eructated  upwards.  When  the  quantity  of 
blood  thrown  up  is  great,  the  effort  at  ejecting  it  may  sometimes  occa- 
sion irritation  in  the  pharynx,  and  excite  coughing,  and,  from  this 
circumstance,  cause  some  doubt  as  to  the  seat  of  the  efiusion ;  but  the 
history  of  the  case  will  easily  show  the  nature  of  the  disease.  After 
an  attach  of  hsematemesis,  the  bowels  are  generally  relaxed,  and  the 
dejections  dark-coloured,  from  the  presence  of  blood  in  them,  and  ex- 
tremely foetid.  Sometimes  the  evacuations  are  quite  black,  and  of  the 
consistence  and  appearance  of  tar.  This  state  of  the  evacuations  (the 
fndcBna  of  old  authors)  often  continues  for  some  time  after  the  vomit- 
ing hte  ceased ;  and  they  are  often  preceded  by  colicky  pains  through 
the  abdomen,  distension,  flatulence,  tormina,  and  even  slight  meteo- 
rismus. 

The  phyticdl  characters  of  this  hemorrhage  which  require  notice  are 
merely  those  which  are  referable  to  the  colour,  consistence  and  quan- 
tity of  the  effused  blood.  The  blood  effused  into  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines is  seldom  found  to  present  its  natural  red  colour,  either  when 
thrown  out  from  these  organs,  or  when  contained  in  them  after  death. 
It  has  often  acquired  a  dark  purple,  and  still  more  frequently  a  deep 
brown  tint,  or  even  the  blackness  of  soot.  The  dark  brown  and  sooty 
discolorations  of  the  blood  may  always  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  the 
action  of  an  acid  chemical  agent,  formed  in  the  digestive  organs,  on  the 
effused  blood,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  they  are  produced  by  the 
action  of  an  acid  poison.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  diseases 
called  black  vomit  and  mdana  are  mere  modifications  of  gastric  and 
intestinal  haemorrhage,  the  black  colour  being  an  accidental  circum- 
stance of  no  importance,  and  derived  from  the  chemical  action  of  the 
acid  product  on  the  blood,  previous  to  its  evacuation.  The  cormstence 
of  the  effused  blood  is  very  generally  increased  with  the  darkness  of 
colour  which  it  has  acquired.  It  is  sometimes  coagulated  into  large 
masses,  or  into  a  multitude  of  smaller  portions,  resembling  a  mixture 
of  water,  blood,  and  soot.  Thb  appearance  is  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  the  action  of  an  acid  on  the  blood.  The  quantiijf  of  blood  effused 
may  vary  from  a  few  ounces  to  several  pints;  and  although  it  is  gene- 
rally ^eatest  in  cases  of  perforation  of  an  artery  of  the  stomach,  it  is 
sometimes  no  less  abundant  when  it  has  its  source  in  exhalation  from 
the  mucous  membrane. 

Of  the  different  local  lesions  which  are  found  to  accompany  gastrio 
and  intestinal  hemorrhage,  follicular  ulceration  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
common.     The  mucous  membrane  may  be  perfectly  pale  when  the  he- 
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morrbftge  has  proceeded  from  perforatioD  of  an  artery ;  red  aod  vaiiea- 
lar  when  preceded  by  congestion;  or  it  may  be  of  a  deep  red  colour 
throughout  a  great  extent,  whatever  be  the  source  of  the  effusion,  from 
imbibition  alone.  It  almost  always  presents  this  deep  red  ooloar  when 
the  hemorrhage  arises  from  a  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  retam  of  the 
venous  blood,  the  submucous  tissue  being  at  the  same  time  in  a  stale 
of  great  congestion,  and  infiltrated  with  blood. 

Treatment. — In  plethoric  and  robust  persons,  in  cases  depending  on 
congestion  of  the  liver  or  spleen,  or  upon  suppressed  discbarges,  aod 
where  there  are  indications  of  increased  or  sthenic  action,  we  should 
have  recourse  to  copious  or  repeated  bloodlettinggy  according  to  circam- 
stances.  Cupping  over  the  hypochondria,  purgatives,  cathaLrtie  ene- 
mata,  and  external  derivatives,  should  be  resorted  to.  In  the  more 
active  forms,  a  full  dose  of  calomel,  followed  in  a  few  hours  by  a  pur- 
gative draught,  and  this  by  a  cathartic  enema,  so  as  to  procure  oopi«fiis 
alvine  evacuations,  should  precede  the  use  of  astringents.  When  tbe 
licmorrhagic  discbarge  is  so  copious  as  to  forbid  the  delay  which  this 
practice  woul4  occasion,  the  calomel  should  be  followed  in  a  shorf  time 
by  a  full  dose  of  oil  of  turpeniine,  given  on  the  surface  of  milk  or  of 
some  aromatic  water,  or  of  this  medicine  conjoined  with  castor  oil.  If 
this  draught  be  thrown  off  the  stomach,  it  should  be  repeated ;  and  it 
may  be  even  agun  preceded  by  the  calomel.  Notwithstanding  its 
usual  nauseating  effect,  turpentine  is  generally  retained  in  hasmateuic- 
sis,  and  it  alkys  the  vomiting  by  arresting  the  hemorrhage. 

Of  the  oiiringentSf  the  acetate  of  lead,  in  large  doses,  with  opium, 
or  with  pyroligneous  acid,  acetate  of  morphia,  and  creasote,  is  the  most 
efficacious.  In  the  more  passive  states  of  the  disease,  the  tonic  astrin- 
gents, as  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  the  oil  of  turpentine 
with  aromatics,  the  sulphates  and  sulphuric  acid  with  opium  and  infu- 
sion of  roses,  and  alum-whey,  are  generally  useful. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  discharge,  total  abstinence  should  be 
enjoined;  but  afterwards,  mild  mucilaginous  drinks,  and  &rinaoeous 
food  in  small  quantity,  may  be  allowed,  and  the  transition  to  solid  and 
more  nutritious  diet  careAiUy  and  gradually  conducted.  The  drink 
should  be  cooling  and  astringent,  and  appropriate  to  the  state  of  the 
digestive  organs,  especially  the  liver  and  spleen.  Subsequently,  change 
of  air,  regular  exercise  on  horseback,  and  the  use  of  deobstraent  mine- 
ral waters,  ought  to  be  recommended. 

B^MATUBIA — HBMOBBHAGB    TBOM    THB    UBIHABT    OBOAHS. 

Symptoms, — ^The  source  of  blood  voided  through  the  urethra  may 
be  either  the  kidney,  ureters,  bladder,  or  urethra.  When  it  proceeds 
from  an  affection  of  the  kidneys,  it  is  attended  with  a  sense  of  heat  and 
pain  in  the  loins,  and  sometimes  with  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and 
the  Uood  is  intimately  mixed  with  ike  urine.  When  the  disease  is  in 
the  ureters,  there  is  a  sense  of  pain  and  tension  in  their  course ;  and 
coagulated  shreds  of  fibrinc^  having  the  shaj)e  of  the  ureters,  are /re- 
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^[%iend^  voided.  When  the  hemorrhage  is  from  the  bladder;  it  ia  uau- 
ally  preceded  bj  heaviness  and  tension  above  the  pubes,  extending  to 
the  perineum,  groins,  and  lambar  region ;  the  passing  of  the  nrine  is 
attended  with  pain  and  difficulty ;  the  blood  is  little,  if  at  all,  com- 
bined with  the  urine.  When  uie  hemorrhage  is  from  the  urethra, 
{)ain  is  felt  in  a  particular  part  of  the  canal,  and  the  blood  is  red, 
iquid,  and  pure,  and  generally  is  voided  guttatim.  When  the  blood, 
however,  flows  hack,  into  the  bladder,  some  uncertainty  as  to  its  origin 
i^  produced. 

Hemorrhage  of  the  urinary  oi^ns  presents  little  worthy  of  notice, 
as  regards  its  physsiccU  characters,  except  when  it  occurs  in  the  bladder. 
In  this  organ,  it  takes  place  from  isolated  points  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, which,  as  well  as  its  sub-cellular  tissue,  presents  a  number  of  deep- 
red  patches,  varying  from  a  line  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  larger 
ones  having  often  a  email  ash- coloured  slough  in  their  centre.  These 
patches  consist  of  blood  effused  into  the  mucous  and  sub-mucous  tissues, 
and  are  accompanied  by  venous  congestion  of  those  tissues  where  the 
efiiision  has  not  taken  place.  This  form  of  hemorrhage  is  chiefly  ob- 
served in  injuries  of  the  spine;  and  appearances  perfectly  similar 
sometimes  foUow  the  application  of  blisters  to  the  chest,  abdomen,  and 
other  parts  of  the  body.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  hemorrhage 
from  the  urinary  organs  is  the  presence  of  the  fungoid  disease  in  the 
prostate,  and  hence  its  much  greater  frequency  in  Uie  male  than  in  the 
female. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  this  affection  will,  of  course,  depend 
on  its  seat  and  cause.  When  the  hemorrhage  is  from  the  kidney,  if 
%he  patient  be  strong,  and  the  pulse  full,  either  general  or  local  deple- 
tion, with  the  usual  antiphlogistic  treatment,  is  requisite.  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  patient  is  debilitated,  as  in  typhus  or  scurvy,  the 
urine  being  generally  alkaline,  the  mineral  acids  should  be  given.  In 
ordinary  cases,  when  neither  excitement  nor  depression  is  present  in 
a  marked  degree,  small  doses  of  copaiba,  turpentine,  or  of  the  Hrtct. 
/erri  MoriU.,  the  latter  of  which  is  the  best,  are  to  be  administered. 
The  avoidance  of  all  stimulants,  and  absolute  rest,  should  be  insisted  on. 

DROPSIES. 

If,  in  man,  a  large  venous  trunk  be  compressed  or  obliterated,  so 
that  the  blood  no  longer  circulates  through  it,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
the  collateral  vessels  can  relieve  but  imperfectly  the  principal  vein 
thus  obstructed,  an  effusion  of  serum  is  sure  to  take  place.  But  if  the 
obstruction  exists  not  merely  in  the  veins  of  a  limb,  if  it  occur  in  a 
vessel  into  which  the  blood  of  a  much  greater  number  of  parts  empties 
itself,  then  the  dropsy  will  necessarily  become  more  considerable.  If, 
for  instance,  the  obstacle  to  the  return  of  the  blood  should  exist  in  the 
abdominal  vena  cava^  the  two  lower  extremities,  as  also  the  scrotum, 
will  become  filled  with  serum.  If  it  be  the  trunk  of  the  vena  portse 
which  is  more  or  less  completely  obliterated,  it  is  in  the  peritoneum 
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-that  the  serotui  ooUection  will  first  take  place ;  it  in  this  way  we  maj 
suppose  that  oertain  diseases  of  the  liver  heoome  oaosea  of  ascites.  If, 
in  fine,  the  ohstaole  to  the  free  return  of  venous  hlood  exists  at  the 
very  centre  of  the  circulation,  namely,  at  the  heart,  we  must  then  draw 
the  theoretical  conclusion,  that  in  this  case,  the  drculation  of  the 
venous  blood  being  everywhere  embarrassed,  serous  collections  must 
form  in  all  directions,  and  the  dropsy  become  general.  This  case, 
anticipated  by  theory,  is  actually  estabUshed  by  experience ;  all  prac- 
titioners know  ihcU  drop^  w  one  of  the  most  common  t^mptoms  of  the 
different  organic  affections  of  the  heart 

.The  next  cause  of  dropsy  is  cold,  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
cheek-  the  secretion  of  the  skin.  From  thb  cause  we  have  frequently 
general  anasarca,  and  effusions  into  the  pleur»,  the  pericardium,  the 
peritoneum,  &c.  These  cases  are,  from  the  attendant  constitutional 
symptoms,  called  injiammatorjf  dropsy.  A  third  cause  of  dropsy  is 
some  exanthematous  disease,  and  especially  scarlatina.  A  fourth  canse 
of  dropsy  is  the  granular  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  first  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  Bright,  and  elucidated  by  the  admirable  researches  of  Dr.  G. 
Johnson,  of  King's  College.'  A  fifth  source  of  dropsy  is  debility,  ex- 
haustion from  loss  of  blood,  &c.  A  sixth  and  frequent  cause  of  dropsy 
is  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  the  venous  blood,  owing  to  tumours  press- 
ing on  the  laree  venous  trunks,  and  glandular  enlargements,  as  hyper- 
trophy of  the  liver,  &c. 

The  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  depends  on  the  presence  of 
blood,  or  else  of  the  serum  of  blood.  If  serum  only  be  present,  the 
albumen  may  be  detected  by  boiling  a  portion  of  urine,  and  adding 
nitric  acid ;  if  the  entire  blood  be  present,  the  red  particles  may.  be 
detected  by  the  microscope,  and  will  render  the  urine  smoky  or  dusky 
in  colour. 

These  conditions  of  the  urine  in  dropsy  depend  on  a  congested,  or 
irritated,  or  diseased  state  of  the  kidney,  so  that  the  capillaries  of  the 
Malpighian  bodies  either  exude  serum,  or  else  are  ruptured  and  pour 
out  blood. 

HBPHRITIO    DBOPST — DB0P8T    TBOM    BBIOHT's    KIDIIBT 

Dr.  Bright  first  pointed  out,  in  1827,  the  frequent  connexion  which 
exists  between  dropsy  and  what  has  since  been  called  granular  d^n- 
eration  of  the  kidney,  and  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  as  an 
indication  of  the  latter  lesion ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Dr.  O.  Johnson, 
of  King's  College,  to  detect  the  real  nature  of  this  most  prevalent  and 
fatal  disease. 

Pathology,  — This  state  of  the  kidney  is  not  an  inflammation,  but 
a  slow  degeneration  ofstructurcj  commencing  by  an  abnormal  deposit 
of  fat  in  the  epithelial  cells  lining  the  uriniferous  tubes.     It  is  a  de- 

'  See  two  ezoellent  lectures,  by  Dr.  Todd,  of  King's  College,  in  the  London 
Med.  Gas.,  Deo.  19th  and  26th,  1846. 
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generation^  therefore,  nucb  allied  to  the  tubercular  deposit,  or  to  the 
fatty  liver  common  in  phthisis,  and  may  properly  receive  the  name  of 
the  fatty  kidney.  It  is  a  slow  insidious  disease^  beginning  generally 
much  further  back  than  the  patient  is  aware  of. 

The  uriniferous  tubes  become  by  degrees  blocked  up  with  an  exces- 
sive accumulation  of  &tty  epithelium ;  the  result  of  this  is,  that  the 
tubes  become  dilated,  so  as  to  press  on  the  portal  plexus  of  veins  which 
surround  them.  The  veins  being  thus  compressed,  the  Malpighian 
capillaries^  which  open  into  them,  are  unable  to  disoharee  their  con- 
tents, and  so  become  distended  with  blood ;  and  either  aUow  serum  to 
exude  from  their  walls,  or  else  burst  and  admit  the  escape  of  red  par- 
ticles and  fibrine.  As  the  accumulation  goes  on,  portal  plexuses  and 
uriniferous  tubes  become  atrophied,  and  hence,  shrinking  of  the  kid- 
ney and  deficiency  of  secretion  ensue.  As,  however,  some  Malpighian 
tufts  remain  healthy^  the  secretion  from  these  is  sometimes  abundant, 
or  even  excessive. 

The  morbid  anatcmy  is  thus  described  and  explained  by  Dr. 
Todd:— 

1.  <<Both  kidneys  are  ibund  in  a  diseased  state.  It  seldom  or 
never  happens  that  the  disease  is  limited  to  one  kidney. 

2.  '*  We  meet  with  irregular  vascular  congestion,  the  vessels  are  full 
at  some  parts  of  the  organ,  and  empty  at  others,  and  this  gives  rise 
to  a  motUed  appearance  on  the  surface  of  the  kidney. 

8.  ''  A  deposit  of  a  new  matter  is  found  either  in  or  between  the 
tubes  of  the  kidney ;  this  deposit  has  hitherto  been  called  granvJar. 

4.  **  As  the  disease  advances,  the  kidneys,  which  at  first  were  en- 
larged, shrink,  their  cortical  or  external  portion  becoming  wasted,  here 
and  there  leaving  depressions  on  the  surfiace  of  the  organ,  correspond- 
ing to  the  wasted  portions;  and  thus  a  tuberculated  aspect  is  given  to 
the  kidney.  The  blood-vessels  are  obliterated  in  many  situations,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  inject  such  kidneys." 

(hnsfitutioncd  Symptoms. — ^These  maybe  divided  into  three  stages. 

In  the  first,  the  patient  is  weak  and  dyspeptic ;  and  his  blood  loses 
its  red  particles  in  an  extraordinary  degree ;  but  there  is  very  little  to 
call  attention  to  the  kidney. 

In  the  second  stage,  the  symptoms  are,  a  pallid,  pasty  complexion, 
dry  hard  skin,  drowsiness,  weakness,  indigestion,  and  frequent  nausea, 
often  retching  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  palpitation  of  the 
heart.  A  most  characteristic  symptom  is,  that  the  patient  is  awakened 
once  or  twice  in  the  night,  with  desire  to  make  water. 

In  the  third  stage,  if  the  patient  is  exposed  to  cold,  the  kidney  be- 
oomes  congested;  anasarca  with,  perhaps,  ascites,  makes  its  appear* 
ance;  debility  increases;  the  secretion  of  urine  becomes  more  ineffi** 
cient,  urea  and  other  excrementitious  matters  accumulate  in  the  blood ; 
and  drowsiness  i§d  coma^  signs  of  effusion  into  the  head,  are  sure  pre- 
cursors of  death. 
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Of  iht  iiate  of  the  urine. — In  the  first  stage,  if  examined,  it  will 
often  be  found  to  contain  particles  of  epitheliam,  loaded  with  &t 

In  the  second  stage,  the  nrine  is  albuminouSf  and  not  only  eo,  but 
contains  sometimes  red  particles  of  blood,  and  little  JUfrinou*  shreds^ 
monlds  of  the  tnbnli  nriniferi,  in  which  they  have  coagulated.  Ita 
tpectfie  gravity  is  generally  very  low ;  instead  of  1025,  the  healthy 
average,  it  sinks  to  1016,  and  gradually  gets  lower;  down,  perhaps,  to 
1004.  It  will  often  be  found  under  the  microscope  to  contain  a  hirge 
amount  of  fktty  epithelium  scales. 

In  the  last  stage,  the  quantity  of  urine  is  very  variable;  sometimes 
very  scanty,  or  even  suppressed,  so  that  the  patient  dies  oomatose,  from 
the  urine  retained  in  the  blood;  sometimes  extremely  abundant;  and 
sometimes  before  death  the  albumen  entirely  vanishes. 

€on$eqiitnce$, — ^This  fatty  disease  of  the  kidney,  besides  dropsy,  and 
fatal  coma,  is  apt  to  induce  acute  inflammation  of  Uie  serous  membranes, 
disease  of  the  heart,  and  obstinate  indigestion. 

Causes. — It  may  be  caused  by  intemperance,  privation  of  air  and 
light,  and  neglect  of  proper  exercise ;  frequent  exposure  to  cold,  and 
the  other  causes  of  scrofula  and  phthisis. 

Treatment. — If  the  disease  assumes  an  acute  character,  with  pain  in 
the  loins,  fever,  and  evidence  of  renal  congestion,  cupping  should  be 
performed  on  the  loins.  But  in  most  cases  the  treatment  should  be 
so  conducted  aa  to  keep  the  emunctories  open,  and  reduce  the  strength 
as  little  as  possible.  The  skin  should  be  kept  open  by  baths ;  the 
bowels  by  saline  purgatives ;  and  in  the  intervals  of  purgation,  the  kid- 
neys should  be  solicited  by  the  milder  kinds  of  saline  diuretics,  such 
as  tartarised  soda.  When  there  is  an  absence  of  fever  the  tartariased 
iron  can  sometimes  be  borne.  Lastly,  the  diet  should  be  plain  and  as 
nourishing  as  the  stomach  will  digest,  and  fatty  matters  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  it  as  much  as  possible. 

BTDBOTHOBAX,    t»B0P8T    OF    TBI    FLBUEAL    OAVTTTBS. 

It  was  formerly  the  common  opinion,  and  is  even  now  believed  by 
many,  that  idtopatktc  hydrothorax  is  a  very  common  disease,  producing 
a  formidable  array  of  symptoms,  and  often  causing  death  by  suffocation. 
In  late  years,  the  erroneousness  of  this  opinion  has  been  shown,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  the  study  of  pathological  anatomy,  which  has  discovered, 
in  the  supposed  cases  of  simple  hydrothorax,  extensive  organic  disease* 
without  any  effusion ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  auscultation  and  per- 
cussion, which  have  not  only  proved  the  same  during  life,  bat  have 
likewise  taught  us  that  hydrothorax,  when  it  does  exist^  can  have  but 
a  very  small  share  in  producing  the  symptoms  that  have  hitherto  been 
ascribed  to  it. 

Symptoms. — ^The  patient  feels  an  oppression  and  £ffieulty  of  breath- 
ing, and  generally  lies  on  the  affected  side,  leavin^Sie  healthy  one 
unencumbered  in  its  functions.  When  the  fluid  is  in  both  cavities, 
'he  respiration  is  still  more  difficult  and  short ;  the  patient  sits  up  ia 
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bed,  and  calls  in  the  aid  of  all  the  muscles  of  inspiration  ^  and  his 
countenance  assumes  a  cast  of  anxiety.  Oorvisart  describes  the  chest 
as  being  more  distended  and  rounded  on  the  side  which  contains  the 
fluid;  and  as  the  collection  increases,  the  intercostal  spaces  are 
widened,  the  integuments  of  this  side  becoming  oedematous,  and  in  a 
few  instances,  the  arm  on  the  same  side.  In  the  acute  states  of  this 
disease,  a  feeling  of  soreness,  tenderness,  or  pain,  is  often  complained 
of  in  or  over  the  seat  of  effusion.  Symptomatic  hydrothorax  will 
combine  with  the  common  signs  of  pleuritic  effusion  those  of  whatever 
organic  disease  it  is  the  oonsequenoe ;  and  this  will  generally  be  found 
tc  be  some  lesion  of  the  circulatory  apparatus,  by  which  its  function  is 
extensively  impeded.  Laenneo  states  that  it  scarcely  ever  supervenes 
earlier  than  a  few  days  before  the  fatal  termination  of  such  diseases, 
and  may  therefore  be  considered  the  immediate  harbinger  of  death,  the 
agony  of  which  it  increases  by  dyspnoea. 

Fhyncal  signs. — On  perciusiony  a  flat  sound  is  emitted,  resembling 
that  produced  by  striking  the  thigh,  on  the  side  containing  the  fluid, 
or  on  both  sides  when  the  effusion  has  taken  place  into  both.  When 
the  patient  sits,  or  stands  up,  and  the  fluid  only  partially  fills  the  cavi- 
ties, the  lower  part  of  the  thorax  only  will  give  out  a  dead  sound.  This 
sound  generally  changes  its  place  with  the  change  of  position;  owing 
to  the  gravitation  of  the  fluid  to  the  depending  part.  This,  as  M. 
Fiorry  contends,  is  an  important  diagnostic  between  the  dead  sound 
of  effusion  and  that  produced  by  hepatization  of  the  sdbstance  of  the 
lung,  which  always  retains  the  same  situation.  Upon  atucuUation,  the 
respiratory  murmur  is  found  to  have  ceased  in  the  region  correspond- 
ing to  the  fluid  collection ;  and  in  its  place  is  heard  the  bronchial 
respiration.  When  the  effusion  is  not  very  great,  cegophony  is  occa- 
sionally heard.  If  the  fluid  be  accumulated  only  in  one  cavity,  m,en- 
suration  of  the  thorax  then  becomes  a  useful  mode  of  diagnosis ;  but 
the  increased  fulness  of  one  side,  and  widening  of  the  intercostal  spaces^ 
may  be  recognised  at  sight. 

Treatment,  —  The  plan  of  treatment  must  depend  upon  the  cause 
of  the  effusion,  which  may  be  an  organic  lesion  of  the  heart  or  lungs, 
or  inflammation  of  the  pleura;  and  these  are  to  be  managed  on  the 
general  principles  laid  down  when  treating  of  those  affections.  Cathar- 
tic$  and  purgatives,  especially  the  hydragogues,  often  afford  speedy 
relief;  but  they  are  admissible  only  when  the  powers  of  life  are  not 
greatly  reduced,  and  in  the  more  acute  oases,  not  caused  by  inflamma- 
tion of  the  pleura.  Diuretics  are  more  certaiuly  beneficial  in  this 
dropsy  than  in  any  other ;  and  of  this  class  digitalis  is  the  most  effi- 
cacious, particularly  in  the  form  of  infusion.  All  authors  agree  in 
admitting  the  power  of  digitalis  in  this  affection.  Where  there  is 
much  prostration  of  vital  energy,  we  should  combine  tonics,  and  anti- 
spasmodics, wiih  .the  diuretic  medicines.  Paracentesis  thoracis,  once 
80  strenuously  advised,  is  seldom  or  never  resorted  to,  excepting  in 
empyema.  The  chief  danger  in  this  operation  proceeds  from  the  in- 
79* 
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troductioii  and  actioii  of  the  air ;  but  not  bo  mach  from  its  preTenting 
dilation  of  the  lungs  as  from  its  action  on  the  diseased  pleara  and  the 
fluid  effused  from  it^  which  becomes  putrid  and  poisonous. 

▲  0OITBS  —  DBOPST    Or   IHB    ABDOMBH. 

Ascites,  or  dropsical  effusion  within  the  abdomen,  may  exist  either 
alone  or  complioated  with  hydrothofaz  and  general  anasarca. 

Cawet, — The  fpreat  extent  of  the  peritoneum,  the  number  and  im- 
portance of  the  viscera  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  of  the  absorb- 
ent glands  it  encloses,  the  numerous  souroes  of  disorder  to  which  these 
organs  are  exposed,  the  great  number  and  weakness  of  the  yeins  which 
transmit  their  blood  to  the  portal  vessels,  and  the  absence  of  YslTes 
from  them,  in  some  messure  aoooant  fbr  the  frequent  accumulation  of 
fluid  in  this  cavitj.  Ascites  may  arise  at  any  age.  Camper,  Lee,  and 
others,  have  observed  it  in  new-bom  in&nts;  but  it  is  most  common 
in  women  and  aged  persons.  It  occurs  more  frequently  in  married 
than  in  unmarri^  females;  and  is  often  the  eonseqaence  of  the  dis^ 
tension  and  pressure  attending  pregnancy,  of  difficult  or  instrumental 
labours,  and  of  suppression  of  the  puerperal  secretions,  or  of  the 
perspiration,  of  catamenia,  or  of  the  duappearance  of  this  last  evacua- 
tion. 

Prt-eacuient  dueaie  is  generally  the  cause  of  ascites,  partieolarF^ 
diarrhoea  or  dysentery,  and  sudden  interruptions  of  these  discharges ; 
intestinal  worms ;  organic  lesions  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  especially 
obstructions  of  their  venous  circulation ;  inflammation  of  the  vena  portae^ 
and  obliteration  of  one  or  more  of  its  principal  branches;  the  suppres- 
sion of  chronic  eruptions,  or  of  the  exanthemata, — as  scarlet  fever, 
erysipelas,  &o. ;  acute  or  sub-aente  peritonitis ;  organic  change  of  the 
structure  of  the  kidneys;  the  rupture  of  cysts  into  the  abdomen; 
uterine  or  ovarian  disease ;  intermittent  or  remittent  fevers;  excessive 
evacuations  and  hemorrhages. 

SympUmu. — Idiopathic  ascites  generslly  assumes  an  acftte^  or  even 
inflammatorjf  form.  It  usually  occurs  either  in  the  young,  the  robust, 
or  well  fed,  and  presents  all  the  symptoms  of  the  phlogistic  diathesis ; 
the  pulse  is  hard,  thirst  increased,  the  urine  scanty ;  the  skin  is  warm, 
hot,  or  coloured,  and  resists  more  or  less  the  pressure  of  the  finger. 
There  are  evidences  of  inflammatory  or  excited  action  of  the  perito- 
neum, with  pain,  tenderness,  and  sometimes  tension  of  the  abdomen ; 
a  quick,  small,  hard,  or  wiry  pulse,  and  suppression  or  diminution  of 
all  the  secretions  or  excretions.  Either  consecutively  to,  or  concomi- 
tantly with,  these  symptoms,  f\ilness  of  the  abdomen  is  observed,  which 
usually  augments  rapidly.  At  first,  the  increase  is  most  remarkable 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  iliae  regions  when  the  patient  is 
sitting  up,  and  the  liver  is  not  enlarged ;  but  it  is  always  diflfi^ed  when 
the  patient  is  in  the  supine  posture,  and  without  any  limitation  or 
tumour.  Upon  examining  the  abdomen,  a  dull  sound  is  emitted  hy 
percussion,  and  fluctuation  is  easily  perceived.     As  the  effusion  aug 
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ments,  all  the  abdominal  faDotioDS  are  more  and  more  disturbed,  and 
at  last  respiration  beoomes  difficult  from  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  im- 
peding the  deseent  of  the  diaphiagm,  and  the  patient  is  unable  to  lie 
down.  The  abdomen  is  now  large  and  prominent  in  its  upper  regions, 
and  pushes,  partioularly  in  young  subjects,  the  ribs  and  cartilaees  up- 
wards. Irritability  of  the  stomaoh,  anxiety,  restlessness,  want  of  sleep, 
great  quickness  of  pulse,  sometimes  delirium,  and  ultimately  coma  and 
death,  supervene,  if  temporary  or  more  prolonged  relief  be  not  obtained 
from  treatment. 

Ascites  may  be  mistaken  for  tympanitis,  ovarian  dropsy,  and  for 
pregnancy.  Tympanttts  is  readily  recognised  by  the  clear  resonance 
furnished  on  percussion^  by  the  ahsence  of  fluctuation,  and  of  the  oede- 
ma of  the  lower  extremities,  and  by  the  history  of  the  case.  Ovarian 
dropsy  is  never  general  or  uniform  in  its  earlier  stages,  like  ascites ; 
and  fluctuation  is  usually  very  obscure,  and  to  be  detected  only  in  the 
situation  of  the  tumours,  the  circumscribed  form  of  which  may  be  de- 
termined until  a  very  advanced  period  of  the  disease.  Pregnancy  is 
distinguished  from  ascites  by  the  state  of  the  os  uteri  upon  examina- 
tion, by  the  progress  of  the  enlargement,  and  the  defined  form  of  the 
uterus  when  the  patient  is  supine,  and  the  abdominal  muscles  relaxed ; 
by  her  unbroken  health  and  clear  complexion, — the  countenance  of 
dropsical  persons  being  pale,  sickly  and  cachectic ;  by  the  enlargement 
and  firmness  of  the  breasts,  and  the  deep  colour  of  the  areolae, — these 
organs  being  soft  and  flabby  in  ascites. 

Let  the  patient  lie  on  the  back,  and  percuss  the  abdominal  parietes; 
in  ascites,  they  generally  yield  a  dull  sound  towards  the  back,  where 
the  floid  settles,  and  dear  in  front,  because  the  bowels  float  upwards 
through  the  serum.  It  is  the  reverse  in  pregnancy  and  ovarian 
dropsy. 

Treatment, — This  must  depend,  as  in  other  dropsies,  upon  the  organ 
aifected,  and  upon  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  disease.  The  acute 
forms  require  vascular  depletions,  general  or  local,  or  both,  to  an  ex- 
tent which  the  pulse  and  symptoms  indicate.  Mercurials  and  antimo- 
nials,  at  first  so  as  to  act  on  the  bowels,  and  subsequently  as  alterativesi 
or  with  opium,  and  pushed  so  far  as  to  affect  the  mouth;  external  irri- 
tants and  derivatives;  deobstruent  diuretics;  diaphoretics,  and  warm  or 
vapour  baths,  followed  by  oleaginous  frictions  of  the  skin,  in  order  to 
restore  its  perspiratory  functions;  and  lastly,  gentle  tonics  conjoined 
with  purgatives,  or  with  diuretics,  and  assisted  by  warm,  iodine,  or 
medicated  hatha,  will  frequently  succeed  in  removing  disorder,  if  early 
employed,  and  if  a  vital  organ  have  not  experienced  serious  structural 
change.  The  ^fmptomaiic  forms  of  ascites  must  be  treated  with  strict 
reference  to  the  original  lesion  or  malady,  so  far  as  that  can  be  ascer- 
tained. Graduated  oompreuion  of  the  abdomen,  by  means  of  the  belt 
recommended  for  ascites  by  the  first  Munro,  has  been  employed  snc- 
oessfuily  by  Professor  Speranza  and  M.  Godelle,  and,  when  it  can  be 
borne,  may  prove  serviceable  in  some  asthenic  and  chronic  states  of  the 
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disease.  With  respect  to  parttcenlensahdomtmsy  it  should  be  SYoided 
as  loDg  as  possible,  and,  although  it  should  not  be  proscribed  fron 
practice,  the  cases  are  few  that  will  be  benefited,  and  still  fewer  that 
will  be  cored  by  it. 


r 


SECTION  IV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SECRETORT  ORGANS. 

mSSASXS  OF  THE  UYER. 

HBPATITI8. 

Inflammation  may  affect  either  the  snbstanoe  of  the  liver  or  its 
investing  membrane, — one,  or  all  the  lobes;  it  maybe  acute  or  chronie. 

Symptoms  of  Acute  BepatiHa. — Oenend  febrile  excitement;  laoci- 
nating  or  dall  pain  of  the  right  side,  increased  on  fall  inspiration,  and 
on  pressure,  which  should  be  made  while  in  the  recumbent  posture;  a 
sympathetic  pain  is  also  sometimes  felt  in  the  right  (very  rarely  in  the 
left)  shoulder,  and  along  the  neck.  Sense  of  uneasiness  at  the  sto- 
mach, and  nausea  or  vomiting;  short,  dry  cough ;  hiccup;  bowels  con- 
stipated I  pulse  frequent  and  hard ,  and  Uie  urine  high-coloured.  The 
patient  commonly  lies  on  the  right  side,  and  the  skin  is  often  tinged 
with  the  yellow  colour  of  jaundice.  Rigors  indicate  suppuration.  The 
abscess  may  open  into  the  colon,  the  stomach,  the  lungs^  the  cavity  of 
the  pleura,  or  the  peritoneum. 

Causes. — ^The  ordinary  causes  of  inflammation,  but  especially  long 
residence  in  tropical  countries,  which  causes  the  liver  to  act  inordi- 
nately in  order  to  eliminate  the  excess  of  carbon  from  the  blood,  this 
gradually  produces  congestion,  which  ends  in  inflammation.  The  ex- 
cessive use  of  alcohol  acts  much  in  the  same  way.  Miasmata  likewise 
produce  it ;  so  also  do  disease  of  the  heart,  duodenal  inflammation,  and 
dysentery. 

Morbid  appearances. — ^When  the  substance  of  the  liver  is  inflamed, 
it  becomes  brittle  and  friable ;  the  granulations  are  larger  and  more 
red  than  natural,  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  biliary  ducts  is  in- 
jected and  of  a  reddish-brown  colour.  In  most  cases,  abscesses  are 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  liver,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  oi^rtm 
may  be  converted  into  one  large  cyst  containing  pus.  In  other  cases, 
the  purulent  matter  is  infiltrated  into  the  substance  of  the  gland. 
Dr.  Budd  has  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  abeoesses  in  the 
liver,  following  dysentery,  are  often  owing  to  an  inflammation  of  the 
hepatic  veins. 

Treatment.  —  General  and  local  bleeding,  mercurial  and  saline 
purging)  diaphoretics,  &c.,  with  an  earlier  resort  to  the  constitutional 
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impression  of  mercury  than  in  most  other  phlegmasise.  The  especial 
tendency  of  this  medicine  to  the  liver  is  owing  to  its  entrance  into  the 
Tena  port®. 

OBKOXIO    HBPATITI8 

Ts  denoted  hy  more  or  less  pain  and  tenderness^  or  weight  and  ful- 
ness, in  the  right  hypochondnum,  with  sallowness  of  the  skin,  emacia- 
tion, and  depression  of  the  spirits.  It  may  be  a  consequence  of  acute 
inflammation,  or  of  long  residence  in  unhealthy  climates^  or  of  diseases 
of  the  heart;  one  very  frequent  cause  is  intemperance. 

Sometimes  the  liver  increases  greatly  in  bulk,  and  may  be  felt  low 
in  the  abdomen,  or  its  limits  be  ascertained  by  percussion.  Some- 
times, on  the  contrary,  it  is  shrunken  and  atrophied. 

One  common  form  of  disease,  which  is  often  a  precursor  of  ascites, 
is  what  is  called  the  hob-nailed  liver.  This  disease  originally  consists 
in  an  inflammatory  thickening  of  Glisson's  capsule,  which  forms  a 
sheath  for  the  portal  vessels,  the  hepatic  artery,  and  biliary  ducts.  The 
thickening  of  this  cellular  sheath  may  compress  the  biliary  ducts,  and 
so  cause  jaundice;  or  the  portal  veins,  and  so  cause  ascites.  Finally, 
the  thickened  cellular  sheath  shrinks  and  becomes  atrophied,  and  by 
its  shrinking  compresses  the  hepatic  artery,  and  so  causes  general 
atrophy  of  the  organ  ;  whilst  by  its  shrinking  it  leaves  the  lobules  pro- 
jecting as  little  rounded  eminences,  like  the  heads  of  nails. 

The  appearance  called  nutmeg  livery  is  a  mere  consequence  of  con- 
gestion. If,  after  death,  the  hepatic  vessels,  which  run  in  the  centre 
of  each  lobule,  are  injected,  the  liver  presents  on  its  surface  numerous 
red  spots,  with  pale  interstices.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  portal  system 
only  is  injected,  it  will  display  pale  spots  corresponding  to  the  lobules, 
with  red  interstices. 

Treatment.  —  The  general  rules  in  treating  chronic  hepatic  disease 
are,  to  diminish  congestion  of  the  portal  vessels ;  to  keep  up  the  se- 
cretion of  the  urine,  to  allay  irritation,  and  support  the  strength. 
Small  doses  of  mercury  with  squill ;  saline  aperients,  and  diuretics ; 
taraxacum;  sulphate  of  manganese;  muriate  of  ammonia;  iodine; 
colomba,  and  other  light  tonics;  nitro-muriatic  acid,  given  internally, 
and  used  as  a  bath  for  the  legs;  occasional  leeching,  blistering,  or 
frictions  with  mercurial  ointment^  or  with  iodine ;  Cheltenham  waters, 
and  a  light  nourishing  diet,  are  the  main  remedies. 

OIBBHO0I8,   OB    OBAHULAB    DBOBHBBATIOH    OF    THB    LIVBB. 

In  this  disease  the  liver  becomes  filled  with  granulations  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  not  tuberculous,  projecting  beyond  the  surface.  It  is 
usually  contracted  in  size,  and  of  a  yeUowish-brown,  or  even  a  canary 
colour. 

Nature.  —  Not  perfectly  understood.  The  ultimate  cells  appear  to 
necrete  an  abnormal  matter,  which  possibly  may  be  a  morbid  condition 
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of  fat.  The  cells  tben  enlarge,  and  press  upon  ihe  acini,  so  as  to 
cause  their  absorption. 

The  symptoms  are  not  very  obyious,  hence  it  often  escapes  deleetioD. 
There  are  often  dyspeptic  symptoms  with  some  uneasiness  in  the  hypo- 
chondriac region,  with,  altimately,  dropsical  effasion.  The  inteocipenite 
are  especially  liable  to  it. 

The  treatment  should  be  similar  to  that  of  chronic  hepatitis. 

FATTT    DBGBHKBATIOH    OT    THK    LIYBR. 

The  liver  is  here  generally  enlarged,  the  surface  of  a  bright-yellow 
colour,  smooth,  with  reddish  specks  throughout.  When  out  into,  a 
greasy  stain  is  left  upon  the  knife.  The  cells  are  filled  up  with  an 
oily  matter. 

The  cavM  depends  upon  some  depraved  condition  of  the  ultimate 
cell-action,  whereby  fat  is  produced,  instead  of  the  normal  secretion  ; 
it  occurs  chiefly  in  the  intemperate,  and  in  phthisis. 

The  treatment  consists  in  invigorating  the  general  system ;  cod-liver 
oil  is  indicated,  just  as  in  phthisis. 

other  organic  diseases  of  the  liver,  which  it  will  be  sufficient  here 
to  mention,  are  tvhcrcle^  scirrhuSy  cysts,  hydaHdsy  and  melanonSf  the 
diagnosis  of  which,  during  life,  is  very  obscure. 

FUNCTIONAL  DISORDEB  OF  THE  LIVER. 
ooNoasTioN  or  thi  livbb. 

Active  congestion  may  depend  on  the  same  causes  that  produce  in- 
flammation ;  paanoe  congestion  is  caused  by  some  obstruction  in  the 
portal  circulation,  or  by  valvular  disease  of  the  heart 

Signs, — Often  enlargement;  a  sense  of  oppression;  lowness  of  sjm- 
rits ;  loss  of  appetite ;  nausea ;  furred  tongue,  &c. 

It  is  apt  to  produce  congestion  of  the  whole  portal  system ;  hence  it 
frequently  ends  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  enteritis,  or  cholera  morbus. 

Treaimeni, — In  the  active  form,  bleed  and  give  a  mercurial  purge ; 
and,  if  persistent,  use  mercury  in  alterative  doses.  In  the  passive 
form,  endeavour  to  remove  the  cause,  and  use  the  alterative  course  of 
mercury,  or  nitro-muriatic  acid. 

DIRANGBD    BECRBTION    OT    THS    LIVIB. 

It  may  be  excessive,  or  deficient,  or  morbid :  in  each  of  which  cases, 
the  particular  condition  is  ascertained  by  inspection  of  the  stools. 
These  will  be  copious  and  of  a  bilious  character,  if  the  secretion  is  ex- 
cessive ;  but  small,  day-coloured  and  dry,  if  it  is  deficient;  or  black, 
or  intensely  green,  if  it  is  deranged. 

The  treatment  in  all  cases  consists  in  giving  minute  doses  of  calo- 
mel or  blue-pill,  and  opium,  as  one-sixth  grain  of  calomel  with  one- 
twelfth  grain  of  opium,  every  hour,  until  two  grains  of  the  mercurial 
are  taken ;  and  follow,  the  next  day,  with  a  saline  laxative. 
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GALL-BTONBS. 


Gall-stoneB  may  exist  in  an j  part  of  the  biliary  passages ;  they  are 
also  extremely  Tarionsi  both  io  sise,  number,  and  shape.  They  may  so 
entirely  fill  np  the  gall-bladder^  as  to  excite  ulceration  and  fetal  peri- 
tonitis. The  cau8e$  of  gall-stones  are  obscurC;  but  their  formation  is 
ftequently  connected  with  imperfect  assimilation  of  the  nutriment. 
They  are  composed  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile  and  of  choles- 
terine. 

Synvptoms. — ^Biliary  concretions  often  pass  into  the  duodenum  with- 
out causing  any  disturbance;  on  other  occasions,  the  patient  is  sud- 
denly seized  with  acute  pain  in  the  right  hypoohondrium,  increased  on 
the  slightest  motion,  and  shootiDg  backwurds  under  the  scapula ;  the 
pain  is  increased  after  meals.  There  are  also  nausea,  vomiting,  dis- 
tention of  the  abdomen,  and  alternations  of  diarrhoea  and  constipation. 
The  paroxysms  occur  at  irregular  intervals ;  the  pulse  is  commonly  na- 
tural, and  the  skin  cool. 

TreatmenU — ^The  treatment  of  biliary  calculi,  or  rather  of  the  irri- 
tation produced  by  their  passage  into  the  duodenum,  is  merely  pallia- 
tive. Opium,  or  its  salts,  should  be  frequently  administered,  to  relieve 
the  agonising  pain,  which  is  frequently  the  most  prominent  symptom, 
and  warm  anodyne  fomentations  should  be  applied  to  the  abdomen ; 
the  inhalation  of  ether  has  often  given  prompt  relief  during  the  pa- 
roxysm. Dr.  Prout  recommends  large  draughts  of  warm  water  con- 
taining carbonate  of  soda  in  solution.  The  warm  bath  will  also  be  use- 
ful in  allaying  spasm.  When  we  have  reason  to  think  that  th^  gall- 
stones have  been  evacuated,  the  patient  should  be  ordered  to  take  a 
course  of  vegetable  bitters,  and  occasionally  alkalies ;  the  diet  should  be 
light,  and  a  sojourn  at  some  of  the  watering-places  should  be  recom- 
mended when  circumstances  will  permit. 


JAUNDIOI. 


The  term  jaundice  is  applied  to  a  yellowish  tinge  of  the  skin  and 
eyes,  depending  on  the  presence  of  bile  in  the  circulating  fluids. 

Games, — ^These  are,  diseases  of  the  liver;  obstruction  to  the  free 
passage  of  bile  into  the  duodenum ;  congestion  of  the  portal  system,  or 
excessive  secretion  of  bile ;  gastro-duodenitis,  &c. 

Symptoms. — ^The  symptoms  of  jaundice  will  evidently  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  cause  which  has  given  rise  to  the  unnatural  colour 
of  the  skin.  The  yellow  tinge  is  the  most  prominent  sign ;  it  usually 
commences  in  the  face,  and  thence  may  extend  over  the  whole  body, 
being  most  clearly  distinguished  underneath  the  conjunctivse.  The 
digestive  functions  are  deranged ;  the  bowels  usually  costive,  and  the 
fseces  un tinged  by  bile;  the  urine  is  high-coloured,  and  more  or  less  of 
a  saffron  tint ;  the  tougue  is  foul  and  covered  with  a  yellow  fiir ;  the 
patient  complains  of  headache^  and  very  often  of  pain  in  the  region  of 
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thfi  liver.     The  oondilioD  of  the  pulse  is  extremely  yariable,  and  tke 
akin  is  usaally  dry,  with  a  sense  of  itching  or  stinging. 

The  morbid  appoannces  foand  in  persons  who  have  died  with 
jaundice  depend  on  the  oansea  which  have  produced  the  disease ;  and 
they  may  be  deduced  from  the  enumeration  of  those  already  given. 

Treatment.  —  The  indication  is  to  restore  the  hepatic  aeoretioB. 
First  ascertain  whether  the  liver  be  irritated  or  torpid ;  if  Uie  foirmer 
(as  denoted  by  pain  in  the  side,  increased  by  pressure),  cup  or  bleed, 
give  a  mercurial  purge,  and  follow  by  alterative  doses  of  mercuiy  ;  if 
the  latter,  which  is  the  most  common,  give  a  brisk  merourial  cathartic, 
and  follow  it  by  mercurial  alteratives.  These  are  to  be  follow^  if 
necessary,  by  alkalies,  taraxacum,  nitro-muriatio  acid,  and  aloes.  Often 
there  is  a  languid  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  for  which  the  bitter 
tonics  are  required.  In  chronic  cases,  a  resort  to  the  watering-plaoes 
will  be  beneficial. 

SPLENITIS. 

Signs  of  acute  mlenitU. — Pain  in  the  left  side,  of  a  sharp  or  dull 
character,  increased  by  pressure,  coughing,  or  a  f\i]l  Inspiration,  sod 
also  by  lying  on  the  a£fected  side ;  there  are  also  chill  and  ferer.  It 
may  end  in  suppuration.  It  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  inflammatioii 
of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver. 

Causes, — External  violence,  suppression  of  habitual  diseharges,  con- 
gestion of  the  portal  circle  and  depressing  emotions. 

Treatment. — In  the  sthenic  cases  it  should  be  decidedly  antiphlo- 
gistic; in  the  asthenic,  local  bleeding  and  revulsives,  but  not  mercuiy; 
if  connected  with  miasmatic  fever,  quinine  is  indicated. 

Chronic  splenitis  sometimes  lasts  for  years ;  it  is  very  apt  to  end  in 
dropsy.  It  is  often  connected  with  a  cachectic  condition,  especially  in 
the  residents  of  miasmatic  districts.  The  enlargement  of  the  splees 
is  sometimes  excessive. 

It  is  usually  an  original  disorder,  arising  from  repeated  attacks  of 
intermittent  fever,  which,  by  producing  suecessive  congestions  in  the 
organ,  occasion  a  permanent  enlargement. 

Treatment, — Purging  by  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar;  calomel,  only, 
in  case  the  liver  is  torpid,  quinia,  iron,  and  iodine. 

The  spleen  is  also  liable  to  similar  organic  diseases  with  tke  liver. 

MEPHBITIS. 

Inflammaiion  of  the  kidn^  may  occur  either  in  its  substance,  its 
lining  membrane,  or  in  its  capsule;  its  most  frequent  seat  is  in  the 
pelvis. 

Signs  of  the  acute  form.  —  Deop^eated  pain  in  tiie  small  of  the 
back,  extending  down  to  the  groins  on  one  or  both  sides,  increased  by 
pressure ;  urination  either  increased  or  diminished ;  urine  scanty  and 
high-coloured,  and  mixed  with  blood  or  gravelly  matters.  If  both  kid- 
neys are  affected  there  may  be  suppression  of  urine,  and  comatose 
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Bjmptoms.  Chill,  fever,  deranged  stomach,  and  oonslapation  nearly 
alwajs  attend  it.  In  inflammation  of  the  sabstance  of  the  kidney  the 
urine  is  apt  to  be  clear;  if  the  pelvis  is  involved,  the  urine  is  turbid; 
in  gouty  nephritis  it  contains  an  excess  of  uric  acid,  and  is  high- 
coloured.     It  may  terminate  in  suppuration  or  in  coma. 

IHaffnons.  —  It  is  distinguished  from  lumbago,  psoas  abscess,  and 
peritonitis,  by  the  retraction  of  the  testicle,  by  the  pain  shooting 
down  into  the  scrotum  and  thigh,  and  by  the  altered  character  of  the 
urine 

It  very  rapidly  runs  into  suppuration,  the  sign  of  which  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  pus  in  the  urine. 

In  chrofiic  nephritis  the  pain  is  dull;  the  diagnosis  is  made  chiefly 
from  the  character  of  the  urine,  as  its  alkalinity  and  excess  of  epithe- 
lium scales. 

CatLie. — External  violence,  as  blows,  &c.,  and  the  action  of  irritants 
passing  into  the  blood,  as  cantharides,  turpentine,  a  calculus  in  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  &c. 

Treatment. — Bleeding;  cupping;  purging,  at  first  by  calomel;  then 
opium  by  enema;  the  free  use  of  mucilaginous  drinks,  especially  if  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney  be  afiected.  In  gouty  cases,  use  bicarbonate  of 
Boda  also.  In  revulsion,  common  blisters  are  not  proper,  from  fear  of 
absorption  of  the  active  principle. 

In  the  chronic  form,  where  there  is  debility  of  the  organ,  the  best 
remedies  are  irritants,  as  turpentine,  copaiba,  buchu,  pareira  brava,  uva 
ursi,  and  pipsissewa;  together  with  tonics  and  a  good  diet. 

For  "  Bright* i  Z>Mca«e,"  see  Dropsies. 

The  kidneys  are  also  liable  to  ail  the  organic  diseases  common  to 
Other  organs. 

0Y8TITI8,  OR  INFLAMMATION   OF  THB  BLADDER. 

Signs. — ^Acute  pain  above  the  pubes ;  tenderness  on  pressure ;  the 
pain  extends  into  the  penis,  scrotum,  and  perineum,  producing  tenes- 
mus and  pain  in  urination.  Sometimes  pain  over  the  abdomen,  which 
is  swollen.     It  may  extend  to  the  peritoneum,  causing  peritonitis. 

It  may  terminate  in  suppuration,  the  pus  appearing  in  the  urine,  or 
if  the  abscess  occurs  in  the  coats  of  the  bladder,  it  may  open  suddenly. 
The  urine  is  loaded  with  epithelial  scales,  and  coagulated  fibrine  and 
blood ;  in  the  advanced  stage  it  is  always  alkaline. 

(Muses. — Those  of  inflammations  generally;  but  especially  the  direct 
irritation,  as  by  a  catheter;  also  by  gonorrhoea,  difficult  parturition, 
oantbarides,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  &o. 

Treatment, — The  usual  antiphlogistic  plan,  with  the  addition  of  the 
free  use  of  cold  mucilaginous  drinks,  and  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  if  the 
mucous  coat  be  involved ;  but  if  the  muscular  or  peritoneal  coat  be  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  give  fluids  sparingly,  and  durect  the  secretion  rather 
to  the  skin;  Dover's  powder  and  anodyne  enemata. 

Chronic:  C^siUis^  or  Catarrh  of  the  Bladder,  is  characterized  by  a 
80 
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ooi»oii8  iow  of  nrairnB  Irom  the  bladder,  eftee  without  pain,  and  i 
times  very  thick ;  there  is  also  a  large  deposit  of  the  phomhcOa  in  the 
urine.  In  the  adTaneed  sti^  nloeration  ocoars,  attended  with  the 
discharge  of  pus  and  blood.  It  is  apt  to  oocnr  in  old  persons^  and  to 
be  associated  with  disease  of  the  prostate. 

The  treatmmU  is  like  that  of  other  chronic  inflammations,  along  with 
the  free  nse  of  opinm  and  stimolating  dioretios,  as  turpentine,  bnchu, 
the  balsams,  uva  orsi,  and  ehinaphikL  Injection  into  the  bladder  of 
a  solution  of  suear  of  lead  at  first,  and  subsequently  of  nitrate  of  silTer, 
18  more  effeotual;  the  mineral  aods,  if  the  phosphates  are  in  excess; 
tonics  and  narcotics ;  and  finally  a  mercurial  course. 

DIURESIS. 

This  term  is  used  to  signify  a  morbid  increase  of  urine ;  it  is  syno- 
nymous with  the  diabetes  innpidtts  of  authors. 

The  natural  quantity  of  the  urine  varies  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year,  the  amount  of  fluids  drunk,  the  flow  of  perspiration,  Ike. 
ThirU  is  a  usual  accompaniment,  either  as  an  eflect  or  cause.  Diuresis 
frequently  attends  hysteria.  The  urine  is  pale,  and  of  a  low  specific 
gravity. 

The  treaiTMnt  depends  on  the  cause.  Excess  of  drinking  should 
be  avoided,  and  also  salines  and  stimulants.  Diaphoresis  should  be 
promoted  by  the  use  of  warm  baths,  the  use  of  the  flesh-brush,  and 
exercise ;  Dover's  powder  at  night ;  tonics  and  iron  if  attended  with 
anemia ;  and  in  debility  the  alterative  diuretics,  as  eopaiva. 

The  aWuminouB  diuresis  occurs  chiefly  in  Bright's  disease.  In  ano- 
ther form  of  the  disease  there  is  an  excess  of  urea ;  this  arises  either 
from  a  bad  assimilation  of  the  food,  or  from  a  too  rapid  disintegration 
of  the  tissues.  The  te»t  for  urea  is  nitric  acid,  or  the  microeeope.  It 
is  usually  accompanied  by  a  morbid  appetite,  and  great  emaciation ;  it 
is  a  dangerous  disease. 

The  trecOment  is  to  correct  the  defective  digestion  by  the  use  of 
mineral  tonics,  especially  nitro-muriatio  acid,  also  the  milder  diuretics. 

ISCHURIA,  OR  BUPPRSSSION  OF  URINX. 

It  frequently  attends  inflammatory  diseases,  especially  acute  nephri- 
tis. It  may  arise  either  from  an  irritation  of  the  kidney  beyond  the 
point  of  secretion,  or  from  a  torpor  or  paralysis  of  the  kidney.  It  is 
important  to  distinguish  it  from  retention  of  urine. 

Suppression  is  sometimes  very  dangerous,  being  attended  with  vomit- 
ing, drowsiness,  coma,  and  convulsions.  In  other  cases  a  vicarious 
secretion  is  established,  as  from  the  skin,  bowels,  &c. 

The  cause  of  suppression  is  not  certainly  known ;  it  has  been  attri- 
buted to  a  sort  of  paralysis  of  the  nerve-centres. 

Treatment. — Copious  bleeding,  cupping  over  the  loins ;  diuretioe,  as 
cream  of  tartar,  digitalis,  and  squill ;  the  free  use  of  demulcent  drinks. 
Jf  uric  acid  be  in  excess,  give  carbonate  of  potassa  ]  if  dependent  on 
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ft  torpid  conditioD|  use  the  Btimulating  dinretios^  as  turpentine  and 
oantharideB. 

LITHIASIS;  OR  GRAVEL. 

This  difloider  consists  in  the  deposition  fVom  the  nrine,  within  the 
body,  of  an  insoluble  sand-like  matter.  In  health  the  urine  carries 
o£f  the  results  of  the  waste  and  disintegration  of  the  tissues  in  a  solu- 
ble state ;  bat  when  these  matters  are  in  excess,  the  urine  ^quently 
deposits  them  after  being  yoided,  on  cooling.  This  often  occurs  after 
irregularities  in  diet,  without  being  actually  a  morbid  condition }  but 
when  the  accumulation  is  ezoessivCi  the  deposit  may  occur  in  ike  kid" 
ney,  causing  a  serious  disease. 

The  deposits  may  be  either  in  the  form  of  a  soft  amorphous  powder, 
or  in  distinct  crystalline  grains.  They  may  all  be  arranged  under  three 
heads : 

1.  The  uric  cund  diathetiiy  in  which  uric  acid,  or  the  urates,  are  in 
excess.  The  deposit  is  either  sandy,  or  in  the  form  of  small,  reddish- 
yellow  granules,  termed  IcUeritious  deponU^  and  consisting  generally  of 
uric  acid  and  soda.  The  uraUi  are  not  always  coloured;  they  are  much 
more  soluble  than  uric  acid. 

(Jaute9, — ^An  excess  of  acid  in  the  blood,  by  decomposing  the  solu- 
ble urates,  will  cause  a  deposition  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine.  The  best 
test  for  it  is  the  nitric  acid  test, — by  adding  nitric  acid  to  the  urincj 
evaporating  to  dryness,  and  then  adding  ammonia,  and  eyaporating,  a 
purpurate  of  ammonia  is  produced ;  also  by  the  microscope,  which  ex- 
hibits the  peculiar  rhomlH>idal  prisms  in  groups.  The  urine  in  this 
form  is  scanty  and  high-coloured ;  it  occurs  in  gout,  also  in  high  livers 
who  stimulate  freely;  also  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  fevers. 

2.  The  phoiphatic  add  diathetii, — ^The  phosphates  always  exist  in 
healthy  urine,  in  which  they  are  held  in  solution  by  a  slight  excess  of 
acid.  Hence  whatever  neutralizes  this  excess  of  acid,  may  cause  a 
deposition  of  the  neutral  phosphates.  The  most  common  forms  are 
the  ammoniaco-magnenan  phoaphaUy  and  the  pJiOsphcUe  of  lime. 
They  are  generally  of  a  white  colour,  and  in  the  form  of  amorphous 
powders,  though  sometimes  ci7stalline.  The  test  is  their  insolubility 
in  an  alkali,  but  their  solubility  in  acetic  or  muriatic  acids,  and  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  crystals  under  the  microscope.  The  urine  is 
usually  decidedly  alkaline.  It  generally  occurs  in  feeble  health,  as 
dyspepsia,  or  in  nervous  disorders;  also  in  acute  aflPections  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow.  It  is  also  caused  by  an  excess  of  alkali  in 
the  blood. 

3.  Oxalic  acid  diathesis, — This  usually  first  presents  itself  in  the 
form  of  a  calculus  in  the  bladder  or  kidney.  Generally  it  is  the 
absence  of  sediment  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  stone,  which  excites 
suspicion  of  its  existence.  It  is  recognised  by  the  transparent  octohe- 
dral  crystals  (microscopic). 

Little  is  known  of  it^  cause. 
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The  effect  of  these  morbid  deposits  are  either  saccessive  attacks  of 
gravel,  marked  by  dull  aching  pain  in  the  back,  attended  with  nr^ot 
and  frequent  desire  to  urinate,  preceded  by  cutting  or  scalding  poise 
in  the  urethra,  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  in  the  course  of  the  ureters; 
or  else  the  concretions  become  so  large  as  to  constitute  caJcuItUj  either 
of  the  bladder  or  kidney. 

Treatment, — In  the  uric  acid  form,  the  alkalies  are  indicated,  espe- 
cially bicarbonate  of  soda  given  in  carbonic  acid  water;  also  mild  <&«- 
retics,  and  the  free  use  of  diluents ;  strict  attention  to  diet ;  a  Tery 
sparing  use  of  animal  food,  avoidance  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  of  afl 
acescent  and  indigestible  articles  of  food ;  the  warm  bath ;  and  mode- 
rate exercise. 

In  the  phosphatic  variety,  the  treatment  appropriate  for  dyspepsia 
is  indicated;  tbe  mineral  acids;  the  alkaline  bicarbonates  act  by  dis- 
solving the  phosphates ;  opium  is  specially  indicated ;  stimulant  dia- 
retics  to  alter  the  character  of  the  mucous  surfaces ;  warm  clothing. 

The  oxalic  variety  requires  a  general  tonic  treatment  Dr.  Q.  Bird 
recommends  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  in  ansemic  cases  tbe  chalybeates,  and 
also  colchicum.  All  articles  of  food  containing  this  acid  shoikld  be 
avoided. 

INCONTINENCE  OP  URINE. 

This  may  depend  upon  two  different  conditions :  an  excessive  irrita- 
tion of  the  bladder,  it  not  being  able  to  hold  the  urine ;  or  a  debili^ 
or  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  muscle.  Both  conditions  may  oocor  at 
one  time.  The  most  common  cases  of  incontinence  are  where  the 
sphincter  retains  considerable  power,  but  yields  habitually  to  a  slight 
impulse,  especially  in  sleep,  when  the  will  cannot  act.  It  is  some- 
times attended  with  an  acrid  state  of  the  urine,  which  is  high-coloured, 
and  oflben  loaded  with  uric  acid.  Again,  in  other  cases,  there  appears 
to  be  a  debility  of  the  kidneys. 

Treatment. — The  indications  are  to  invigorate  the  general  system, 
and  to  give  tone  to  the  sphincter.  A  course  of  tonics,  sea-bathing, 
cold  bath,  warm  clothing,  &o. ;  together  with  astringents  and  stimulant 
diuretics,  especially  the  tincture  of  cantharides,  pushed  so  as  to  pro- 
duce slight  irritation.  Small  doses  of  extract  of  belladonna  have  also 
been  highly  recommended. 

In  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  applications  to  the  spine, 
strychnia^  electricity,  and  powerful  local  irritants,  have  proved  bene- 
ficial. 
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SECTION   V. 

DISEASES  OP  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

HYDROCEPHALUS — ^AOUTE.      TUBERCULOUS   MENINQITIS. 

j0f^rocephal%t$  is  a  name  likely  to  mislead  the  student,  as  it  signi- 
fies merely  dropsy  of  the  brain;  whereas,  the  disease  whicb  it  is  used 
to  designate,  is  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes, 
often,  bat  not  invariably,  ending  in  serous  effusion.  The  term  tuber' 
cuhus  meningitU  expresses  the  true  pathology  of  the  complaint. 

Prediisponng  catues, — ^The  epochs  of  infancy  and  childhood  may  be 
called  predisposing  causes,  be<»use,  at  these  periods,  the  great  irrita- 
bility of  the  nenroos  system  disposes  the  oerebial  circulation  to  Ire- 
quent  excitement.  A  scrojkdous  diatheiisj  is  also  a  powerful  predis- 
posing cause ;  and  Dr.  Cheyne  attributes  the  hereditary  disposition  to 
this  cause ;  it,  however,  occurs  as  a  hereditaiy  disease  without  a  scro- 
fulous taint  existing.  Amongst  the  other  causes  enumerated  are,  pre- 
mature application  to  study;  remittent  and  exanthematous  fevers; 
syphilitic  taint  of  the  parents ;  application  of  cold  to  the  head }  torpor 
of  the  secretory  system,  &o. ;  but  above  all,  the  tuberculous  diathesis. 

The  exdHng  cavses  are,  external  injuries  from  blows,  falls,  &c., 
concussions  of  the  brain,  from  whirling  or  tossing  the  child ;  the  sup- 
pression of  eruptions  on  the  scalp,  and  behind  the  ears;  the  extension 
of  inflammation  from  the  ear;  the  retrocession  of  acute  eruptions,  and 
suppression  of  chronic  discharges ;  the  extencnon  of  irritation  to  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  from  inflammation  of  the  pharynx,  scalp,  fkce, 
&c. ;  too  copious  depletion  in  exanthematous  or  other  diseases ;  metas- 
tasis of  various  affections ;  the  too  free  use  of  narcotics  in  young  chil- 
dren, &o. 

This  disease  has  usually  been  divided  info  periods,  or  stages. 

First  stage. — The  prominent  symptoms  are  headache,  vomiting,  and 
constipation,  with  febrile  excitement.  These  spells  may  come  on  at 
regular  intervals,  so  as  to  resemble  intermittent  ^Ver,  for  which  it  has 
been  mistaken.  The  tongue  is  furred,  but  moist ;  face  pale,  and  al- 
ternating with  flushes;  the  stomach  is  exceedingly  irritable,  vomiting 
being  frequently  produced  on  the  child  changing  its  position ;  and  the 
urine  is  scanty  and  thick.  The  temperature  of  the  nead  is  much  in- 
creased ;  the  eyes  extremely  sensitive  to  light ;  the  pupils  are  contracted ; 
the  brows  are  knit ;  there  is  an  inability  to  sit  up,  and  a  whining  or 
moaning  noise  when  the  child  is  lying  down.  The  sleep  is  short  and 
disturbed ;  the  patient  rolls  its  head  on  the  pillow,  or  often  wakens 
with  a  scream,  or  crying,  and  raises  its  hands  to  its  head.  Sometimes 
the  attack  begins  by  convulsions. 

Second  stage, — The  sensibility  is  now  remarkably  impaired ;  the 
jrowsiness  increases  in  degree ;  the  pupils  are  dilated,  and  there  is 
80*  ^  . 
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strabismus,  Hnd  imperfect  or  double  vision ;  the  eyes  are  dull,  heavy, 
vacant,  or  stariug ;  the  eyelids  drooping  or  half  closed.  The  pulse, 
from  being  frequent,  now  becomes  slow,  and  sometimes  even  more  so 
than  natural,  when  the  patient  is  in  the  horizontal  position ;  but  if  be 
attempts  to  sit  up,  it  immediately  acquires  its  former  rapidity.  Slight 
convulsions  show  themselves  in  momentary  attacks  in  the  eyes,  mouth, 
or  upper  extremities,  which  are  tremulous.  The  hands  either  are 
raised  to  the  head,  or  the  child  picks  its  nose  or  mouth.  The  stupor 
18  occasionally  interrupted  by  loud  and  shrill  screams  from  the  child ; 
and  partial  contractions  of  some  of  the  limbs  begin  to  manifest  them- 
selves. 

Third  niage.  — The  last  stage  now  comes  on ;  the  pulse  is  quick, 
thready,  and  weak;  there  are  partial  or  general  convulsions;  and 
paralysis  of  one  side  or  limb  occurs.  The  pupils  become  more  and 
more  dilated,  the  eyes  suffused,  and  the  cornea  dull  and  filmy.  The 
patient  is  either  comatose  or  delirious,  rolls  his  head  about  on  the 
pillow,  grinds  his  teeth,  and  moans  or  breathes  heavily  and  quickly. 
The  skin  becomes  cold  and  covered  with  perspiration,  or  the  sweating 
may  be  partial ;  the  respiration  is  irregular,  or  stertorous.  The  excre- 
tions are  passed  involuntarily,  and  the  patient  generally  dies  in  a  brief 
convulsive  fit. 

Morbid  appearances. — ^The  characteristic  peculiarity  is  the  existence 
of  numerous  minute  tubercles,  of  a  grayish  or  yellow  colour,  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  brain,  in  the  substance  of  the  pia  mater ;  some- 
times the  tuberculous  matter  is  in  large  masses.  The  free  surface 
of  the  arachnoid  exhibits  few  signs  of  inflammation.  The  pia  mater  is 
inflamed,  being  injected,  thickened,  and  infiltrated,  and  often  exhibit- 
ing a  deposit  of  a  thick,  yellowish  matter,  supposed  to  be  coagulable 
lymph  or  pus. 

The  cerebral  substance  is  congested ;  the  convolutions  flattened,  and 
oven  at  times  quite  effaced ;  the  cortical  portion  is  reddened,  and  the 
medullary  portion,  when  cut,  appears  as  if  sanded  over  with  red 
specks.  The  ventricles  usually  contain  an  abnormal  quantity  of 
serum,  which  may  amount  to  several  ounces ;  but  other  cases  do  not 
present  this  lesion,  proving  that  the  effusion  is  not  essential  to  consti- 
tute the  disease. 

Tubercular  deposits  are  also  found  in  various  other  parts  of  the  body, 
in  a  vast  majority  of  cases. 

Treaiment, — ^This  should  be  strictly  antiphlogistic,  and  should  be 
resolutely  employed  at  once.  Blood  should  be  freely  drawn  from  the 
arm ;  below  the  i^  of  five,  it  will  be  more  prudent  to  apply  leeches 
to  the  temples  or  behind  the  ears ;  but  some  physicians  deem  it  right 
to  abstract  blood  from  the  arm,  even  in  children  of  three  or  four  years 
of  age.  The  abstraction  of  blood  must  be  followed  up  by  free  purging ; 
and  as  the  bowels  are  always  constipated,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
most  active  purgatives,  especially  calomel  and  scamraony;  in  many 
eases,  the  administration  of  croton  oil  will  be  found  necessary  to  obtain 
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evacuation  of  the  bowels.  During  the  employment  of  these  means,  the 
head  should  be  shaved^  and  kept  cool  by  the  constant  application  of 
cold  lotions.  Calomel  may  be  administered  in  small  regular  doses,  till 
it  causes  green  stools  like  chopped  spinach.  Great  excitement  or  deli- 
rium may  be  mitigated  by  giving  very  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic  in 
solution.  When  the  force  of  the  circulation  and  the  aoateness  of  the 
disease  have  diminished,  blbters  may  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  In  the  latter  stages,  digitalis,  colchioum,  and  a  variety  of  reme- 
dies have  been  recommended,  but  the  case  is  almost  beyond  relief. 
Iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium  have  been  confidently  recommended| 
and  should  be  tried,  from  their  known  effects  in  scrofula. 

Whatever  mode  of  treatment  be  adopted,  it  should  be  had  recourse 
to  at  the  very  onset  of  the  disease,  for  experience  unfortunately  shows 
that  little  hope  of  recovery  remains  when  the  affection  has  arrived  even 
at  the  second  stage. 

Cental  eochausHon  in  children  produces  many  symptoms  like 
hydrocephalus,  for  which  it  would  be  most  dangerous  to  mistake  it,  as 
the  causes,  nature,  and  treatment  are  quite  opposite.  It  occurs  to 
children  ill  fed,  or  exhausted  by  depletion  :  the  face  is  cool ;  the  child 
very  drowsy,  and  unable  to  hold  its  head  up;  the  breathing  irregular 
and  sighing.  One  grand  distinctive  mark  is,  that  the /onfnnelle  it 
sunken f  showing  that  there  is  no  vascular  turgescence  in  the  brain. 
Beef-tea,  small  doses  of  ammonia,  good  nursing,  and  warmth^  are  the 
remedies. 

Chronic  HifdrocephahtM.  —  This  disease  seems  to  depend,  not  on 
inflammation  of  the  cerebral  membranes,  but  on  increased  secretion  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  which  is  commonly  connected  with  some  con- 
genital lesion  of  the  brain.  Chronic  hydrocephalus  generally  exists  at 
the  period  of  the  infant's  birth,  but  it  sometimes  appears  during  the 
first  few  years  of  infantile  existence.  It  manifests  itself  by  a  gradual 
enlargement  of  the  cranium,  which  occasionally  attains  an  enormous 
size.  The  accumulation  of  fluid  within  the  skull  not  only  distends  the 
bony  cavity  and  impedes  its  ossification,  but  separates  the  bones  from 
each  other,  leaving  spaces  at  the  fontanelles,  and  in  divers  other  places, 
which  are  now  merely  protected  by  membranous  expansions.  The 
cerebral  substance  is  also  more  or  less  injured.  In  some  cases,  a  great 
portion  of  the  nervous  matter  seems  to  have  disappeared;  while  in 
others  it  is  spread  out  in  thin  layers,  which  embrace  the  fluid,  as  it 
were,  in  a  sac.  The  gradual  augmentation  of  the  head  is  the  chief 
sign  of  chronic  hydrocephalus ;  in  addition  to  this  symptom,  we  find 
that  the  infant  gradually  loses  flesh,  and  becomes  dull;  manifests 
signs  of  suffering  in  the  head ;  sympathetic  vomiting  is  also  frequently 
observed ;  and  the  intellectual  faculties  and  senses  gradually  become 
more  obtuse.  The  child  is  unable  to  carry  the  head  erect,  and  the 
muscles  of  the  face  become  the  seat  of  convulsive  movements.  As  the 
disease  progresses,  the  well-known  symptoms  of  compression  manifest 
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themselves  more  and  moie,  and  the  patient  dies  either  in  a  state  of 
idioej  or  in  conyalsions. 

TrecUment  —  There  are  only  two  modes  of  treatment  worth  men- 
tioning,  viz.,  gradual  compression  of  the  head,  and  pnnctare.  Th« 
ibrmer  method,  which  was  well  known  to  the  physicians  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  has  heen  recently  revived  hy  Sir 
Gilhert  Blane ;  while  the  happy  results  of  puncture,  through  the  an- 
terior fontaneUe,  sufficiently  justify  us  in  having  recourse  to  this  ope- 
ration as  a  prohahle  means  of  cure.  Compression  should  he  well  kept 
up  after  the  operation. 

■N0XPHALITI8 — OEREBAITtS — ^IKTLAMMATION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Catises. — Long  exposure  to  a  vertical  sun,  anxiety  of  mind,  the  in- 
ordinate use  of  ardent  spirits,  cold,  fright,  external  injury,  the  sadden 
disappearance  of  an  old  discharge,  &o.,  may  produce  this  dieeaae ;  it 
sometimes  occurs  as  consequent  on  small-pox,  or  erysipelas  of  the  laoe 
and  scalp,  and  fevers,  especially  those  of  a  tyj^ons  character,  &c. 

Symptoms, — ^Violent  inflammatory  fever,  hot  and  dry  skin,  flashed 
countenance,  suffused  eyes,  quick  and  hard  pulse,  throbbing  of  the  ca- 
rotids, and  delirium.  The  senses  are  morbidly  acute,  there  bein^  in- 
tolerance of  light  and  sound.  The  person  is  extremely  restless ;  diers 
is  jactitation  of  the  limbs,  and  rigidity  of  the  muscles;  the  head  is  re- 
markably hot,  the  pupils  contracted,  and  the  excretions  and  seeretions 
are  suppressed.  Occasionally,  the  muscles  of  the  £M9e  are  spasmodi- 
cally affected,  the  upper  eyelid  hangs  down,  and  the  oommissnres  of 
the  lips  seem  to  be  drawn  to  one  side.  The  tongue  is  white,  loaded, 
red  at  its  edges,  and  the  papillao  elevated;  there  are  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  obstinate  constipation  of  the  bowels.  This  last  symptom  is  com- 
mon in  congestion,  or  inflammatory  affections  of  the  brain. 

As  the  disease  advances,  all  these  symptoms  are  ^reversed ;  the  mor- 
bid acnteness  of  the  sensation  changes  into  blindness  and  deafness ;  the 
delirium  passes  into  stupor,  and  gradually  into  coma.  Convulsions 
and  different  forms  of  paralysis  ensue ;  the  countenance  is  vacant  or 
idiotic ;  the  eye  loses  its  lustre ;  the  pupils  become  dilated ;  and  occa- 
sionally there  is  strabismus.  The  respiration  is  now  irregular,  occasi- 
on all]^  stertorous,  the  articulation  imperfect,  the  pulse  frequent  and 
small,  the  limbs  spasmodically  convulsed  or  paralytic;  there  are  reten- 
tion of  urine,  and  involuntary  discharge  of  the  fseees.  In  the  still 
more  advanced  stage  the  countenance  becomes  pale  and  sunken,  the 
pulse  weak  and  irregular,  the  urine  passes  off  involuntarily,  the  skin 
becomes  cold  and  clammy,  the  coma  more  profound,  and  death  soon 
doses  the  scene. 

Morbid  appearances.  The  inflamed  part  of  the  brain  presents  dif- 
ferent appearances,  according  to  the  time  the  disease  has  lasted.  When 
it  is  only  of  some  days'  duration,  the  white  substance,  and  still  more 
perceptibly,  the  gray,  exhibits  a  rosy,  or  slight  red  colour;  and  in  \t 
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we  perceive  several  vascular  filaments.  The  firmness  of  the  afiected 
part  is  considerably  diminished,  and  when  cut  into,  the  surface  of  the 
incision  presents  a  number  of  small  red  points,  which  cannot  be  re- 
moved by  ablution.'  In  a  more  advanced  stage  of  encephalitis,  the 
brain  is  red,  the  vascular  injection  more  strongly  marked,  and  the 
softening  very  considerable.  Finally,  in  some  cases,  the  blood  becomes 
so  intimately  mixed  with  the  cerebral  substance,  that  its  colour  ap- 
proaches that  of  the  lees  of  wine,  being  of  a  deep  dusky  red ;  there  hp 
no  actual  effusion  of  blood,  except  we  consider  as  such  some  small  dots, 
about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  which  we  occasionally  find  in  some  par- 
ticular points ;  in  such  cases,  the  brain  is  in  a  state  of  extreme  ramol^ 
Imement 

Should  it  happen  that  the  infiammation  passes  into  these  stages 
without  causing  death,  then  the  part  affected  begins  gradually  to  lose 
its  softness,  and  ultimately  becomes  more  dense  than  in  the  natural 
state ',  it  retains  for  some  time  its  red  colour,  but  finally  changes  to  a 
dusky  yellow. 

The  third  stage  of  encephalitis  is  that  of  suppuration ;  the  red  colour 
gradually  disappears,  and  the  blood  is  replaced  by  a  sero-purulent 
fluid,  which  is  infiltrated  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  combines 
with  it,  and  gives  to  it,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  admixture,  a 
grayish,  dull  white,  or  yellowish-green  colour.  Sometimes  the  pus  is 
found  in  small  isolated  spots  \  at  other  times  small  distinct  cavities 
form,  and  occasionally  we  find  several  small  cavities  uniting  to  form  a 
large  one.  In  some  instances,  the  pus  is  found  enclosed  in  cysts,  ia 
which  case  the  purulent  matter  assumes  the  same  characters  as  that 
found  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  body.  The  gray  substance  is 
the  most  usual  seat  of  encephalitis;  and  the  parts  most  commonly  af- 
fected are,  the  corpora  striata,  optic  thalami,  the  convolutions^  pons 
Varolii,  and  cerebellum. 

Treatment. — ^In  this  case,  the  most  active  treatment  must  be  had 
recourse  to.  The  patient  should  be  bled  to  the  approach  of  syncope; 
the  head  should  be  shaved,  and  leeches  applied  to  the  scalp,  or  cup- 
ping to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  There  is  great  tolerance  of  the  loss  of 
blood  in  this  case,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  produoe  syncope, 
owing  to  the  excited  condition  of  the  brain  producing  a  continued  de- 
termination of  blood  to  that  organ.  Cold  should  be  applied  to  the 
bead,  and  this  treatment  is  indicated  in  all  cases  of  meningitis,  and  me- 
ningo-encephalitis,  except  in  the  rheumatic  or  erysipelatous  forms. 
The  bowels  should  be  well  emptied  in  the  first  instance  by  a  large  dose 
of  calomel,  and  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  followed  in  about  two 
hours  by  a  brisk  cathartic  draught,  aided  in  some  instances  by  a  pur* 
gative  enema.  Having  procured  a  proper  action  of  the  bowels,  re- 
peated doses  of  calomel  should  be  exhibited,  either  in  combination 

*  These  small  red  spots  differ  from  those  of  congestion,  in  which  small 
drops  of  blood  reappear,  as  soon  aa  the  first  are  wiped  away.v 
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with  digitalis,  oolohieum,  or  an  antimonial ;  and  its  action  shonld  be 
established  in  the  system  as  qniokly  as  possible.  Daring  the  progreas 
of  the  disease,  enemata  and  brisk  cathartics  should  oecasionallj  be  ad- 
ministered.  In  the  advanced  form,  should  there  be  deep  coma,  bli»> 
ters  to  the  scalp  have  been  recommended. 

Blisters,  however,  should  never  be  applied  in  this  aituatioB,  unless 
there  is  profound  sopor,  weak  action  of  the  carotids,  and  no  remarkable 
increase  of  temperature  of  the  head.  If  applied  in  the  earlier  stages, 
they  seem  to  add  to  the  excitement.  Sinapisms  may  be  applied  to  the 
feet,  or  inner  sides  of  the  legs  or  thighs;  blisters  are  generally  applied 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  between  the  scapulae. 

DSLIEIUM    TBBMBae  —  DSLIBtUX    0.    VBBMOBB  —  KAHIA    A 

POTU. 

The  hrain  fever  of  drunkards  (Armstrong)  is  variously  modified, 
according  to  thd  canses  in  which  it  originates,  and  the  habits  and  con- 
stitution of  the  patient.  It  may,  however,  be  divided  into  two  species, 
the  one  being  evidently  connected  with  inflammatory  irritation,  or  with 
excited  vascular  action  in  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  and  associated 
wirh  great  irritability  i  the  other  consisting  chiefly  of  this  last  state, 
attended  by  exhausted  nervous  energy.  The  former  occurs  usually 
after  a  protracted  debauch;  the  latter  from  the  suspension  of  the 
stimulus  in  more  habitual  drinkers. 

Symptoms. — ^The  phenomena  of  this  disease  vary  remarkably,  from 
the  slightest  forms  of  nervous  tremor,  with  spectral  illusions  and  acce- 
lerated pulse,  to  the  most  alarming  state  of  vital  depression,  muscular 
agitation,  and  mental  alienation.  In  ordinary  cases,  it  is  characterized 
by  constant  watchfulness,  and  tremulous  quivering  motion  in  the  lips, 
hands,  and  muscles,  generally,  on  making  any  effort.  The  pulse,  which 
is  at  first  slow,  becomes  quick ;  there  is  a  constant  dispositicm  to  talk, 
now  on  one  subject,  and  now  on  another.  In  the  fint  variety  men- 
tioned, the  pulse  is  full  and  hard,  ihe  skin  diy,  the  delirium  furious, 
the  eyes  injected,  the  temperature  of  the  h^  increased,  and  the 
tongue  is  often  dry,  and  red  at  its  edges.  In  the  second  form,  which 
is  the  moat  common,  the  pulse  is  small,  or  soft,  and  ranges  between 
100  and  120 ;  the  face  is  not  flushed,  nor  the  skin  hot,  but  is  covered 
with  a  clammy  perspiration.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  mental  de- 
lusion becomes  constant,  and  is  generally  of  a  low  or  melancholic  kind, 
with  continued  reference  to  the  patient's  ruling  passions  and  occupa- 
tions,* and  anxiety  respecting  them.  He  is  perpetually  haunted  by 
frightful  creatures,  or  occupied  with  the  moat  extravagant  ideas,  and 
is  continually  endeavouring  to  avoid  them.  If  a  &vourable  change 
do  not  now  take  place,  the  skin  becomes  more  cold  and  clammy,  and 
exhales  a  peculiar  smell,  which  is  between  a  vinous  and  alliaoeOQS 
odour;  the  pulse  becomes  still  more  frequent^  small,  weak,  and 
thready,  so  that  it  cannot,  in  some  cases,  be  counted;  the  general 
tremor  increases;  the  patient  talks   incessantly,  and  with  great  n- 
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piditj ;  Ihe  delirium  iooreases,  aod  the  patient  either  moks  into  the 
calm  which  sometimes  precedes  death,  or  is  carried  off  in  a  conyulsive 
effort. 

Morbid  appearances, — ^Tbe  appearances  on  dissection  give  no  direct 
information  on  the  nature  of  this  disease.  In  the  true  delirium  tre- 
mensy  the  memln'anes  of  the  brain  evince  but  little  change^  the  chief 
lesion  consisting;  of  slight  opacity  of  the  arachnoid,  especially  at  the 
base  of  the  brain.  The  pia  mater  is  more  or  less  injected,  and  an 
effusion  of  serum  is  occasionally  observed  in  the  ventricles.  In  those 
cases  which  have  accompanied  or  directly  followed  intoxication,  the 
vessels  are  often  much  congested,  particularly  those  of  the  velum 
interpositum ;  the  arachnoid  b  thickened,  and  the  serum  is  more 
abundant,  and  occasionally  is  even  sanguineous.  The  appearances  of 
the  stomach  and  liver  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  pathology 
of  this  disease. 

Treatment  —  In  the  form  of  this  disease  which  is  attended  with 
increased  vascular  action,  cupping  below  the  occiput,  or  leeches  behind 
the  ears,  will  be  required ;  cold  lotions,  or  cold  affusion  to  the  head, 
when  its  temperature  is  increased ;  sponging  the  body  with  tepid  wa- 
ter; purgatives,  judiciously  combined  with  stimulants;  and  aperient 
and  antispasmodic  enemata.  When  the  affection  has  been  caused 
by  spirituous  liqaors,  we  should  assiduously  watch  the  subsidence 
of  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  anticipate  the  depression  which 
ensues ;  with  this  intention,  tincture  of  hops  or  of  lupulin,  combined 
with  valerian  or  assafoetida  may  be  given.  Moderate  doses  of  cpiumy 
or  of  laudanum,  with  the  view  of  lessening  nervous  irritability  and  in- 
ducing sleep,  should  also  be  exhibited.  Or  tartar  emetic  mav  be  given 
in  combination  with  opium,  with  the  view  of  quieting  both  nervous 
and  vascular  action. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  second  variety,  or  the  true  delirium  tremensy 
we  should  endeavour  to  cut  short  the  disease  by  giving  opium,  with 
full  doses  of  camphor  and  ammonia,  and  administering  enemata,  con- 
taining laudanum  and  assafootida.  Many  recommend  the  accustomed 
stimulus  in  moderate  quantity  and  at  short  intervals ;  it  may,  however, 
cause  too  violent  reaction,  unless  the  head  be  guarded  by  having  fre- 
quent recourse  to  cold  affusion.  In  some  cases,  warm  spiced  negus,  or 
punch,  may  be  allowed.  The  great  object  is  to  procure  sleep,  after 
which,  the  danger  is  over.  Stimulating  liniments  applied  over  the 
epigastrium  are  occasionally  very  efficacious.  When  the  symptoms  of 
nervous  irritation  have  been  allayed,  we  should  direct  our  attention  to 
the  condition  of  the  gastro-hepatic  system :  in  which,  frequently,  there 
is  derangement  of  function.  By  the  judicious  combination  of  stimu- 
lants and  medicines  which  will  act  on  the  liver,  such  as  calomel  or 
camphor,  and  stimulating  purgative  draughts,  we  again  restore  the 
proper  secerning  action  of  this  gland,  and  dissipate  any  sanguineous 
injection  or  infarction  of  its  structure.  Having  produced  a  proper 
action  on  the  alimentary  canal,  we  may  again  have  recourse  to  opium 
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if  any  signs  of  irritation  remain.  The  nse  of  opium  is  mnch  abused 
in  this  disease,  and  in  many  oases  it  is  poshed  to  a  most  unjustifiable 
extent.  It  u  an  important  guesHoti,  In  how  many  cases  of  ddiriuim 
tremens  does  the  patient  die  in  a  state  of  narcotism  ?  It  is  certain  that 
the  use  of  large  and  repeated  doses  of  opium  promotes  the  superren- 
tion  of  coma,  effusion,  and  paralysis ;  and  that  its  effects  nearly  resem- 
ble the  phenomena  of  the  last  stage  of  delirium  tremens.  Daring 
the  oonvalesoenoe,  mild  tonics  should  be  given,  the  diet  should  be 
light  and  nutritious^  and  a  suitable  beverage,  in  moderate  quantities, 
aUowed. 

APOPLEXY. 

This  affection  is  characterized  by  loss  of  consciousness,  feeling,  and 
voluntary  motion ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  a  suspension  of  the  functiona 
of  the  brain,  respiration  and  circulation  being  also  more  or  leas  dis- 
turbed.^ 

The  suspension  of  the  cerebral  functions  may  be  connected  with  any 
of  the  following  pathological  conditions : — 1.  Great  congestion  of  the 
brain,  in  which  the  vessels  of  that  organ  are  gorged,  but  without  ex- 
travasation of  blood  or  serum  ;  this  is  termed  '*  congestive  a^popLex^r 
2.  Congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  with  extravasation  on  its  sur- 
face, forming  the  ''  m^eningeal  apoplexy  "  of  Serres.  3.  Hemorrhage 
into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  with  lesion  of  its  structure.  4.  A  se- 
rous effusion  on  the  external  surface,  and  into  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  constituting  what  is  defined  ^^  serous  apoplexy  f  but  this  ia  more 
frequently  the  termination  of  an  inflammatoiy  er  congestive  disorder 
of  the  bndn,  than  of  that  deranged  state  which  constitutes  the  apo- 
plectic attack.  5.  Apoplexy  may  occasion  death  without  leaving  any 
sign  at  all  in  the  dead  body.  To  this  variety,  to  which  the  older  wri- 
ters gave  the  names  of  nervous,  convulsive,  and  hysteric^  Dr.  Abercrom- 
bie  has  applied  the  term  simple  apoplexy. 

Causes. — Apoplexy  is  said  to  be  hereditary.  It  may  ooenr  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  age  is  above  ^y. 
Among  its  causes  are — ossification,  or  aneurism  of  the  arteries  of  the 
brainy  obstruction,  thickening,  induration,  or  obliteration  of  the  canals 
of  the  sinuses ;  diseases  of  the  heart,  especially  hypertrophy  of  its  left 
ventricle ;  diseases  of  the  kidney,  particularly  the  granular  degeneration 
described  by  Dr.  Bright;  torpor  of  the  liver,  or  o£er  excreting  glands; 
diseases  of  the  air-tubes  and  lungs,  especially  those  attended  with  vio- 
lent fits  of  coughing;  the  coupde  soleil;  suppressed  hemorrhages,  par- 
ticularly epistaxis  and  hsemorrhoids ;  suppression  of  the  menstruaJ  dis- 
charge ;  metastatic  gout  and  rheumatism ;  suppression  of  any  vicarious 
discharge;  depressed  and  anxious  states  of  the  mind ;  excessive  use  of 
wine  or  malt  liquors ;  too  great  sexual  indulgence ;  frequent  indulgence 
in  sleep  after  a  full  meal ;  the  use  of  neckcloths  worn  too  tightly  around 

'  Dr.  Copland's  Dictionary. 
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the  neck,  &c.,  «re  among  the  predisposing  causes  of  apoplexy.  Gastrio 
disease,  narcotics,  and  mephitio  gases  may  also  be  enumerated.  Over- 
loading the  stomach  and  neglecting  the  bowels  are  often  enough  to 
cause  an  attack  in  the  predisposed.  • 

Apoplexy  is  said  to  occur  chiefly  in  persons  of  a  full  habit  of  body. 
Upon  this  point,  M.  Rochoux's  cases  afford  important  data.  Of  his 
sixty- three  patients,  thirty  were  of  an  ordinary  habit  of  body,  twenty- 
three  were  of  a  thin,  meagre  habit,  and  ten  only  were  large,  plethoric, 
and  fat.* 

Sj/mptoms  (jyremonttory). — Apoplexy  is  sometimes  preceded  at  con- 
siderable intervals  by  precursory  or  warning  symptoms,  such  as  vertigo, 
headache,  ringing  in  the  ears,  loss  of  memory,  a  feeling  of  drowsiness 
and  lethargy,  depraved  vision,  or  partial  palsy.  In  some  cases,  there 
is  a  sense  of  great  fulness  in  the  head,  the  veins  of  the  head  and  fore- 
head become  turbid,  the  countenance  is  suffused  and  occasionally  livid, 
and  there  are  slight  attacks  of  epistaxis.  If  any  individual  were  to 
complain  of  several  of  these  symptoms  at  any  period  of  life,  he  might 
be  regarded  as  on  the  very  brink  of  some  serious  affection  of  the  brain ; 
and  if  the  person  be  in  the  decline  of  life,  it  may  safely  be  said  he  is 
in  immediate  danger  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  But  it  is  a  serious 
error  to  suppose  that  premonitory  symptoms  always  occur ;  indeed,  if 
we  may  trust  the  experience  of  M.  Bochoux,  one  of  the  best  authori- 
ties on  apoplexy,  they  are  by  no  means  common.  Of  nxty-three  cases 
which  came  under  his  notice,  nine  only  had  distinct  precursory  symp- 
toms.* 

Symptoms  of  the  attach. — ^In  the  mild  form  of  apoplexy  (the  atonic 
apoplexy  of  Dr.  Good),  the  patient,  after  experiencing  some  of  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms,  is  seized  with  alarming  vertigo,  leipothymia,  or 
feeling  of  faintness;  nausea  and  vomiting;  disturbance  of  the  senses, 
particularly  of  the  sense  of  sight;  loss  of  memoiy;  partial  loss  of 
sense,  consciousness,  speech,  and  voluntary  motion ;  weak,  irregular, 
and  sometimes  quick  pulse,  and  more  or  less  of  sopor. 

In  the  m^re  active  form  (the  entonic  apoplexy  of  Dr.  Good),  the 
patient  is  more  or  less  suddenly  seized  with  profound  sopor,  the  eyes 
being  either  opened  or  closed ;  the  breathing  deep,  slow,  sonorous,  or 
stertorous ;  and  the  pulse  slow,  fhll,  hard,  or  strong,  sometimes  irregu- 
lar. In  this  form  of  the  disease,  the  above  are  often  the  chief  symp- 
toms, there  being  no  paralysis ;  but  frequently  the  mouth  is  drawn  to 
one  side,  the  eyes  are  distorted,  and  one  eyelid  immovable,  with  re- 
laxation, loss  of  sensation  and  of  motion  of  a  limb,  or  of  one  side  of 
the  body ;  the  arm  of  the  non-paralysed  side  being  often  closely  ap 
plied  to  the  chest  or  to  the  genital  organs.  The  patient  generally  \\\m 
on  the  paralysed  side,  which  is  relaxed,  incapable  of  motion,  and  in- 
sensible to  the  application  of  irritants. 

In  the  mx)it  severe  and  sudden  forms  of  attack,  the  patient  is  struck 

•  Bocherches  sur  TApoplexie,  p.  214.  •  Loco  citato,  p.  70. 
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down  instantly,  sometimes  froths  at  the  month,  has  a  livid  counte- 
nance, dilated  pnpil,  complete  relaxation  and  immobility  of  the  volun- 
tary muscles  and  limbs,  and  unconscious  evacuation  of  the  urine  and 
teces,  and  dies  very  shortly  afterwards  either  with  or  without  stertor, 
with  cold,  livid  extremities,  cold  4>er8piration,  and  sometimes  a  cada- 
verous cast  of  countenance.  This  form  constitutes  the  apnpiexie  fim- 
droyante  of  the  French,  in  which  there  is  generally  an  immense 
extravasation  of  blood. 

Duration  of  the  symptoms  in  fatal  cases  of  apoplexy.  —  According 
to  the  common  opinion,  apoplexy  may  prove  fatal  instantly,  or  io  a 
few  minutes.  The  best  modern  pathologists  deny  this,  and  assert  that 
when  death  is  so  sudden,  the  cause  is  commonly  disease  of  the  heart, 
and  never  apoplexy.  Although,  however,  it  seldom  proves  instanta^ 
neously  fatal,  it  may  undoubtedly  cause  death  in  much  less  than  an 
hour.  In  some  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  patients  remain  even  for 
months  in  a  comatose,  paralytic  state. 

Of  serous  apoplexy.  —  It  was  once  supposed  in  certain  cases  not 
attended  with  evidence  of  vascular  excitement,  that  the  symptoms  were 
owine  to  an  effusion  of  serum;  hence  they  were  called  serous  apoplex- 
ies ;  but  this  distinction  is  now  abandoned. 

Diagnosis  between  fierous  and  sanguineous  apoplexy.  —  The  sangui- 
neoQS  was  said  to  be  distinguished  by  flushing  of  the  countenance,  and 
strong  pulse,  and  by  occurring  in  persons  in  the  vigour  of  life ;  the 
serous,  on  the  other  hand,  was  said  to  attack  the  aged  and  infirm,  the 
countenance  being  pale,  and  the  pulse  weak,  in  such  cases.  But  there 
are  many  cases  whose  symptoms  and  circumstances  come  exactly  within 
the  description  of  the  serous  apopleocy^  but  still  after  death  present  the 
vasculer  engorgement,  &o.,  of  the  sanguineous,  whilst  no  serous  fluid  is 
efi'used.  Speaking  of  these  distinctions,  Dr.  Abercrombie  observes, 
<<  It  will  be  found  that  many  of  the  cases  which  terminate  by  serous 
effusion,  exhibit  in  the  early  stages  all  the  symptoms  which  have  been 
assigned  to  the  sanguineous  apoplexy ;  while  many  of  the  cases  which 
are  accompanied  by  paleness  of  the  countenance  and  feebleness  of  the 
pulse  will  be  found  to  be  purely  sanguineous.'' 

Morbid  appearances, — £ffusion  of  blood  within  the  cranium  may 
take  place  in  the  brain  or  cerebellum ;  in  their  crura ;  in  the  pons 
Varolii,  and  in  the  medulla  oblongata;  in  the  corpus  callosum ;  in  the 
ventricles ;  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  beneath  the  pia  mater ;  in  the 
cavity  of  the  arachnoid ;  between  this  membrane  and  the  dara  mater, 
which  it  lines )  and  between  the  dura  mater  and  cranium. 

It  has  been  found  that  certain  parts  of  the  brain  are  much  more 
liable  to  sanguineous  efiusions  than  others. 

K.  BO0HOUX*8  DISSaOTIONS.  —  VOBTT-OBB  0A8S8. 

EztraTasation  of  blood  on  the  Uft  side 18 

Do.  do.  right  side.. 17 

Po.  do.  both  sidet ^ 6 
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or    THK    BITVATIOIfB    OV    THK    KFFVSIONS. 

In  the  corpora  striata 24 

optic  thalami 2 

In  both  these  situations  1 

Under  the  corpus  striatum  1 

In  the  middle  of  the  hemispheres 5 

posterior  part  of  the  ventricles 2 

anterior  and  interior  part  of  the  hemisphere 2 

posterior  and  interior  part 8 

middle  lobe 1 

41 

By  this  table  it  is  shown  that  out  of  forty-one  cases  of  effasion, 
twenty-eight  were  in  the  corpora  striata  and  their  vicinity. 

A  SUMHART   OF  THK   RESULT   OT   886   CASES    OF   APOPLEXT,    FROM    THE    PRECIS 

d'ahatohie  pathologiqub  of  AMDRAL. 
bbats  ov  thb  bvfvsioh. 

In  the  substance  of  the  hemispheres,  on  a  level  with  the  corpora 

striata  and  optic  thalami 202 

corpora  striata 61 

optic  thalami 85 

hemispheres  above  the  centrum  ovale 27 

lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum  16 

brain,  anterior  to  the  corpus  striatum  10 

meso-cephalon 9 

spinal  cord 8 

posterior  lobes  of  the  brain 7 

middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum 5 

peduncles  of  the  brain 3 

olivary  bodies ,..  1 

peduncles  of  the  cerebellum 1 

pituitary  gland  1 

886 

On  reference  to  this  table,  it  will  at  onpe  be  observed  the  vast  pre- 
ponderance of  cases  in  which  effusion  has  occurred  into  the  hemispheres 
of  the  brain,  the  corpora  striata,  and  the  optic  thalami. 

Treatment, — In  the  treatment  of  apoplexy,  with  active  determina- 
tion to  the  head,  full  labouring  pulse,  carotids  beating  strongly,  &o., 
the  first  indications  are  to  relieve  the  head  from  the  accumulation  of 
blood,  to  prevent  further  congestion,  and  to  obviate  inflammatory  ac- 
tion :  and  for  these  purposes  the  only  efficient  means  is  bleeding.  A 
fuU  bleeding,  then,  must  be  immediately  employed ;  the  head  should 
be  shaved  and  freely  leeched,  and  the  patient  may  be  cupped  on  the 
temples  or  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  administration  of  brisk  drastic 
cathartics  is  attended  with  the  best  results,  their  derivative  action  be- 
ing a  powerful  means  of  relieving  the  coma.  Croton  oil  is  the  purga- 
tive generally  used  in  these  cases ;  but  where  the  patient  can  swallow 
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other  drastic  cathartics  may  be"  given.  Where  the  patient  has  com- 
pletely lost  the  power  of  deglutition,  the  croton  oil  should  be  mixed 
with  a  little  castor  oil  or  mucilage,  and  passed  into  the  oesophagufi  by 
means  of  an  elastic  tube.  Drastic  enemata  will  also  be  found  bene- 
ficial.  The  head  must  be  kept  cool  by  means  of  cold  lotionn^  teed 
waters,  or  by  pouring  a  small  stream  of  cold  water  on  the  scalp  occa- 
sionally. When  the  coma  is  persistent,  blisters  should  be  applied  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  to  the  head ;  sinapisms  to  the  feet  are  also  in- 
dicated. But  it  must  yet  be  remembered  that  there  is  injury  done  to 
the  brain ;  that  a  portion  of  its  substance  has  been  torn  up,  and  com- 
pressed by  a  clot  of  blood ;  and  that  this  injury  has  to  be  repaired. 
Hence,  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  lancet,  draining  the  patient's  veins 
after  all  active  congestion  has  ceased,  b  much  to  be  reprobated.  Some- 
thing must  be  allowed  to  time,  and  the  powers  of  nature. 

If  the  patient's  face  is  cold,  the  carotids  beating  feebly,  and  the  pa- 
tient approachiny  a  state  of  syncope,  considerable  caution  must  be  used 
in  abstracting  blood.  Purgatives  should  first  be  given,  with  small 
doses  of  ammonia,  and  sinapisms  be  applied  to  the  feet;  when  the  cir- 
culation has  recovered  its  force,  blood  may  be  taken  by  cupping  from 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  blisters  be  applied  behind  the  ears,  or  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck. 

When  an  attack  of  apoplexy  is  known  to  foUow  habitually  if  the 
stomach  is  loaded  with  indigestible  food,  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
may  be  given,  as  it  evacuates  the  stomach  with  the  least  possible 
straining. 

PARALYSIS. 

The  most  characteristic  symptom  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  is  paraly- 
sis. Very  slight  effusion  produces  this  effect,  and  in  general  its  inten- 
sity is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  extent  of  the  effusion.  Paralysis  may 
also  arise  from  diseases  of  the  brain,  or  its  membranes^  injuries  of  the 
brain  or  the  spinal  cord,  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  or  its  membranes, 
pressure  on,  or  injury  of;  the  large  nervous  plexuses,  the  action  of 
lead,  &c. 

Paralysis  has  been  divided  into  several  varieties : — 1st,  paralysis  of 
the  nerves  of  motion :  2d,  paralysis  of  the  nerves  of  sensation ;  3d, 
hemiphgiaj  which  implies  the  existence  of  paralysis  on  one  side  of  the 
body;  ith,  parajdegia,  which  signifies  that  the  lower  extremities  aie 
paralysed ;  and  5th,  partial  paralysis,  as  of  the  muscles  of  the  mouth, 
or  of  an  extremity ;  6th,  general  paralysis,  when  the  two  sides  of  the 
body,  whether  in  their  entire  extent  or  in  some  of  their  parte,  are  at 
once  deprived  of  motion. 

PABALTSI8  raoH  cbbbbhal  hsmobbraos. 

This  fprm  of  paralysis  developes  itself  at  the  very  moment  the  efiii- 
sion  of  blood  takes  place  in  ordinary  apoplexy;  acquires  all  at  once  its 
highest  degree  of  intensity;  then  remains  stationary,  or  begins  to  di- 
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minish.  Sometimes  tbe  paralysed  part  has  not  previonsly  ezperienced 
any  disturbance  with  respect  to  either  sensation  or  motion;  sometimes, 
on  the  contrary,  the  patient  has  experienced  in  these  parts  pricking 
sensations,  numbness,  permanent  or  transient,  an  unusual  feeling  of 
cold,  a  sense  of  weight,  and  a  certain  degree  of  debility.  These  dif- 
ferent phenomena  may  announce  two  things :  either  the  existence  of 
constant  lesion  in  the  same  point  of  the  brain  where,  at  a  later  period, 
the  hemorrhage  shall  take  place, — as  simple  habitual  sanguineous  con- 
gestion ;  a  softening  which  is  still  inconsiderable ;  or  a  tumour ;  or  else 
the  more  or  less  frequent  return  of  a  more  serious  congestion  in  the 
part  of  the  brain  where  the  blood  is  to  be  effused. 

The  paralysis  following  cerebral  hemorrhage  presents  great  varieties 
with  respect  to  its  seat,  and  pathological  anatomy  is  far  indeed  from 
being  always  able  to  assign  the  cause  of  such  numerous  varieties. 

There  has  not  as  yet  been  established  any  special  relation  between 
the  seat  of  the  effused  blood  and  the  paralysis  of  particular  organs. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  paralysis  of  the  superior  extremities  depends 
on  the  effusion  taking  place  in  the  thalamic  or  in  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance situated  on  a  level  with,  and  posterior  to  them ;  and  that  para- 
lysis of  the  inferior  Extremities  depends  on  the  effusion  taking  place 
in  the  corpora  striata,  or  in  the  cerebral  substance  situated  on  a  level 
with,  or  anterior  to  them.  It  is  certainly  true  that  cases  occur  in 
which  the  relation  of  the  efiiision  and  the  paralysis  as  above  stated 
holds  good  \  but  again,  there  are  numerous  cases  which  fully  demon- 
strate, that  paralysis  of  the  extremities  has  no  necessary  connexion 
with  effusion  into  these  portions  of  the  brain. 

It  has  also  been  asserted  that  loss  of  speech  depends  on  the  effusion 
occupying  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain ;  but  this  observation  derives 
still  less  support  from  actual  experience  than  the  former,  for  blood  may 
be  effused  into  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain  without  giving  rise* to 
any  modification  of  speech. 

The  best  established  facts  regarding  the  seat  of  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage, and  the  relation  which  exists  between  it  and  paralysis,  are  the 
following : — 

1.  That  the  paralysis  almost  always  occupies  the  side  of  the  body 
opposite  to  that  of  the  bndn  or  cerebellum  in  which  the  effused  blood 
is  situated. 

2.  That  the  paralysis  affects  only  one  side  of  the  body  when  the 
effused  blood  is  confined  to  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  or  one  of  the 
lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum. 

3.  That  the  paralysis  exists  on  both  sides  of  the  body  when  the 
hemorrhage  has  taken  place  in  both  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  or  both 
lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum,  into  the  ventricles,  the  pons  Varolii, 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  brain. 

4.  That  paralysis  of  both  sides  of  the  body  may  also  take  pjace  when 
the  hemorrhage  is  confined  to  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain  or  latiral 
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lobe  of  the  oerebellum,  but  is  so  extensive  as  to  produce  compressiaii 
of  the  opposite  hemisphere  or  lobe. 

A  most  remarkable  circumstaDcc,  connected  with  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage, has  been  observed  by  Andral,  viz.,  hemorrhage  of  one  of  the 
lobes  of  the  cerebellum,  like  that  of  one  of  the  hemispheres  of  the 
brain,  gives  rise  to  paralysis  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body ;  but  if 
hemorrhage  takes  place  into  the  Ufi  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  and  right 
hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum,  the  paralysis  is  found  to  exist  on  that 
side  opposite  to  the  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum,  which  is  the  seat  (^ 
the  effusion,  the  other  side  remaining  unaffected  by  the  efifusion  in  the 
cerebellum. 

When  the  blood  is  effused  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  its  colour 
gradually  changes  from  red  to  black,  and  in  successive  transitions  to 
brown,  dull  green,  orange,  pale  yellow,  or  yellowish  white.  When  the 
clot  has  undergone  the  latter  changes  of  colour,  and  the  fibrine,  sepa 
rated  from  the  other  constituents  of  the  blood  has  assumed  a  fibrous  ni 
laminated  appearance,  the  blood-vessels  are  observed  to  form  in  it. 
Tbe  fibrine  may  retain  its  distinctive  characters  for  some  time,  and 
then  become  converted  into  firm  fibrous  tissue,  which,  gradually  dimi- 
nishing in  bulk,  forms  eventually  a  small  cicatrix ;  or,  the  organized 
fibrinous  substance  may  be  converted  into  a  loose  cellular  tissue,  filled 
with  a  serous  fluid  (the  ajtapUctic  serous  cysi),  and  traversed  by  a  consi- 
derable number  of  blood-vessels.  Should  the  case,  under  these  circum- 
stances, proceed  favourably,  the  serum  of  the  cyst  becomes  absorbed, 
the  walls  approximate,  and  a  cicatrix  is  formed.  Finally,  if  a  complete 
cure  of  the  paralysis  is  effected,  the  cicatrix,  whether  formed  by  the 
first  or  last  process  described,  disappears. 

Treatment.  —  The  treatment  of  paralysis  dependent  on  cerebral 
hemorrhage  consists  at  first  in  the  treatment  proper  for  the  different 
varieties  of  apoplexy ;  and  afterwards  in  the  use  of  derivatives,  and 
finally,  general  and  local  stimulants.  The  patient  should  be  restricted 
in  his  diet,  and  all  causes  of  cerebral  excitement,  whether  physical  or 
moral,  should  be  avoided;  the  chief  object  in  the  first  part  of  tbe 
treatment  being  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the  clot,  which  is  best 
effected  by  moderately  lowering  the  cerebral  circulation.  Much 
advantage  is  derived  from  the  insertion  of  a  seton,  or  an  issue,  in  the 
neck,  which  establishes  a  kind  of  drain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  disease. 
The  bowels  should  be  well  acted  upon,  and  the  condition  of  the  bladder 
attended  to.  When  the  organic  disease  of  the  brain  is  removed,  and 
all  symptoms  of  vascular  excitement  or  congestion  have  disappeared, 
we  may  have  recourse  to  strychnia.  This  substance,  being  a  powerful 
medicine,  should  be  given  in  doses  of  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  at  first* 
however,  it  may  be  gradually  increased  to  half  a  grain,  or  even  a  graic 
in  a  day.  Whenever  it  produces  headache,  vertigo,  sickness  of  tbe 
stomach,  and  violent  spasmodic  twitehings,  it  must  be  discontinued. 

The  Jjocal  treatment  consists  in  rubbing  the  parts  with  stimulating 
liniments,  applying  blisters  to  the  spine,  or  along  the  course  of  tLe 
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nerves,  sprinkling  the  abraded  surface  with  strychnia,  and,  finally,  in 
using  electricity.  The  use  of  the  moza  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended ;  if  the  paralysis  exists  in  the  lower  extremity,  it  may  be 
applied  in  the  course  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve }  if  in  the  upper  ex- 
tremity, it  may  be  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  corresponding  to 
the  junction  of  the  brachial  nerves  with  the  spinal  cord. 

TETANUS — LOCKED-JAW. 

This  is  a  spasmodic  disease,  in  which  the  muscles  are  in  a  state  of 
rigid  contraction,  with  intervals  of  partial  relaxation^  without  coma,  or 
any  disturbance  of  the  intellect. 

It  has  received  different  names,  according  to  the  effects  of  the  spasm, 
as,  trumusy  when  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  are  involved ;  opisthotonos, 
when  the  body  is  curved  backward ;  emprosthoionoSf  when  the  curva- 
ture is  forward ;  and  pUurostkotonoa,  when  to  one  side. 

Tetanus  is  also  divided  into  the  idiopathic  and  $ympUmiatic ;  when 
the  latter  is  the  effect  of  wounds;  or  other  external  injury,  it  is  named 
traumatic  tetanus. 

Symptoms^  course,  &c. — Yarious  premonitory  signs  of  an  uncertain 
character  are  alluded  to,  but  the  first  unequivocal  symptom  is  a  feeling 
of  uneasiness  and  stiffness  in  the  back  of  the  neck  and  jaws,  with  pain 
on  attempting  to  open  them;  and  sometimes  a  difficulty  in  swallowing. 
Afterwards  there  is  pain  the  epigastrium^  shooting  towards  the  spine, 
and  then  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  trunk,  which  become  more  or 
less  permanently  rigid  and  hard.  Besides  this  rigidity,  there  are 
paroxysms  of  spasm,  alternating  with  partial  relaxation ;  these  spasms 
gradually  increase  in  violence  and  duration,  and  produce  excessive 
pain )  they  are  brought  on  by  the  slightest  cause. 

The  voluntary  muscles  appear  to  suffer  most ;  but  the  involuntary 
are  also  affected  towards  the  close  of  the  disease. 

Nearly  all  Xh^  functions  suffer.  Deglutition  is  more  or  less  difficult; 
the  bowels  are  constipated ;  respiration  is  embarrassed,  sometimes  so 
much  as  to  cause  death  from  apncea.  Spasm  of  the  glottis  often  oc- 
curs ;  the  action  of  the  heart  is  accelerated.  There  is  no  fever,  though 
the  temperature  of  the  surface  is  elevated  several  degrees  above  the 
usual  point.  The  mind  continues  remarkably  clear  throughout  the 
disease.  Death  may  occur  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  day,  either  from 
apncea,  arising  from  spasm  of  the  glottis,  or  immobility  of  the  respira- 
tory muscles;  from  pure  exhaustion^  or  possibly  from  spasm  of  the 
heart. 

A  particular  variety  of  tetanus  occurs  in  new-bom  children,  called 
trisrwus  nascentium  ;  it  is  especially  common  in  the  West  Indies  among 
the  negroes,  and  is  usually  ascribed  to  irritation  arising  from  cutting 
the  cord,  though  doubtless  owing  to  some  predisposing  cause,  as  foul 
air,  &c. ;  it  is  always  fatal. 

Nature  and  cause, — Tetanus  is  the  result  of  an  irritation  of  the 
spinal  centres^  whether  originating  therein^  or  reflected  thereto  from 
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the  nerrous  extremities ;  the  latter  is  the  most  usual  condition,  as  wben 
a  splinter  inserted  under  a  fascia  transmits  the  irritation  to  the  spinal 
centres,  from  which  the  motor  force  is  sent  into  the  various  muacles 
involved  in  the  spasm.  Inflammation  is  certainly  not  the  cause;  for 
in  true  spinal  inflammation  we  have  the  opposite  result,  or  parol jfM. 
Frequently  there  is  no  lesion  of  the  uerve-^sentres  discoverable  after 
death ;  though,  in  other  instances,  there  are  marks  of  inflammataoa 
or  congestion  in  the  meninges  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  also  in  the 
nerves  proceeding  from  the  wound.  There  must  also,  it  would  appear, 
be  a  peculiar  predisposition,  since  comparatively  few  of  those  who  are 
exposed  to  the  exciting  causes,  are  attacked  with  the  disease.  It  is 
not  known  in  what  this  predisposition  consists ;  but  it  is  favoured  bj 
the  long-continued  prevalence  of  heat,  and  hence  is  much  more  com* 
mon  in  tropical  countries.  Males  are  more  liable  to  it  than  females; 
and  the  age  most  exposed  to  it  is  from  ten  to  fifty. 

Of  the  exciting  causes,  may  be  enumerated  wounds  and  injuries, 
particularly  lacerated  and  punctured  wounds,  meningeal  inflammation, 
nux  vomica  or  strychnia;  and,  of  the  idiopathic,  exposure  to  cold  when 
the  body  is  heated. 

Treatment — The  traumatic  form  is  much  the  most  dangerous.  The 
indications  are : 

1.  To  remove  all  hnotim  causes  of  irrifatum. — As  by  the  applica- 
tion of  an  anodyne  emollient  poultice  to  the  wound,  &c. ;  clearing  out 
the  bowels  by  stimulating  cathartics ;  bleeding,  if  it  is  accompanied 
with  inflammation. 

2.  To  diminuh  the  syMept^Uity  of  the  nervous  centres,  by  ffery 
large  doses  of  opium,  or  the  extract  of  Indian  hemp.  Belladonna 
ointment  applied  endermically  to  the  spine  is  asserted  to  have  proved 
effectual  after  other  remedies  failed. 

3.  To  diminish  directly  the  nervous  irritation  by  the  use  of  tobacco 
enemata,  or  the  tincture  or  extract  of  aconite  internally ;  the  cold  bath; 
or  by  powerful  revulsives,  or  ice  applied  to  the  spine ;  Dr.  Harts- 
home  recommended  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa  (3ij  in  f!3iv  of  water.) 

4.  To  support  the  patients  strength,  by  nutritious  diet  and  cordials. 
In  consequence  of  the  closure  of  the  jaws,  the  food  must  be  iniro- 

diTced,  in  a  liquid  state,  either  between  the  teeth,  or,  if  necessary,  by 
removing  one  or  more  of  them ;  and  in  case  of  inability  to  swallow, 
through  the  stomach-tube. 

KPILfiPSY. 

Causes. — Epilepsy  appears  to  be  occasionally  hereditary,  but  it  is 
more  frequently  an  acquired  disease.  It  generally  arises  from  exces- 
sive nervous  irritation,  either  induced  by  sympathetic  influences,  or  by 
direct  causes.  As  examples  of  the  former,  may  be  enumerated,  gastro- 
intestinal disturbance  from  indigestible  food,  worms,  &c. ;  difficult  den- 
tition; uterine  irritation ;  excessive  sexual  intercourse  and  masturba- 
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tion  ;  the  abuse  of  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors ;  tbe  presence  of 
calculi  in  the  kidney,  ureter,  or  bladder,  or  of  gall-stones  in  the  excre- 
tory duct  of  the  liver.  The  direct  causes  are — injuries  of  the  head  or 
spine ;  diseases  of  the  cranial  bones  or  of  the  TertebrsB ;  tumours  grow- 
ing on  the  bones,  or  spiculsB  of  bone  protruding  into  the  brain ;  ossifio 
deposition  in  the  dura  mater  or  its  processes ;  ossification  of  the  arte- 
ries of  the  brain ;  concussions  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord ',  and  metas- 
tasis of  gout  or  rheumatism  to  the  encephalon.  Dr.  Meade  is  con- 
vinced that  the  relative  frequency  of  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its 
membranes  in  this  affection  is  underrated ;  and  that  much  may  be  done 
for  the  patient  in  many  instances  by  attending  to  the  state  of  this  part 
of  the  nervous  system.  The  other  causes  which  have  been  enume- 
rated are — fright,  fits  of  passion,  distress  of  mind,  appalling  sights, 
Feeing  others  in  the  paroxysm,  excessive  hemorrhage,  immoderate  de- 
pletion, hypercatharsis,  the  suppression  of  eruptions,  irritation  of  re- 
mote nerves,  and  the  syphilitic  and  mercurial  poisons.  Its  causes  may 
be  divided  into,  Ist,  the  centric,  consisting  of  disease,  or  causes  of  ir- 
ritation in  the  nervous  centres;  2d,  the  eccentric  or  peripheral^  con- 
sisting in  causes  of  irritation  in  the  viscera  or  external  parts. 

Symptoms. — Epilepsy  is  generally  a  chronic  disease,  and  frequently 
ends  in  insanity;  it  sometimes,  however,  proves  fatal  during  a  parox- 
ysm. It  consists  in  fits  of  unconsciousness  and  canvulsitms.  The 
epileptio  fit  is  occasionally  preceded  by  certain  warnings^  such  as 
stupor,  a  sense  of  coldness,  or  creeping,  or  of  a  gentle  breeze  (aura 
epilepticd)  proceeding  from  a  particular  part  of  the  body  towards  the 
head.  M.  Georget  states,  ''  that  warnings  do  not  occur  in  more  than 
five  cases  in  a  hundred;"  this  is^  however^  underrating  their  fre- 
quency. 

In  most  cases,  the  patient  utters  a  cry  and  suddenly  falls  senseless ; 
the  eyes  are  opened  widely,  the  pupils  are  fixed,  the  face  is  drawn  to 
one  side,  and  the  jaws  are  firmly  closed ;  after  some  minutes,  the  mus- 
cles of  the  neck  become  rigid,  the  jugular  veins  distended,  and  the 
face  is  in  a  state  of  livid  turgescence ;  the  muscles  of  the  face  are  now 
seized  with  frequent  spasmodic  contractions;  there  are  convulsive 
movements  of  the  extremities,  particularly  the  superior ;  the  thorax  is 
fixed  and  the  respiration  is  exceedingly  difficult.  The  tongue  is  some- 
times thrust  with  violence  out  of  the  mouth,  and  is  occasionally  caught 
between  the  teeth,  and  severely  bitten ;  in  this  case  the  frothy  matter 
expelled  from  the  mouth  is  tinged  with  blood.  To  this  state,  which 
may  last  from  a  few  minutes  to  a  quarter,  or  even  half  an  hour,  suc- 
ceeds a  deep  sleep,  general  relaxation  of  the  muscular  system,  paleness 
of  the  countenance,  and  a  gradual  return  of  free  respiration ;  the  coun- 
tenance for  some  time  retains  an  expression  of  stupidity ;  the  intellec- 
tual and  sensorial  faculties,  however,  gradually  resume  their  activity, 
the  pationt  at  the  same  time  experiencing  a  creeping  sensation  all  over 
his  body.  Occasionally  it  happens  that  one  fit  succeeds  another,  till 
the  patient  becomes  comatose,  and  dies;  but  comparatively  few  die 
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during  a  fit,  unless  the  disease  has  existed  for  a  considerable  time. 
In  some  cases,  the  attack  is  much  less  violent,  and  consists  merely  of 
a  momentary  loss  of  sense,  with  slight  and  partial  convulsions  of  the 
eyes,  mouth,  upper  extremities;  or  fingers^  and  may  or  may  not  be 
accompanied  by  a  fall. 

The  most  frequent  complications  of  epilepsy  are,  apoplexia,  mania, 
paralysis,  chorea,  hysteria,  and  catalepsy ;  hence  the  morbid  appear- 
ances are  infinitely  various. 

Morbid  appearances, —  Epiplepsy  may  be  connected  with  any  of 
the  organic  lesions  which  occur  in  the  brain  and  cranium.  When  s 
patient  dies  in  a  fit  of  simple  epilepsy,  the  substance  and  the  mem- 
branes of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  are  found  gorged  with  black 
blood.  In  complicated  oases  of  epilepsy,  especially  with  mania,  the 
medullary  substance  of  the  brain  is  found  indurated,  and  its  vessels 
enlarged ;  occasionally,  however,  with  dilatation  of  its  vessels,  it  is 
softened  and  flabby.  These  structural  changes  are  generally  limited 
in  extent.  The  cortical  structure  also  occasionally  presents  evidence 
of  chronic  inflammation,  and  is,  in  some  instances,  adherent  to  the 
membranes.  The  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord  present,  in  many 
cases,  alterations  similar  to  those  found  in  the  enccphalon.  The  Wenzels 
found  the  pituitary  gland  and  infundihulum  variously  altered  in 
colour,  size,  and  consistence,  in  nearly  all  the  cases  of  epilepsy  which 
tbey  examined;  and  the  crista  galli  of  the  ethmoid,  and  the  dinoid 
processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  more  or  less  prominent,  or  otherwise 
changed  in  position  and  shape,  in  most  of  them.  In  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  cases,  the  pineal  gland  was  also  changed  in  colour,  and 
softened.  Caries,  thickening,  internal  exostoses,  spicula,  malforma- 
tions, and  malpositions  of  the  bones  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  with 
va/ious  changes  of  the  membranes,  were  met  with  in  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  cases.  The  heart,  pericardium,  lungs,  liver^  and  kidneys, 
have  been  found  diseased  in  rare  instances. 

Treatment,  —  But  little  can  be  done  for  the  patient  during  the  pa- 
roxysm, except  placing  him  in  the  horizontal  position,  and  preventing 
his  being  injured  by  the  violence  of  his  muscular  exertions.  One  or 
the  first  things  to  be  done  is  to  put  something  between  the  teeth,  to 
prevent  injury  to  the  tongue,  and  the  dress  must  be  loosened,  particu- 
larly stays  and  neckcloths.  Bloodletting  has  been  recommended  in  the 
paroxysm ;  but  unless  the  fits  are  attended  by  marked  plethora  or 
cerebral  congestion,  or  in  the  first  attack,  especially  when  produced  by 
the  suppression  of  some  sanguineous  evacuation,  it  should  be  deferred. 
It  is  in  the  convulsive  stage  of  the  paroxysm  that  bleeding  is  particu- 
larly indicated  ;  it  cannot,  however,  be  easily  performed  in  this  stage. 
Cold-  affusion  to  the  head  has  been  recommended  by  Brera ;  it  is  not 
very  efficacious,  except  in  those  cases  complicated  either  with  hysteria 
or  uterine  disease.  Antiqtasmodic  and  purgative  enemata  are  per- 
haps the  most  efiicacious  means  daring  the  fit ;  i(  there  be  not  much 
determination  to  the  head,  assafoBtida  injections  and  castor  oil  may 
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be  employed;  bat  when  ibis  symptom  is  present,  turpentine  should  be 
preferred. 

After  the  paroxysm  is  over,  the  patient  should  be  kept  quiet,  the 
bowels  opened  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  light  nourishing  diet  in  mo- 
derate quantity  is  to  be  used }  the  abuse  of  stimulants  is  to  be  abstained 
from ;  and  every  cause,  corporeal  as  well  as  mental,  which  can  possibly 
have  the  effect  of  disturbing  the  balance  of  the  circulation,  or  exciting 
the  nervous  system,  is  to  be  avoided.  If  there  be  evidence  of  much 
disturbance  in  the  cerebral  circulation,  the  treatment  must  be  more 
active ;  if  the  patient's  strength  will  admit  of  it,  general  bleeding  from 
the  arm  may  be  useful,  or  occasional  cupping  may  be  had  recourse  to, 
together  with  keeping  the  head  shaved,  applying  cold  lotions,  acting 
briskly  on  the  bowels,  and  placing  moxas  or  blisters  behind  the  ear^, 
or  setons  in  the  neck.  In  this  form  of  the  affection.  Dr.  Cheyne  re- 
commends Jame£  powder  to  be  taken  at  bedtime,  beginning  with  two 
or  three  grains,  and  increasing  the  dose  every  night,  until  a  sensible 
effect  is  produced  on  the  skin,  stomach,  or  bowels.  When  chronic 
inflammatory  action  is  suspected,  the  tartar-emetic  ointment  should  be 
applied  along  the  spine,  or  over  the  nape  of  the  neck,  until  it  produces 
a  copious  eruption  of  pustules.  Where  this  disease  arises  from  an 
affection  of  the  spinal  cord  or  its  membranes,  it  will  necessarily  require 
either  vascular  depletions  or  tonics,  or  both,  according  to  the  degree 
in  which  plethora,  increased  action,  or  deficient  power,  is  inferred  to 
be  present.  Where  incited  action  exists,  cupping,  the  application  of 
leeches,  and  diy  cupping  in  the  course  of  the  spine,  the  insertion  of 
setons  or  issues  a  little  below  the  seat  of  the  pain,  or  application  of 
moxas,  are  the  most  efficient  means.  The  effects  of  these  means  are 
increased  by  absolute  rest,  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  and  active 
purges.  In  some  cases,  associated  with  deficient  power,  whilst  mode- 
rate local  depletion,  dry  cupping,  external  derivation^  &c.,  are  resorted 
to,  Umic&  and  antigpa^modics,  such  as  valerian,  castor,  myrrh,  cin- 
chona, camphor,  and  the  preparations  of  iron,  should  be  prescribed. 
This  state  of  disease  is  oflen  induced  by  masturbation ;  in  which  case 
cold  aspersion  of  the  genitals  night  and  morning,  sponging  the  spine 
with  cold  salt  water,  or  vinegar  and  water,  and  the  internal  use  of  the 
preparations  of  iron,  will  prove  beneficial.  Where  epilepsy  occurs  iu 
a  scrofulous  habit,  the  io£de  of  iron,  or  the  iodide  of  potassium,  may 
be  given.  If  worms  be  suspected,  turpentine  and  other  anthelmintics 
must  be  exhibited.  The  diseases  of  tho  digestive  organs,  and  the 
other  complications  of  epilepsy,  should  be  treated  on  general  principles. 
Some  medicines  have  been  much  lauded  in  the  treatment  of  epi- 
lepsy ;  the  principal  of  these  are — the  nitrate  or  oxide  of  silver,  the 
ammonio-sulphate  of  copper,  arsenite  of  potash,  sulphates  of  iron,  zinc, 
or  copper,  quinine,  extract  of  nux  vomica,  and  strychnia.  Among  tho 
antispasmodics  employed  are,  ether,  ammonia,  camphor,  musk,  castor, 
assafoDtida,  galbanum,  valerian;  and  serpentaria. 
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CHOREA. 

This  disease  is  popularly  named  St.  Yitos's  dance,  Chorea  Sancii 
Viti;  the  French  call  it  the  dance  of  St.  Guy ;  and  the  Grermans,  the 
dance  of  St.  Weit. 

Exciting  causes. — ^The  most  common  are,  intestinal  irritation  from 
worms  or  morbid  accumnlations,  and  fright  It  may  also  be  caused 
by  injuries  to  the  nervous  system  from  blows  or  falls ;  by  suppression 
of  eruptions,  or  vicarious  discharges  ]  by  rheumatic  metastasis  to  the 
membranes  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  by  violent  mental  emotions ;  by  exces- 
sive venery ;  by  masturbation,  &c. 

SymptofM,  —  Generally  speaking,  convulsive  movements,  or  rather 
twitches,  of  the  fingers  and  muscles  of  the  face  are  first  observed ; 
after  a  short  time,  the  convulsive  movements  become  more  marked ; 
strange  contortions  of  the  features  take  place  ;  the  disease  extends  to 
the  voluntary  muscles  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  frequently  those 
of  the  lower  extremities  are  so  continually  excited  that  the  patient 
appears  to  be  dancing,  which  makes  his  gait  very  unsteady;  he  is 
chiefly  affected  when  he  is  most  desirous  to  control  his  actions.  The 
disease  is  sometimes  confined  to  one  side  of  the  body,  or  to  a  single 
part,  as  the  face,  a  leg,  or  an  arm  ;  the  muscles  are  also  affected  with 
a  sensation  of  pricking,  creeping,  or  of  numbness.  At  first  there  is  no 
constitutional  derangement,  there  being  no  fever,  and  all  the  functions 
being  properly  performed,  with  the  exception  of  the  bowels  beine 
torpid  \  but  after  the  disease  has  continued  some  time,  the  general 
health  becomes  impaired,  and  occasionally  the  mental  faculties  suffer. 
This  affection  is  much  more  common  in  the  female  than  the  male,  the 
proportion  being,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  three  of  the  former 
to  one  of  the  latter.  It  most  frequently  appears  between  the  age  of 
seven  and  fifteen. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  is  but  very  little  understood;  by  several 
writers  it  is  attributed  to  inflammatory  action  of  some  part  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis ;  most  probably  it  is  due  to  some  perverted  action 
of  the  cerebellum. 

The  seat  of  this  disease  is  quite  as  obscure  as  its  nature.  M.  Serres 
considers  the  corpora  quadriyemina  to  be  the  seat  of  chorea,  while 
MM.  Bouillaud  and  Magendie  conceive  that  it  is  seated  in  the  cere- 
helium  J  the  functions  which  they  ascribe  to  this  organ  being  those 
chiefly  affected  in  this  disease. 

Treatment — ^This  consists  in  removing  morbid  secretions  and  faecal 
accumulations;  in  subduing,  when  evidently  present,  excited  action 
of  the  vessels  of  the  spinal  cord  or  brain ;  and,  finally,  in  rousing  the 
energy  of  the  nervous  system.  Purgative  medicines  have  been  pre- 
scribed with  the  best  effects  in  this  disease;  a  full  dose  of  calomel 
should  be  given  at  first,  and  in  a  few  hours  afber  a  brisk  cathartic 
ought  to  be  exhibited.  Calomel  and  jalap  are  a  common  combination 
m  thiti  disease;  and  Dr.  Hamilton  rccommcuds  aloetic  pills  on  the 
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days  when  these  are  not  employed.  The  compouDd  infusions  of  gen- 
tioD  and  senna,  with  a  little  sulphate  of  magnesia,  may  be  given  in  the 
morning  occasionally.  The  oil  of  turpentine  also  forms  an  ezoellent 
medicine  in  chorea,  and  is  particularly  indicated  where  the  presence 
of  worms  is  suspected.  The  diet  should  be  light  and  nourishing ; 
Avery  indigestible  substance  should  be  carefully  avoided.  Dr.  Wood 
recommends  the  use  of  black  snake-root^  having  frequently  found  it 
of  itself  adequate  to  the  cure  of  the  disease. 

If  there  be  evidence  of  cerebroHspinal  irritation^  our  attention  must 
necessarily  be  directed  to  its  removal ;  this  is  best  effected  by  cupping, 
leeches,  and  powerful  counter-irritation^  over  the  parts  particularly  im- 
plicated. Attention  to  the  mental  emotions,  warm  woollen  clothing 
on  the  lower  extremities,  cold  affusion  on  the  head  or  on  the  spine,  or 
the  shower-bath,  constitute  important  parts  of  the  treatment. 

Boys  are  said  to  be  more  easily  cured  than  girls.  In  obstinate  cases, 
tonics  must  be  employed,  and  those  generally  used  in  this  disease  are, 
bark,  sulphate  of  quinine,  arsenical  solution,  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate 
of  zinc,  the  preparations  of  iron,  and  the  ammonia-sulphate  of  copper; 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  last  substance,  Dr.  Bums  speaks  highly.  The  ex- 
periments of  M.  Baudelocque,  at  the  Children's  Hospital,  Paris,  demon- 
strates that  the  disease  may  generally  be  cured  by  a  persevering  use 
of  sulphur-baths.  Baron  Dupuytren  employed  cold  affusion  with 
much  success.  The  same  mode  of  treatment  has  been  found  very  effi- 
cacious at  the  Hdpital  des  Enfans  Malades. 

HYSTERIA. 

This  is  an  apyrexial  convulsive  disorder,  affecting  females  almost  ex- 
clusively.    The  seat  of  this  disease  is  altogether  unknown. 

Symptoms. — Hysteria  is  an  intermittent,  irregular,  chronic  disease, 
which  comes  on  by  fits,  and  usually  attacks  females  from  the  age  of 
puberty  to  the  critical  period ;  it  veiy  commonly  occurs  on  the  suppres- 
sion or  diminution  of  the  menses,  particularly  in  persons  of  a  nervous 
or  irritable  temperament.  In  the  slighter  forms,  the  patient,  without 
any  assignable  cause,  bursts  into  a  fit  of  weeping,  which  perhaps  is 
soon  followed  by  convulsive  laughter,  which  may  last  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes ;  and  before  composure  takes  place,  the  patient  gives  several  loud 
sobs;  one  of  these  fits  may  succeed  the  other,  till  the  patient  falls 
asleep.  The  fit  sometimes  begins  with  a  yawning,  numbness  of  the 
extremities,  involuntary  laughing  and  crying,  alternations  of  pallor  and 
redness  of  the  face,  and  a  sensation  as  if  a  ball  (gh&us  hystericus)  com- 
mencing at  the  hypogastrium,  ascended  through  the  abdomen  and  tho- 
rax to  settle  at  the  throat,  where  it  produces  a  violent  sense  of  constric- 
tion, and  of  impending  suffocation.  In  more  severe  instances  of  hys- 
teria, there  are  convulsive  movements,  particularly  of  the  hands,  face, 
jaws,  and  muscles  of  respiration ;  they  are  of  a  clonic  character.  I'bc 
pupils  are  dilated ;  and  occasionally  the  paroxysm  has  a  close  rcscm  • 
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blanoe  to  epilepsy,  only  that  the  iDsensibility  is  rarely  oomplete.  In 
this  disease  there  is  a  remarkable  deficiency  of  the  organic  matten  in 
the  urine,  and  this  fluid  is  yery  watery.  Hysteria  does  not  tend  es- 
sentially to  increase,  nor  does  it  determine  as  a  consequence,  mania  or 
idiocy.    Hysteria  is  very  apt  to  be  confounded  with  epilepsy. 

TrecUmeni, — ^In  those  oases  where  there  is  reason  to  suspect  any 
congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  uterus,  or  of  any  portion  of  the  brain, 
then  blood  should  be  drawn  by  cupping  from  the  back  of  the  head  or 
loins.  During  a  paroxysm,  the  stays  and  all  tight  strings  should  be 
loosened,  and  the  free  admission  of  air  procurad;  the  fiuse  b  to  be 
sprinkled  with  cold  water,  vohitile  salts  are  to  be  held  to  the  nostiilsi, 
and,  if  the  patient  can  swallow,  a  drachm  of  the  aromatic  spirit  of  am- 
monia, or  tne  same  quantity  of  ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian,  may 
be  given  in  a  wineglass-full  of  water.  In  the  severer  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  application  of  cold  to  the  body  is  often  a  most  effsctual  mean9 
of  putting  a  stop  to  the  paroxysm.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  rega- 
larly  open,  and  the  best  purge  in  these  cases  is  castor  oil  with  oil  of 
turpentine,  given  every,  or  every  seoond  morning,  according  to  circom- 
stances;  enemata  containing  assafcetida  are  also  useful.  If  the  con- 
vulsion is  very  protracted,  it  will  be  proper  to  examine  the  spine,  and, 
if  found  tender,  to  apply  cups  to  it  The  nauseating  efiiects  of  tartar 
emetic  sre  also  verv  bduefioial  in  this  condition.  The  prevention  of 
the  recurrence  of  the  symptoms  is  to  be  attempted  by  keeping  up  an 
action  on  the  bowels,  and  administering  tonics,  such  as  the  sulphate 
of  quinine,  the  preparations  of  iron,  &c.  Foetids,  such  as  assafcetida, 
castor,  valerian,  &c.,  aro  sometimes,  but  not  invariably,  useful.  The 
menstrual  aotion,  if  irregular,  mus^  if  possible,  be  rectified  by  appro- 
priate means.  The  diet  should  be  light^  and  every  attention  piud  to 
the  improvement  of  the  general  health. 


THE  END. 
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Hygiene,  Therapeutics,  Phnrmarology,  Obfftetriai,  Medical  JuriKpmdence,  ke.  With  tite 
ihrencfa  uid  other  Synonymw ;  Noti«ea  of  Climate  and  of  oelel>rated  Mineral  Watem:  Fcr. 
mulao  for  various  Officinal,  Empirical,  and  Dietetic  Preparatiuns,  i^e.  iTifteenth  edition, 
revised.  In  one  very  thicit  ocuivo  volume,  of  aliout  1000  large  doaUe-oolnmned  pagosi 
strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands.    (Ifow  Keadjf.) 
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• 

DUNGLISON  (ROBLEY),  M  D.— Thi  Pbacticb  of  Mtoicine,    A  Treatiw  on  Spedal  Patho- 
\ogj  and  Therapeutics.    Third  edition.    In  two  large  octavo  Tolames,  of  1500  pajseo. 


DUNOLISON  (ROBLKT),  M.  D.— OExntAi.  TEntAPSimcs  ahd  Matdua  Mkotca  ;  adapted  for  a 
MMlical  Text-book.  Sixth  edition,  murh  improved.  With  one  hundred  and  elghtjr-seveQ 
Illufltratinna.  In  two  large  and  handaomely  printed  octavo  volamee,  of  about  1100  pages. 
{JtutJuued.) 

PtJNOIiISON  (ROBLET),  M.  D.— -Xbw  Rkvboixs,  witb  Tokkulm  fok  thob  P&xparatior  Aim 
ADMiNiffTRATiov.  Seventh  JIdltion,  with  extenaive  AddiUons.  In  one  Teiy  Urge  octavo 
volume^  of  770  pages.  (iVbto  Ready.) 

DUNGLISON  (ROBLRT).  M.D.—TTuvav  Potsioloot.  Xlghth  edition.  Tboroufrhly  rerlsed 
and  extennively  modified  and  enlarged,  with  over  900  illufttrationa.  In  two  large  and 
handsooeiy  printed  octavo  volumes,  containing  about  1500  pages. 


DICKSON  (8.  H.),  M.  D.— RLVHiifTa  or  Mroicnn:  a  Compendious  View  of  Pathology  and 
TherapeuUcs,  or  the  History  and  Treatment  of  Diseases.  In  One  large  and  handsome 
octavo  Totume  of  750  pages,  leather.    {Jml  Issued.) 

DAT  (GEOROR  E.).  M.D.—A  Pracrgal  Trsatir  on  thi  Domano  MARAonmn  ahd  mou 
Important  Diskasrii  or  Advaivcsd  Lin.  With  an  Appendix  on  a  new  and  socoesaful  mode 
of  treating  Lumbago  and  other  Ibnna  of  Chronio  fciwwmatism     Odo  roioaa  oetaro^  SH^ 

BLLI8  (BENJAMIN),  M.D.— Tri  Midical  Fobmulart;  being  a  Collection  of  Preiicrlptionis 
derived  fV*om  the  writings  and  practice  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  physicdans  of  America 
and  Kurope.  Together  wICh  the  Ufinal  Dietetic  PrepRmtions  and  Antidotes  for  Poisons. 
To  which  ts  added  an  Appendix  on  the  Endermlc  use  of  Medicines,  and  on  the  use  of  Kther 
and  Chloroform.  The  whole  aorompanifd  with  a  few  brief  Pbarmaoeutio  and  Mediral 
Observations.  Tenth  edition,  revised  and  much  extended,  by  Robert  P.  Thomas,  il.D., 
Prolisssor  of  Materia  Med&ci  In  the  Philadelphia  CoUego  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  neat  oetavo 
Tolume  of  296  pages. 


ERTCH8EN  (JOHN).— Tin  ScmrcK  A!fn  Art  or  Suroirt;  being  a  Traatlse  on  Snrglca]  Tnjo. 
rles,  Diseases,  and  Operationa  With  Notes  and  Ad<litlons  by  the  American  editor.  Illaa* 
tmted  with  over  300  engravings  on  wood.  In  one  large  and  handsome  oetavo  Tolome  of 
nearly  900  olooaly  printed  pages. 

fIJNT  (AUSTIN),  M.D.— Phtbtcal  EzPLORAnoir  ahd  Dtagnosii  or  DnzARS  Amornio  rm 
Rkbpiratort  OR43AXS.  In  one  handsome  octavo  Tolume,  extra  cloth,  of  686  pages.  {Now 
Ready,) 

r KROI7980N  (WILLIAM),  f .  R.  S.— A  BTvnoi  or  PRAcrfCAl  BimaBT.  Vonrfh  Amerlren.  fWmi 
the  third  and  enlarged  London  edition.  In  one  large  and  beantif^lly  printed  octavo 
volume  of  about  TOO  pages,  with  393  handsome  Illustrations. 


VRTCK  (CHARLEF),  M.D.-Rxival  Armm^m:  their  Diagnods  and  Pathology.  With  niui. 
tratirns.    One  volume,  royal  12mo.,  extra  doth. 

rOWNES  (OEORGE),  Pb.  D.  —  EuimrrART  dntmsTBT,  Theoretical  and  Praetkal.  Wit! 
Bumarotts  Illustrations.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by  Robert  Bridges,  M.D.  In  one  largo 
royal  12mo.  volume,  of  over  560  pages,  with  161  wood*eutB.    Sheep,  or  extra  doth. 


F18KE  FUND  PRIZE  ESSAT8  ON  CONAUMPTION.—By  Knwm  Lsi  and  EnWAU  Warrxtt, 
Jl«  D     In  one  neat  octavo  vol  ume,  extra  cloth.    ( A'ow  Ready,) 
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GRAHAM  (THOMAS),  T.  R.  S.— Thb  Rlkmcxts  op  TNORaAinc  Crexistrt.  IndudioK  th*  Aj^ 
plication  of  the  Science  to  the  Artn.  With  numerous  illustrationa.  With  Note*  and  Ad- 
ditions, by  Robert  BiidgeA,  M.D.,  i'tc..  etc.  S«oond  American,  from  tbe  aeooodaiMl«al«ic«l 
London  edition.    1  toI.  8to.,  of  over  800  pages,  extra  doth.    $4jOO. 

Vkvt  T.  (laidy  ismed),  large  8to.,  430  page*,  185  illnatrations.  |1.M. 

Past  XL  (luno  rtadjf),  U  match,  over  400  pages.   $2.50. 

GROSS  (SAMUEL  D.),  M.  D.— A  Pkactical  Tumu  oh  tbi  BBum,  Ixjubib,  an  Mujo^ 
UAtmm  OP  THE  Ubimart  Bladder,  tor  Prostate  Giavd,  asd  tbr  URsnnuu  8eoo«id  adltioa, 
reTlaed  and  much  enlarged,  with  184  illustrations.  In  one  yery  larfe  and  baadsooM  octavo 
Tolume^  of  o?er  900  pagea^  extra  doth  or  leather.    (Jutl  Js$ued.) 


GROSS  (SAMUEL  D.).  M.D.— A  Pracvicai.  Trratisr  oh  ?orxi«h  Bonm  XH  m  An-PASBAsa. 
In  one  handsome  octa?o  Tolome,  with  Qlostrations. 

GROSS  (SAMUEL  B.),  M.  D.  — BuonaiTB  or  Patbolooicax.  Ahatomt;  itlnstrated  wifb  tlina 
hundred  and  fifty  wood-cots.  Third  and  reTised  edition.  In  one  large  ootaTO  Tolnaae^  of 
over  900  pages,  leather. 


GROSS  (SAMUEL  B.),  M.B.— A  Stbtem  op  Surgxrt;  Diagnostic,  Patbologieal,  Tbeiapeatl^ 
and  Operatife.    With  very  numerous  engravings  on  wood.    {Prtparing.) 


GLDGB  fGOTTLISB),  M.  D.— Ah  Atlas  ov  PATUOLOcnirAi  Hibvoloot.  TVaDidatod,  vifh  ITotaa 
2nd  Additions,  by  Joseph  Leidy,  M.  D.,  ProfeMwr  of  Anatomy  in  the  Unirerrfty  of  PeoB- 
syWania.  In  one  volume,  very  large  imperial  quarto,  trith  320  flgnrea,  plain  and  oolwe^ 
on  twelve  oopper^Iatea. 


CRIPFITH  (ROBERT  E.),  M.  D.— A  Untvbrsal  Formitlart,  eontainlng  the  methods  of  Pr»> 
paring  and  Administering  Offldnal  and  other  Medidnes.  The  whole  adapted  to  Phystdana 
and  Pharmaoeutists.  Swond  edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous  Additions,  by 
Robert  P.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelf^da  College  of  Phu^ 
BUMj.    In  one  Uu^  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over  600  pagaB*  doubla  eolumiUL 


GRIFFITH  (ROBERT  E.),  M.B.— Medical  Botaht;  or,  a  Beseriptlon  of  all  the  more  hn- 
portant  Plants  used  in  Medidne,  and  of  their  properties.  Uses,  and  Modes  of  Admtnistn- 
tion.  In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  704  pagea.  handsomely  printed,  with  nearly  850 
illustrationa  on  wood. 


GARDNER  (B.  PEREIRA),  M.  B.—Medical  Chebibtrt,  Ibr  the  use  of  Students  and  the  Pio- 
fe.vi0D :  being  a  Manual  of  the  Sdence,  with  its  Applications  to  Tbxiotriogy,  Physiology, 
Therapeutics^  Hygiene,  Ac    In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume^  with  fUnstratlooa. 


HARRISON  (JOH?Oi  U.  B.  —  Ah  Essay  toiwaxbs  a  Correct  Tbbort  or  tbb  Nibvocb  dmnm. 
In  one  ootavo  volume,  292  pages. 


HUGHES  (H.M^,  M.D.~  A  Cuhical  iHTRODucrtoH  to  tsx  Practicb  or  ArscuiTATfoir,  tad 
othnr  Modes  of  Physioal  Diagnosis,  in  Bif«««:e9  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart    Second  / 
fkom  the  second  and  improved  London  edition.    In  one  royal  12mo.  volume^ 


HORNER  (WILLIAM  E.),  M.B.  — Spbcial  AHAfovT  ahd  Histoloot.    Eighth  editiOB. 
tensively  revised  and  modified.    In  two  large  octavo  volumes,  of  more  than  1000 
handsomdy  printed,  with  over  SOO  illustrations. 


HOBLTN  (RICHARD  B.),  A.  M.— A  BrcnoHART  or  thb  Terms  oteb  ih  Medicihe  ahd  tbr  Oqi^ 
latbral  ScfSHOES.  Sooond  and  improved  Amencan  edition.  Revined,  wHh  onmerous  Ad> 
diUons,  from  the  second  London  edition,  by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.,  Ac  In  one  large  royal 
12mo.  volume,  of  over  500  pages,  double  columns.    {Nvtc  Beady,) 


HABERSHON  (S.  0.),  M.  B.— Pathological  and  Practical  Observatioxs  oh  Dubastc  <xr  ri 

AUlfSHTART  CANAL,  (ESOPHAGUS,  SroMACB,  CCRCOIf,  AHD  iHTEftTIHES.     With.  Ulostrationa  4 

wi«d.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume. 

•^«  Publishing  in  the  '« Medical  News  and  Ubrary"  ibr  1858. 
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HAMILTON  (FRANK  H.)— A  Trkatisb  on  Fraotures  awd  DisLOCAnoRS.    In  one  handsome 
octoTO  Tolume.    With  nomerous  Uliutrationa.    {Preparing.) 


HOLLAND  (SIK  HENRY),  M.  D.~Mkdioal  Notes  ahb  RirucriORS.    From  the  third  Loodott 
•ditioD.   In  ooa  handsome  ootaTO  Tolome,  extra  doth,  of  about  OOO  pages.    {Jud  Imud.) 


JONES  (T.  WFTARTON),  F.  R.  S.— Tb«  FKorctFUS  km  Pmcrci  or  OramAuno  MttfoMi  aM 
SusOKBT.  Sooond  American,  from  the  second  and  rerised  EnglMi  edltk>n.  With  Additions 
\rf  EdwaM  Hartohome^  AL  D.  In  one  rerj  neat  rolome^  large  loyal  12dic.«  of  MO  Mfea, 
with  110  lUustralionB. 


JONBS  (C.  HANDFIBLD),  F.R.8.,  AND  EDWARD  H.  SIKVEKING,  H.D—A  Haiiual  or 
Pathoumical  Amatom t.  With  397  engraTings  on  vood.  In  one  handsome  Toliun^  octa?o» 
of  nearly  760  pages,  leather.    {LaOdif  hnud.) 


KIRKBS  (WILLIAM  SBNHOUSS),  H.D.,  AND  JAMBS  PAGET,  F.R.a~A  Mavtax.  or 
Phtsioloot.  Third  American,  from  the  third  and  improved  London  edition.  With  200 
lllostrations.    In  one  large  and  handsome  royal  I'imo.  Tolume.    686  pages.    (Now  Meadjf.) 

KNAPP  (F.)t  Ph.  D.— TiCBiroioaT ;  or,  Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts  and  to  Mannfaetnren. 
Edited,  with  namerous  Notes  and  Addltlonii,  by  Dr.  Edmund  Ronalds  and  Dr.  Thomas 
RlcbardMn.  First  American  edition,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Proftassor  Waiter  R. 
Johnson.  In  two  haodsome  octaro  ▼olumes,  printed  and  Ulnstrated  in  the  highest  style 
of  art,  with  about  600  wood-engraTings. 

LEHMANN  (0.  C.).— Phtsiolooical  Cbxmibtrt.  Translated  fh>m  the  second  edition  bj 
Ooorge  E.  Day,  M.  D.  Edited  by  R.  £.  Rogers,  U.  D.  With  illnntrations  selected  froia 
Funke's  Atlas  of  Physiological  Chemistry,  and  an  Appendix  of  Plates.  Complete  in  two 
handsoma  ootaTo  volumes,  extra  doth,  omtaining  1200  pages.  With  nearly  200  Ulnstn 
{Jiutlmmd.) 


LEHMANN  (O.  O.)."  Manual  or  Cbxmical  Pbtbiouwt.  Translated  from  the  German,  with 
Notes  and  Additions,  by  J.  C.  Morris,  M.  D.  With  an  Introdnotory  Essay  on  Vital  Foree^ 
*»▼  Samnd  Jaduon,  M.  D.  In  ono  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  doth,  of  236  pages, 
vith  numerous  illustrations. 


Wit 


LA  ROCHE  (R.),  H.  D.— PmimoiiiA;  Its  Sopposed  Oonneetlon,  PathologtBal  and  EtlologieaL 
with  Autumnal  Fevem,  indnding  an  Inquiry  into  the  Existence  and  Morbid  Agency  m 
Malaria.    In  one  handaoma  oetavo  volume,  extra  doth,  of  600  pages. 

LA  ROCHE  (R.X  M.  D.— Tkllow  FKvn,  considered  in  Its  Hlstodcal,  Pafhologleal,  Btlo1ogfea<, 
and  Therapeutical  Relations.  Including  a  Sketch  of  the  Disease  as  it  has  occurred  in 
Philadelphia  from  1609  to  1864,  with  an  Examination  of  the  Connections  between  It  and 
the  Fevers  known  nnder  the  same  name  in  other  t^arts  of  Temperate,  as  well  as  in  Tropical 
RegioDS.  In  two  large  and  handsome  octavo  volumes,  of  nearly  1600  pages,  extra  eloth- 
(Just  lisiud.) 


LAWRENCE  (W.),  F.  R.S.~A  Trbatisx  on  DiSBAsn  or  thi  Eva  A  new  edition,  fdlted, 
with  numerour  Additions,  and  243  illustratious,  by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.,  SurKcon  to  Wills' 
Ilorfpiial,  etc.  In  ono  very  large  and  handsome  octsvo  volume  of  950  pages,  strongly 
bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands. 

LUDLOW  (J.  L.),  M.  D.  —  A  Manual  or  Ezawnations  vpon  Anatomy,  PHTmoKOOT,  StmomT, 
PxAcncB  or  .Uedioink,  Obstetrics,  Matkbia  Medioa,  CnEsinTRT,  Pharmact,  and  Thbra- 
rEVrioS.  To  which  is  added,  a  Medical  Formulary.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised  an«i 
greatly  extended  and  enlarged.  With  370  illustration!*.  In  one  large  and  handsome  royal 
1:^0.  volume,  leather,  oi  over  800  pagea.    {Jtt$t  Issued.) 

LATOOCK  (THOMAS),  M.  D.— Lboturis  on  rax  PuiNoirLU  anb  Mntsodb  or  Mksioai  Obsb^ 
TASION  AND  Rbsbarcm.    in  ouc  Very  neat  royal  I2ma  volume,  extra  doth.    (Just  Jssued.) 
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UA  liUsSIAND  (M.\— Thf.  Caustu.  Stmptoms,  ai»i»  TRKATsnwr  or  gp^MATomitnaA.  Tmnrlcted 
aitd  Mifiod  by  Uenry  J.  McDougal.  Id  odv  Tolume^  oetaTO^  of  32u  p«s««.  Seoood  Am» 
rican  «dliion. 


JJkBDWER  (DIONTSIUS),  D.C.L.— Hatodooks  op  NATmiAL  PhiijOtopiit  ak»  AnRnivr.MT. 
Reviled,  vith  Dumeroun  Additions,  bj  the  Ai»«ri«ii  editor.  The  vhole  complete  in  tlixv* 
ToluiuM,  12mo,  of  about  20OO  large  pagee,  vltb  orar  1000  flgurea  on  atael  and  vood. 

liORI*Ain>  (W.  W.y,  M.  D.^BiaAat  OP  n»  Ukisast  Obaaws;  a  Compendlmn  of  tbeir  Iifot> 
noala,  Pathology,  and  TreatmeDt.  With  IllastratloDa.  In  one  large  and  handaftme  octaro 
volaoM^  at  »b9at  000  paget,  extra  ck>tb.    {Now  Stadjf,  Oct,  1858.) 

MRTGS  (CHARL15S  D.),  M.  D.— Womaw:  her  Dibiabb  aito  theie  Ktxroaa,  A  Seriea  of  Uo> 
turee  to  bin  Qaaa.  Tbkd  and  improred  edition.  In  one  large  and  beaatifuilj-pfiBtad 
ootaro  poliune. 


METGS  (CHARTERS  T>,\  M.B.— OBSrmuca:  thb  Beaanm  a5»  nn  A».  flaeond  edlffon, 
refilled  and  Improved.  With  13t  illuiitrationa.  In  one  beautifUly-printed  octaro  Toloaei^ 
of  752  large  ]»agea. 


MBTOS  (CHARLTO  l>.\  M.  I>.-*A  TBSATin  oi*  Acun  akc  Cmonc  DiSEAan  or  m  Nics  or 
Toa  Craaim.  Wilb  numeroua  plates,  drawn  and  colored  from  nature,  In  the  bigheat  tXjU 
of  art.    1b  one  bandaone  ootavo  volume,  extra  dotb. 

imOS  (CHARLB8  D.),  M.D.— Oir  ths  Natukb,  Sioirs,  A!ri>  TaivrwEfT  op  Cbildbxd  Parm, 
In  a  Berlea  of  Letters  addressed  to  the  Students  of  his  Class.  In  one  bandaorae  octavo 
▼olnme,  extra  doth,  of  865  pagea. 


HTLLBR  (JAMES),  F.  R.  S.  E.—VKmamJU  or  SoMntr.  ?onrtb  Amerleaa,  fhn  the  third 
and  revised  Edinburgh  edition.  In  <me  large  and  veiy  beantifbl  voliuna  of  700  pagai^  vilh 
S40  exquisite  illustrationa  on  wood. 

tflLLlR  (JAMBS),  f .  B.  8.  B.— Tn  Peaoroi  op  Sukokkt.  Fourth  AaMrleaii,  ftom  the  thM 
Edinburgh  edition.  Edited,  with  Addltlona.  Uloatxated  by  80i  engravings  on  vood.  U 
OBO  large  oetaTO  volume  of  over  700  pagea. 


JiALOAiaNB  (J.  TX^OvBLLrtfM  Somirt,  haaad  on  Normal  and  PnOioloRfcai  Am^bamr. 
Tranalated  from  the  French,  by  Frederick  Brittan,  A.  B.,  H.  Dw  Witb  nnmarons  illoaln- 
tions  on  wood.    In  ona  handwome  octavo  rolume  of  nearly  OOO  pa^M. 

MOHR  (FRANCIS),  Ps.  B.,  AND  RBDWOOB  (TIIE0PHILU8).>-PliMnc«L  Pharkaot.  Ooir 
pfrisfaig  the  Arrangements,  Apparatus,  and  Manipnlatioiis  of  the  PbarmaoautlMl  fOiop  and 
Laboratory.  Edited,  with  extensive  Additions,  by  Prof.  William  Procter,  of  the  PhUadel- 
pbla  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  handaomely'fnrintad  octavo  polnma^  of  670  pages,  vllh 
ever  600  engravings  on  wood. 

il  ACLISE  (JOSEPH).— ScBOiCAL  AirATOVT.  Forming  one  rolume,  veiy  large  Imperial  qnartn. 
With  «lxty<eight  large  and  splendid  Platea,  drawn  in  the  beat  style,  and  beanttfbllycolorML 
Containing  100  Flguten.  many  of  tbem  the  aisa  of  lift.  Together  with  copious  and  ezpl»> 
natory  letter  prses.    Strongly  and  handsoaialy  bound  in  extra  oloth«  being  one  of  the 

.  eheapeat  and  best  executed  Surgical  works  as  yet  Issued  In  this  ooantry. 

Gopies  can  ba  sent  by  mail,  tn  Ihra  parts,  d<mo  up  in  stout  covers. 


•TTLLBH  (HRNRT),  M.  D.  —  PunroPLU  A!fD  PBAOTMn  op  Obstbtuor;  Including  tbe  Treat- 
ment of  Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Oervix  and  Body  ot  the  Uterus,  eon*ldered  as  a  fr»> 
qcent  Cause  of  Abortion.  With  about  100  engrarlngs  on  wood.  In  one  pe 
".etavo  volume  of  over  600  pages.    {Now  itewdrO 
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MOKTGOMERT  (W.P.%  M.D.,  Ac— Aif  Kxposmoif  or  thk  Stow  awd  Symptoms  of  Prbq- 
KANCT.  With  some  other  Papers  on  Subjects  connected  vith  Midwifery.  Froin  the  second 
•nd  enlarged  English  edition.  With  two  exquisite  coloured  platus  and  numerous  wood* 
eatA.  In  one  Texy  fasAdaonM  ocUto  rolume,  extra  cloth,  of  nearly  GOO  pagco. 


HATNE  (JOHN),  H.D.— A  DranmATOKT  ahd  THSftAPBuncAL  Rxmkmbiukceiu  OomprisiDg 
the  entire  lists  of  Materia  Medica,  with  every  Practical  Formula  oonttdoed  In  the  tbnM 
British  PharmaoopoBiaa.    In  one  12mo.  rolume,  extra  doth,  of  otst  800  large  pages. 

M ACKENZTE  (W.\  M.  D.  —  A  PiucncAi.  TaSATifB  osr  1>i8ca8E8  A!fi>  Tnjuriks  of  thr  Bn.  1^> 
which  is  prefixed  an  Anatomieal  Introduction,  by  T.  Wharton  Jones.  Ftom  the  Ihorth 
reTised  and  enlarfccKl  London  edition.  With  Notes  and  Additions  by  Addinell  Hewson, 
M.  D.  In  one  Tory  large  and  handsome  octaro  volume,  with  numeroiu  wood-eata  and 
plates.    1028  pages,  leather,  raised  bands.    (Jusi  Issued.) 


NEILL  (JOHN),  M.  D.,  AND  FRANCIS  GUUNET  SMITH,  M.  D.^Av  Awalttical  Oompbm- 
BiUM  OF  TBB  Vamous  Bkanches  OF  MmzcAL  Scuif «;  for  the  Use  and  Examination  of  Stu- 
dents. Second  edition,  revised  and  improved.  In  one  vesy  large  and  handsomely  printed 
royal  12mo.  volume  of  over  1000  pages,  with  850  illustrations  on  wood.  Strongly  bound 
lb  leather,  with  raised  bands. 

NEILL  (JOHN),  M.  D.— OcTUifn  OF  thb  Nxrvu.  1  vol.  Svo.,  with  handsome  plates.  Out* 
urns  OF  THK  ViiMS  AKD  LYMPHATICS,  1  vol.  8vo.,  handsome  colored  plates. 

NELIOAN  (J.  MOORE),  M.D.— Atijls  of  Cutahbovs  Disbasks.  In  ona  beantiftil  quarto 
volume,  extra  doth,  with  splendid  colored  plates,  presenting  nearly  ona  hundred  alaborata 
representations  of  disease.    {Now  Rtady.) 

NELIGAN  (J.*  MOORE),  M.  D.  —A  Praotioal  Tbbatjsb  ov Disiasis  of  thb  Snif.  In  one  neat 
royal  12mo.  volume,  of  834  pages. 

OWEN  (PROF.  R.)  — Oir  thb  Diffxbbmt  Fobmb  of  thi  Skbuoov.  One  royal  12mo.  voliime^ 
with  numerous  illustrations. 

PARKER  (LANQSTON).— Thb  Modbrit  TRiATMBirr  of  Stpbiutio  Diseasbs,  both  prxmabt  akd 
Sbcondart  ;  oomprining  the  Treatment  of  Couf  titutional  and  Confirmed  Syphilis,  by  a  safe 
and  snceessful  method.  With  namerons  Cases,  FormuIsB,  and  Clinic^  Observations, 
From  the  third  and  entirely  nwrittan  London  edition.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume. 


PEREIRA  (JONATHAN),  M.D.— Thb  Blbmbuvb  of  Matbha  Mbdma  Aim  TirnuFXpnoB. 
Third  American  edition,  enlarged  and  Improred  by  the  author;  indodlng  Notices  of  most 
of  the  Medical  Substai^pes  in  use  in  the  dvilized  world,  and  forming  an  Enqydopsedla  of 
Materia  Medica.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by  Jofh^ph  Carson,  M.  D.,  Profeosor  of  Materia 
Mediea  and  Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Penn»ylvania.  In  two  very  large  octavo  vo> 
liimas  of  2100  pages,  on  small  ^ype,  with  over  450  iUnstratioaa.    {Nwo  OompUU.) 

PARRISH  (EDWARD).— Air  Introduction  to  Practical  Pbarmact.  Designed  aa  a  Textbook 
for  the  Student,  and  as  a  Guide  for  the  Physician  and  Pharmaoautist.  With  many  For- 
mulae and  Proscriptions.  In  one  handsome  octaro  volnme,  extra  doth,  of  650  pages,  with 
248  UlustraUona. 


PEA8ELEB  (E.  R.),  M.  D.— Human  Hbtoloot,  in  its  Applications  to  Physiology  and  Oeneial 
Pathology.    With  484  illustrations.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume.    {Now  JReadjf.) 

PIRRIE  (WILLIAM),  F.R.8.E.— TkfB  Prxnciplbb  and  Praotiob  of  Surgbrt.  Edited  hy  John 
Neill,  M  J>.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Surgeon  to  tha 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Aa  In  one  rery  handsome  octavo  volume  of  780  pages,  with  ttia 
Ulnstrations. 


RAMSBOTHAM  (FRANCIS  H.X  M.  D.— Thb  Prirciflbb  and  Praohox  of  Obbistbio  Hbmoini 
AND  SUROBRT,  in  reference  to  the  Process  of  Parturition.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition,  tho- 
roughly revised  by  the  author.  With  Additions  by  W.  Y.  Keating,  M.  D.  In  one  large 
and  handsome  imperial  octavo  volnme  of  650  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised 
bands.  Wi^h  sixty-four  beaulifnl  plates,  and  numerous  wood<eats  in  tho  text,  oontaining 
in  all  nearly  2004arge  and  beautify  figufes.    {Just  Issued.) 

KIOBT  (RDWARD),  M.  D.— O.v  TffB  Constitutional  Treatment  of  Frmalb  Dobasbb.  Iq  one 
aaat  royal  12ma  volume,  extra  oloth,  of  about  250  pages.    {Just  Issued,) 
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RICORD  (P.)>  M.D.~Iu.inmuTio!vs  or  Btvhiutio  DisRjiaB.  Translated  from  the  Prenefa,  bj 
Thoman  F.  Betton,  M.  D.  With  the  addiUon  of  a  Htotory  of  Sjphilii,  aod  a  complete  BiMi 
ograpby  and  Furmolary  of  Kemedieis  oolUted  and  arranged  bj  Paul  B.  OoOdard,  M.II. 
with  fifty  large  quarto  plate^  ooinprifdng  117  bwuUfuUy  ooiored  iUoatfaUoiUL  In  <nm 
large  and  handaome  quarto  volume. 


RICORD  (P.),  M.  D.— A  TRxxnu  oi«  tRB  Vsxhsuvjll  Dueasi.  By  John  Hunter,  F.  R.8L  With 
eopioua  Additiona,  by  Fh.  Ricocd,  M.a  Edited,  witli  Note^  hj  fnaman  J.  Buautead, 
ILD.    Itt  <MM  haEbdaome  octavo  Tolume,  with  platea. 

EIOORD  (P.),  M.  D^—LnriBS  oiv  Stphois,  addrenwd  to  tbe  Chief  Alitor  of  fhe  Union  MMS- 
calei  With  an  lucrodnetton,  by  AmM6e  Latour.  Trandated  by  W.  P.  Lattimoret  M.a 
la  oaa  neat  oatavo  toIubm.  ' 


R0KITAK3KT  (GARL).-~A  Makiul  or  PATSOUNneAL  Awatovt.  TraBdatad  frona  tbe  Ger> 
man  by  W.  &  Swalne,  Kdward  SiereUng,  M.D^  a  H.  Moora,  and  GeorRe  K  Dt^,  M.Bl 
Complete  four  Tolumea  bound  in  two^  extra  doth,  of  about  1300  pacaiL    {Jtut  Jatmi.) 


RTGBT  (KB WARD),  M.D.— A  Sramc  ov  Mdwifbt.  With  Notea  and  Additional  Dluatra- 
tlona.    Second  American  edition.    Ona  Tolume  octavo,  422  pagea. 

ROTLB  (J.  FORBES),  M.D.-^Matiria  MiniOA  Avo  TnRAPSuncB;  Includlnc  tbe  Preparatlont 
•r  tbe  Pharmampoiiaa  of  l<ondou.  Edlnburg^h,  Dublin,  and  of  the  United  StatoR.  With 
many  new  Medlelnea.  Jfidlted  by  Jofieph  Garaon,  M.D.,  Proleanor  of  Materia  Mcdica  and 
Pharmacy  in  the  UoiTer«ily  of  i*ennffylTania.  With  nixwty-eight  UluatraiioDa.  In  oaw 
large  ootavo  volume  of  about  700  pages. 


8KKT  (FREDERICK  0.),  F.  R.  S.— OnRAirrs  SuwniT.  In  one  t«k7  handaoma  octaro  volmna 
ot  over  6M  page%  with  about  100  woMksuta. 

SH ARPET  (WILLIAM),  M. D^  JONES  QUAIN,  M.  D.,  AND  RICHARD  QUAIN,  F.R.  S.,  ate.^ 
UtJHATr  AHATOifT.  Revised,  with  Notea  aod  Additions,  by  Jonepb  LeSdy,  ILD.  Gomplela 
In  two  large  octavo  volumes,  of  about  1300  pagea.  Beautifully  lUustrated  with  over  MO 
Mignvings  on  wood. 

SMITH  (HBNRT  HA  M.  D^  AKD  WTLLTAM  B.  HORNER,  M.  D.—Aw  AirATOiacAt  Atlai 
illoiitrative  of  tbe  S^cture  of  the  Human  Ho^.  In  one  volume^  laige  imperial  octavo^ 
with  about  060  beautifta]  flgurea. 


8MITH  (HBNRT  H.),  M.D.— Mnroft  SoMSirr;  or,  Hhita  on  the  Brery-day  Duties  of  the 
Surgeon.  With  247  illustrations.  Third  and  enlarged  edition.  In  one  haadaome  royal 
ISmo^  TolnBie  of  466  pagea 


B ARGENT  (F.  W.),  M.D.— Oir  BANOAonra  Aim  othsb  Opesatioiis  or  Mnton  Somret.  Second 
Mlition.  enlarged.  In  one  handsome  royal  limo.  volume  of  nearly  400  pagei^  with  182 
iUuatratkms.    {JudJinud.) 


EIMON  (JOHN).  F.  R.  S.— Gkxkral  PATnoLOor,  as  conducive  to  the  Establishment  of  Rational 
Principles  for  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Diwam.  A-Ooune  of  lieetures  delivemd  at  SL 
Thomas^  Hoq»ital  during  the  Summer  Session  of  I860.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume. 


SMITH  (W.  TTLERX  M.D.-^ir  PARTVBTnow,  aud  tss  PioioiPLa  vn  Peaoiigb  or 
In  one  Large  daodedmo  volume  of  400  pages. 

SMITH  (W.  TTLER),  M.D.^Tm  Patromot  aicp  TaaAnnaiT  or  LraooniBBA.    With  numo< 
roua  iuoiitrations.    In  one  very  haudaome  octavo  Tolume,  extra  cloth,  ot  about  260  | 
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BOLLT  (SAMUEL),  T.R.S.-Tms  nrii\»  Bkaiw;  \U  gtfoclnre,  Phyiiology,  and  1 
With  a  Description  of  the  Typical  Vormfl  of  the  BraJo  hi  th«  Aniniiu  Kiugdoni.    from  tba 
Second  and  mud)  enlarged  London  edition.    In  one  octavo  volume,  with  130  woodcuts. 


8ClT<KDtBR  (FRimyRlCH),  Ph.D.— Tn  Book  nr  Natom;  mi  n«BMDtary  fatfodueUtw  tc 
the  Pdencei  of  Ph7M<«,  Astronomr,  Cbemtotry,  Mineralegy,  Geolofry.  Boteay.  Zoology,  and 
Phyiriole^.  nmt  American  editH>n,  with  a  .Glonary  oad  otber  Addlttom  and  Impmvo' 
Biente;  from  the  second  English  edition.  Translated  front,  the  sixth  German  edition,  Iiv 
Henry  Medlock,  F.C.S.,  Ac.  In  one  thtek  TOlume,  small  octavo,  of  about  700  pages,  with 
fS7tt  UlnstratioDe  on  wood.  Boitable  for  the  higher  aehooU  and  private  itndeatA.  (Abw 
Jteady.) 

TATLOR  (ALFRED  S.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.— MmcAX  Jmnnmaaffm.  f  owrth  Atoeriean,  ftt»  Urn 
fifth  and  Improved  Rnglish  edltSon.  With  Notes  and  Referenees  to  American  DedJona, 
Igr  Edward  HartsbonMb  M.  D.    In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  700  ptgea.    {Ifoto  Stndy.) 

TATLOR  (ALFRED  S.),  M.  D.— Oiv  Ponom,  nr  RBUmnr  fo  ITnmAL  ivtmnxmrnat  /an  Hbh- 
ciKi.  Bdlted.  with  Notes  and  Additions,  hy  tL  E.  Grlfflth,  H.D.  In  one  large  ocuvo 
Tolnme  of  tt88  pagea. 

TANNKR  (T.  H.).  M  D.— A  Manual  or  CumcAL  MBnicim  amd  Phtsioal  DiAonosn.  To  which 
Is  addrd,  The  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American  MedJeal  Asaodatkm.  In  «!•  neat  volamoa 
small  12ma,  extra  doth,  or  flexible.    {Just  JmmL) 

TODD  (R.  B.X  M.  D.— CumcAL  LionmiB  on  Gbrtain  DisxAns  of  ten  Urinary  Oboanb^  as9 
ON  D&0PSIX8.    In  one  octavo  volume,  extra  doth,  of  about  900  pages.    (JumI  Jstued.) 

TODD  (R.  B.),  M.D,  AND  WILLIAM  BOWMAN,  F.  R.  S.— PHTmoLOOiCAL  Anatomt  and  Pht- 
noLOOT  OP  Man.  Now  complete,  in  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  Tolume,  of  926 
pages,  with  800  tUoacrations  on  wood.    (JutiJi$ued,ld61.) 

Jl^  Oentlenen  who  have  the  earlier  portions  of  tbia^rork  can  still  complete  their  oopiea^ 
If  early  application  be  made.  '    ^ 


WATSON  (THOMAS),  M.  D.,  Aa  —  LMTimn  on  mx  raiNCiFua  and  PRAcnm  or  prraio. 
A  new  American,  from  the  last  London  edition.  Revised,  with  Additions,  by  D.  Frauds 
Condie,  M.  D.,  author  of  a  *•  Treatise  on  the  Diaraase  of  ChUdren,**  A&  In  one  faaperial 
octavo  volnme,  of  over  1200  large  pagee,  with  new^  900  enti^  ftMBgly  booad,  with  nised 
bands.    (Aow  Beadg.) 


WALSHK  (yv.  H.),  M.  D^DuRAsn  or  THi  HxABT,  LcNoi,  AND  AFrnmAon;  their  fl^ymptoaui 
and  Treatment    In  one  handsome  volume,  large  royal  12mo.,  612  peges. 


What  to  Observk  at  the  Bir«n»K  ani>  Aim  Deatr,  in  Mxmoal  Cars.  PubHshMl  nnder  the 
autiiorlty  of  the  London  Society  fbr  Medical  Observation.  In  one  very  ii^MMfaffnur  volume^ 
royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth. 


WTLDE  (W.  R.). — Aural  Surokry,  and  thx  NATURk  and  nuAnoon  or  DnxAsn  or  nn  Sab. 
In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  illustrations. 


WnTTEHEAD  r.TAMES),  F.R.C.8.,  4c— TRi  Caurxs  and  Trxatvxnt  or  Abortton  and  8n> 
RiUTT;  beiDtr  the  Result  of  an  Extended  Practical  Inquiry  into  the  Phydolof^aU  and 
Morbid  Conditions  of  Xha  Uterus.  Second  American  Edition.  In  one  Tolmna,  octaro,  KB 
P«SW  .  

WEST  (CHARLES),  M.D.— liKcnma  on  thi  DmRAima  or  Tntanot  and  Chiudihkiu.  8eera4 
Amerlnnn,  from  the  second  and  enlarged  London  edition.  In  one  volnme,  octaro,  of  nearly 
SOOpagM. 
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\r  KST  (CHARLES),  M.  D.— An  iWQuisT  ixto  thb  PATHOLoaiC4L  Tmpoktakcj  or  Uicxratiox 
rHB  Os  Uteu.    Being  the  Croonian  Lectuxw  for  the  yeer  1854.    In  one  neat  oct*ro 
Ixuaofi,  extTH  cloth. 

WKST  (CHARLK9),  M.D.~L»m7KB8  oif  m  Diskash  or  WoMnr.  In  two  Parts.  Part 
DlMMi**  or  the  UtMros.  Pari  II.,  DlMiisee  of  the  Ovaries,  kc^  the  Bladder^  Va«ina,  a 
■xteraal  Oingana.    Complete  in  one  oetaTO  volame  of  fiOO  peges,  extra  etoth.  (Ab«o  .Seeu^j 

Part  IL  now  reedj,  1  toL,  8?o.a>xtra  olotli,  of  aboat  aoo  pegei.    Sold  aeperate,  $1. 


iniiSON  (BRAB^niS),  M.B^  F.R.8.— A  Stsrm  op  Humah  Awatokt,  General  and  Sp«4>fn 
Fourth  American,  from  the  last  Bnglieh  edition.  Edited  hj  W.  H.  GobretOit,  M.  D.  Wit 
400  illUBtrationg.    Beaatlfallj  printed,  in  one  large  oetaro  Tcdnme,  of  OTer  600  pagei 

9riLS0N  (ERASMUS),  If.  D^  F.  R.  8.— Thi  Dnstcroa^s  Haitoal;  Praetieal  and  Sarg1««1  Am 
tomy.  Third  American,  from  the  lant  reriMd  and  enlarged  English  edition.  Modified  act 
rearranged  by  William  Hunt,  M.D.  In  one  large  and  handsome  royal  12mo.  ToIani4 
leather,  of  M2  pages,  with  164  Ulostrationa.  ^ 


VTIT^SON  (ERASMUS),  M.  D^  F.  R.  S.— (hv  DracASis  op  thk  Sktw.  Fourth  American,  ftom  thi 
Fourth  London  edilion.    In  one  neal  octavo  Tolume,  of  650  pages,  extra  doth. 

Also,  Ail  Atlas  or  Plates,  of  which  twdire  are  exquisiudy  coloured,  illustrating  "WtLMV  OJ 
TU  Sum."     8to.,  cloth.     (iVbto  Btady.) 


TTTLSON  (ERASMUS),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.— 0»  OoNSTiTrnoxAi  ahd  Hjerxditait  Stphtltib,  akd  oh 
Syphilitic  Eruptions.  In  one  small  octavo  volume,  beautifolly  printed,  with  four  exqu> 
site  coloured  plates,  presenting  more  than  Uiirty  varieties  of  Syphilitle  JBmptiona. 


WTiiSON  (ERASMUS),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.'HiALTirr  Smr;  a  Treatira  on  the  Management  of  the 
Skin  and  Hair  in  Relation  to  diealth.  Second  American,  tnm  the  foorth  and  improved 
London  edition.  In  one  handsome  royal  l!2mo.  volume,  extra  doth,  with  nomeroas  illus- 
trations.   Copies  may  also  be  nad  in  pi^Mr  covers,  for  mailing,  price  75  cents. 


WILLIAMS  (C.  J.  B.),  M.D.,  F.R.S.— PaiifciPLn  or  MiDicma;  comprising  General  Pathology 
and  Therapedtica,  and  a  brief  General  View  of  Etiology,  No80l(^,  Semdology,  I>iagnc*>1j^ 
Prognosis,  and  nygienics.  Fifth  American,  ftom  a  new  and  anlaiged  London  edition. 
In  one  octavo  volume,  of  600  pages. 


YOU.ATT  (WILLIAM),  T.  S.— Trb  IToitss.  A  new  edition,  with  nomertras  fllaitntlons; 
together  with  a  General  History  of  the  Hone;  a  Dissertation  on  the  American  Trotting 
Horse;  bow  Trained  and  Jockeyed;  an  account  of  his  Remarkable  Poiibnaanoes;  and  an 
¥a*%j  on  the  Ass  and  the  Mule.  By  J.  S.  Skinner,  formerly  Assistant  FOstmastar-Oenetal, 
aad  Editor  of  the  Turf  Register.    One  large  octavo  volome. 

rOUATT  (WILLIAM),  V.  S.— ^Tbi  Doo.  Edited  by  R.  J.  Lewis,  M.  D.  With  numerous  and 
beautiful  illustrations.    In  one  very  handsome  rolttme,  cxown  Sto^,  erimson  doth,  gilt. 


Blnnehard  A  Lea  have  now  r«ady  a  detailed  Catalogue  of  thdr  pubTleations,  In  Ifedlcal  and 
other  Sciences,  with  Spedmens  of  the  Wood-engravings,  Notices  of  the  Press,  Ac.  Ac,  fbrming 
a  pamphlet  of  eiishty  large  octavo  pages.  It  has  been  prepared  without  regard  to  expense, 
and  may  be  considered  an  one  of  the  bandwmest  spedmens  of  printing  as  yet  executed  in 
this  country.    Copies  will  be  sent  free,  by  post,  on  receipt  of  nine  cents  In  postage  stampa 

Detailed  Catalogues  of  their  publications,  Miscallaoeous,  Edoeational,  Medical,  io,  fiu^ 
olabed  gratis,  on  appUcatioo. 
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